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King Henry VII. 


ING RICH ARD the Third be- 

ing ſlain in the Battle at Boſworth, 
as has been already related; the Earl 
of Richmond, his mortal Antagoniſt. 
ſucceededdirectly to the Crown; by 
which means, an end was put to 
the unhappy Conteſts between the 
two Houſes of Lancaſter and Yor ; 
he being himſelf the only Relict of 
the Houſe of Lancaſter by his Mother's fide, and marry- 
ing Elizabeth, the neareſt Heir of the Houſe of YÞrk, and 
laying the Foundation of the Royal Houſe of Tudor, from 
which he deſcended by his Father's ſide: All which may 
be ſeen in the following Genealogy. 

King Edward the Third, of the Plantagenet Family, had 
ſeven Sons; among whom were the two following, mark d 
(L) to denote the Houſe of Lancaſter, and (Y) to denote 
the Hoaſe of Dr. The ſeveral Kings of both Houle 
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are expreſs'd in Capital Letters; and the Order of their 
Reigns is expreſs'd by the Capital Figures (I), (II), (HI), 


2 | 
he fourth Son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 
(a great Protector of Wickhf”) who 
1. By his firſt Wife Blanche, had (I) HE NRYT 
the Fourth, who had (II) HENRT the Fifth, who 
had (III) HE N RY the Sixth. 
| 2. By his ſecond Wife Conſtance, had -—-—— 
| 2. By his third Wife Catharine (Widow of Sir 
Thomas Swinford) his old Miſtreſs, had four Children 
in Adultery, during the Life of his Dutcheſs ; but 
| - afterwards he had tnem legitimated by Parliament. 
Among the reſt was, Fo/7! Beaufort, firſt Duke of 
Somcrſet, who had one only Daughter and Heireſs, 
Margaret, the Mother of our (VII) HE NR T 
the Seventh by Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmond, 
who was the Son of Owen Tudor, by Catharine the 
Widow of King HE NRY the Fifth. 
: c The Fifth Son, Eamund Duke of York ; who had, 1. 
Richard, Eerl of Cambriage, who married Anne, 
ſole Heireſs of the Houſe of the third Son of King 
i EDJZARD the Third; by which means the 
| Houſe of Pr claim'd before the Houfe of Lan- 
| Caſter. By her he had 2. Richard Duke of 
Tor; who had, 3. (IV) EDWARD the Fourth, 
and his Brother (VI) RICHARD the Third: 
| King EDI/ ARD the Fourth had, 4. (V) EP. 
AR the Fifth, murder'd in the Tower, and 
bis Siſter E/zaberh, who was married to our King 
{ MHerry the Seventh, by which Marriage the two 
& Houſes were united. 


As to King Henry the Seventh's Right to the Crown, it 
is obſerved that there was in him a Complication of ma- 
ny Titles; for 1. He claim'd by Inheritance, as a Lan- 
caſtrian: But tho ke himſelf inſiſted moſt, if not altc- 
ether, on this Title, yet it is remark d that, (beſides the 
Diſpute about the Right of the Houſe of Lancaſter it ſeli, 
whoſe Title had been rejected by Parliament) he was only 
of this Houſe by Cat harine, the third Wife, who brought 
nothing, and was a Servant to Blanche the firſt Wife, 
who brought the Dutchy of Lancaſter. And tho' Catha- 
rine's Children, particularly the Duke of E were 
afterwards legitimated by Parliament, ye: the Houſe of 
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The Reign of K. HENRY VII. 


Sumerſet had nothing to do wich the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
in What pertain'd to the Inheritance of the Crown. And 
when Henry the fourth (by the firſt Wife Blanche) was 
by Parliament eſtabliſh'd on the Throne, and his Poſterity 
declared his lawful Succeſſors, there was no Proviſion 
made (in Caſe that Succeſſion ſhould fail) for the Houſe 
of Somerſet. Another Title was 2. His marrying the La- 
dy Elizabeth, the neareſt Heir, of the Houſe of Work, to 
the Kingdom; which Marriage had been propoſed about 
10 Years before he was King (while he was an Exile in 
Bretaign ) by her Father King Edward the Fourth, under 
pretence of uniting the two Houſes: But Henry, appre- 
hending a Deſign againſt himſclf, prevented it by eſca- 
ping from Bretaign. This Match was propoſed again, 
about a Year before he was King, by a Party diſaffected 
to his Predeceſſor King Richard the Third, with a Deſign 
to deſtroy Richard's Tyranny, and to unite the two Houtes 
for the Peace of the Nation. The Propoſal was, that if 
he would marry her when he was Crown'd, they engaged 
to make him King; which he being then in France, pro- 
mis'd to do. Another fort of Title was 3, Conqueſt; he 
having conquer'd the King in Poſſeſſion, (viz) Richard 
the Third, in the Battle at Boſworth, and {lain him in the 
Field. Another was 4. Election: for after that Victory at 
Boſworth, the Soldiers cried out, King Henry! King Hen- 
ry! whereupon the Lord Stanley (his Mother's ſecond Hus- 
band) took R:chard's Crown of Ornament, which he wore 
in the Battle, and ſet it on Henrys Head. There was alſo 
5. A Parliamentary Settlement. and 6. The Papal Confirma- 
tion; of both which Notice will be taken afterwards. 


His Reign commenc'd on Saturday Aug. 
On which Day the deciſive Battle at Boſworth near Lei- 
ceſter was fought. Immediately after which he caus d Te 
Deum to be Sung on the Place. Before he left Leiceſter 
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the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, 


he order'd Sir Robert Willoughby to fetch the Princeſs E- and ſends 


lixabeth from Sherif-Hutton Caſtle in Yorkſhire (where the 
had been confin'd by King Richard's Command) and con- 
duct her to Lonabn to the Queen Dowager her Mother. 
As for Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick (who had 
been alſo confin'd in the ſame Caſtle) he was fent by the 
ſame Meſſenger to the Tower of Lordon, and there kept 
Priſoner, tho not 10 Years Old. The reafon is ſuppos d 
to be, becauſe he was a conſiderable Branch of the Houſe 
ol Work; being firſt Couſin to the Princeſs Elizabeth, her 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
Father, King Edward the Fourth, and his Father George 


23 Duke of Clarence, being Brothers. 


F.nters Lon- 
Sew. * 


The Sweat- 
F149 Sickneſs» 


The King, peaceably, and without the Forms of a Con- 


queror, marching irom Leiceſter towards London, Was eve- 
ry where received with the greareſt Demonſtrations of 
Joy. On a Saturday (which Day of the Week he always 
accounted the moſt proſperous to himſelt) he enter'd Lan- 
aun in a clole Chariot; being attended with much Nobi- 
liry and Gentry, and mer at Shoreditch by the Mayor, &c. 
He went firſt into St. Paul's and cauſing the Oriſons and Te 
Deum to be fung, he order'd the Standards taken from the 
Enemy to be otter'd up to God. From thence he went 
to his Lodgings prepar'd in the Biſhop of Londons Palace: 
Where aſſembling his Council and — principal Perſons, 
he renewed his promiſe to marry the Lady Elabeth; 
thereby ſtopping the Jealouſies occalion'd by his having 


liticaily inſinuated (when he came out of Bretaigu) t hat 


12 would marry Aune the Heireſs of that Dutchy, if he 
obtain d the Kingdom. About the 21Ff. of September be- 
gan, and before the end of October diſappear'd, in the City, 
and other parts of the Kingdom, a new Diſeaſe, call'd the 
Sweating Sickneſs; my Lord Bacon lays, it was a peſtilent 
Fever, without Carbuncles, purple or livid Spots, or the 
like, not tainting the maſs of Blood, but ſeizing the vital 
Spirits, and diſcharging it ſelf by extream Sweat : A great 
Number of Perſons died of it, before the Method of Cure 
was known; which was to keep the Patient in equal Tem- 
per for Cloaths, Fire, Drink, moderately warm, with tem- 

ate Cordials. They, who bore up under it 24 Hours, 
ſeldom fail'd of recovering. 

On Simon and Fude's Eve, the King, having dined at 
Lambeth with Cardinal Thomas Bourchier, the Arch-Biſho 
of Canterbury (of the noble Family of the Bourchbiers, Earl 
of Effex ; and advanc d to the Purple by Pope Paul the 
Second, went from thence by Land over the Bridge to the 
Tower. On the Feaſt Day he made 12 Knight-Banner- 
ers; Zaſper Earl of Pembroke, the King's Uncle, was 


created Duke of Bedford; Thomas, Lord Stanley, Earl of 


Darby; and Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire. On 


K. is H Offober zo th. he was Crown'd in the Abbey Church of 


and Inſticutes 


the Tromen of N eſtminſter, by the foreſaid Cardinal. On the ſame Day 
che Guard, he inſtituted a Band of 50 Archers, under a Captain, to 


attend him, by the name of Nomen of his Guard; decla- 
ring the Inſtitution to be perpetual. 

4 he Parliament meeting on Neven ber 7 th. be therein 
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annulbd all the former Decrees againſt the Lives, and for 1 Hen. 


Confiſcation of the Eſtates, of ſuch as took with him. 


The Judges in the Exchequer- Chamber advis d that the Knights NW 


and Burgeſſes, who had been attainted by Courſe of Law, "7s 
ſhould forbear coming into the Houſe till the Law was „unt. a 


made for the reverſal of their Attainders. And whereas 
the King himſelf had been attainted, they unanimouſly re- 
folved, that the Crown takes away all Deſects and Sto 

in Blood; and that from the time the King aſſumed the 
Crown, the Fountain was clear'd, and all Attainders and-Cor- 
ruption of Blood diſcharg'd: Yet, for Honour's fake, the 
Parliament ordain'd that all Records, mentioning the King's 
Attainder, ſhould be taken off the File. On the other 
Hand, the principal of the King's Enemies were attainted ; 
particularly the late Duke of Gloceſter (Richard the Third); 
the Duke of Norfolk ; and the Duke's Creature, Jahn Buck, 
who loſt his Head at Boſworth; the Earl of Surrey, Viſ- 
count Lovel; the Lord Ferrers; the Lord Zouch; Richard 
Ratchff;, William Catesby; and many others of Degree and 
Quality. And, without a Parliamentary Act, the King 
granted by Proclamation a general Pardon for all the reſt, 
who, quitting their Sanctuarys and places of Retreat, ſwore 
Fealty to him, and did their Homage anſwerably to the 
Tenor of the Proclamation, and re-enter'dtheir Poſſeſſions. 
As for his own Title, the King, without naming the Prin- 
ceſs Ehzabeth, cauſed an Act to be made that the Inheri- 


tance of the Crown ſhould abide in himſelf and the Heirs by P. 
of this Body, He alſo procur'd his Statute to be confirm'd “t. 


by the Pope's Bull the next Tear; with particular mention 
of the Titles of Deſcent and Conqueſt. In the ſame Par- 
liament he created Monf. de Chandos (a Gentleman of 
Bretaign) Eail of Bath; Sir Giles Dawbeny, Lord Daw- 
beny; and Sir Robert Milloughby, Lord Brook. He reſtor d 
Edward Stafford, (Eldeſt Son of Henry Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had been an early Promoter of the King's Inte- 
reſt, to his own Ruin, he having been attainted and be- 
headed by Richard the Third) to his Blood, Dignity and E- 
ſtate, notwithſtanding the Greatneſs of the Confiſcation. 
The Parliament was diſlolv'd without his deſiring any 
Aids; he having great Forfeitures and Confifcations to help 
himſelf: He Immediately ſent Money to redeem the Mar- 
queſs Dorſet, and Sir Fohn Bouchier, nom he had left his 
Pledges at Paris, for Money borrewed for his Expedition 
for England: And thereupon he requir d the Lord May- 
or of London; that ths City might lend him Goop Marks: 
34 Arg 
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Aa. 1435 After ſeveral Conlultations they agreed on a Loan of 2000 
pounds. Fohn Morton Biſhop of Ely, (who with the fore- 
ſaid Duke of Buckingham, had greatly promoted the King's 

Intereſt in Richard the Third's Time) was made one of his 

privy Council; and ſoon after, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
on Garainal Bourchier's Death; Richard Fox, Biſhop of Exe- 
ter (who, being then a ſecular Prieſt, had fled to the King 

when he was in France) was alſo made one of his privy 

Council, and Lord Privy-Seal. 

k. marries On January 18th. he perform'd his promiſe of Marry- 
me EE ing the Princeſs Elzzabeth, in the 19th. Year of her Age, 
to the great Joy of the People. Some ſay he was not ve- 

ry fond of her during the Eighteen Years the lived with him, 
notwi:hſtanding the Advantages of her Beauty, Goodneſs 

and Fruit fulneſs: Which is imputed to his Averſion from 

1486. the Houſe of York. And whercas the Northern People re- 
Reg. taind a Love to that Houſe, and to the late King Richard 
A Dir the Third, he went among them, hoping by his preſence to 
Nh. work a Change in their Aﬀections. He kept his Eaſter at 
Lincoln; where ſhortly after, he underſtood that the Lord 

Love (King Richard's great Favourite, and Lord Chamber- 

lain) and the two Brothers, Humphr-y and Thomas Stafford, 

had quitted their Sanctuary at Co/cheſter, and retir d to ſome 

unknown place. Arriving at Tork, he learnt that the Lord 

Lovel was not far from that place with a conſiderable 

Force, and that the Szafrds, having rais'd Men in Norceſ- 

rer/bire, were going to aſſail Worceſter : Hereupon the King 

mutiter'd cur of the Tenants of his truſty Friends, and 

our of his own Train, 3000 Men, who tho' ill arm'd, 

were deliver d to the Duke of Bedford. Upon the Duke's 

coming in ſight of the Lord Lovel, and the Herald's pub- 

lihing the King's pardon, the Lord Lovel fearing to be 

1 qd. abandon'd and deliver'd up, fled into Lancaſhire; and lur- 
king there for a Time with Sir Thomas Broughton, he 

went from thence to Hauders, to the Dutcheſs Dowager 

of Burgundy, The reſt, laying down their Arms, yielded 
themſelves to the Duke: Upon vchich thoſe,, who had 

join d with the Stafferds, diſpers'd themſelves into ſeveral 

Places; and the two Brothers got into the Sanctuary at 

Colnham near Abington: But the Privilege of the Place being 

juzg'd in the King's Beach not to extend to Traitors, they 

were taken thence; the Elder Brother Humphry was exc- 

cuted at Jyburu, andthe Younger was pardon d. The Re- 

bellion being quieted, the King return d to London. In Sep- 

tember | Holilugsbead ſays, An. 1488] the Queen was de- 
„ liver'd 
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liver'd of her firſt Son; whom the King nam'd Arthur, x Hen. 
in Honour of the Britiſh Race (from which he himſelf VII. 

came) after the Name of that famous King of the Bri WS 
tains, well known by this Name. — — 

Shortly after followed a ſtrange Accident of State. There 

lived in Oxford one Richard Sion, a Prieſt, who educa- 
ted one Lambert Symnel, the Son of a Baker, a comely and Lambert. 
apt Lad of about fifteen Years of Age. TwojRumours were — = 
ſpread abroad by the King's Enemies; One that the Duke poſtor, fer 
of York, ſuppoſed to be ſtifled with his Brother Edward the . 
fifth in the Tower, was ſtill alive; the other, that the King 
deſigned — * put to Death the young Earl of Warwick 
in the Tower: Hereupon Simon firſt taught Lambert to per- 
ſonate the Duke of York :. But it being ſoon afterwards re- 
ported (to the great joy of the People) that the Earl of 
Warwick was eſcaped out of the Tower, Simon judg'd it 
more advantagious to have his pupil perſonate this Earl; 
depending on the general Affection to the Houſe of York, 
and the Bickkrsfaclion at the Queen's not being Crown'd. 
It is ſuppoſed that he had his main Inſtructions from 
the Queen's Mother, reſenting the King's cool Treatment 
of her Daughter, and deſigning to ſet up either the Infant 
Prince Arthur, or, if that taild, Warwick, or Lincoln. 
That which ſtrengthen'd this Opinion was, that the King 
alterwards confin d her on no weighty Pretence. 

Lambert was ſent to Irelaud as the propereſt Place to be- | + wary 
gin in, being more remote; and as it was well affected to : 
the Houſe of York, ſo the King had made no Alterations 
in the Miniſtry there, ſince King Richard's Death. Indeed 
the King, ſuſpecting the Fidelity of the Ear! of Kildare (who 
was Deputy to Faſper Earl of Bedford, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland) had ſcat for him into Erglazd but 
partly thro' his own pretence of lome important matters 
to the contrary, and partly thro' a Letter to the King from 
the Lords Spiritual and 'Temporal deſiring his ſtay, the 
King dropp'd it. When Lambert was come into Ireland. 

Simon preſented him to the Deputy; vc ho, believing him to 

be the Earl of Warwick, and imparting the ſecret to ſome 

Friends (particularly his Brother Thomas Fitzgerald, the 

Lord Chancellor; and the Lord Perz/efter, Lord Treaſu— 

rer) he found them, and the People, on the Report ot the 

Matter, inclin d to favour him. They received him with 

great Honour, gave him Dublin Caſtle for his Lodging, 

and ſhortly after, without any Oppoſition, Prociaim'd him Procts tu' 

Ring by the Name of Eduard the ſixth. They ſent their King dere. 
Agents 
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An. t486 Agents not only into England, but alſo to Flanders, to Mar- ſing 
eee the Dutcheß of Burgundy, for Supplys. She was ap- Lin 
plied to as the chief Protectreſs, being the Earl of War- Elia 
wick's Aunt, viz, the ſecond Siſter of the Earls Father, Kin 
and of King Edward the Fourth: She was alſo in great Eſ- ci 

teem among the Dutch, and was left by her Husband — 
Cbarles, ſurnamed the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy (whoſeſe- in 1 
cond Wife ſhe was) with a conſiderable Dowry and with- Caſ 
out any Children. And tho it is ſaid that ſhe was not Earl 
ignorant of the Impoſture, yet ſhe readily granted their re- con 


queſt, being much averſe from the Houſe of Lancaſter. WoL 
K. provides The King ſecretly calling his Council together at the In 1 
* Charter- Honſe at Shine, three Things were concluded; and Coi 
accordingl done. 1. That a general Pardon ſhould be Acc 
| Proclaim'd to all, who would make Diſcovery and ſubmit met 
by a Day prefix'd ; without exception of High Treaſon Saw. 
againſt the King's Perſon. 2. That Edward, Earl of Mar- ber. 
wick, ſhould be brought out of the Tower, and ſhown the 
publickly to the People, to convince them that he was tho 
alive, and that he had not eſcaped. Accordingly he was - 
led on a Sunday in Proceſſion from the Toaver, thro' the be 
principal Streets, to St. Pauls; being diſcours d with all the ting 
way, by ſeveral of the Nobility, eſpecially ſuch as were {ar 
moſt ſuſpected by the King, and ſuch as beſt knew the def 
Earl. Tho' this was of good Service in England, yet the Ea 
Triſh turn'd the Impoſture on the King; giving out that he. fair 
had dreſsd up a Boy in the Likeneſs of the Earl of Nar- in 
wick, and ſhow'd him to the People, without ſparing to firr 
prophane the ſolemn Ceremony of Proceſſion. 3. That tha 
the Queen's Mother ſhould be confind to a Nunnery, Ple 
and have all her Lands and Goods confiſcated; becauſe, ſor 
tho ſhe had promis'd the Princeſs Elizabeth to the King, Ox 
when he was in Bretaigu, yet contrary to the Articles of Tor 
Agreement ſhe had delivered her and the reſt of her Siſters 40 
out of Sanctuary into the Hands of King Richard. She ec 
was accordingly thruſt into the Monaſtery of Berdmorſ>y; «c 
and all her Eitate was ſeized by the King; many wonder- ce 
ing at the King's Severity, ſo long after the Fact cbarg'd Ki 
4 on her. She ſhortly after died there, and was buried near in 
| her Husband King Edward the Fourth, at Vinadſor. She at 
compleated the Foundation of @ree»'s-College in Camb- Dt 
ridge, which had been begun by Margaret, Wife to King Le 
Henry the Sixth. or 
Beſides theſe Precautions, the King gave ſtrict Orders ed 
| for keeping the Ports, to prevent Malecontents from pat Sh 
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ſing over to Ireland or Flanders: However Fohn Earl of 1. Hen. 
Lincoln (Son of Jobm de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and of VII. 
Elizabeth eldeſt Siſter of King Edward the Fourth, and ].]. - 
King Richard the Third) whom the 1rj/5 Agents, and eſ- bong 
cially Letters from his Aunt the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, the Ducchels 
ad won over to Lamber?'s Party, retired ſecretly to her of Dag 
in Flanders, It ſeems that his Uncle King Richard (in | 
Caſe he ſhould die without Children) had delign'd the 
Earl for his Succeſior: Nor was it difficult forthe Earl to 
conclude, that, if King Heury were once removed, it 
would be caſy for himſclf to bear down the 1ri/b Impoſtor. 
In Flanders he met with Viſcount Lord Lovel. After due 
Conſultations it was reſolved, that with all ſpeed the Earl, 
accompany'd by the Lord Love! and others, with a Regi- G 
ment of 2000 ſelect Almains, commanded by Martin 
Swart a valiant Man, ſhould go into Ireland to aſſiſt Lam- 
bert. The Deſign however was in the Iſſue to ſet afide 
the Counterfeit, and ſet up the real Earl of Warwick: 
tho” the Earl of Lincoln had his own Succeſſion in View. 
The King was not Idle; but having order'd Muſters to 
be made both in the Eaſt and North-weſt parts (expec- 
ting to be attacked both from Jreland and Flanders at the 
fame Time, tho' not before the next Spring) proviſionally 
deſign d two Generals; Faſper Earl of Bedford, and Fohr 
Earl of Oxford; intending to go in Perſon where his Af- 
fairs ſhould moſt need him. He took a Journey, almoit 
in the midſt of Winter, into Suffo/z and Norfolz, to con- 
firm thoſe Parts. At St. Edmondi-Bury he underſtood 
that Thomas Marqueſs of Dorſet (who had been one of the 
Pledges in France) was coming to Him to clear himſelf of 
ſome Imputations: upon which he diſpatch d the Earl of 
Oxford to meet him on the Road, and carry him to the 
Tower; letting him know that © he ſhould bear it with 
e Patience, for that the King meant not his Hurt, but to 
ce preſerve him from doing Hurt either to the King or 
« himſelf; and that the King would always be able, when 
ce he had clear'd himſelf, to make him Reparation . The 
King kept his Chriſfnas at Norwich; and went from thence 
in the Manner of Pilgrimage, to viſit our Lady's Church 
at Walſmgham, making his Prayers and Vows for help and 
Deliverance. From thence he return d by Cambridge to 
London. In his ſecond Year, Sir Henry Collet, Lord May- 
or, drank off a Cup of Wine to John Percival, who wait- 


| ed at his Table as Carver; at the fame Time tiling him 


Sheriff of London for the Year enſuing; and he ſofar 3 
| uſe 
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An. 4486 uſe of his Privilege of Election, as to cauſe Percival to 
put on his Hat, and fit down at the Table; who accord- 
ingly took on him the Office of Sheriff, and vas after- 

wards Lord-Mayor and Knighted, 


1487. The Earl of Lincoln, according to the Agreement in 
Reg. Flanders, arrived in Ireland; upon which Lambert was 


Lambert cxown'd in the Cathedral of Dublin, with a Crown taken 


— n from a Statue of the Virgin Mary in our Lady's Church 


near Dameſzate. Dr. Payne, Biſhop of Meath, preach'd 
the Sermon. The Archbiſhop of Armagh refuſed to at- 
tend at it. After ſome Conſultations, Lamberts Friends 


reſolvd to paſs over into Exgland. And not long after 


Comes into the King's return to London, they landed ar Fowdr ay in 
England. Lancaſhire, with Lambert clad in Royal Apparel. Sir 
Thomas Broughton join'd them at their landing with a few 
Erghſh Men. The King, having by this time levy'd a 
King mar- good Number of Forces, and taking with him the two fore- 
3 ſaid Generals, went as far as Coventry towards the Rebels. 


They march'd peaceably towards York ; but were morti- 


hed when they ſaw none coming in to them in their March, 


eſpecially in that Country, which was ſo much inclin'd 
to the Houſe of York, and King Richard. Upon which 
Diſappointment, the Earl of Lincoln reſolv'd on a Battle, 
and march'd towards Newark, to make himſelf Maſter of 
it by Surprize. The King, arriving at Nottingham, de- 
bated in a Council of War, whether it would be better 
to protract the Time, or give Battle. He was for the lat- 
ter; being encourag'd by the Arrival of 6000 Men, chief- 
ly Volunteers, under the Command of George Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the Lord Strange, and about 70 Knights 
and Gentlemen. To prevent the Enemy's Deſign on 
Newark, the King encamp'd between them and the Town. 
Lincoln advanc'd to Szoke-field, and planted himſelf on the 
Side of a Hill; from whence he deſcended as ſoon as 
the King preſented him Battle; which was on June 20th, 
ſome ſay the 6th. The Fight, which was warm on both Sides, 
laſted three Hours. Of the King's three Battalions, only 
the Vant-guard fought ; and tho” one half of it was cut in 
Peices, yet not one Perſon of Quality on the King's {ide 
died. On the Enemy's ſide, 4000 were ſlain : Among 
whom were all their Chiefs; as, Lincoln, (as to whom, 
the King declar'd to ſome of his Council that he was ſorry 
tor his Death, becauſe by him he might have known the 
Bottom of his Danger), Kildare, (Sir Thomas IFare ſays it 
8 Was 


Fights, and 
beats him. 
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was Kildare's Brother, Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, whom ſome 2 Hen. 


- erroneouſly call d the Earl of Kildare), Lovel, Broughton, VII. 


and Colonel Swart, There was agreat Slaughter of the un-. 
arm'd Iriſbmen; who movd not from the Poſture in 
which they had plac'd themſelves at the Beginning of the 
Battle. Among the many Priſoners taken, were Lambert Lambert u- 
himſelf, and Simon, his Tutor. Simon, being a Prieſt, ketPriforer, 
was committed to a cloſe Priſon, but never brought to King's $4u- 
Execution or publick Trial. Lambert was made Scullion lion. 
in the King's Kitchen; and afterwards one of his Falconers, 
ia which Station he died. 
The King remov'd not from the Camp till he had re- 
turn'd Thanks to God for the Victory. Which he alſo 
did three Days ſucceſſively at Lincoln, with Proceſſions 
and other religious Ceremonies. He ſent alſo his Standard 
to our Lady's Church at Walſzgham, where he had made 
his Vows. Hein a Letter thank'd the Mayor and Citizens 
of Waterford in Ireland, for their Fidelity; which he next 
Year rewarded with new Privileges and Immunities. In 
which Year alſo Sir Richard Eagecomb was ſent with 500 
Men to take new Oaths of Allegiance of the Nobiluy ; 
whom the King ſent for into England, and feaſted them 
all; giving the Lord Heath 3oo Pounds in Gold. The 
Earl of Rildare, and other Lords of Lambert's Party did, 
by Letters, the King's Pardon, which he granted, and 
continued the Earl, as Deputy. From Lincoln the King 
went into the Northern Parts; and, as he went, caus'd ſome 
of the Friends of the Rebels to be put to Death, and im- 
pos d pecuniary Puniſhment on many in Torkſvire and 
elſewhere ; making ſtrict Inquiry after ſuch, as before the 
Battle had reported that his Army was beaten and himſelf 
fied. He went afterwards to Newcaſtle. From thence in 
Auguſt he ſent Richard Fox, Biſhop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgecomb Comptroller of the King's Houle, to 
the King of Scotland, Fames the zd, to treat and conclude 
a Peace with him. But that King labouring under many 
Inconveniencies from diſcontented Subjects, and finding 
his Nobles averſe, he only obtain'd a Truce for ſeven 
Years; but with a ſecret Promiſe of renewing it from 
Time to Time, during both the Kings Lives. The 
King, returning to London, enter d it ina triumphant Man- 
ner; on one Day hearing Te Deum ſung at St. Pauls, and 
the next Day going in Proceſſion to hear the Sermon at 
the Croſs. He made Preparations alſo for the Queen's Queen 
Coronation; which was perform d on Noveraber the 25th. cownd. 
| Soon 
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An.1487. Soon aſter he ſet the Marqueſs of . Dorſet at LOO, with 
WAYS out Examination. About the fame Time he diſpatch'd 
an Ambaſſador to Pope Innocent the 8th, to inform him 

of his Marriage and Succeſs ; to thank him for honouring 

the Marriage with the Preſence of his Ambaſſador ; and 

to offer himſelf and his Kingdom to be at his Service on 

Pope's Bull Occalion. The King's Ambaſſador obtain'd of the Pope 
ab2uSanftu- a Bull, qualifying the Privileges of Sanctuaries ; as, 1. That 
—_ ſuch Sanctuary-men as got our and did Miſchief, and then 
came in -again, ſhould for ever after loſe the Benefit of 
Sanctuary. 2. That the Goods of Sanctuary-men ſhould 
not be protected from their Creditors, tho' their Perſons 
were. And, 3. The King might appoint Keepers to look 
after Traytors in Sanctuary. In the ſame Year died Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The famous John 
Morton, Biſhop of Ely ſucceeded him; who was after- 
wards created Cardinal, and Lord Chancellor of England. 
He was ſo great a Man with the King, as to bear a large 
ſhare of the People's Odium, for all unpopular Proceedings 


and Management. 


1487. The King, having been taken up in his Affairs at Home, 
Reg. 3. Was now obliged to look Abroad, by means of the War 
Freah which was carried on by Charles the Ih, King of France, 
King's war being in the Flower of his Age, againſt the Duke of Bre- 
of Bretaigu. Ilaigu : In which he apprehended ſome Hindrance from 

the King of Exgland, who during his Exile, had been 
His Embaſſy protected and much oblig'd by thar Duke, who was now 
wK. Henry, grown Old and Lethargic. King Charles therefore diſ- 
| patch'd Embaſſadors to King Henry then at Leiceſter, E To 
«« repreſent to him the Reaſons of his undertaking the War, 
« as being only in his own Defence, for ſuppreſſing ſome 
ce rebellious Subjects, particularly the Duke of Orleans, 
cc the firſt Prince of the Blood, and ſecond Perſon of 
& France, who had been harbour'd by the Duke of Bre- 
ce taign his Homager. They alſo urged Reaſons for Henry's 
« aſſiſting Charles who had been his Friend in Diftreſs ”.- 
For King Henry, after a long Protection by the Duke of 
Bretaign, was in Danger of being deliver d up to King 
Edward the Fourth, thro” the Corruption of ſome of the 
Dukes Servants; but he ſaved himſelf by retreating to 
France, from whence he came into England when he be- 
came King. © At leaſt they preſs'd him to ſtand Newter. 
« They tal'd alſo of their Maſter's Purpoſe to marry the 
Daughter of Maximilian, King of the Romans, and 
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Is 


to go in Perſon to recover he Kingdom of Na- 3 has. 


c pes 


e King, adviſing with his Council, anſwer'd to this 
Effect; „That as he was under the ſtrongeſt Obligati- Ke oſs 


« ons both to the French King, and alſo to the Duke of — 


« Bretaign, he had no way to anſwer them, but by of- 
« fering himſelf as a Mediator of Peace between them; 


ce as to which Matter he would expreſs himſelf more ful- An Embaſ- 


« lyin an Em which he would ſpeedily ſend to the 
ec French Kg Accordingly he ſent over Chriſtopher 
Urſwick his Chaplain ; giving him in Commiſſion, that if 
the Frexch King conſented to treat, he ſhould immediatly 
repair to the Duke of Bretaign, and ripen the Treaty on 
both Sides. Ur/wick deliver d his Meſlage ; tenderly pro- 
poſing the Reception of the Duke of Orleans into Favour, 
and ſome Conditions of Accommodation. The French 
King ſaid, « He would put himſelf into King Heur /s Hands, 
« and make him Arbitrator ; and that Ur/wck ſhould 
« forthwith go to Bretaign, to ſignify his Diſpoſition, and 
« to know the Duke's Intentions ”. Upon Ur/wic#'s ar- 
rival there, he found the Duke in no Capacity to be trea- 
ted with, and that all Things were order'd by the Duke of 
Orleans, Who, giving him Audience, anſwer'd, That 
te the Duke of Bretaign, who had been the King of Eng- 
* land 's Protector in his greateſt Neceſlities, might rather 
“ have expected from him a Number of brave Troops 
ce for his Succour, than a vain Treaty for Peace. Adding, 
ce that he doubted not but King Hexry would look on this 


Affair as his own : that it was not for his Safety or Re- 


«« putation to ſuffer Bretaign, (an old Confederate of Eng- 
e land) with ſo many good Ports, and ſtrong Towns on 
«« the Coaſt, to be in the Hands of ſo potent a Neigh- 
«© bour, and ſo oM an Enemy as France. And withal, he 
« refus'd any farther Conference for a Treaty”. Upon the 
Report of all this, at Urſwick's return to France, King 
Charles declar d, that, * Conſidering in whoſe Poſſeſſion 
te the Duke of Bretaigu was, there were no Hopes of 
«© Peace, but by a mix'd Treaty of Force and Perſuaſion, 
« and that he himſelf would proceed by the Former, and 
« defird that King Henry would not deſiſt from the Lat- 
« ter; promiſing to be {till in his power in the Matter of 
“ Peace”. Urſwick at his return to England repreſented 
all theſe Things in ſuch a Manner, as if the Treaty was 
not deſperate, but rather waited for a more nice and pro- 
per Conjuncture. So that Diſpatches were continually 
ſent by both the Kings upon this Affair. During 


ſy to King 
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A748 7. During this Intercourſe, the French King invaded Bre- 
＋Z taign with a great Force, and laid cloſe Seige to the City 


— — of Nantes. In the Time of which, after many Letters, 
— and particular Meſſages, he ſent Barnard D' Aubigny, a 


Scotehman, of good Quality, to King Hexry ; carneſtly 
deſiring him to make an End of the Buſineſs depending. 
This caus d King Henry to ſend over three Commiſſioners, 
the Abbot of Abbington, Sir Richard Tunſtall (Hollingſhead 
ſays, Sir Richard Edgecomb) and his Chaplain Ur ſuicł, to 
An. 1488. do their utmoſt to perfect the Treaty. About this time 
Reg.7 the Lord Voodvile, the Queen's Uncle, deſur'd leave to go 
To Fen- and aſſiſt the Duke of Bre:aigz with a Troop of Volun- 
dirion into teers. The King (publickly ar leaſt) deny'd his Requeſt, 
Bretagu commanding him not to ſtir. However he ſecretly, paſs d 
to the Iſle of Vght, whereof he was Governor, and there 
rais d 400 Men; with whom he ſail d into Bretaign, and 
join'd the Duke's Forces. On the News hereof, the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners, at the French Court, had like to 
have been enrag d; but King Charles prevented all Miſ- 
cheif. And preiently came an Agent from King Heury to 
clear himſcif touching this Matter, principally inſiſting on 
the ſmallneſs of the Troops. The three Commiſſioners, 
on their return to Egland, repreſented that King Charles's 
Deſire of Peace was all Counterfeit, and that his Reſoluti- 

on was to annex the Dutchy of Bretaign to France. 
Upon this, King Henry call'd a Parliament; and in a 
peech to boch Houſes, by his Chancellor Morton Arch- 
biſhop of Cæuterbury, He laid open the whole Caſe of 
«© Bretaign ; and ak d their Advice, whether he ſhould 
ce aſſiſt that Dutchy againſt France, and recommended 
ce the making of Laws againſt Riots, and unlawful Aſſem- 
ce blies, and all Contederacics by Liveries, Tokens and 
« other Bidges of factious Dependance; as the moſt ef- 
ce fectual Method to prevent Seditions and Rebellions. 
«« He preſs'd them likewiſe to look after Trade, and the 
« Manufactures of the Kingdom; that inſtead of barren 
ce Imployment of Money in Ulury and unlawful Exchanges, 
ce they would turn into it's natural Channel of Commerce 
ce and lawful Trading; chat the Poor might be impioy'd 
« in Arts and Elandicrafts, and the Treaſure might not be 
ce drawn out for foreign Manufactures, and that ail Mer- 
ce chandiſes imported might be impio/ d, qn the Commo- 
cc dities of this Land. Ile allo recommended to them 
ce the Maintenance of his Revenues by Cuſtoms, exc. 
ee and the granting him Supplies, if the Caſe ſhould re- 
Cuire 
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Home and Abroad, making it fit that the King fhould 


« have a full Purſe”. The ing 
to ſend ſpeedy Aid to Bretaigu; and enabled him to do 1 


ce Nur them; the Circumſtances of Affairs, both at 3 


5 
E 


VII. 


arliament advis'd the King « 
T And adviſes 
the King to 


by granting a great Rate of pan (RJ, King hereupon aid Breraizn. 
Ning, 


ſent a new Embaſſy to the Frenc Jo intimate 
ce the Reſolutions of his Parliament; to renew the Mo- 
c tion that the French would deſiſt from Hoſtilities; or, 
te jf there miſt be War, to deſire him to look on this 
« Proceeding, as the Act of the Exgliſʒ People, who had 
« ſent Succours to the Bretaigus, as their antient Friends 
ce arid Confederates ; and to aſſure him, that to preſerve 
& all Treaties and Laws of Friendſhip, he had limited his 
« Forces to act only in Defence of the Bretaizzs, and not 
« to war upon the French, otherwiſe than as they main- 
« tain'd the Poſſeſſion of Bretaign . Before this Embaſ- 
ſy arriv'd, the Duke of Bretaigus Party were beaten in a 
Parrle near Sr. Albine; the Duke of Orleans and the Prince 
of Orange were taken Priſoners ; 6000 Men flain ; among 
whom were the Lord Weoodvile and altnofſt all his Soldi- 
ers. The French loſt 1200 Men, with their. Leader, 
James Galeot, a 


eat Commander. King Henry, under- King ſends 


ſtanding this Defeat, haſten'd 8000 Men into Bretaign, — 


under the Conduct of the Lord Brook, who, joining them- 


ſelves with the Duke's remaining Forces, march d towards 
the Enemy and Encamp'd by them. The French, not 
caring for a pitch'd Battle with the Exgliſß, and being 


ſtrongly lodg'd, kept within their Trenches. Tho they 


ſally d out with their Light-Horſe, yet it was with more 


But to no 


Loſs than Advantage, from the Engliſ̃ Archers. During purpoſe. 


theſe Tranſactions, Francis Duke of Bretaigu died. Where- 
upon, thro? the Corruption or Diviſions of the principal 
Men of the Country, all Things ran into Confuſion. 
The Ergh/b finding neither Head nor Body to join with, 
and being jealous of their Friends as well as in Danger 
from their Enemies, the Winter alſo being begun, they 
return'd Home five Months after their Landing. 


* 


> 


As to the other Matters recommended by the King to aws made 
the Parliament, there were many Laws made. The Au- in Parla- 
thority of the Szar-Chamber (which my Lord Bacon de- 


ſcribes and highly commends), which ſubſiſted before by 
the ancient Common-Laws of the Realm, was confirm'd 
in certain Caſes Cy Act of Parliament; the Deſign being 
chiefly againſt Combination of Multitudes, and the Main- 
tenance or Headſhip of great Perſons. It was made Ca- 

Vol. II. | B pital 
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An. 1489. pital for any of the King's Servants, under the Degree of a 
Lind: to conſpire the Death of any of the King's Council, 

or Lords of the Realm. The taking and l away 
of Women forcibly and againſt their Will (except Female- 
Wards and Bond-Women) was made Capital, tho' after- 
wards Aſſent ſhould follow by Allurements. And whereas 
by the Coramon-Law, the King's Suit in Caſe of Homi- 
cide did expect the Tear and the Day, allow'd to the Par- 
N Sait by Way of Appeal ; which often occaſion d the 
Jegiect of Proſecution at the King's Suit by Way of 
Indi#ment ; it was now Enacted,” That the Suit by Izdict- 
ment might be taken at any Time within the Tear and the 
Day, as after ; yet not prejudicing the Party's Suit. The 
Privileges alſo of the Clergy were abridg'd ; a Law being 
made, that Clerks convict ſhould be burnt in the Hand: 
For which, Perkin's Proclamation branded the King as an 
execrable Breaker of the Rites of Holy Church. By ano- 
ther Law, the King's Officers and Farmers were to forfeit 
their Places and Holds, in Caſe of unlawful Retainer, or 
partaking in Routs and unlawful Aſſemblies. Laws were 
alſo made againſt Uſury, and unlawful Cheivances and 
* and for ſecurity of the King's Cuſtoms : And 

for the Imployment of the Proceedures of foreign Com- 

modities; upon the Native Commodities of the Realm: 

8 And upon other Matters of leſs Importance. 1 
An dee, I raiſing the Subſidies, granted for the Expedition into 
Breraigu, the two Counties of Tork/bire and the Biſhoprick 

of Durham refus'd paying any Tax; alledging that they had 

ſuffer d great Grievances the laſt Years paſt, and were not 

able to bear any more. The Commiſſioners for aſſeſſing 

and collecting this Tax, did on this Occaſion conſult the 

Earl of Northumberland, the principal Perſon in thoſe 

Parts. Upon his writing to the King, he receiv'd an An- 

ſwer, „ That the Subſidies having been given by Parlia- 

ce ment, and paid by all the reſt of the Kingdom, he 

re was feſolv'd not to recede from One Penny of his 

* Right”. The Earl calfd together the principal Juſtices 

and Freeholders of the Counties, and acquainted them 

Fal of Nor With the King's Anſwer. Many (as is faid) believing thi: 
chrnberlaud Anſwer to have been framed or advis'd by the Earl him- 
murder d. felf, the meaner Sort of People broke into his Houſe and 
murder d him, together with ſeveral of his Servants. Not 

reſting hete, they choſe Sir Jahn Egremond for their Head, 

who hated King Herry. And being animated by a baſe 

Perſon. natned Foby a Chamber, an Incendiary, much 

= * * wth eſteem d 
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on : declaring, . that they would go againſt 


19 
eſteem d by the Vulgar, they broke gut into open Rehelli- 4Hen. 


ing Henry, VII. 


and fight with him for the Maintenance of their Liber N. 
ths. The Kin 


g ſent againft them Tomas Earl of Surrey, 
whom he had, lately reicas'd. out of the Tower, and par- 
don d. and receiv'd into ſpecial Fayour. The Earl foon 
defeated them: Egremond fled to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy in Flanders 


Chamber was taken Priſoner and hang'd — | 


at York, upon a Gibbet rais'd a Stage higher, in the Midſt 7-4,with bis 


of a ſquare Gallows, on which ſome of his chief Aceom- A<compli- 


plices were hang d a little lower round about him. Thereſt 


were generally pardon'd. As it was the King's uſual ſay- 
ing, when he heard of the Rebels, That he der d but to 
ſee them; ſo he went in Perſon after the Earl. And tho? 
in his Journey he had News of the Victory, yet he went 
as far as York, to pacify the Country. Leaving the Earf 
for his Lieutenant in the Northern Parts, and Sir Richard 
Tunſtall for his principal Commiſſioner, to levy the Sub- 
wy without ' remitting a  Denier, he return d to Lows 


About the fame Time James the Third, King of Scot Troubles it 


land, having been drawn into a War with his own Subs 
jects; (who had ſet up his Son Fames the Fourth) apply'd 
to the Kings of England and of France, and to Pope I. 
nocent the Eighth; to compoſe the Differences between 
himſelf, and his People. two Kings, refenting that 
Subjects fhould give Laws to their Prince, interposd 
both by Perſuaſion and Threatnings. But the People would 
make no Peace, unleſs the King relign'd his Crown. It 
came therefore to a Battle at Bannoct S- Bourn by Strivelin. 
The King was beat, and ſlain in the Purſuit (notwithſtand- 
ing his Son's expreſs Command to the contrary), being 
fled to a Mill in the Field of Battle. His Son, James the 
Fourth, by way of Penance, girt himſelf with a Chain of 
Iron ; to which 
long as he liv'd. The Pope had fent Adrian d Caſtello 
(ſome ſay de Corneto) to Scotland, to make Matters eafy. But 
he came too late for the Embaſſy. In his return to Rome, 
paſſing thro England, he came to London two Days before 
the News of this unfortunate Accident. He was honoura- 
bly entertain'd by King Henry, (who always much reſpect- 
d the See of Rome) and came into great Favour with him, 
and into no lefs Familiarity and Friendſhip with Morton the 
Chancellor. Inſomuch * the King prefer d him to the 


Bihoprick of Hereford, md. afterwards. to that of _ 


2 


he added one Link every Year after; as 


Scotland. 
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An.1489. and Wells ; and employ d him in many of his Affars 
WY of State, which had Relation to the Court of Rowe. Be- 
ing nor long after made a Cardinal, he was grateful 


to the King in his Advertiſements of the Occurrences 


of Italy. | 

Larbamcut. ſon of the Affairs of Bretaign, the Ring, in the latter 

End of the fourth Year of his Reign, did. again call his 

Parliament, more for the making good Laws, than for 

railing Subſidics. And indeed his Reign is ſo remarkable 

for the Laws made therein, that, next to King Edward 

the Firſt, he is celebrated as the beſt Lawgiver to this Na- 

tion. A Law was made (or rather reviv'd) in Order to 

ſettle the Poſſeſſions of the Subjects, That Fines ſhould 

thenceforth be final, to conclude all Strangers Rights; and 

that on Fines levied and proclaim'd, the Subject ſhould 

have his Time of Watch for five Years after his Title ac- 

crued ; which if he forepaſs'd, his Right ſhould be bound 

for ever after ; with an Exception of Minors, married 

| Women, Gc. There was alſo a Statute, enaCting, That 

all Houſes of Husbandry, which were uſed with twenty 

Acres of Ground and-upwards, ſhould be maintain d and 

kept up for ever, together with a competent Proportion 

of Land to be uſed and occupied with them: The Rea- 

ſons and Advantages of this Law ice in my Lord Bacoz's 

Hiſtory. Tt was alſo ordain d, that the Wines and Woods 

from ee and Languedoc ſnould be brought only in 

Engliſb Bottoms. The Juſtices of the Peace were by Sta- 

tute quicken d to the Execution of their Office, by en- 

couraging Complaints againſt them for Neglect, and en- 

joining the Kings Proclamation of that Tenor to be read 

in open Seſſions four times a Year. A Stop alſo was put to 

colluſory Informations (made by the Confederates of De- 

linquents) in Bar to ſuch Informations on Penal Laws as 

were heartily made. There were Laws alſo for correct- 

ing the Mint; and relating to the Counterfeiting of Foreign- 

Coin current; and that no Payment in Gold ſhould be 

made to foreign Merchants. Statutes alſo were made for 

the Maintenance of Drapery; and keeping Wool within 

the Realm; and for ſtinting the Prices ot Cloth, (ſo as 

not to exceed a certain Rate) one tor the finer, and ano- 
ther for the coarſer Sort. | 

About the fame time the King had a Loan from the 

City of 4000 Pounds; which was duly paid back at the 

Day appointed, as the former Loan had likewiſe been, 

a | + Fade 44 He 


King calls 2 As the laſt Parliament had broken up ſuddenly by rea- 


r to 
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Hollingſhedd ſays that the King, at this Time, borrow'd of 4 Hen. 
every Pep N J. and of the. Chamber of Lordun VII. 
82 J. 17 8. 4 . 2 Vo 

—— King of the Romans, was now reduc'd to f a 
great Straits by a Rebellion of his Subjects in Flanders, Nona in 
eſpecially thoſe of Eruges and Ghent. The Inhabitants of diſueſs. 
Bruges, when he was there, had ſuddenly'arm'd in Tumult. 

and impriſon d him, till they made him, and his principal 
Counſellors, Swear, that he would pardon their Offences, 

and never queſtion or revenge the fame. - Which Indigni- 

ty was ſo highly reſented by his Father Frederick, the Em- 

perour, that he made War on Flandere. The Lord Ra- 

venſtein, one of Maximiliaus ' Counſellors who had ta- 

ken the Oath, abandon d his Maſter and ſeiz d on Tpres 

and Sluce, with the Caſtles; and forthwith ſent to the 

Lord Cpraes (Governour of Picardy under the French King) 

for Aſtiſtance. in protecting the united Towns, and re- 

ducing the reſt. The Lord Cordes ſent great Forces to 

inveſt the Towns between France and Bruges. The French | 
beſieg d Dixmmde, being join'd with Part of the. Flemiſh Aided by k. 
Forces. While they lay before this Town, the King of Haz. 
England, on Pretence of the Safety of the Engli/b Pale a- 

bout Calais, fent over Lord Morley with a 1000 Men to 

Lord D' Aubigny Deputy of Calais, with ſecret Inſtructions 

to _ Maximilian and raiſe the Seige of Dixmuade. The 

Lord D' Aubigny, (giving out that all was for ſtrengthning 

the Exgb/b — — another 1000 Men out of the 

Garrifons of Calais, Guiſnes and Hammes. Wirth theſe 

2000 Men be paſsd over the Water of Graveling by 

Night, and got into Newport: Where, augmenting his 

Forces, with 600 Germazs, he was led by a truſty Guide 
into Dixmude, unperceived by the Enemy. Having a 
farther Supply from the Forces in the Town, he allail'd the 
Camp of the Befiegers, and obtain'd the Victory, with 

the Slaughter of 8000 Men, and the gaining of all their 
Ordnance, and much other Spoil. | The Ezg//h loſt only 
about. 100 Men, viith the Lord Morley. The Lord 

D' Aubigny carry'd the Ordnance and Spoils to Newport ; 
from whence he return'd to Calais, leaving his wounded 
Men and ſome Volunteers at Newport. The Lord Cordes, 
who was then at Tpres with 20,000 Men, came imme- 
diately and inveſted Newport. After ſome Days, be reſol- 
ed on an Aſlault, and therein took the principal Fort or 
Tower, and ſet up the Freuch Banner upon it. Yet he 
was ſoon beat from it by the Exgliſu, and ſome freſh Suc- 
1 B 3 cours 
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An. 1489. cours of Archers; which happily arrived at that Inſtant 
i the Haven of Neuport: Whereypon he rais d the 


Bae Siege. : | 
Maximilian Aber this, King Henry perſuaded Maximilian, to reſume 
Hart a his former Deſign of marrying Aune the Heireſs of Bre- 
Bretaign. raign. Which be accordingly carry'd on with ſo much 
1490. Succels, that, with the Conſent of the Lady and the prin- 
Reg. cCipal Perſons about her, ſhe was not only contracted, but n 
© the Marriage was perform d by Proxy, with the following Maa 
Ceremony. She being ſolemnly Bedded, his Embaſſador, ove 
entring the Room with Letters of Procuratjon, did in the that 
Preſence of ſeveral of the Nobility, Men and Women, + 

pur his Leg naked to the Knee into the Bed between the il 
eets. Hereupon Maximilian, thinking himſelf ſecure, F 
| imprudently neglected the Conſummation in Perſon, and | 10 
French King proceeded to his Wars. But the French King, who de- "ſtr 
— ſign d to marry that Lady himſelf n was l 
** contracted to Maxiwilia's Daughter) did,” after Conſulta. Ce 
tion with Divines, proceed therein with more Activity and Ch 
better Succels. -.. By chis Agents of both Sexes about the 7 of 
Lady, he endeavor'd to remove out of her Mind all Scru- 
| ples. about the Points of Religion and Honour. And {4 Nh 
whereas King Charles was ' contracted to Maximilar's « P 
Daughter, it was urg d, that ſhe being under Years of . << 
| Conſent, it was not obligatory, but diflolvable at the N 
Pleaſure of either Party. And whereas this Heireſs of gs 
Bret aign. was contracted to Maximilian, it was alledged, | 
that it being done without the Conſent of her Sovereign 
Lord King Charles, whoſe Ward and Client ſhe was, it 
was ſufficient to vacate any Contract whatſoeyer, tho not a 
Marriage after Cohabitation and actual Conſummation: 
And that the late ceremonial Conſummation was all a Jeſt, 
and a Sign that Maximilian was now a Widower and a 
cold Lover. Upon the whole ſhe ſecretly yielded to ac- 
cept of the young French King for her Husband. But the 
French King did not reſt here ; for during this Manage- 
ment with the Lady, he ſent an Embaſſy to King Henry, 
Hi: Embaſſy ee To treat of a Peace and League with him, notwith- 
to K ieee ſtanding the late Proceedings in Breraigu and Flanders, 
| «he aN Deſign to recover the Kingdom of Naples 
«© to himſelf. and from thence to paſs over to Greece, to 
break the Ottoman Power ; and to propoſe, in the Na- 
ture of a Requeſt; that the Frech King, according to 
& his Right of Sovereignty and Tutelage, might, with the 
King of Englands Good-yill, diſpoſe of the Marriage of 
| E re f ; "14 -+:12 + By ws 
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young Dutcheſs cf Fr taigr, as he ſhoul1 think 5 Hen. 
571 — — 0 ffering by ju icial P. ceſß. to make wad ar- VII 
CN VN 


& milian's marriage of her by Pros 
(which may be ſeen at arge e 1n my. id Bacon — 
liver d, by King Henrys Order to his Council, by the 
Prior of the Trinity, one of the three Ambaſſadors ſent 
by King Charles on this Errand, All this while alſo the 
French King continued. in his Court the Daughter of 
Maximilian, who had been ſent. to him to be bred and 
educated in France; and {till caus d it to be given out 
that he deſign'd to proceed in that March, The Council 
refuſed to give any Anſwer 1 ff oregoing Declaration, 
till they had reported it to the Ki He confer'd divers 
Times with his Council about "og 1 and. 2 ing Ta 
ſomewhat cloſe, he betore the Council orde d the Chan- 
aw to give a formal Anſwer, and Ae rivatel7ß 

adde hd how he ſhould give it. The Ambafſadors 
mn ſoon after ſent for to the Council, and the Lord 
Chancellor acquainted them, “ That the King was diſſa- 
« 4 died at Charks' Proceedings, i in ſtezing 3 aim- 

ing at the, ras of the young Dutcheſs, and aidin 

ce 7 — Flandri ans had impriſon d their Prince, 504 
« {lain his Officers. —— he was willing to treat of 
* Peace. And wiſh'd Charles ſucceſs in his Defi igns On 
« Naples and Greece. But that Charles Concern to re- 
& cover his Right in Naples, had taught the King to 5 
* on his Right to France; fo that he could not treat 
« bout a Peace, unleſs Charles would conſent that the 
* King's Title to France, at leaſt a Tribute for the * 
« be handled in the Treaty. The French Ambaſſadors 
anſwer d. That their Maſter's Sword would maintain 
« his Scepter ; but they were not commiſſion'd to treat 
« of this Matter”. e King ſaid he would ſend an 
Embaſly of his own to . They were ask d at the 
Table, „Whether Charles would accept of the Diſpoſi- 
< tion of the Marriage, on a Promiſe not to marry the 
& Lady himſelf? They ſaid. They had receiv d no 
*« Inſtructions on that Matter ”. They were then diſ- 
miſs d, except the Prior. King Hear mes ſent 
after. them his Embaſſadors, Thomas Earl of Ormond, and x. Henry's 
Thomas Goldenſton, Prior of Chriſt-Charch in Canterbury. EG A 
In the mean Time, Lionel. Biſhop of Concordia, was ſent ** . 
as Nuncio from Pope Alexander the Sixth, to both the 
Kings, to procure Peace between them. Having firſt 


found the lan King well inclin d, as he thought, he 
B 4 came 


. — — — 
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An. 1490. came into England; but to no purpoſe, meeting Henrys 


A Ammbatladors at Calais in their Way to the French King. 


gut Charles Deſign to marry the young Dutcheſs co 
not he longer on. es which made the Exgliſu Am- 
baſſadrs. return; and the Prior was warn'd from hence 
to depart out of Exgland. When he went away, he diſ- 
pers d a bitter Libel againſt the King in Latin Verſe; to 
which the King caus d a feornful and ſportful Anſwer to 
punce Henry be made in like Verſe. About this Time was born the 
born. King's ſecond Son Henry, who reign'd after him. And 
ſooi after followed the Solemnization of the Marriage 
— = between King Charles and Anne Dutcheſs of Bretaign ; 
Dutcheſz of with whom he received the Dutchy of Bretaigu as her 
Breragn. Dowry. The Daughter of Maximilian was ſent Home 

: a little before. q *r 4 6 

Maximilian, being thus doubly diſappointed, both as to 
his own Marriage, and that of his Daughter, loſt all Pa- 
tience, and fell to bitter Invectives againiſt the Perſon and 
Actions of the French King. He ſent alſo Ambaſſadors 
to King Henry, and to Feramando King of Spain, to per- 
1491. ſuade them to enter into a L Offenſive againſt France; 
Reg. 5 17 to * them with great Forces of his own. 
A Parlia- Upon which the King calld a Parliament; and, ſpeaking 
ment call d, himſelf to the Lords and Commons, told them, “ that he 
.** meant to go in Perſon to make War on France to re- 
* cover his Right; that Charles had inveſted himſelf of 
ce Bretaigu, maintain d the Rebels in Flanders, and threat- 
ce end Taly; that he had alſo diſſembled with and affron- 
« ted himſelf, and denied our Tribute, G That not 
80 138 a {mall Tribute, we ſhould try our Right 
e to the Crown of France it ſelf. And after ſeveral en- 
«« couraging Motives to undertake the War, the Kingask'd 


- Adiſes the © their Advice and Aid”. The Parliarnent advis d the 


+ un” King to undertake the War againſt France, and Scotlandtoo, 
£.::.:n4g, Whole King, James the fourth, was at the Devotion of 
France by renewing the antient Confederacy, and was ill 
Affected towards Henry. In Order to carry on the War, 

the Parliament reſpecting the People (whoſe Deputys they 

were) more than their own private Perſons, and finding, 

by the King's and Chancellor's Speeches, his Inclinationto 


Grants a Be- have the Poorer ſort freed from a Tax; they conſented that 


vcvu/cxce re” Commiſſioners ſhould go forth for the gathering and Le- 


lating to the. 


war. vying a Benevolence from the abler Sort. This ſort of 


Tax had been invented, without Conſent of Parliament, 
by King Edward the Fourth, and caus'd him much Oday. 
3 Pr, OM It 
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It was Aboliſh'd in Parliament by King Richard the Third. 
Some Statutes alſo were now made, conduciveto the War; 


6 Hen. 


viz. for ſeverely puniſhing of Mort- pays, and keeping x 
Departure 


back of Soldiers Wages and Captains, and the 

of Soldiers withour Licence: Alſo for protetting thoſe 
who were in the King's Service And for empowering 
Men to ſell or Mortgage their Lands without Fines for 
Alienation to furniſh themſelves with Money for the War. 
And for the Voiding all Scorriſb men out of Euglaud. There 
was alſo a Starute made for diſperſing the Standard of the 
Exchequer throughout England, to ſixe weights and mea- 
ſures. | xB. 7112 It; 41 


The Benevolence rais'd exceeding greatſums; London con- K. — 4 
| id Maximi- 
Henry went on with his Preparations againſt France: And — 


tributing more than goo0o Pounds. By theſe great Sums King 


yet he did not neglect the Affairs of Maximilian. As to 
which, it hath been before obſerv'd, that the Lord Ra- 
venſtein had ſeiz'd on Slice and the two Caſtles. Hav- 
ing got this Haven, he, by certain Ships and Barks, ſpoid 
and took the Ships ot ail Nations, which paſs'd towards 
the Mart of Antwerp, or into Brabant, Zealand or Frieze- 
land. He was alſo ſupplied with proviſions from Picardy, 
and underhand aſſiſted by the French King. Bruzes alſo 
and Ghent were in his poſſeſſion. Maximilian had often 
unſucceſsfully attempted to take Dam about two Miles from 
Bruges, to which it was a Fort, and an approach by Sea; 
having a Relation alſo to Slice: But the Duke of Saxony 


his faſt Friend, got it for him by a Stratagem. The Duke, 


coming into Flanders as an Umpire to compoſe matters, 
deſir d of the States of Bruges to enter peaceably into their 
Town, with a Retinue of ſome armed Men, whom he had 
brought for his own Safety in ſo divided a Countrey; pro- 
poling to communicate with them of ſeveral important 
matters for their Good. Having obtain'd his deſire, his 
Men enter d the City peaceably, in good Array, and he 
himſelf followed; Inquiry being alſo made for Inns and 


Lodgings, as if they meant to lie there that Night. They 


went on to the Gate which leads to Dam, and the People 
of Bruges gave them Paſſage: The Officers and People of 


Dam, not ſuſpecting any who came from Bruges, admit- 
ted them into that Town alſo; which was thereby taken, 


and Bruges: was block d up: The Duke hereupon ſent to 
King Henry, that if he would beſiege Sluice by Sea, himſelf 
would 2 eit by Land, Hereupon the — (who had 

„ —_ 


been moved alſo by the Suit of his Mer 


Recovers {. 
Sluice- 


26 


An. 149 


And che o- 
ther revolied ſuaded Bruges; to ſubmit to Maximilian, payi 


Towns. 


Kirg raiſes 
2 great Ar- 


. 


Paſſes into 
France. 


1. Seas were infeſted with Lord Rævenſt 
Ships well furniſh'd with Men and Artillery 


, : git 
. 


Soldiers for his 
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ein Barks) ſent twelve 
„ under the Com- 


mand of Sir Edward Poynings, to clear the Seas and beſiege 
Sluice. Sir Edward aſſail d one of the Caſtles, (as the Duke 
of Saxony did the other by Land); and renew /d the Aſſault 
for twenty Days; the Engliſi iſſuing out of their Ships at 
the Ebb, kilbd many of the Caſtle and loſt about fift 
themſelves, beſides the Earl of Oxford's Brother. At 
the Engh/b by Night ſet Fire to a Bridge of Boats which 
the Lord Rævenſtemn had made between the two Caſtles 
-for their mutual Relief. Upon which he yielded up the 
Caſtles to the Engliſb, and the Town to the Duke, by 
ſition. After which the Duke and Poynings per- 
towards 
the charge of the War; and the other revolted Towns fol- 
lowed the Example of Bruges, Sir Edward, having ſet- 
led matters at — + = rd to the King who was, by that 
Time at Boloign. Before the End of the Summer the 
King had ſent Sir John Rifly and Urſwick (now his Al- 
moner) to Maximilian, to appoint the Time and Place of 
joining him, according to his promiſe by Countebalt his 
Ambaſſador: They finding him utterly unprovided of Men, 


Money and Arms (tho he continued to talk as. great as e- 


ver) ſent Advice of it to the King: He commended them 
for not returning, and bad them conceal the Princes weak- 
neſs, till they heard further from him. 1164 1 
As King Henry had paſs'd the Summer in ordering his 
ition into France, he had gotten to- 
a great Army to Landon. In it were Thomas Mar- 
queſs of Dorſet; Thomas Earl of Arundel; Thomas Earl ot 
Derby ; George Earl of Shreunbury; Edmond Earl of Swffulk 


Edward Earl of Devonſhire; George Earl of Kent; the Earl 
of Eſſex; Thomas Earl of Ormond; with very many Bar 


Ons, 
Knights and Gentlemen, particularly Richard 24 


noted for the brave Troops which he brought out of 
Malec. The Army conſiſted of 25000 Foot, and 160 
Horſe. The Generals under the King 
per Duke of Bedford, and John Earl of Oxford. On Sep- 
tember th. he departed from Greenwich towards the Seq. 
In which Journey he received Letters from the Lord Cordes, 


with the French, King's Overture of Peace, on ſuch; Con- 
ditions as were ſomewhat to the King's Mind. But this 
was carried at the firſt wich Wonderful ſecrecy. Upon 
October 6 th. the King embark'd at. Sandwich, and on the 
ſame Day landed at Calais, the appointed place of: Rendez- 
vouz 


himſelf, were Tac 
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vouz for all his Forces. As ſoon as he was landed, pub- 6 Hen. 
lick Notice was brought by the Eugliſʒi Ambaſſadors in 
Flanders, and ſpread thro the Army, that Maximilian was.... 
altogether unprovided of Money. And tho the ZExgi/h | 
Army was no ways diſcourag d thereby; yet it was a Pre- 

parative to a Peace. News alſo came at the ſame Time 

that King Ferdinand, the other Confederate; had conclu+ 

ded a Peace with the French King, who reſtord to him 

the County of Rovſihon and Perpignan, without the Re- 

payment of 3000 Crowns, for which it was mortgaged to 
France by Ferdinand 's Father, John King of Arragon. King 

Henry conſidering and making uſe of theſe things, was f 
content that the Biſhop of Exeter and the Lord D Aubig - 

ny, Governor of Calais, ſhould meet the Lord Cordes, to 

treat of a Peace. But he himſelf and his Army removed 

from Calais on October 15th. and on the 19th. he ſate 

down before Boloign, a Town well tortified and garriſon d. 

and not to be taken without much time and Blood. It . e 8. 
was beſieged near a Month without any memorable Action; ag. 


get that Sir John Savage, a noble Captain, was ſlain, 

as he rode about the Walls to take a View. In the mean A Peacecon- 
while a Peace was concluded by the Commiſſioners, to con- — "pad 
tinue for both the Kings Lives: all things were left as to England. 
they were; only King Henry was to receive from the 

French King 745000 Crowns at preſent, for the charges 

of this Expedition; 25000 Crowns yearly, for his charges 

ſuſtain d in aſſiſting Bretaigu; tho Maximilian was before 

bound to defray thoſe Expences. This Annuity was left 
ſomewhat indefinitely, when it ſhould determine; which 

cauſed the Exghſh to eſteem it as a Tribute, carried under 

fair Terms: And it was paid both to the King, and. to his 

Son Henry the 8th. longer than it could be continued up- 

on any computation of cha The French King alſo 


aſſign d great Penſions (beſides rich gifts for the preſent) 


to all Ki _— principal Counſellors. Not long be- 
fore the Concluſion of this Peace, the King procur'd ſome 


of his beſt Captains and Men of War to adviſe him to a 


| Peace, in the 7 of a Petition now their Hands. Tho? 
the Peace was pleaſing to both the Kings, yet it gave great 
| Diſcontent to ſome of the Nobility and principal Perſons 


of the Army; who had either fold or: engaged their Eftates 
upon the expected Advantages of a War; ſo that they were 
very free in their Reflections on the King, as if his ſole 
aim had been to enrich himſelf at their coſts. ' But it was 
the King's noted Character to prefer Peace to War: * 
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An;7494. be was himſelf a valiant and active Man: and tho' his Reign 

AY abounded with Famous Captains; ſuch as Bedford, Oxford, 

Surrey, Dawbeny, Brooke, Poymngs,Shrexwsbury, Lord Strange, 

Lord #eodurle,” Sir Rice ap Thomas, Lord: Morly, Sir John 

Eheyney,'&c!! and tho he was very ſucceſsful in his Wars, 

both abroad and at Home; yetthe always'profeſs'd to love 

and ſeck peace: it being his uſual Preface to his treatys, 

that ven Chriſt came into the World, peace was ſung; 

and when he <ventrout of the I urid, peace wa, bequeath. 

King returns ed. Having riſen from Boloion the | King wrote on 

wo E-g/0ud. Nuvember ninth, a Letter to the Mayor and Aldermenof 

London, boaſting of the great Sums which he had obtain'd. 

On December ſeventeenth, he arrived at Weſtminſter, where 

be kept his Chriftmas : And ſoon after he, by Ur/wzek his 

Chaplain, ſent the Order of the Garter to Alphonſo: Duke 

of Calabria, eldeſt Son to Ferdinamdo King of Naples: 

Which was received with all the Ceremony and Pomp 

tthat could be deviſed. In the King's ſeventh Year, Robert 

Fabian was Alderman and Sheriff of London: He wrote 4 

Hiſtory of Eugland and France from the earlieſt Times to 
the third Tear of Henry the Eighth. © VU 33 TE" 

Kinzom of In the fame Year the Kingdom of Granada in Spain, 


Cy it i A ©. -. 

44,41 Which for above 700 Years had been in the Poſſeſſion of 
7171 che the Moors, was, after a continued War of eight Tears, en- 
Moc 5. 


tirely conquer d by the Reduction of the Capital City. 
Which PBoabdilla, the laſt of the Mooriſh Kings, furren- 
der'd to Ferdinand and Iſabella, after he had ſuſtain d a 
Siege of cizht Months. As this was ſolemnly notified by 
them to King Henry, it gave an Occaſion of ſolemn Re- 
joicings in the City of London, and of ſinging Tv Deum 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul, on April the 6th, as being 
an Enlargement of Chriſtendom. The King kept his. May- 
Day at his Palace of Shene, with great Triumphs of Joutt- 
ing and Tourney during all the Month. Tho his Charac- 
tex is, that never Prince was more wholly given to Buſi- 
neſs, or leſs to Pleaſures; of which we hear but little. In 
Trials of Jouſts and Tourneys, and in Balls. and Masks 
(then calld Diſguiſes) he was rather an eaſy Spectator, 
than ſeeming to be much 5 Sir James Parker, 
and Hugh Vaughan one of the King's Gentlemen Uthers, 
being appointed to run ſome Courſes againſt each other; 
Far ter thro" a faulty Helmet was at the firſt Courſe ſtricken 
thro” the Mouth,; ſo that his Tongue was born unto the 
hinder Part of bis Head ; whereof he died preſently on 
ine Place. Among the Vulgar this paſs'd for a CO 
4 0 
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of Trial of Right; there having been a Controverſy be- 6 Hen. 
tween theſe two Gentlemen, touching certain Arms, Which VII. 
the King at Arms had, given Vaughan. In the fame Year NL 
alſo Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, dilcover'd the New , 
World of America, of vaſt advantage to. the :Spani/h 10 J. by Ge 
Monarchy ; from its Riches obtaining the Name of the /o-b=r.” © * 
IWeſt-Indies. And my Lotd Bacon ſayss that if it had not 
been for an accidental Delay, this great Empire had fallen 
to King Heury. For Chriſtopber, being refuſed by the 
King of Portugal (who would not embrace at once both 
the Eaſt and Weſt), ſent his Brother Bartholomeus Colum- 
bus to King Henry, to negotiate for his Diſcovery. But 
he was taken by Pirates, and ſo was long &re-he came to 
the King; even ſo long, that, before he obtain'd a Ca- 
pitulation with the King for his Brother, the Enterpriſe 
was atcheiv'd, and the. eſt-Indies reſerv'd for the Crown 


| Before. King Hezry had concluded all his Affairs with 1492. 
France, Margaret, Dutcheſs of Burgundy, wha before en- Reg. 7 | 
courag'd the Impoſtor Lambert Symnel, had raiſed up“ in The fecord 
2 more exquiſite Manner, a Counterfeir Duke of Terk to he 
embroil his Affairs. She continually endeavourd to keep ,,7;" 
up the Opinion, that Richard, Duke of York (ſecond Son 
to Edward the Fourth) was not murder'd in the Tower, 
as was given out; but that the Murderers of his elder 
Brother, Edward the Fifth, had thro? Rgmorſe and Com- 
paſſion ſpar'd him, and ſet him privately at Liberty to ſeek 
his Fortune. This new Duke of York was ignorant! 
call'd; Perkin Warbeck. His true Name was Peter Osbeck. 
His Father, John Osbeck, was 2 Townſman and Controu- 
ler of Tournay in Flanders, and a Convert Jew. He and 
his Wife, Catharine de Faro (who could ſpeak Engli/h) 
being oblig d by Buſineſs to live ſome Time in London, 
ſhe was -there deliver'd -of this Son. His Father being 
known at Court, King- Edward the Fourth ſtood God- 
father; .and nam'd him Peter ; which according to the 
Dutch Cuſtom was turn'd into Perkin, i. e. Peterkin, a 
Diminutive of Peter. His Parents return d with him, 
while a young Child, to. Tourzay. He was afterwards 
plaod in the Houſe of a Kinſman, John Stenbecł, at 
Aut euer p. Ile often went between Antwerp and Tour- 
ay, and viſited other Towns of Flanders for a good 
Time ;. and being much in Engliſh Company, be had 
me Exghſv Tongue perfect. Being grown a 98 
ene. Out 
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Au. 492. Youth, he was brought to the Lady Margaret, by fome Ml tone! 
\ 4 of her Agents, as a fit Perſqn to be fer up for the Duke ¶ Horſe 
of Pork, both for his agreeable Age, fine Shape, and mand 
Prepar'd by great Capacity. She kept him with herſelf in great ſecre- MW 77 ylor 
GA. Cy, and inſttucted him in the Aliftorical Paſſages, and all I 5r2ghe 
other particulars neceſſary to procute Credit. I: was and w 

thought that Ire/2nd was the propereſt Place for him to Procet 

fet out in, conſidering what ſucceſs Simmnel had before ¶ betwe 

met with there. And to. prevent Suſpicion of his com- ¶ ceſſar) 

ing from her, and not daring. to keep bim longer with WM mande 

herſelf (tho the proper Time of Action was not yer, the other, 

War not having broke out between the two Kings of Ml ao it, 

J England and France) ſhe fent him unknown into Portugal, Upe 
with Sir Richard Bramptons Wife (who, at that Time, Burgu 
embark d thither), and with a Creature of her own to was cc 

watch him. In the mean Time ſhe 'prepar'd all Things the firſ 

for his Succeſs, both in Ireland and at the French Court. on, as 

He continued in Portugal about a Year ; by which Time ple. A 
By ker ſent the Parliament had advis d the War againſt France. Upon WM others 
into Bald. Which the Dutcheſs order'd him ſtraitway to go to Ire- If by his 
- land. He arriv'd at Cork ; and (if we may credit his ¶ at laſt 
on Confeſſion, of which afterwards) the Triſhwer find- Ml videnc 

ing him in good Cloaths, ſome took him for the Duke I him. 

of Clarence, who had been there before; others for Rich- Halber 

ard the Third's baſe Son; others for the Perſon he after- Blu, 
wards aſſum d. viz. the Duke of York. He alſo fays of ¶ general 
himſelf, that he ſwore on the Holy Evangeliſts, that he i that he 
was no ſuch Man, till they forc d it upon him. and bad was hig 
him not fear. But (my Lord Bacon ſays) the Truth WW and ge! 

« is, that immediately on his coming into Ireland, he 1 
ce took upon him the Perſon of the Duke of York, by Man 
«« Letters inviting the Earls of Deſmond and Kildare to matters 
«« join him; the Original of which Letters (fays that ¶ fame 8 
Hiſtorian) are yet extant. | 1 
Somewhat before this Time the Dutcheſs Margaret ¶ Taxes; 
had gain d over to herſelf Stephen Friov, King Henrys Se- with F, 


Goes from cretary for the French Tongue. He had fled to the French of his r. 


Fronce, re- King Krb ing of the open Rupture between on by 1 
ceiy'd — France and Eng By © ing Charles, on the News from the Cre 
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Hon SR Ireland, immediately ſent this Frion and one Lucas, Am- I were ſo 
biaaſſadors to Perkin, to invite him to Paris, and aſſure Mey to ff 
him of the Reſolution to aid him to recover his Right %), the 
from Henry. Having gain d new Credit in Ireland, by Mrher in 
this Invitation, he went to France; where he was ſtiled and Sir 


7 
. 


Jon, as having been ta . 
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Honours due to "that stile, and furniſh'd with Money, 7' Hen. 
Horſe and Servants, and with 'a Guard under the Com- VII. 


mand of the Lord congreſbal. Sir George Nevil, Sir Sn 
Taylor, with above Too other Engliſhmen repair d to him; 875 
Srepbin Frion follow'd' him then and'a long Time after, 
and was his principat'Counſellor and Inftrument in all his 
Proceedings. But the Difference being bon after ended 
between the two Kings, (as hath been related) it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to remove from France. King Henry de- But ſoon dit. 
manded to have him deliver'd into his Hands. But the mit- d. 
other, eſteeming this a diſhonourable Action, _ to 
do it, only he Warn d Perkiz to depart his Ki Wy 

Upon this, Perkiz retir d to Flanders, to the ichels N 
Burgundy. He pretended, thar being toſo d by Fortune, hee 
was come thither as to his 8 She, as if this was 
the firſt Sight of him, feign'd great Fears of being imposd 
ution by 2 Exam- 
ple. After much pretended ſifting him in the Preſence of — 
others by many Queſtions, ſhe ſeem'd to be convinc'd 
by his Anſwers, that he was the real Duke of Tors; and 
at laſt brake out into Admiration and Thankſgiving to Pro- 
vidence which had vouchfifed fo miraculouſſy to preſerve 
him. She aſſign'd him, as her Nephew, a Guard of 30 
Halberdiers, chad in Party-colour'd Livery of Murrey and 
Blew, to attend him. By his * oi Carriage, it began to be 
generally believ'd by great Pe as Wel as ay V 
that he was indeed the Man whom he perſoriated ; he 
was highly reſpected in Flanders by all of Margaret's Court, 


and generzly by the Dutch and Strangers. 


Many alſo in England, upon the News of theſe | 493. 

matters from Ireland, Frante and s, were of the R 4 

__ Sentiments and Diſpoſition, which were ſtrengthen'd © 

Y murmurs againſt King Henrys management in his great ,,__.... 
axes; in diſcountenancing the Nobt fity; in the Peace in England 

with France; in the loſs of Breraigz ; in taking no Notice about him. 


igning in Right ot the Queen, &c. Ie being agree 


of his re 

on by many, chat e Queen's Brother, the true Heir to 
the Crown, was preſerv'd, ſome Perſons of great Quality 
wefe fo far influenc'd, as to enter into a ſecret Conſpira- 
cy to favour Duke Richard's Title; viz. Sit William Stan- 
ky, the Lord Chamberlain, and Brother to the King's Fa- 
ther in Law; the Lord Fitzwalter ; Sir Simon Montfort; 
and Sir Thomas Thwaite. They ſent Sir Robey? Clifford 
anc Hum Barley, both of — Familys, to make In- 


quiry 
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An. 1493. quiry of the Truth of what was-reported of the Duke of 


lud to diſtribute Money if the Report was true, 
II The Dutchels, Re Conſerctcs with Cliord, brought him 
daa fight of Fertig; after Conyerſation with whom, CI 
ford wrote back to Exgland, that he knew the Duke of Jerk 

2 well as bis on Perſon, and that this young Man was un- 
* be, By which all things ripen d for a Sedition. 

King's Poli- Tho” the King thought it too great an Honour to Per- 
ma Lin to arm and leyy Forces, yet he ſhut up the Ports, 


at leaſt kept a Watch on them, that no ſuſpected Perſons 
might paſs. His great Deſign was to detect the Abuſe, and 


cut the Knot of the Conſpirators. In Order hereto, he 
ſecur d Sir James Tyrrell, whom King Richard had em- 
ploy'd for the Murder of the two Princes in the Tower, 
and his Servant Johia Dighton, who only remain d alive of 
the Four concern'd in that Murder; the other two beit 
Dead viz. the Prieſt of the Tower, who buried them, — 
Mikes Foreſt, the other Servant of Tyrrel, and who, with 
* - Dighton, was the immediate Murderer. The two. Survi- 
vors Tyrrel and Dighton were by the King's Order com- 
mitted to the Tower, and examin'd touching the Death of 


the two Princes. They agreed, as the King gave out, to 
this Effect, that Trrel, by King Richard's Order, recei- 


ved the Keys of the Tower for one Night from the Lieu- 
tenant, Who had refus d to obey the King's Order to kill 
the Princes: That Hrrel ſent his rwo Servants Dighton and 
Foreſt to murther them; that they ſmother d them in their 
Bed, and call d up their Maſter Tyrre/ to ſee their naked 
Bodies which they had laid forth; that they were buried 
under the Stairs, and ſome Stones caſt on them: That on 
another Night, by the King's Warrant, the Bodies were 
removed by the Prieſt of the Tower, and buried in ano- 
ther Place, which, could not be known by means of the 
Prieſt's Death ſoon after. Dighton, who was the principal 
Means of divulging this Tradition, was forthwith fer at 
Liberty. Sir James Tyrrel was 10 Years (my Lord Bacon 
fays ſoon) after beheaded in the Tawer-Tard, September 20. 
for other Matters,of Treaſon. And it is obſervable, as an 
Evidence that they were both murder'd, that in King Charles 
the Second's Reign, two Bodies were dugup in the Tower, 
the Bones whereof were ſo agreeable to the Age of the two 


Princes, that it was concluded that they were their Bones, 

and as ſuch were depoſited in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
King Henry proceeded alſo to ſearch into Perkir's Con- 
dition and Deſcent, diſperſing his Spies throughout all 
Flanders 
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Flanders and elſewhere. Some of them were not to ſtay 9 Hen. 
m any Place, and were to enquire after his Birth, Life and VII. 
Doings, and to ſend continual Advice of what they ſhould Cy 
learn. Others were to reſide where he was, to counter 
feit themſelves his Friends, to ſearch out the Deſigns and 
Correfpondences in England and abroad, to grow familiar 
with Perkins beſt Friends, to inſinuate into chem the Va- 
nity of the Undertaking on many accounts, and particularly 
to win over Chfford, who was the principal Man, andknew 
the Secret Correſpondences between Flanders arid England. 
The King alſo (as Tradition goes) caus d all theſe his Agents, 
the better to prevent their being ſuſpected, to be curs'd at 
St. Pauls among his Enemies, according to the Cuſtom 
of thoſe Times, and got Intelligence from the Confeſſors 
and Chaplains of divers gteat Men. r 

At hag his Agents came to the perfect Ktiowiedge of He nous 
Perkin's Birth, Name, Sirname, Country, Employments Perkir's pe- 
and Voyages, till he was chang'd into the Duke of York. disree, &. 
They likewife inform d the King of the Conſpirators in 
England, and won over Clifford with the Promiſes of Par- 
don and Reward ; and being brought to the Knowledge 
of the Impoſture, he gave them ſuch Proofs of his Repen- 
tance as ſatisfy d the King. The whole Diſcovery of Per- 
tus Perſon and Travels was publiſfrd in the Court, and 
ſpread throughout the Kingdom. Sir Edward Popningt, Sends 
and Sir William Warham, Doctor of the Cannon Law, Landers for 
were ſent (Holling/head tays, before Clifford fided with the ne Rev 
King) as Armbaſiddors into Flanders, to the Arch-Duke 
Philip, then young and goverr'd by his Council. Dr. 
Warham told the Council, * That the King was ſorry 
“Flanders ſhould harbour a Courterfeit to his Diſhonour; 
ce that omitting the Evidences of the Duke of Tor#'s Death, 
te it was altogether improbable that either King Richard or 
« his bloody Inſtruments would ſuffer either of the two 
« Brothers to live and eſcape; that King Henry had found 
« out this Duke Perkin from his Cradle; and, to ſpeak 
*« plainly, that it was the Lady Margaret, the King's 
ce endleſs Enemy, ſhould, when old, bring forth two ſuch 
« Monſters as Simmel and Perkin ; that the King did nor 
** only deſire the Arch-Duke and Council to baniſh this 
Fellow out of their Dominions,according to the Exam 
e ple of King Charles, a newly reconciled Enemy; but 
as they were antient Confederates, he deſird them to 
deliver him up into his Hands, being unworthy to be 
protected by the Laws of Nations.“ After ſome time 
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3. of Deliberation, the Ambaſſadors were anſwer d; That 


WY > the Arch-Duke would no Ways aid or aſſiſt the pre- 


He breaks 
off Com 


merce wt be recall'd all the Exgliſh, el 


Flanders. 


1494 


ce tended Duke, and would preſerve his own Amity with | 
utcheſs Dowager was abſo- 


« King Henry; but as the 
ce Jute. in the Lands of her Dowry; he could not hinder 
* her from doing what ſhe thought fit with her own.” 
The King finding by the Report of the Ambaſſadors at 
their Return, that ſhe had a great Party in the Arch-Duke' 
Council, and knowing that a Patrimonial Right carried no 
Sovereignty or Command of Forces, he perceiv'd the 
Arch-Duke would underhand aſſiſt Perkiz. Thereupon 
| ially the Merchants from 
Antwerp, and baniſh'd all Elemings, Perſons and Wares, 
out of England, tranſlating the Mart, which commonly 
Trade for the future. As the King had a Regard to his 
own Honour, ſo he knew that the Fandrians, who drew 
grout Commodity from the Exgliſʒ Trade, would by this 


rder grow weary, of Perkin. On the other Hand, the 


Arch-Duke baniſh'd the Engliſh out of Flanders. 

Upon good Advertiſements, moſtly from Clifford, the 
King apprehended John Ratcliſß the Lord Fitzwater, Sit 
Simon Montford, Sit Thomas Thwaites, William D' Aubigny, 
Robert Ratchff, Thomas, Creſſener, and Thomas Atvaod. 
Theſe were all arraignd, convicted and condemn'd for 
High Treaſon. Montford, Robert Ratcliff, and D' Anbigny 
were beheaded immediately after their Condemnation. The 
Lord Fitzwater was ſent Pon to Calais, with hope of 
Life; but ſoon after dealing with the Keeper about his E- 
ſcape, he was beheaded. The reſt were pardon'd, toge- 
ther with many Clerks and Laicks, particularly two Dom 
nican Friars, and William Worſley Dean of St. Paul s, who 
all three paſſed Examination, but came not to publick Tri- 
al. The King created his ſecond Son Hexry Duke of York, 
on Allballow's Day Even; and the ſaid Duke and ſeveral 
others (Noblemen, Knights-Batchelors, and Gentlemen of 


Quality) Knights of the Bath, according to the Ceremony. 


The King having kept his Chriſtmas at Weſtminſter, re- 
moved from —— — the LE after x2th 12 to 
the Tower, as ſoon as he heard that Sir Robert N Was 
come into Ergland. After a Day or two, he calld a ſelect- 
ed Council, and C/ford being admitted into his Preſence, 
and craving and receiving Pardon on his Knees, he was 
commanded to declare What he knew of the —_ 
| Ea Upon 


Upon 
Staule ) 
The K 
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Upon which among others, he impeached Sir Mallam to. Hen. 
Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold. VIE 
The King appearing amaz d at the naming of this Lord, vo 
4 to ſay over again and again the Par- — 
ticulars of his Accuſation, and was warn d not to go impeach' d- 


Clifford was requir 


too far in a Matter fo unlikely. He, without Heſitation 
or varying, and with fitting Proteſtations, conſtant- 
ly food to what he had faid ; upon which he was re- 
moved. The King, having much bemoan'd himfelf to 
his Council, order'd that Stanley ſhould be confin'd to his 
Chamber, in the Square-Tower, where he before lay. 
Being the next Day examin'd by the Lords, he denied 
little of what he was charg d with, nor endeavour'd mucli 
to excuſe or extenuate his Fault. After about fix Weeks 
diſtance of Time (in which the King gave Space for the 
Interceſſion of his Brother, who had married the King's 
Mother, and ſhew'd the World that he had a Conflict 
with himſelf what he ſhould do with a Man, who 
had faved his Life in the Battle of Boſworth, and won 
him the Crown), Stanley was — of High- Treaſon, 
condemn d, and prefently after Beheaded. He was e- 4 


ſteem'd one of the richeſt Men in England, having got Beheaded- 


vaſt Spoils in Boſworth Field. In his Caſtle of Holi, were 
found 40000 Marks in ready Money and Plate, beſides 
Jewels, Houſhold-Goods, Stocks on his Ground, and 
other perſonal Eftate exceeding great. As for his Revenue 
in Land and Fee, he had 3000 l. a Year of Old Rents. 
All which was confiſcated to the King. As to the par- 
ticular Things laid to his Charge, the Motives of his do- 
ing them, and the Cenſures on the King in this Affair, 
any Lord Bacon is too nice to be abridg d in his Accounts 

them. Stanley was ſucceeded in his Place by Giles 
Lord Daubeny; a Man of great ſufficiency and valour, 
very gentle and moderate. In King Henrys ninth Year, 
on April 28. van Broughton, a Widow, was burnt in 
Smithfield for Hereſy, and profeſſing Vietliffs Opinion. 
In this Year Wheat was ſold in London for 4 s. 2 Quar- 
ter, and Bowrdeaux Wine or Claret for 30s. an Hogſhead. 


Tho fivarms of Libels, thofe Inſtruments of Sedition, 1495: 
the Council and the King himfelf, Reg. rf 


were diſperꝰ d 


for which five mean Perſons were taken and executed, 
yet Perkix's Party daily decreas'd, and one after another 
came away from him. Barley, who was Chfford's Com- 
panion, . longeſt; but at length he 
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An. 14957. made his Peace with King Hezry. In the mean while 
[BU the King ſent into Jrelaud the Prior of Langton (alias 
1 1 Lauchony; whom Hollingſbead calls Sir Henry Dean; 
but Sir James Ware calls him, Henry Dean, Biſhop of 
Bangor) to be his Chancellor there; and Sir Edward 
Poyzings to be the King's Lieutenant, with not quite a 
rooo Men; the Deputy, the Earl of Kildare, being 
order d to obey him ; and Sir Hugh Conway to be Lord 
Treaſurer. They arriv'd in Ireland, September 13. in 
the foregoing. Vear. Poynings made an unſucceſful Chace 

after the I ild-Iriſh (che 
guilty Perſons, who retreated, after their Manner, to 
the Woods and Bogs. He imputed his ilk Succeſs to the 
Incouragement they 'receiv'd, underhand, from the Earl 
of Kildare ; whom. ke therefore caus'd to be apprehended 
and ſent into England. But the Earl on Examination there 
declar'd himſelf ſo well, that he was replac'd in his Go- 
vernment. After this, Poynings call'd a Parliament, in 
which it was enacted, That all the Statutes of Exglaud 
| OP * ſhould be of Force in Ireland. This is the famous Poyn- 
ings's Law, and was made in the tenth Year of this 
Reign. About this Time the King began to encreaſe his 
Treaſure and Forfeitures upon Penal Laws; which after- 
wards, thro' bad Counſellors and Miniſters, prov'd the 
Blot of his Times. The firſt noted Caſe, of this kind, 
was that of Sir William Capel, Alderman of London, who 
on ſundry penal Laws was condemn'd in the Sum of 
27001. and compounded with the King for 1600/. In 
the Summer following, the King went in Progreſs, North- 
ward, to Latham, to make merry with his Mother, and 
the Earl her Husband, who was Prother to the Lord 
Chamberlain lately beheaded 5 and lay there ſeveral 


Days. 
4 —.— During this Progreſs, Perkin, preſuming on the general 
Ken, Affections of the common People for the Houſe of York, 
had aſſembled and embark'd a great Number of hardy Men 
(few of them Exgliſb), who for Debts or Miſdemeanors 
durſt not otherwiſe 2 75 He came about July to an 
Anchor on the Coaſt of Sanduich and Deal, in Kent, and 
landed ſome of his Men to diſcover the Affections of the 
People, and to make great Boaſt of the Power which 
was to follow. The Kernti/hmen hereupon reſorted to the 
principal Gentlemen of the Countrey, and deſir d to be 
directed and commanded as fhould be beſt for King Hen- 
ry's Service. The Gentlemen, on Conlultation, directed 
— 
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2 good Number of Forces to ſhew themſelves on the 11 Hen. 


Coaſt, and ſome of them to make Signs, to entice Fer- 


s Soldiers to land, as if they would join them; and.. 


ſome to appear from other Places, pretending to fly from 
the former Party, the better to encourage Per#n io land. 
But he, not ſatisfied | herewich, would not yet leave his 


Ship. The King's Forces therefare fer on them who had Pte "9 


before landed, and cut them in Pieces, taking about 150 
Priſoners : Who were brought to London, all rail'd in 
Ropes like a Team of Horſes in a Cart; and were ex- 
ecuted ſome at Loxaoz and Wapping, and the reſt at ſe- 
veral Places on the Sea Coaſts of Kext, Norfolk, and 
S»fſex, as Sea Marks or Light-Hlouſes to teach Perm 
People to avoid the Coaſt. On the firſt News of their. 
Landing, the King thought to give over his Progrels ; 
but being the next Day certified that they were partly de- 
feated and partly fled, he continued his Progrels ; and ſent 
Sir Richard Guilford into Kent; who, in the King's 
Name, thank'd the Countrey for their faithful and wiſe 
Management. On November 16. the Serjeants Feaſt 
was holden at Ely Place, there being nine Serjeants of 
that Call, viz. Mel. Mordant, Higham, Ningſimiil, Cu- 
vicby, Butler, Iaxly, Frowick, Oxceabridge and Conſtable, 
The King honour'd the Feaſt with his own. andthe Queen's 
Company; he being ever ready to countenance the Pro- 
feſſors of the Law. As he excell'd in the making of good 
Laws, ſo he much maintain'd and countenanc d them; and 
lis Prerogative too, making that and the Laws. yield to 
each other as Occaſion requir'd. Juſtice was well admi- 
niſtered in his Time, except where the King was Party, 
(lays my Lord Bacon in his Character) excepting alio 
that the Council-Table was, eſpecially at Grit, a very Court 


al) Pope Alexander, (King Charles having conquer d the 
Realm of Naples and loſt it again, and making greater 
Preparations to re-enter Italy) a League was concluded 
between the ſaid Pope, Maximilian King of the Romans, 
Henry King of England, Ferdinando and Iſæbella King 
and Qeen of Spain (ſo they are conſtantly placed through- 
out the Original Treaty) Auguſtiſſimo Barbadico Duke of 
Venice, and L.udavico Sfortia Duke of Milan, for the com- 
mon Defence. of their States. In the ſame Year alſo 
died Cecily Nevil Dutcheſs of rt, Mother to King 
Eduard the Fourth, in —_ old Age, at her . 
. ; 9 


of Juſtice, medling too much with Alem and Tum. This Al eague ior 
Year alſo at the Inſtance of divers States of Tay, eſpeci- Poi 
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An. 1495. of Barkhamftead, and was buried at Fuderingham by her Fland 


Rusband. inge 
AP. In the fame Year, and the Eleventh of his Reign, the | bis A 
ment c . | 


Thefamous King Call'd a Parliament, where many Laws were made; appoi 

Act of Sub- particularly the famous Stature of Submiſſios. This Law the F 

miſhon pat. Ordain d, That no Perſon, who did by Arms or other- ſoon 
wiſe aſſiſt the King for the Time being, ſhould after. ber © 
wards be impeach'd for it or attainted, either by the bles. 
Courſe of Law or by Act of Parliament; and if any ſuch Act King 
of Attainderſhould be made, it ſhould be void and of none ing a 
Effect: It being agreeable to Reaſon of State, that the Subject with 
ſhould not enquire into the Juſtneſs of the King's Title hi 
or Quarrel ; and agreeable to a good Conſcience, that, in 
whatſoever the Fortune of the War were, the Subject ce bl, 
ſhould not ſuffer for his Obedience. Of which Law, af- ce ht; 
ter ſeveral Remarks upon it, my Lord Bacon ſays, Tha bl © bo 


«© no precedent Act of Parliament can bind or fru- © £: 

« ſtrate a future; for a ſupreme and abſolute Power cannot « CO 

«© conclude it ſelf ”. ere was an Act alſo to make the © Pc 

Sums, which any Perſons on the former Benevolence had in; 

agreed to pay and yet had not brought in, to be leviabie an 

by Courſe of Law. Another Act gave the Attaint on 2 © C 

falſe Verdict between Party and Party; which before wa C 
irremediable; Cauſes Capital were excluded, as alſo al 40 01 

Suits, where the Demand is under the Value of 40. A © hi 

Law was alſo made, That Women, who had been ad- «th 

vanc'd by their Husbands or their Husbands Anceſtors, = tc 

| ſhould not alien and thereby ſeek to defeat the Heirs, or BY © ar 

thoſe in Remainder, of the Lands whereunto they had «© ti 
been ſo advanc'd : The Remedy was, to impower the © 

Ard that for Next to enter for a Forfeiture. There was alſo enacteiſ © ti 
Zuiter in the charitable Law for the Admiſſion of poor Suiters in © p: 
Forma Fan- Forma Pauperis, without Fee to Counſellor, Attorney n 
* or Clerk. Beſides other good Laws of leſs Conſiders ce ſc 
— ̃ - 6 9 

Perkin goes In the mean Time, Perkin retiring to the Dutcheſs in © t! 
to 1:and. Flanders, the King gave Orders for the watching of Bea « þ 
cons on the Coaſt, and erecting more where they ſtoodi i © L 

too thin. Perkizz went from Flanaers into Irelanda (ſecond p 

Time; but being diſappointed by Poyringss Conduct 6e tl 

there, he was advisd by his Council to ſeek Aid of the ce Ii 

young King of Scotland, who was ill affected towards ce h 

Henry, and to whom he was recommended by the ſecret WI © » 

Letters and Meſſages of Maximilian, who bore ill Wil a 

to Heri tor removing the Commerce of England from Wh he! 


Flax: 
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Flanders; and of King Charles, who was diſguſted at 
King Henry for entring into a League againſt him, as to 
his Affairs in Traly. On his arrival in Scozland with a well 
appointed Company, he was welcom'd by King James 
the Fourth, who had been formerly well prepar d. And 
ſoon after, the King receiv'd him in State in his Cham- 
ber of Preſence, accompany'd with divers of his No- 
bles. Perkin, attended with his own Train, and thoſe the 
King had ſent before him, came near the King, and bow- 
ing a little to embrace him, he retired ſome Paces, and 
with a loud Voice ſpake to the King to this Effect. That 
« his Brother, King Edward the Fifth, and himſelf be- 
ce ing appointed to Death by Richard the Third, the 
ce bloody Inſtruments did indeed kill his Brother, but he 
« himſelf, notwithſtanding the Report that they were 
ce both murder d, was favd, the rightful Heir of King 
« Edward the Fourth. That the Manner of his Eſcape 
« could not prudently be divulg'd, it concerning ſome 
re Perſons yet alive, as well as ſome dead. That Eſcap- 
« ing out of London, he was ſecretly convey'd over Sea, 
« and after a Time forſaken of thoſe who had him in 
“ Charge, which obliged him to wander, and ſeek m 
Conditions for the Support of Life. That he reſoly'd 
« on the whole to ſtay till Richard's Death, and then put 
& himſelf into his Siſter's Hands, who was next Heir to 
« theCrown. That in this Seaſon one Henry Tidder, Son 
e to Edmund Tidder Earl of Richmond, came from France, 
« and unjuſtly obtain'd the Crown of England. That 
« this Henry, on the News of his being alive, ufed all 
*« Methods to deſtroy him; by Nicknames, by corrup- 
ce ting Princes and their Miniſters, and his own Servants, 
« particularly Sir Robert Clifford ; a Sign that Henry did 
* not think him a feign'd Perſon. That his Cauſe was 
te ſo true, that King Charles and the Dutcheſs Dowager 
e of Burgundy, his Aunt, own'd it and help'd him. But 
te that the placing him on the Exgliſʒ Throne, ſeem'd to 
* be reſerv'd for King Fames, for the greater Good and 
« Union of England and Scotland. That the like Sup- 
* port had been given by Scotland in the Caſe of Henry 
* the Sixth. That as King James was in no Qua- 
ce lity inferior to his Anceſtors, ſo he in this Diſtreſs put 
e himſelf into his Hands, and defired his Aſſiſtance to 
© recover his Kingdom of England; promiſing all =_ - 
baer 


ble Returns of Gratitude and brotherly Love 
he had done, King James anſwer d, © That, w 
| C 4 e . 
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11 Hen. 
VII. 
29 


And from 
thence to 
Scotland. 


His Speech 


to K. James. 


Lud. 


yu 
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An. 1495. “ he were, he ſhould not repent the putting himſelf into 
A bis Hands”. Tho ſome would perſuade the King that 


it was all an Illuſion, yet he entertain d Perkix as the Duke of 


Perkin mar- York, embrac'd his Quarrel, and conſented that he ſhould 


— 7 marry the Lady Catharine Gordon, 2 to the Earl 


of Huntly, a near Kinſwoman to the Ki 


Virgin of excellent Beauty and Virtue. 


1496. Not long after, King Zames, with Perkjz in his Com- 
Reg. 12 * enter d Northumberland, with a great Army, con- 
Perk:n's De liſting chiefſy of Borderers ſuddenly rais d. Perkin, un- 
— {{«ration on der the Name of Richard Duke of York, the true Inheri- 
into E tor of the Crown of England, cays'd a Declaration to be 
publiſh d to this Effect: That by the Favour of God 
he came Arm'd into England; but not to hurt or make 
« War on his Subjects, otherwiſe than to free them and 
«© himſelf from the Tyranny of Henry Tidder ; who had 
ce uſurp'd the Crown from himſelf, which was his by na- 
«© tural and lineal Right; and had deſign d by various 
«© Methods to deprive him of his Life; and who, agree- 
«© ably tothe Meanneſs of his Birth, had exercis'd greater 
« and more inexcuſable Tyranny than Richard did; feb 
«« ling the Kingdam's beſt Confederates for Money; 
re ſpoiling the Subjects by feign'd Wars, and a diſhonoura- 
ce ble Peace, to enrich his own Coffers; putting 
« to Death the Lord Chamberlain Stanley and ſeveral o- 
e thers : That many bought their Lives with intolera- 
« ble Ranſoms: That ſome of the Nobles were now 
« in Sanctuary: That he impriſon d his Couſin the Earl 
ce of Warwick : That he married, by Compulſion, La- 
«« dies of the Royal Blood, (particularly ſome Siſters of 
« himſelf the Duke of Vor, and a Siſter of his Couſin 
c the Earl of Warwick) ro ſome of his Kinſmen and 
«« Friends of mean Degree: That putting apart all well 
* diſpoſed Nobles, he had none about him but mean 
<« Perſons and Villains of Birth; to whoſe Inventions and 
«« Pillings of the People, the preſent reigning Miſchiefs 
* of England were owing ; in bearing the Liberties and 
te Franchiſes of the Holy Church, in Treaſons, Murders, 
ce Extortions and unlawful Impoſitions. That he him- 


3 à young 


cc ſelf would free them from theſe Violences of all Sorts, - 


e and ſettle the Trade between Realm and Realm: That 
** he granted a general Pardon for all their Tranſgreſſions 
io illegally obcying the U ſurper, on Condition of ſub- 
5+ ting chemſclyes within a convenient Time: Tun 
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te the moſt forward of thoſe who would join him, ſhould 11 Hen. 
«« enjoy the greateſt Marks of his Favour : That he would VII. 
« maintain the Liberties of Holy Church entire, and pre 


« ſerve the Honours, Privileges and Preeminencies of 
« the Nobles from Contempt, and free all the People from 
c their Burdens, and confirm and enlarge the Charters of 


« Cities, Boroughs, &c. That to prevent Effuſion of 


ce Blood, he would give 1090 Pounds in ready Money, 
« and 100 Marks a Year of Inheritance to any Perſon 
© who ſhould take or diſtreſs Henry; tho? it was reported 
c that he dcliign'd to fly the Land, and carry away the 
« Treaſures, which he had amaſs'd, into Foreign Parts. 
« And laſlly, that the King of Scorlard's aſſiſting him, was 
ve not done out of any Contract prejudicial to Ergland, 


and that the King would return into a Scotland as ſoon which was 
« as he had put him into a Condition to maintain himſelf without Er- 


« by his Erg/i/þ Subjects.“ But this Declaration produc'd — 


little Effect; nor was he more welcome for the Company 
with which he came. King James theretore, after he had 
in vain expected {ome to come in to Perkiz, waſted and 


King James 
returns to 


deſtroyd the County of Northumberland with Fire and Scorlaud. 


Sword. It is faid that Perkiz, with great Lamentation, 
« deſird he would not take ſuch Methods, for that he 
«« did not deſire to purchaſe the Crown at fo dear a Rate, 
« as the Blood and Ruin of his Country.” To which the 
King in a ſportful Way anſwer d. That he doubted he 
« was careful of that which was none of his; and that he 
& was too good a Steward for his Enemy, to ſave the Coun- 
« try for his Uſe.” But King James hearing that Forces 
were coming againſt him, return'd to Scotland with great 
Spoils, deferring farther Proceedings to another Time. 


By this Time, the Merchants on both Sides being pin- A Treaty be- 


ched by the Interruption of the Trade between Exglard 


teen Eng- 
land and 


and Flanders, began to move their reſpective Princes to Flanders tor 
open the Intercourſe again. The Merchant Adventurers Revival of 
in England, being a ſtrong Company ſupported with rich Tale Ge. 


Men and good Order, had taken off the Commodities of 
the Kingdom, tho' they lay dead on their Hands for want 
of Vent. At laſt Commiſſioners met at London to treat: 
On the King's Part, Biſhop Fox Lord privy Seal, Viſcount 
Wells, Kendal Prior of St. John, Warham Maſter of 


the Rolls, Ur/wick and Riſeley: On the Arch-Duke's Part, 


the Lord Bevers his Admiral, the Lord Verunſel Preſi- 
dent of Flanders, and others. They concluded a perfect 
Treaty of Friendſhip and Intercourſe between their Maſ- 
0 | x hs „ [CIS 
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An. 1496. ters; containing Articles of State, Commerce and Free fiſh. 
ig; which Treaty the Flemings call Intercurſus Magnus. In 
E this Treaty was an expreſs Article againſt the mutual Recep- | 
tion of the Rebels againſt either Prince; that at the Sove. | 
reign's Delire, the Confederate Prince ſhould, by Procla- 
mation command the Rebels to leave the Country, and if 
they did not do fo within 15 Days, they ſhould ſtand pro- 
ſcrib'd, and be put out of Protection. Tho' Perkine was 
not nam'd, yet it was expreſſly provided that this Article 
ſhould extend to the Territories of the Dutcheſs Dowager. 
Hereupon the Erg/iſþ Merchants return'd to Antwerp, 
where they were received with Proceſſion and — Joy. 

A Parla- Having ſetled this Affair, the King, in the Winter fol- 
ment call d lowing, call'd a Parliament: In which * he much aggrava- 
A e ted the diſhonourable Proceedure of King James, who 

te unprovok'd and being in Amity with him, had under- 

ce taken to ſupport Perkin, detected and diſcarded by all, 

as an had _ his = on — and unprovided 

* e, only to ſpoil an ulate, contrary to the 

* — both of Wa ane — that he could 

ce neither with Honour, nor the Safety of his People, 

« ſuffer theſe Injuries to paſs unreveng d. The only me- 

morable Law, which paſs'd in this Parliament, was at the 

Suit of the Merchant-Adventurers of England, againſt the 

Gives the Merchant-Adventurers of London, tor monopolizing and ex- 

King a Sub- acting on the Trade. As the Parliament was call'd on the Scotiſb 

tidy. Affairs, they gave the King a Subſidy of 120,000 Pounds, be- 
S ſides two Givens, 


An. 1497. As ſoon as the Subſidy began to be levied in Cornwall, 
Reg 22. the Inhabitants grudg'd and murmur'd, that for a little Stir 
Anlnſurrec- of the Scots ſoon blown over, they ſhould be grinded to 
„Poder with Payments, ſaying that thoſe only ought to 
2 who had too much, and liv'd. idly. The two Ring- 

eaders were Michael Foſeph a Blackſmith or Farrier of Bod- 

min, and Thomas Flammock a Lawyer. The latter told the 

People, That Subſidies were not to be granted or levied 

«« for Wars with Scozland, the Law having provided for 

ce thoſe Journeys by Service of Eſcuage; much leſs when 

ce all was quiet, and War was made a Pretence to poll and 

« pill the People; that they ſhould arm themſelves, not 

ce to hurt any, but to go and ſtrongly petition the King 

ce for the Jang down of thoſe Payments, and for puniſh- 

« ing thoſe who had counſel'd him to levy them; and, 


ce that it was the Duty of all true Exgliſbmen to deliver the 
« King from ſuch wicked Counſellors.” It is ſaid _ 
m 


who 
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Aim was at Archbiſhop Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, 13 Hen. 
who were the King's Screens in this Odum. Having found VII. 
Tokens of Conſent among the People, theſe two offer di. 
to lead em on. til fome more conſiderable Leaders could 
be found, which they ſaid would be ere long. On theſe 
Inſtigations, the People arm'd themſelves with Bows and 
Arrows and Bills, and ſuch other Weapons of Country 
People: They march'd out of Cornwall thro? Devorſvire 
into Somerſetſhire, without offering any Outrage. When 
they came to Tawnton, they in Fury flew an othcious and 
eager Commiſſioner for the Subſidy, whom they call'd the 
Provoſt of Perin. At Wells they met with James Pucher, 
Lord Audley, with whom the Leaders had before ſome ſe- 
cret Intelligence, who became their General. He lead cormthmen 
them from Wells to Salxbury, and from thence to Winche- headedbyLd 
fter. From hence the — 2 had a Mind to be led into — 
Kent, having heard Flammock ſay that Kent was never con- into Kent. 
quer'd, and that the Kentiſh Men were the freeſt People 
of England. But upon their Arrival there, neither Gen- 
tleman nor Yeoman came in to their Aid, which was ow- 
ing to the King's kind Uſage ſo lately, and to the Influ- 
ence of the Earl of Kerr, the Lord Abergaverny, and 
the Lord Cobham. Upon which Diſappointment, divers 
of them ſecretly fled from the Army and went Home; but 
the ſturdier Sort ſtood by it, encouraging themſelves, 
in that the King's Forces had not ſet on them in all their 
March from the 4 the Eaſt of England. They therc- 
fore kept on their ay and encamped on Black-Heath, Epœmp on 
between Greenwich and Eltham, threatning either to fight Black-Hearh 
the King or take Loxdox within his View. 53 
As for King Henry, as ſoon as the Parliament had bro- Ning ſtops 
ken up, he had y rais d a powerful Army to make the Forces 
War on Scotland. King Fames alſo on his Part made great i iot 
Preparations, either for Defence or another Invaſion of Ex. OO 
gland. Henry's Forces were ready to ſet forth under the Con- 
duct of D' Awvery, the Lord Chamberlaia. But as ſoon 
as he heard of the Rebellion in Cornwall, he ſtayd thoſe Empioys. 
Forces, retaining them in the Seat and Center of his King- — 
dom; and diſpatch'd the Earl of Surrey in the North, for 
the Defence of thoſe Parts, in Caſe the Scots ſhould ſtir. 
Upon the Encampment of the Rebels on Blzck-Hearth, he 
divided his Army into three Parts. The firſ# of which he 
aſſignd to the Earl of Oxford in chief, aſſiſted by the Earls 
of Eſſex and Suffolk: The ſecond to the Lord D' Awbeny, 
the Lord Chamberlain; and he himſelf — 
| third. 


4+ 


An. 2497. third. He appointed the firſt Party to plate themſelves 
behind the Hill where the Rebels were encamp'd, and to | 


\.- beſet all the Skirts and Deſcents thereof (excepting that to- | 


. * 


— 


Whom he 
octcars, 
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wards London) that they might not eſcape. He order d the 
Lord Chamberlain with the ſecond Body, which was to be 
moſt in Action, to attack them in the Front, from that ſide 
which was towards London. Between them and the City, 
ke himſelf ſtay d with the third Body, to ſupply them 
as ſhould be ncedful and to ſecure the City; for which 
Purpoſe he encamped in Perſon in St. Georges Fields. As 
for the City, it had been in great Tumult on the near En- 
campment of the Rebels. There was great running to 
and fro of the People, ſome to the Gates, ſome to the 
Walls, ſome to the Water: ſide, thro” continual Alarms and 
Panick Fears. But Tate, the Lord Mayor, and Shaw and 
Haddon the two Sheriffs took Care to arm and order the 
People. They alſo ſent ſome experienced Captains to ad- 
viſe and aſſiſt the Citizens. By theſe Means, and eſpeci- 
ally by the aforeſaid Diſpoſition of the King's Army, they 
ew to be quiet and out of Fear, the People having a great 
ve and Confidence in the Leaders, Oxford, Eſſex and 
DAuleny: As for Faſper Duke of Bedford, whom the 
King us'd to employ with the firſt in his Wars, he wasthen 
lick and died ſoon after. | 
The Lords of the firſt Body had, ſome Days before the 
Battle, planted themſelves in convenient Places. The King 
had given out as if he had prepar'd to give Battle on Mon- 
day, that he might find the Rebels in Diſarray. But on 


the Saturday before, June 22. in the Afternoon, towards 


the Decline of the Day (the better to make them believe 


that there would be no Battle on that Day) the Lord D Au- 
. beny. beat ſome Troops from Deprford Bridge; who not- 
withſtanding their ſtour Reſiſtance, yet being but few, 
were ſoon forc'd to retire to their main Army upon the 
Hill, conſiſting, as is faid, of 16000, which did not ad- 
vance near to the Aſcent of the Hill, but ſtood far into 
the Heath, Here they were putting themſelves in Array, 
with much Confuſion, when the Lord D'Awbezy moun- 
ting the Hill and recovering the Plain without Reſiſtance, 
charg'd them with great Fury. As he fought at the Head 
of his Troops he was taken by the Rebels, but was imme- 
diately reſcyed. Tho' they thow'd no want of Courage, 
yet being ill arm'd and ill lead, and without Horſe and Ar- 
tillety, they were eaſily cut in Pieces and put to flight. 
Abourt.2009 were kill d, and the reſt taken Priſoners. Stow 
„ writes, 
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writes, that 300 were {lain, and 1500 were taken Priſon- 13 Hen. 
en. Among the Priſoners were the Lord Az4ly the Ge- VII. 
to. I neral, and che two Seducers, the Lawyer and the Black- LJ 
) ſmich. On the King's Side about 309 were ſlain, chief- 
o be Ih by Arrows, the Corzi/5 Men uſing very ſtrong Bows, 

and Arrows of a Taylor's Yard long. The King, uport 
City, the Victory, made many Knights Bannerets on Black- 
hem Heath and in St. George's Fields. He gave the Goods of | 

all che Priſoners to ſuch az had taken them, either to take 
them in Kind, or compound for them as they could. | 
En. The Lord Azdley was ignominioully led from Newgate The Gene- 
o MY to 76wer-Hill, in a Paper-Coat torn, and painted with 53,206 hes 
the his own Arms reverò d, and there Beheaded. Flammack eaned, © 
and and the Blackſmich were hang d, drawn and quarter d at 
and Dlourn, Fune 24th, the latter boaſting in the Hurdle, 
the that he ſhould be famous in after Times. All the Tell 

were pardon d by Proclamation, and admitted to take out 
ci. their Pardons under Scal, as many as would. After this 
hey Defeat of the Corniſo Men, there came from Calais to 

the King an honourable Ambaſſage from the French 


* 
nd King. ey had arriv'd at Calais a Month before; but 
he the King honourably entertaining and defraying them, had 
en deſir d them to ſtay till a little Smoak, which was rais'd 


in the Countrey, was over ; which would be ſoon. The 
Ambaſſage concern'd only the Prolongation of Days 


— for Payment of Monys, and ſore particulars of the 
— Frontiers. 3 
n During the Time that the Corniſßi Men were on their op 
1s March towards Lonaon, the King of Scotland enter d the — 
rk Frontiers of Erg/and with an Army, and befieg'd Nor- England. 
* lam-Caſtle in Perſon with Part of his Forces, ſending 
F the reſt to Forrage the Countrey. But Fox Biſhop of 
5 Durham, apprehending that his Caſtle would be inveſted, 
8 had caus'd it to be ſtrongiy Fortified, and furniſh'd wich 
5 all Sorts of Munition, and mann d with a great Number 
of tall Soldiers. He alſo caus'd the Countrey People to 


withdraw into the moſt inacceſſible Receſſes, their Cat- 
tle and Goods. He ſent alſo Poſt to the Earl of Surrey, 
who was in York/bire, to haſten to his Succour. e 
Deſign on the Caſtle not ſucceeding, and the Scots meet- 
ing with little Spoil, and News being brought that the 
Earl of Surrey was coming with great Forces, King 
James retird into Scotland. He was purſued with all 
pecd by the Earl, who, not being able to come up to 
aum for Battle, fate down before Aron-Callie ; wu 
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An. 1496. ſoon took. It was one of the ſtrongeſt Places between 
WO Edinburgh and Berwick. The Earl ſoon after return'd to 


Yorkſhire ; King James having retir d farther into he 
Countrey,. and the Weather being extraordinary foul and 


ſtormy. 
& Vmando. Abs theſe Troubles arrived Peter Hialas (alias Pedro 
tween the 2 4 Aiala) Ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabel King 
—_— and Queen of $paiz, to treat of a Marriage between Carha- 
Spaniſh Em- Tine their ſecond Daughter, and Prince Arthur. The 
bal.ador. Treaty was by him ſet in a very good Way, and almoſt 
brought to Perfection. But upon tome Conference touch. 
ing this Buſineſs ; the King fell into Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Ending the Differences with Scotland. Upon the 
aſſured Confidence of the Succeſs of the Marriage, King 
Ferdinando had taken upon himſelf the Perſon of a Fra- 
ternal Ally to the King, and was not backward to give 
Advice to him. As Henry deſir d Peace between the two 
| Kingdoms, and yet was unwilling to ſue for it, he thought it 
beſt to carry on this Affair as done by the Council of Fer. 
dinando, and was content that D' Aiala, as in a Matter 
movd by himſelf, ſhould go into Scotlard to treat of 
Concord between the two Kings. D' Aiala, having ta- 
king it upon him, did with much Art bring King Fame 
to harken to quiet Counſels, and wrote to King Henry; 
that he hop'd a Peace might eaſily be ſetled, if he would 
ſend ſome wiſe Counſeilor of his own to treat of the 
Conditions. The King directed Biſhop Fox, who was 
then at his Caſtle of Norham, to confer with D' Aiala ; and 
that then they both ſhould treat with ſome Commiſhoners 
deputed from Scotland. At a Meetting of the Emgliſh 
and Scottiſh Commiſſioners at Fedworth, they could not 
agree to conclude a Peace. King Henry demanded to 
have Perkin deliver d up to him. But King James thought 
this would be too great an Aſperſion on his Honour; 


lince, tho he was not a competent Judge of his Title, 


et he had receiy'd him as a a 4 agg protected him as 2 


erſon fled for Refuge, aided him with his Arms, and 
married him to a near Kinſwoman of his own, on the 
Belief that he was a Prince. The Biſhop, failing in this 
Point, next mov'd that King Fames would give King 
Henry an Interview in Perſon at Newcaſtle. But King 


James ſaid, he meant to treat of a Peace, but not to go 
The Biſhop alſo demanded Reſtitution 
Damages for the 
t the Scorriſh Commiſſioners an{wer'd 3 


a begging for it. 
of the 1 7 taken by the Scots, or 
ame. 


— 
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Effect; That theſe Things were irrecoverable, and that 13 Hen. 
en BY King Henry's People were better able to bear the Loſs, VII. 
of 8 chan their Maſter was to repair it. But after all theſ . 
il and Diffculties, the Commiſſioners on both Sides proceeded 


far as to conclude a Truce for ſome Months follow- 
ing. And tho' King Fames would not formally retract 
his Judgment of Perkin, yet he civilly told him, That ac- 
cording to Promiſe he had done all he could for him, 
to the diſpleaſing a mighty King, and the —_— his 
own Nobles and People ; whom he might not hold in 
any long Diſcontent ; that therefore he would have him 
think of ſome fitrer Place for his Exile, and that he him- 
ſelf would help him with Shipping and Means to tranſport 
him where he ſhould defire. Perkin anfwerd in few 
Words, That he ſaw his Time was not yet come ; bur 
whatever his Fortunes were, he would both think 
and ſpeak - of the King. Having embark d 
his Wife and ſuch of his Followers as would not leave 
bim, he ſaiłd in three Ships into Ireland, and arrived at 
Cork the 26th of th Some flock'd to him thither ; a- 


whom was, it's ſaid, Maurice Earl of Deſmond. The May- 
or and Citizens of Waterford notified his Arrival to the 


King ; - and as they had bravely defended thernſelves a- 
gainſt Symmel's Adherents, ſo they did the fame now a- 
againſt Perkin; for which they were taken into the King's 
eſpecial Favour. A little before Perkir's Arrival there, 
Pope Alexander by his Nuncio ſent an hallowed Sword 
and Cap of Maintenance. Pope Innocent had done the 
like before; but it was not received in the ſame. Glory. 
For now the King order'd the Lord-Mayor and his Bre- 
thren to meet the Pope's Orator at London-Bridge; and all 
the Streets from the Bridze-Foot to the Palace of Paul s, 
where the King then lay, were lin'd with the Cieizens in 
their Liverics. The next Day, being All-hallow's Day, 
the King attended with many Prelates, Nobles, ec. went 
in Proceſſion to St. Paul's, having the Cap and Sword 
born before him. The King was ſeated in the Quire ; 
and the Lord Archbiſhop, being on the Greece of the 
Quire, in a long Oration ſet forth the Greatneſs of the 
Honour done the King by the Pope, in theſe Ornaments 
and Enſigns of the Benediction; and then recited the 
King's principal Acts by which he appear'd, in the Eyes 
of his Holineſs, to be worthy of all this great Honour. 
The late Corni/s Rebels, who had been taken and par- 
don d, and (as is faid) many of them ſold by their . 
or 
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An.1496 for one or two Shillings a piece, being come into their 
ww own Countrey, were rather embolden'd than reclaim'd by 
the King's Lenity. They ſpar d not to ſay among their 
Neighbours that the King did well to pardon them,knoy- 

ing he ſhould have but few Subjects lefr, if he hang'd all 

The Corniſh that were of their Mind. Some of them, hearing of 
Rebelsnvite Perkix's being in Ireland, found Means to let him know, 
Cornwal, That if he would come over to them, they would ſerve 
him. Hereupon he advis d with his Council, which are 

ſaid to be principally Three; Horne, a Mercer who fled 

for Debt; and Stelton, a Taylor; and Aſtley, a Scrive- 

nor: For Secretary Frion was gone. They adviſing him 

to ſet Sail with all ſpeed for Cornwal, he and his Wife 

landed there at Whit/and-Bay, in September, with four 

ſmall Barks, and about 140 fighting Men. He forthwith 

went to Bodmin, where about 3000 of the rude People 

came to him. Here he iſſued out a new Proclamation 

under the Name of Richard the Fourth, King of Eng- 

land ; making large Promiſes to the People, and many 
Invectives againſt King Henry and his Government. His 

Council advis'd him to make himſelf Maſter of ſome 

good walled Town, as well for the ſake of Spoil, as to 

be a ſure Retreat in Caſe of ill Succeſs in the Field. Ac- 

ne beſeges Cordingly he and his Men fate down before Exeter, the 
Laeter. ſtrongeſt and wealthieſt Town in thoſe Parts of England, 
They at firſt forbore all Force ; but made continual 

Shouts and Outcrys to terrify the Inhabitants. They al- 

fo call'd and talk'd to them from under the Walls, to 

join them; telling them, That if they would be the 

firſt to acknowledge him, King Richard would make their 

City another London. But the Citizens maintain d their 

Loyalty without any Tumult or Diviſion among them; 

and prepar d for a valiant Defence of the Town. They 

let down with Cords over the Walls in ſeveral Places, 

ſome Meſſengers to Court deſiring Succour. Perkin at 

laſt us d his utmoſt Force to aſſault the Town. He moun- 

ted ſcaling Ladders in divers Places on the Walls. At the 

ſame Time he attempted to force one of the Gates, by 

ramming with Logs of Timber, and the Uſe of Iron 

Bars and Crows. But theſe Arts failing him, he ſet one 

of the Gates on Fire. However, before the Gate could 

be fully conſum d, the Citizens block'd up the Paſſage, 

to ſome Diſtance, with Faggots and other Fuel; which 

they likewiſe ſet on Fire; and in the mean Time rais d 

up Rampiers of Earth, and caſt up deep Trenches, to 

DT | | ſerve 
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their N ſerve inſtead of Wall and Gate. As for the Eſcalades, 13 Hen. 
d by the Rebels were driven from the Walls with the Loſs of VII. 
— 2 | hearing of Perkis Arrival and the Sies — 
nowW- The King. erkins Arriv e Siege gs, 
d all Nor Exerer, 2 Sport with it, and was pleas' d at ts nd B 
ig of Enemies bei nt up in Exgiiſʒi Ground; and declard 

now, Win all poſſible 0 7s; that thoſe, who ſhould now aſſiſt 

ſerve ¶ him in putting ar End to theſe Troubles, would do him the 

are moſt acceptable Service. Great Numbers coming in, he 

fled Mem the moſt Forces to the Relief of Exeter, under the 

rive- ¶ Conduct of the Lord Chamberlain, attended by the Lord 

him BW Brook and Sir Rice 2p Thomas ; with Orders to give out 

Wife chat he was following in Perſon with a gallant Army. 

— The Earl of Dr vonſbire with his Son, and the Caroes, and 

W 


the Fulfordes, and other chief Men of Devonſhire,” made 

Haſte with ſome Troops, which they uncalled from the 
Court had rais d, to relieve Exeter and prevent the Kings 
Succours: Fhe Duke of Buckingham likewiſe, with many — bs 
Gentlemen, did in the ſame Manner take. Arms, and de- Siege, and 
fird ro know the King's Pleaſure. Perkin, underſtand- rakes Sanc- 
ing theſe Preparations from ſo many Parts, rais'd the Siege, Bene. 
and march'd'to Taunton; beginning to think of a Sanctu- 
ary, tho* the Corniſh Men fwore and vow'd not to leave 

him, while they had one Drop of Blood left. He retir'd 

from Exeter with between 6 and 7000 Men; many ha- 

ving come into him, when he was ſate down before that 
City ; and, on raiſing the Siege, ſome flipt away. When 

e was come near Taunton, he was all the Day diligent 

in bis Preparations, as if he meant to fight. But about * tet | 
Midnight he fled with 60 or 70 Horſe to Bewley in the nete l 
Neu- Foreſt; where he anddivets of his Company took Sanc- 


tuary, , | Fn A AR 
"The King, hearing of Perkizs Flight, preſently ſent 
500 Horſe after him, to prevent his getting to Sea, or 
into a Sanctuary. They, finding that he had taken Sanc- 
tuary at Bewley, beſet it and a ſufficient Watch, till 
they ſhould receive further Orders from the King. The. 
reſt of the Rebels yielded to the King's Mercy; who 
don'd them all in the End, except a few deſperate Per- 
dns, whom he reſery'd for Execution. And indeed he 
was a very merciful Prince; but three of the a 
ſuffering Death all his Reign ; nor were there ever ſo 
ew Executions for a fuch great Rebellions, as thoſe 
— — an _ * for Perkins — 
ou Ors, had regiſter d ves Sanctuary en, 
Vol. H. * D | when 
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An. 1496. when their Maſter did: And, whether on Pardon, ot 
— continuing within Privilege, they came not to be proceed. 
His af ed with. Some Horſe were ſent to fetch the Lady Gor 
Need with dn from St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, where ſhe 
great Huma- was left by her Husband Perkin, whom in all Fortune 
__ ſhe entirely lov'd. The King ſent after her with the gres. 
ter Diligence, fearing ſhe might be with Child; in which 
Caſe the Buſineſs would not have ended with Perkiz'; 
Perſon. The King receiv'd her not only with Compaſl. 
on, but alſo with Affection; and, comforting her, ſent 
her to his Queen, and aſlign'd her an honourable Penſion; 
which ſhe enjoy'd during his Life, and many Years af. 
ter. The Name of the White-Roſe, given to her Hu- 
band's fa. ſe Title (as of the Houſe of York) was conti. 

nued in common Speech to her real Beauty. 
Ting King Henry made a joyful Entry into Exeter, and thank: 
c:ccrs Exe- ed the Citizens for their Loyalty, and gave the Sword, 
* which he wore, to the Mayor, with Orders to have i 
ever after cartied before him. He caus'd ſome of the 
Ringleaders of the Corniſo Men to be executed there, and 
appointed the Lord Darcy and others, to be Commiſſioner 
for fining ſuch as were of any Value, and were any Ways 
concern d in aiding Perkin and the Corniſh Men. Thele 
Commiſſioners proceeded with great Strictneſsand Severity 
As for Perkiz himſelt, the King advis d with his Counci 
whether he ſhould offer him his Life, on quitting the 
Sanctuary and ſubmitting himſelf. Some advis d the King 
to take him out by Force, and put him to Death, as ina 
Caſe of Neceſſity; which diſpenſeth with conſecrated I hing 
and Places; and they doubted not of the Pope's ratifying 
| Declaration, at leaſt of his Indulgence. Others thought 
Perkin ſur- the King could not ſatisfy the World, touching the Im- 
rendersbim- poſture. or know the Bottom of the Contrivance, except 
* ſhould by fair Means get Perkin into his Hands. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent ſome Perſons to deal with Perkin, who 
gladly acceptcd the. Offer of Life, and, quitting his Sanc- 
tuary, ſurrender'd himſelf ; and was brought to the Kings 
Court at Exeter, but not to the King's Preſence ; tho 
ſometimes he would ſee him out of the Window or in 
Paſſage. He wis in Shew at Liberty; but really guarded 
with all poſſible Care and Watch, and order'd to follow 
Is publickly the King to Londov. The Scorn and Mockery which 
1 Perkin receiv d from the Courtiers and the Common- Peo- 
plwGKube, who flock d to ſee him, was extreamly mortifying 
As ſoon as he came to London, he was leaſurely, but _— 
41. gn0- 


4 * 
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Ignominy, led on Horſeback thro* Cheapſide and Cornbill 13 Hen. 
to the Tower, and back thence to Weſtminſter , ſuffering VII. 
by the Way, all Kinds of opprobrious and injurious WW 
Language. At a little Diſtance from him was led ano- 
ther Man bound Hand and Foot on Horſcback ; who 
had been Serjeant-Farrier to the King, and lately a chief 
Counſellor to Perkin, and being taken in the Habit of HisConfelh: 
an Hermit was brought to London; he did not come back FI 
from the Tower with Perkin, but was left there, and with- 
in a few Days after Executed. And not long after, Perkin 
being examin'd, an Extract of his Confeſſion was printed; 
giving an Account of his Father and Mother, and Grand- 
fire and Grandmother, and Uncles and Couſins, by Names 
and Sirnames ; and from what Places he travelI'd up and 
down. But there was little or nothing of his Deſigns, 
or of any Practices which had been held with him; nor 
was the Dutcheſs of Burgundy once pointed at. So that 
this Extract did not fully ſatisfy the People's Curioſity. But 
the King choſe rather not to fatisfy, than to kindle Coals. 

Nor does it appear, by any new Examination or Commit- 

ment, that any more Perſons of Quality were diſcover'd 

br appeach d. Thus fell this famous Impoſtor into King 
Henry's Hands, after a Diſturbance of about fix Years 

by Intervals : And hereby was ended one of the longeſt 

Plays of this Kind, which hath been in Memory, ſays 

my Lord Bacon. | 


By 4 great Fire in the Night, at the Palace of Shyne, 149 6 
near the King's own Lodging, a great Part of the Buil- Reg. 74 
ding and Furniture was conſum'd. Which gave him Oc- — n 
Glon of building from the Ground the fine Pile of Rich- forery er 


mond. Somewhat before this Time the * encou- — 


rag d the Diſcovery of Land in America. ere dwelt 
in Briſtol one Sebaſtion Gabato a Venetian, skill d in Geo- 
graphy and Navigation. As Chriſtopher Columbus had, a- 
bout ſix Years before, diſcover d New Lands to the South- 
Weſt, ſo Gabato faricied that Lands might be diſcoyer'd 
wwards the North-IYeff. The Old and New World (ſays 
my Lord Bacon) being broad towards the North, and 
pointed towards the South. it is probable that the firſt Diſco- 
very of Americaſhould be where the Lands do meet neareſt. 
Accordingly there had been before that Time a Diſcovery 
of ſome Lands, which they took to be Iſlands, but were 
indeed the Continent of America to the North-Weſt. Ga- 
late, alluring the King that he would find out a rich 

| D 2 Iſland 
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42.1498. Iſland, procur d him to man and victual a Ship at Briſtol, 
for the Diſcovery of that Ifland ; with whom venturq 
three {mail Ships of London- Merchants, having Wares fit 
for a Commerce with barbarous People. 12 {ail'd, 23 
he affirm'd at his Return and made a Chart thereof, very 
far N eſtwarde, with a Quarter of the North, on the North 
Side. of, Terra de Labrador, till he came to the Latitude 
of 67 + Degrees, finding the Seas ſtill open, Indeed the 
Diſcovery by Columbus had ſo affected the King, that 
not only in this Voyage, but again in the ſixteenth Year of 
his Reign, and alio in the Eighteenth, he granted New 
Commiliions for the Diſcovery and Inveſting of Unknown 
ands. | | 
In this Year there occurr'd a trifling and untoward Acci- 
dent, which drew on great and happy Effects in the Union of 
the two Kingdoms under King James the Firſt, by his ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown of England. During the Truce, 
ſome Scottiſb young Gentlemen came and made merry 
with ſome Erg/i/hmen in the Town of Norham ; and in 
their idle Times ſtood looking on the Caſtle. Some of 
the Garriſon obſerving their doing ſo twice or thrice, ſu- 
ſpected or quarrel'd with them tor Spies: Upon which 
they fell to ill Words; and from thence to Blows. Many 
were wounded on either Side; the Scots had the worſt, 
ſome of them being kil!'d. The reſt, haſtning Home, made 
Complaint. The Matter was debated between the War- 
1 dens of the Marches on both Sides, but no good Order 
The2 Kings was taken, King James hereupon ſent an Herald to King 
Son, Kine Henry to proteſt that, if Reparation was not made accor- 
5. ding to the Conditions of the Truce, he would denounce 


Gariſon at 
Norham- 
Caſtle, and 
ſome Scots. 
quarrel. 


to marry 
* War. King Henry anſwer' d, that, what was done, was 
— without his Knowledge and againſt his Will; but, if the 


Garriſon was in Fault, he would fee them puniſh'd and 
the Truce punctually obſerv'd. But this Anſwer ſeeming; 
to King James but a Delay, it did rather exaſperate than, 
ſatisfy him. Biſhop Fox, underſtanding from himſelf this 
Uneaſineſs, ſent many humble Letters to King James to 
Appeaſe him. Who wrote back, that he ſhould not be 
fully ſatisfy d, except he would come and diſcourſe with 
him of. theſe Differences, and of other Matters relating 
to the Good of both Kingdoms. The Biſhop, having 
advisd with King Hezry, went into Scotland. Meeting 
King James at Melroſt, an Abby of the Ceſtercians where 
the King then abode, they before the Council diſcours'd 
of this Diflerence. Afterwards the King privately . 
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him, * That, theſe temporary Truces being ſoon made 14 Hen. 
« and broken, he deſir d a ſtricter Amity with the King VU. 

« of England; and that the Way to effect it was by LW 
« King Herr ys giving him his eldeſt Daughter Margaret for 

« Wite ; and he doubted not the Succeſs of his Propo- 

« ſal, if the Biſhop would heartily engage in it”. The 

Biſhop promis'd to uſe his beſt Endeavours ; and, upon his 

return to Exgland, acquainted King Henry therewith; 

which was very acceptable to him. The Biſhop advis'd 

the King firſt ro conclude a Peace, and then treat of the 

Marriage by Degrees. Accordingly a Peace was. con- 

cluded and publiſh'd a little before Chriſtmas, to continue 

during the Lives of both the Kings, and ot the Survivor 

of them, and for one Year after. One Article was, That 

the Subjects of one King ſhould not enter into the other's 
Kingdom, without Letters Commendatory from their re- 
ſpective Kings. In this Year was born the King's third Prince Et. 
Son Edmund ; who ſhortly after died. About the fame 1,4 ies. 
Time came News of the Death of Charles the Erghth, French 
the King of France; whoſe Obſequies were with great * Denh. 
Pomp celebrated at London. 


As to Perkin, it was not long before he deceiv'd his 149 2. 
Keepers and fled to the Sea-Coaſts. But by diligent Search Reg. 34 
he was ſoon forc'd to return, and throw himſelf into the — _—_ 


Houſe of Bethlem, call'd the Priory of Shyne, which had taken and for 
the Priviledge of Sanctuary. He put himſelf into the Hands in teStocks. 
of the Prior of that Monattery ; Who, being a Man 
much reverenc'd, beg d Perkm's Life of the King, and 
no more. Many advis'd the King to hang him ; but he 
ſaid, Take out the Knave and ſet him in the Stocks. Ha- 
ving promis'd him his Life, he caus'd him to be brought 
out, and, within two or three Days after, on June 15th, 
Perkin was fetter'd and ſet in the Stocks for the whole 
Day, on a Scaffold erected in the Palace-Courr at oeſt- 
minſter ; and the next Day the ſame was done at the Crofs 
in Cheapſide; at both Places he read his Confeſſion before 
mention d. Being again committed to the Tower, after he Pape me | 
had been a while there, he grew intimate with four of his 2 — 
Keepers, Aſtwood, Strangways, Blewett and Long-Roger, Conſpiracy. | 
Servants to Sir John Digby, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Getting one or two of them to found the Mind of the 


Earl of Warwick, (who had been impriſon'd therein the firft 
Year of this Reign) it was at laſt agrecd that theſe four 


ſhould murder their Maſter, the Lieutenant, in the Night, 
D 3 and 
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An. 1499. and get the Keys of the Tower, and preſently relenſe the 
A Eart and Perkin. But this Conſpiracy was timely dif. 
cover'd and prevented; ſome tancying that Perkin was the 
— King's Bait to catch the unfortunate Earl of Warwick. 
of Harwics During this Conſpiracy there broke forth another Earl 
ſet up of Warwick ; a Cordwainer's (ſome ſay, a Shoemaker's) 
Son, of London, nann'd Ralph Milford; a young Man ſet 

up and inſtructed by Patriarc (or, Patrick) an Auguſtine 

Friar. They both came from Suffolk into Rent; where 

the Friar in the Pulpit declar'd this young Man to be the 

Earl of Warwick, and incited the People to help him. 

Upon which they were apprehended ; the young Man 

was executed, and the Friar condemn'd to perpetual Im- 
priſonment ; his Life being ſav'd by the Privilege of the 

Pertia tyd Order. Perkin, being proceeded with by a Commiſſion 
and hang d. Of Oyer and Terminer, was arraign'd at Weſtminſter in No- 
vember, upon divers Treaſons committed after his landing 

in this Kingdom, (fo the Judges adviſed, becauſe he was 

a Foreigner) and condemn'd, and hang'd a few Days af- 

ter at Tyburx ; where he again openly read his Confeſſion, 

and took ir upon his Death to be true. With him were 

executed John Mater, the Mayor of Cork, and his Son; 

who had been principal Abettors of his Treaſons : Tho 

Sir John Mare ſays, that Water's Son Philip was pardon'd, 

as were alſo the Citizens of Cork. Soon after, eight 

Perſons, of whom four were the Licutenant's Men, were 
condemn'd for the Tower-Confpiracy ; of which eight, 
Extot 7” only two were executed. Immediatly after, on Novem- 
; ber 21ſt, was arraign'd before the Earl of Oxford, High- 
Steward of Exglaud for the Time, the unfortunate Earl 

of Warwick, for conſpiring with Perkin to raiſe Sedition 

and deſtroy the King. The Earl confeſſing the Indict- 

ment, had Judgment, and on November 28th was behead- 

ed on Tower-Hill. He was the laſt Heir-Male of the 
Plantagenets, who had flouriſh'd from the Time of Hen- 

7y the Second. The King was ſeverely cenſur'd for this 

xecution. He laid much of the Odinm of it on the 

King of Spain, Letters, concerning the Marriage de- 

pending, were ſhew'd from Spain; in which Ferdinand. 

in plain Terms declar'd that he was loth to ſend his 
Daughter Catharine to Troubles and Dangers ; and that 

he ſaw no Aſſurance of Prince Arthur's Succeſlion, 

ſo long as the Earl of Warwick lived. Which long after- 

wards made the Princeſs Catharine (viz. when Henry the 


Eighth's Reſolution of a Divorce from her was made 
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known to her), uſe ſome ſuch Words as theſe, That ſbe 16 Hen. 


had not offended, but it was a Fudgment of God, for that VII. 
ber former Marriage was made in Blood. 


——— — —— 


Upon Occaſion of a great Plague in London and divers 1500. 
tker's) other Parts of the Kingdom, (which in one Year ſwept Reg. +5 ? 
an ſet away 30,009 Men, Women and Children in London) the A great 
ruſtine King, after frequent Change of Places, went over to Ca- Plague. King» 
where 1, together with his Queen and Family, in the Begin- en- 
De the ning of May. The Arch-Duke Phil;p ſent Ambaſſadors to li. Arch- 
him. congratulate him on his Arrival, and to know if he would cg 
Man receive a Viſit from him; deſiring the King to appoint 
u Im- ſome Place out of any walled Town or Fortreſs, he ha- 

F the ving on the like Occaſion denied to meet the French King 

iſſion in ſuch Town or Fortreſs. King Henry appointed St. Fe- 

n No- ters Church without Calais, and ſent the Lord St. John, 

nding and the Secretary to the Arch Duke. Who, going to 

e Was Maſs at Sr. Omers, rode between the Lord St. John on 

ys af. bis Right Hand, and the Secretary on his Left. On the 

(on, Day appointed for the Interview in the Suburbs of Calais, 

were the King rode ſome Diſtance from St. Peter's Church to 

Son; receive the Arch-Duke. — on their approaching, 

Tho alighted and offer d to hold the King's Stirrup at hi: alighc- 

on'd, ing; but the King would not permit it. They affectio- 

eight nately embrac'd, and retir d to the Church, to a Place 

were prepar d. They had a long Conference on the Confirma · 

eight, tion of former Treaties, the — — Commerce, and 

Vem- croſs-Marriages, between Heury the Duke of York, and the 

Jigh- Arch-Duke's Daughter ; and between the Arch-Duke's 

Earl Son and Heir, and Mary the King's ſecond Daughter ; 

lition which never took Effect. The Arch Duke was very af- 
dict- ſectionate in the Demonſtrations of his Reſpect for King 

nead- Henry; calling him Father, Patron and Protector, as the 

* the King obſerv'd in his Letter to the Mayor and Aldermen : 
Hen- of Londov. Lewis the King of France alſo ſent the Go- — 
r this vernor of Picardy, and the Bailiff of Amiens, to viſit him. 

1 the King Henry, and acquaint him with his Victory, and his 


de- winning the Dutchy of Milan, and his Impriſomment of 
andy the Duke Lodowick Sforza. The Plague being ccas'd, King returns 
{ his King Henry return'd to London; well fati;fy'd with the C. 


that Teſtimonies- of the good Eſteem in which he was held 
on, by the neighbouring — of the Particulars of which 
frer- he ſent an Account from Calais, in a Letter to the Mayor 
the and Aldermen of London; as he ever made much of the 
nade Citizens, and apply d himſelf to them with great Affability. 
rn D 4 At 
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An. 1500. At the ſame Time Jaſper Pons, a learned Spaniard, came 


SYN into Exgland from Pope Alexander the Sixth, on Occahj. 
— on of the Year of Jubilee. The Pope, to ſave the Hz. 
the Kingro Zards and Charges of Journeying to Rome, thought good 
= _ to grant Indulgences by Exchange to ſuch as would pay a 
me dens convenient Rate, ſeeing they could not come to fetch 
them. The Commiſſioner, managing more dextrouſly 

than Pope Leo's Commiſſioners —— in Germany, 

where they had to do with Luther, levied great Sums of 

Money to the Pope's Uſe, with little or no Scandal. For 

the ſame Nuntio brought a Brief from the Pope, „ Ex. 

«© horting and ſummoning the King to come in Perſon 

« againſt the Turks; it having been agreed in the Con- 

& clave, and by ſeveral foreign Ambaſſadors, that the 

** Hungarians, Bohemians and Polonians ſhould make War 

c on Thrace ; the French and Spaniards, upon Greece; 

« and that the Pope in Perſon, accompany'd with the 

<< King of Ergland and the Venetious and other conlider. 

ce able Maritime States, ſhould go with a powerful Fleet 

ce to Conſtantinople ; and that for theſe Ends he had ſent 

«« Nuncios to all Chriſtian Princes, to deſire them to con- 

« tribute Forces and Money with all Speed, for this ſa- 

ce cred Enterprize, and to put an End to all Quarrels 
9 and Differences among themſelves ”. The King's An- 
her tz. ſwer to Pons was, © That he was as ready as any Prince 
P:opolal, e to accompany. and aſſiſt his Holineſs ; but the Diſtance 
e of his Kingdom would make it doubly morechargeable 
ce and delaying to any Undertaking, than the ſame Pre- 

ce parations of nearer. Maritime Powers would be; that 

ce — no Galleys; that his Seamen were not ſo apt 

« for thoſe Seas as theirs; that by their taking his Part 

« Emulation and Diviſion might be avoided, which 

ce would probably ariſe, if France and Spain ſhould both 

ce join by Land in the Holy War on Greece; and that 


ce he himſelf would not he wanting in Aids and Contri- | 


« butions : But if both thoſe Kings ſhould refuſe, ra- 
ce ther than his Holineſs ſhould go alone, he would wait 
te on him, as ſoon as he could be ready; provided he 
« might have ſome good Towns, on the Sea-Coaſts of 
ec Italy, put into his Hands, for the Retreat and Securi 

& of 2 Men ; provided alſo he might firſt ſee all i 
« ferences among Chriſtian Princes appeas d; he hiraſelf 
ce being in none”. Not long after, the King was elect⸗ 
oh by the Knights of es, Protector of their 
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This Century concluded with the Deaths of Cardinal 17 Hen. 


Fobn Morton, Chancellor of England, and Archbiſhop of 


VII. 


Canterbury ; and of Thomas Rotheram, Archbiſhop ff. 


vrt; and of Thomas Langton, Biſhop of Wintheſter. The 
firſt was ſucceeded by Henry Dean, Biſnop of Salibury; 
the ſecond by Thomas Savage, Biſhop of London; and 
the third by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durham ; all of them 
eminent Men. In the two laſt Years alſo, were fome 
Proceedings againſt Hereticks, which was rare in this 


King's Reign, and rather by Penances than by Fire. The 


King is ſaid to have turn'd one of them by Diſpute at 
Canterbury. Henry was indeed ſtudious rather than learn- 
ed; deg moſt Books which were of any Worth, in 
the French "Tongue; tho' he underſtood Latin, as appears 


by Cardinal Hadriar's and others Letters to him in La- 
learned Writers among us King Hen- 
Beſides ſuch as have been, or may yet be Y) Reign, 


in. Nor were there wanting 
in his Reign. 
mention d in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, were theſe fol- 
lowing. George Ripley, a Carmelite-Friar of Boſton ; who 
wrote ſeveral Mathematical Treatiſes. Dr. John Ergham, 
a Black-Friar, born in York, Profeſior of Divinity at Ox- 
ford, and fond of Prophecies. John Percival, a Cartha- 
ſan Monk. Thomas Maillorie, a Welchman, who wrote 
of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round-Table. 
Thomas Scroop, of the noble Family of the Screops 5; who 
affected to preach in Sackcloth and bare-Foor : He was 
ſometimes a BexearFine, ſometimes a Dominican, and ſome- 
times a Carmelite-Friar ; and was at laſt made a Biſhop in 


Ireland, and liv'd to be near 100 Years old; the latter Part 


of his Life he ſpent like an Archorite. Fohn Alcock, 
Biſhop of Ely, Founder of Jeſus-Colledge in Cambridge: 
It was before a Nunnery ; but the Abbeſs and the Nuns 
were turn'd out for their diſſolute Lives. Stephen Has, 


Eſq; one of the Gentlemen of the King's Privy-Cham- 


ber. William of Bintree in Nerfo!k, a Carmelite-triar of 
Burnham, and a great Divine. Milliam Getlion of Lyn, 
Provincial of the Auguſtine-Friars. Milliam Celling of Fe- 
verſbam, a Monk of Canterbury. Philip Bromierd, 2 Do- 
ninican-Friar, a Divine. John Mills, L. J. D. Of Bra- 
zen- Noſe-Colledge in Oxford; which Colledge was founded 
in this Reign by William Smith, Biſhop of London. Rich- 
ard Shireburn, Biſhop of Chicheſter, fam d for his Learn- 
ing and Eloquence. Robert Viduus, Vicar of Thaxſtead 
in Eſſex, and Canon of Hells; Hollingſhead ſays, he 
was an excellent Poet. Dr. Kenighal. Hevry _ 

* * 


riters in 
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An. 1500. Cardinal Morton's Chaplain. Edmund Dudley, Eſq; (of 

WY Whom afterwards) wrote a Book entitul d, Arbor Reipub. 

- lice. John Buckinham, an excellent Schoolman. Wilkam 

| Blacknie, D. D. a Carmelite-Friar. Bernardus Andreas, 
who call'd himſelf Poet Laureat and Hiſtoriographer Roy. 
al ; he wrote the Life of this King. As for ers of 
State, the King was ſerv'd by Morton, Fox, Bray, the 
Prior of Lanthony, Warham, Urſwick, Huſſey, Frowick, 
Molſe 9 and others. 


1501. The firſt Year of the Sixteenth Century is famous for the 
Reg. r. Marriage between Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catharine 
Prince Ar- Of Spain. She arrived at Plymouth October 2. (Stow ſays the 
one bes 2 and entered London November 12. and was married to the 
Spain, Prince in St. Pauls November 14. he being about 15 Years old, 

or according to Hollingſbead but 13. the chief Manager 
was Biſhop Fox. Her Arrival, Entry and Marriage were 
with great Magnificence. She was deſcended from the 
Houſe of Lancaſter. Her Portion was 200,000 Crowns, 
which was turn'd over to the King by Act of Renunciati- 
on; whereof 100,000 were payable 14 Days after the So- 
lemnization, and the other Moiety at two Payments an- 
nual, but part of it tu be paid in Jewels and Plate, a due 
Courſe being ſet down to have em juſtly priʒ d. Her J oin- 
ture was the third Part of the Principality of Wales, the 
Dukedom of Cornwall, and the Earldom of Cheſter, to be after 
ſet forth in ſeveralty; and if ſhe ſhould come to be Queen 
of England, ſhe was to have as much as any former Queen 
of England had. When the Divorce ot King Henry VIII. 
from Queen Catharine did ſo much buſy the World, it 
was queſtion'd whether Prince Arthur actually conſumma- 
ted the Marriage. She deny d it, at leaſt her Council ſtood 
upon it; tho? the Plenitude of the Pope's Power of diſpen- 
{ing was the main Queſtion. And long after Queen Mary's 
Party maintain'd the Negative, and Queen Elizabeth the 
Affirmative ; but the Examination of this Matter belongs 
to the ſucceeding Reign. In this Year Sir John Shaw the 
Lord Mayor firſt causd the Aldermen to ride to the Wa- 
terſide, when he went to the Exchequer by Water to be 
ſworn : He was alſo the firſt who held the Mayor's Feaſt 
in Guild-Hall, which was before kept at Grocers or Mer- 
chant-Taylors Hall. In the 19th Year of this Reign Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot brought into England three Indians, who were 
clothed in Beaſts Skins and eat raw Fleſh ; two of them 
were ſeen two Years after, dreſs d like Engliſumen, and not 
. 0 


* 
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to be diſtinguiſh'd from them. In this Year (tho ſome 17. Hen. 
ſay in the following Year) Edmund Earl of Suffolk, Son ro VII. 
Elizabeth the eldeſt Siſter of Edward the IVth, by John 50 
Duke of Suffolk, her ſecond Husband, and Brother to John The Fart of 
Earl of Lincoln ſlain at . had kilrd a Man in his Shi Fes 
Fury, being of an haſty and cholerick Diſpoſition. King Flanders but 
Henry pardon'd him; but made him openly plead his Par- e ne 
don, which was ſuch a Mortification to him, that taking te King. 
the Favour for a Mark of Ignominy, he went ſecretly into 
Flanders to his Aunt the Dutcheſs Margaret. But by Meſ- 
ſages thither from King Henry, and her declining to help 
him, he was ſo wrought upon as to return and be recon- 
ciled to the King. His Pride and Haughtineſs was after- 


wards his Ruin in the Reign of King Henry the VIIIth. 


On January 18. the firſt Stone of Henry the VIIth's Cha- An. 1502. 
pel was laid within the Monaſtery of Weſtminſter, by Zohn Reg ix. 
Iſip the Abbot, Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the Garter, 

Dr. Barnes, Maſter of the Rolls, Sir Edward Stanhopeand 

others, aſſiſting at the Ceremonies. The Charges of the 

Building are ſaid to amount to no more than 14,000 (;ome 

fay only 10,000) Pounds. On April 2. died Prince Ar- 

thur, tho? of a good Conſtitution, at Ludlow Caſtle, where Prince Ar- 
he then kept his Court as Prince of Wales. He was very * Peach. 
ſtudious and learned, — * his Years and the Cuſtom of 

great Princes. And as this is all that remains of his Cha- 

racter, ſo it is not to be Wonder d at, that ſo little is ſaid of 

him, conſidering the King's Manner of educating his Chil- 

dren; for tho' he loy'd them and was _— of their Edu- 

cation, yet he was not much willing to an ular 

Luſtre 6 them. (5g 


On February 18. Henry Duke of York, was created Prince 1503. 
of Wales, which was conſtrued to be deferr'd till a conſi- Reg. 23. 
derable Time after Prince Arthur's Death, that it might 
appear whether the Princeſs Catharine were with Child by 
him. Prince Henry was at the ſame time made Earl of Duke Heng 
Cheſter and Flint; the Dukedom of Cornwall devoly'd to e 
him by Statute. The King (as is ſuppos'd either to ſave 
a ſecond Jointure, or to continue the Alliance with Spain) g ones. 
reſol vd to marry Prince Henry to the ſame Princeſs Catha- cted to his 
rine, his Brother's Widow. He wrote both to Spain and Brothers Wir 
Rome about it. King Ferdinand was ſatisfied ; but the King 
met with Difficulties in procuring a Diſpenſation from the 
P ope. Cardinal Hadriay, at Rome, was emplo;”d ne 
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An.1c02. King to perſuade Pope Julius to expedite the Diſpenſation 
0 503 King finding the Go difficult to grant it, urg d 2 
cipal Argument of the King's Meric from that See, that 
he had touch'd none of thoſe Dexiers, which had been le. 
vied by Pons in England, as the Cardinal himſelf wrote to the 
King. The Lady herſelf afterwards procur'd another Bull fo 
the Corroboration of the Marriage, with a Clauſe of wel For. 
fan cognitam, which was not in the firſt Bull, ſhe her {elf, 
at leaſt her Council, denying the Conſummation. Prince 
Henry, tho” but 12 Years old, did at the firſt Propoſal op. 
poſe this Marriage; but at laſt he conſented and was cons 
Which pro- tracted to her, and married her after his Father's Death; 
pro ; , 
_—_— which Marriage, thro God's overruling Providence, was 
Refirmation the Occaſion of great Events and Changes, eſpecially in 
here, the Reformation. | 
| In the Beginning of this Year were made the Efponſals 
of the Lady Margaret, the King's eldeſt Daughter, to James 
Marriage of the [Vth. King of Scorlaud. The Marriage was pertorm'd 
Jones King by Proxy, and publiſh'd Fanuary 25, at St. Pauls Croks, 
with Marga- where Te Deum was ſolemnly ſung, the Joy of the Citizens 
x ing remarkably great. In Auguſt the Marriage was Con- 
7" ſummated at Edinburgh. The King brought his Daugh- 
ter as far as Colli- Meſton, and then contign'd her to the con- 
duct of the Earl of Northumberland; who with a noble 
Train of Lords and Ladies, brought her into Scotland to 
the King her Husband. King Henry gave her 10000 , for 
her Portion. The King of Scotland Jointure was 20000. 
a Year after his Death, and 1000/7. a Year at preſent, for 
her Allowance or Maintenance, to be fet forth in Lands 
of the beſt and moſt certain Revenue. As this Marriage 
had been in Treaty almoſt Three Years, fo it is reported 
that, during the Treaty, the King remitted the Matter to 
his Council, and that ſome at the Table did put this Caſe; 
c if King Henrys two Sons ſhould die without Iſſue, then 
ce the Kingdom of England would devolve to the King of 
te Scotland; which might prejudice the Monarchy of Eng- 
de land.” To which the King anſwer d. If ſuch a Caſe 
« ſhould ha Scotland would be an Acceſſion to Eng- 
c land, and not England to Scotland, for the greater would 
« draw the leſs ; and that this was a ſafer Union for Eng- 
« land than that of France; which ſilenc d thoſe who ſtar- 
ted the Difficulty. This is the happy Match which gave 
the lawful Succeſſion of England to the Kings of Scotland, 
in the Perſon of our Ting Fawn the Iſt, after the Death 
of Queen Ehzabeth. «© For the preſent, (as the N % 
. ; cc i 
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cc un between the two Realms, and for along Time af- 


GL 
« Roſs ſays) this Marriage produc'd perfect Peace and A- 19 Hen. 


VII. 


« ter; the two Kings continuing in great Love and Friend. (4g 


« ſhip, the Subjects of both Kingdoms marrying and tra- 
« ding with each other, as if they were all under one com- 
« mon P rince, whereby Riches, Juſtice, & Co flour iſh'd 
« thro” the whole Iſland,” This Year was alſo. remarkable 
for the Death of Queen Elizabeth, who died February 11. 
in Childbed in the Tuer, and the Child alſo died not long 
after. The King had eight Children by her, four Sons, 
vis. Prince Arthur. Prince Henry, and Edwuxad, and ano- 
ther, who both died young; four Daughters, Margaret, 
Mary, and two more who died in their Childhood. As 
for Mary,. we ſhall afterwards take Notice of her. Mar- 
garet, as hath been related, was married to the King of 
Scotland. After his Death, ſhe had for her ſecond Huſ- 
band, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 15 14. and after 
aDivorce from him, ſhe married Henry Stuart, afterwards 
Lord Meſſen, 1526. In the ſame Year with Queen EA 
zabeth, died Sir Reginald Bray, one of the King's chief 
Counſellors. | 


King Hear) ing ſecur'd by the Amity of Scotland, Spain, 1 
Reg 12 


and Burgundy, and freed from Domeſtick Diſturbances, 
dd more than ever gather and heap up Treaſure, by the 
Help of Richard Emęſon, the San of a Sieve- maker at Tor- 


eſter, as is reported, and afterwards Maſter or Surveyor of 
the King's Forfeits in divers Kinds, who was aſſiſted by 2 


9 


Eduard Dudley, of a good Family and eloquent, ſo that and Daley. 


he would make odious Things appear well. They were 
both of them Lawyers and privy Counſellors: But they 
were eſteem d by the People as Horſe-Leaches and Shearers. 
At firſt they caus'd divers Subjects to be indicted for ſun- 
dry. Crimes: and when the Bills were found, they preſently 
committed them; but did not produce them in any reaſo- 
mable Time to their Anſwer, but ſuffer d them to languiſh 
long in Priſon, and by ſundry artificial Devices and Ter- 
tors extorted from them great Fines and Ranſoms, which 
they term d Compoſitions and Mitigations. Afterwards, 
without imacneng of Indictment, they ſent forth their 
Precepts to attach Men, and convent them before them- 


ſelves and ſome others at their private Houſes, in a Court 
of Commiſſion, and there uſed to ſhuffle up a ſummary. 
Proceeding by Examination, without Trial of Jury; aſſu- 
— . 
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| 
An.1504. and in Controverſies civil. They alſo uſed to charge the 
Ws Subjects Lands with Tenures in Capite, by bnd falſe 
Offices, nd thereby to work upon them for Wardſhip, 
Liveries, primier Siefines and Alienations, being the Fruits 
| of thoſe 'Tenutes; refuſing, on divers Pretexts and Delays, 
to admit Men to travers thoſe falſe Offices according to 
| the Law. Nay, the King's Wards, after they had accom. 
pliſh'd their full Age, could not be ſuffer'd to have Livery 
of their Lands, without payitig exceſſive Fines: They al. 
ſo vex'd Men with Informations of Intruſion upon ſcarce 
colourable Titles. They would not permit Men, when 
out-law'd in perſonal Actions, to purchaſe their Charters 
of Pardon, without paying intolerable Sunis; ſtanding on 
the ſtrict Point of Law, which upon Outlawries giveth 
Forfeiture of Goods. Nay, contrary to all Law and Co. 
lour, they maintain d, that the King to have tſie half 
of Men's Lands and Rents, during two Years, for a pain in 
Caſe of Outlawry. They would alſo force Jurors to find 
as they directed, otherwiſe they would convent, imprifon 
and fine them. But their principal working was upon pe- 
nal Laws, ſparing none great or ſmall ; not confidering 
| whether the Law was poſſible or impoſſible, in Uſe or 
| Obſolete; raking into old and new Statutes, tho many of 
| them were intended rather for Terror than Rigor. Nor 
| did they want a Rabble of Promoters, Queſt-mongers, 
and leading Jurors at their Command ; ſo that they could 
have any Thing found, either for Fact or Valuation. By 
theſe Courſes and many others, they gain'd great Riches 
and Subſtance to themſelves, as well as to the King. Who 
being mov'd to examine into the State of Things, had au- 
thoriz d theſe two Perſons for that Purpoſe, they being 
thought the beſt PraCticers in the Law. My Lord Bacon 
ſays, he ſaw a Book of Accounts of Empſor's, that had 
the King's Hand almoſt to every Leaf, by way of lgning, 
and was in ſome Places poſtilVd in the Margent with the 
King's Hand likewiſe ; where was this Memorandum of i 
the King's Hand, Item, Received of ve Marks 
& for the Pardon to be procur d, and if the Pardon do not 
ct paſs, the Money to 4. repaid, except the Party be ſome 
cc other way ſatisfied.” And overagainſt this Memorandum, 
« Otherwiſe ſatisfied.” So that little Sands and Grains hel- 
ped to make up the great Heap. My Lord Bacon alſo ſays, 
there remains to this Day a Report, that at Henningham, 
a Caſtle belonging to the Earl of Oxford, who was the 
King's principal Servant both in Peace and War, _— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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had been ſump: uouſly entertain d. At his going away, the 20 Hen. 
Earl's Servants ſtood in their Livery Coats, with - VII. 
fances rang'd on both Sides, and made the King a Lane 
The King faid to the Earl, ſurely theſe Gentlemen and Teo- 

nen are your menial Servants. Ihe Earl ſmiling ſaid, That 

would not be for his Eaſe, but they were moſt of them his 

Retainers (i. e. held Land by any Title of the Earl) har 

came to ſerve him at that time, but chiefly to ſee his Grace. 

The King ſtartled a little and ſaid, that he thank'd bim for 

his good Chear, but he could not endure to bave his Laws 

broken in his Sight, and that his Attorney muſt talk with 

him. And it is Part of the Report, that the Earl com- 

pounded for no leſs than 15000 Marks. 

In this Year the Earl of Suffolk, having ſunk deep in E. of Seit 
Debt, by being too gay at Prince Arthur's Marriage, and er ang 
encourag d no doubt by the Murmurs of the People againſt Time. 
the King's Government, fled again to Flanders, with his 
Brother Richard. The King arttully cauſed Sir Robert Cur- 
ſon, Governour of Hammes Caſtle near Calais, to fly from 
his Charge and offer his Service to the Earl. By him the 
a, learn'd the Earl's Secrets, and his chief Supporters in 
England, and hereupon attach'd William Courtney, Earl of 


Devonſbire, the King's Brother-in-Law, he having married 


the Lady Catharine, Siſter to King Herry's _ Elixa- 

beth : The Earl was kept Priſoner during the King's Life. 

The K ing alſo attach d William de la Pol (the Earl of Suf- 

folk's Brother) who was alſo long kept Priſoner; tho more upon which 

at large; and the Lord Abergaveny, and Sir Thomas Green, ſeveral were 

who were ſet at Liberty; and Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir pet 

John Wyndham, who were beheaded. This Tyrrel Tyr+1, the 

was the Perſon who had the Management of the Murder * 

of King Edward the Vth and his Brother in the the Tower. v. and bis 

Holling ſhead ſays he was beheaded on May 6. 1503. Some Brother. 

other meaner Perſons were alſo taken up and executed. To 

keep up Curſon's Credit in Flanders, the Pope's Bull of Ex- 

communication and Curſe againſt him, and the Earl, and 

ſome others of his Abettors by Name, and againſt all in 

general, was publiſh'd at St. Pauls Croſs, the firſt Sunday 

in November. But ſhortly after Curſon return'd to England, 

and withal into wonted Favour with the King, but worſe 

Fame with the People: The Earl, being diſcourag'd by 

his Departure, and finding himſelf deſtitute of Hopes, (the 

Dutcheſs being grown cool in ſuch Attempts) wander'd The Earl af- 

for ſome Time in France and Germany. Bur he, after ſome ter ſome 

wandering, retir d again to the Protection of the Arch- 322g. 
* Duke * 
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An. 150g. Duke Philip in Flanders; who, by the Death of 1/abelli 


WAYS Queen of Spain, was at that Time King of Caftite, in ri 


1505. „ The Kingcallda Parliament January 24. in which Dad; 
R > ley, ſo hateful to the People, was choſen Speaker. Seve. 
Rar — Laws. were made by this Parliament. They difannulld 
ment call d. all Patents of Leaſe or Grant, to ſuch as came not on laws 
ful Summons, to ſerve the King in his Wars againſt his 
Enemies or Rebels, or that ſhould depart without the 

King's Licence. There had been the like Law made foi 
Officers; and by this Statute. it was extended to Lands 
Another Statute was made, R the Importation of 
Manufactures of Silk wrought by itſelf, or mix d with any 

ether Thread. But it did not extend to Stuffs of whole 
Piece (we having no Home- Manufacture of them at that 

Time) but of knit Silk, or Texture of Silk, as Ribbands; 

Laces, Cauls, Points and Girdles, &c. which the People 

of England then very well knew how ro make. This Law 

(ſays my Lord Bacon) pointed at a true Principle, viz. where 
foreign Materials are but Superfluities, foreign Manufac- 

tures ſhould be prohibited, for that wilt either baniſh the 
Superfluity, or gain the Manufacture. There was a Law 

alſo of Reſumption of Patents of Goals, and the re- 
annexing of them to Sherifwicks ; privileg d Officers, as 

well as privileg d Places, being a great Interruption to Ju- 

ſtice. ere was alſo a Law to reſtrain the By-Laws of 
Ordinances. of Corporations ; that they ſhould not be put 

in Execution, without the Allowance of the Chancellor, 
Treaſurer, and two chief Juſtices, or three of them, ot 

of the two Juſtices of Circuit where the Corporation was: 

By another Law, all clipp d, miniſh d or impair'd Coins of 

Silver, were not to be current in Payments, without gi- 

* * Remedy of Weight, which was in Effect to bring 

in the Silver Coin to the Mint, to be new coin d. There 


was alſo a long Statute againſt Vagabonds, remarkable for | 


two Things, 1. The Parliament's Diſſike of putting them 
in Goal, as being chargeable, us, and of no open 
Example. 2. That here, as alſo in other Statutes of this 
Kind during thisReign, there are coupled the Puniſhment 
of Vagabonds, and the. Prohibition or Dice and Cards, 
and unlawful Games, to Servants and mean People, and 
the ſuppreſſing of Ale-Houſes. As for Riot and Retainers, 
there was ſcarce a Parliament in this Reign without a Law 
_ them. There was alſo granted a Subſidy, both for 
the Temporalty and Clergy. Put 
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and of a noble Mind, and excell'd in ſo many Things elſe, 
that he needed nor to make Riches his Glory. On No- 
vember 13. was kept the Serjeants Feaſt ; which was the 
ſecond Call in this King's Reign. The Serjeants were 
Robert Brudnell, William Grevil, Thomas Marrow, George 
Edzore, John Moor, Fohn Cutler, Thomas Elliot, Guy Pal- 
mes, Lewis Pollard, and William Fairfax. This Year alſo 
Pope Julius ſent him a Cap of Maintenance, and a Sword, 
35 to the Chief Defender of Chriſt's Church, with which Ti- 
tle Pope Alexander the VIth. and Pope Pius the IIId. had 
alſo. honour'd him; which Preſents were received with 
many pompous Ceremonies. | 


65 


On November 26. died Iſabel Queen of Caſtile, an Ho- 7/:4e! Queen 
nour to her Sex and Times, and the Corner-Stone of the of $aiz dies 


Greatneſs of Spain, which hath followed Ir was in her 
Right that her Husband, Ferdinando of Arragon reign'd. 
Her Daughter Joan, Arch-Duke Philip's Wife, was the 
Heireſs to Caſtile; which made King Henry to be more ob- 
ſervant of the Effects of Iſabels Death, ſince he alſo was 
obſery'd to reign in right of his Wife, whereby on her 
Death, Prince Henry would be the Heir. Nor was the 


King unconcern'd how the Balance of Power, with reſpect 


to himſelf and France, would be hereby alter d; of which 
ſee my Lord Bacon. He had alſo (it ſeems) an Inclination 


to marry the young Queen of Naples, the Widow of Fer- 


Anand the younger, 27 Years old. He ſent Francis Har- poung —_ 


K. inclines to 


ſm, James Braybrook, and John Stile, upon two ſecret of Naples. 


Inquiries, rather than Negotiations, 1. The one touching 
the Perſon and Condition of that young Queen of Naples. 


To conceal which, he gave them Letters of Compliment 
from Princeſs Catherine to her Aunt and Neice, the old 
and young Queens of Naples. The Inſtructions were ve- 
ry curious and exquiſite, relating to her Perſon, Complex- 
ion, Favour, Feature, —_— Heaith, Age, Cuſto Be. 


Vol. IL 


| 
1 
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An. 1505. Behaviour, Conditions and Eftate. But he was ſoon cool d 
ben he was inform'd by his Ambaſſadors, that ſhe had; 
odly Jointure in the Kingdom of Naples, before the 

Kinedom was in Ferainazdo's Hands; but that ſince then, 

all was aſſign d to the Army and Garriſons there, and the 

received only a Penſion or Exhibition out of his: Coffers, 

2. The other Part of their Inquiry related to the State of 

Things ſince Habella's Death. The King gave them the 

Copy of a Book of new Articles of Peace, which he had 

before deliver d to Dr. De Puebla, the Leiger Ambaſſadot 

of Spain here in England. They were to carry this Book 

with them from Naples to the Court of Ferdinando. By 

Ferdinand their Reports it appear d to the King, that Ferdinandb did 

continues the Continue the Government of Caſtile, as Adminiſtrator to 

0 = his Daughter Juan, by the Title of Queen Iſabels Will 

and partly by the Cuſtom of the Kingdom as he pretended; 

afid that all Grants were expedited in the Name of Juan, 

his Daughter, and himſelf as Adminiſtrator, without Men- 

tion of Philip her Husband ; and that Ferdinando, tho di 

veſting himſelf of the Name of King of Caſtile, meant 

to hold the Kingdom without Account, and in abſolute 

Command; and that he attempted to obtain Philp's per- 

mitting him the Government of Caſtile during his Life, 

The Ambaſladors alſo acquainted the King, that the Peo- 

ple of Spain, both Nobles and Commons, were better af- 

fected to Philip, ſo he brought his Wife with him than to 

Ferdinando, Who had impos'd on them many Taxes and 

Tallages. Th reported alſo, that Amaſon, Ferdinando; 

Secretary, had _ ropos'd a Marriage between Charles 

Prince of Caſtile, (P 155 Son) and Mary the King's ſe- 

cond Daughter. e Treaty of which was afterwards fi- 

niſh'd by the Emperor Maximilian, Philip's Father. By 

theſe and other Informations, the King was prepared how 

to carry, himſelf between Ferdinand and his Son-in-Law Ph 

lp; deligning to keep them at one with themſelyes, and 
to maintain a Friendſhip with them both. | 


Philip, the better to ſurprize Ferdinando, did ſo early a 
Zanuary ſet forth with a great Fleet out of open, Wo 
rove 
blew 


1506. 
Reg. . let 
Philo and Joan his Wife to go to Spain; but a great Tempeſt 
wite his Fleet on the Engliſh Coaſt. Which Tempeſt 


his Wite 


drove by 2 down the Golden Eagle from St. PauPs Spire, which fell 
on the Sign of the Black Eagle in St. Paul's Church-Tard 
(where the School-Houſe now ſtands) and batter'd and 
broke it down. The Ship in which Philip and his Wife 

- were 


Tempeſt in- 
to Englaud, 


put him 
ſend for 
recal hi 


Ws mitted 
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cool'd Bll were (being with two other ſmall Barks) torn and in great 22 Hen. 
had: Danger, thruſt into Hæymonth; tho ſome advis'd him a- VII. 
re the gainſt it, yet he would land to refreſh himſelf, being e. 
then, treme ſick. The Country was alarm'd by the Report of a | 
nd ſhe great Fleet on the Coaſt, and arm'd themſelves. Sir Tho- 
offen Will 7a Trenchard not knowing the Cafe, came with ſome 
ate o Forces ſuddenly rais d to Weymouth; where he underſtood 
m the ¶ the Matter, and invited the new King and Queen to his 
de had BY Houſe, and ſent Information to Court. Soon after came 
lader BY ao Sir John Caroe (alias Carew) with a conſiderable Troop, 
; Book uſing great Reſpect when he knew the Caſe. Upon the 
. News of this Matter, Henry ſent the Earl of Arundel to 
do did Bi condole and compliment him. The Earl came by Torch 
cor 10 Light, for greater State with 300 Horſe, and acquainted 
Wil, WW him, that the King himſelf would ſhortly make him a Vi- 
nded; fit. Philip fearing to loſe Time, went himſelf ſpeedily to Hegoestos 
the King, leaving his Wife to come more {lowly after him. Hemy ar 
He was met fix Miles from Windſor by Prince Henry, and + 
one mile from thence by the King, who received him conclude the 
with all the Marks of Honour and Friendſhip. After a — 
Day or two's Refreſhment, the two Kings enter'd into Aale. 
Difcourſe of renewing the Treaties ; which were confir- 
med as to Matters of Commerce only. They concluded 
the Treaty, dated at Windſor, which the Flemings call In- 
tercurſus Malus; becauſe it was more for the Advantage 
of the Engliſb than theirs, the Free fiſhing of the Durch 
on the Coaſts and Seas of England, granted in the Treaty 
of the 11th Year, not being confirmed hereby. They 
treated alſo of a Marriage between King Henry and the 
Lady Margaret, Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, only Daughter 
to Maximilian, and Siſter to Philip. The King alſo with tome 
Difnculty, and not without paſſing his Word that he would not And agree 
put him to Death, prevailed on P//ljp, before he departed, to on the Par- 
ſend for the Earl of Swffolk ; the King alſo ſent Meſſengers to ob ee 
recal him. As ſoon as the Earl was brought over and com- 
mitted to the Tower, Philip (after great Feaſtings and Paſ- 
times, and being made Knight of the Garter, as Prince 
Henry was of the Golden Fleece, and accompanied by King 
Henry to London, and there magnificently entertain'd) rook 
Leave of the King, and left Exglaud. As ſoon as he 5%, faires 
came into Spain, he took Poſſeſſion of Caſtile without Re- the Kingdom 
ſiſtince; Ferdinando being with Difficulty admitted to the of Ci. 
Speech of his Son- in-Law. But ſhortly after, King 
Philip ſickned and dy d. Upon which his Wife Queen 


an 
E 2 7¹ 
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An. 1506. Joan, through Grief, fell diſtracted. And ſo all Spain 
WA return'd into the Power of Ferdinando, as it was before. 


1507. In the 22d Year of this Reign, the ſweating Sickneſs, 
Reg. 33 which happen d in the firſt Year, return d; but the Cure 
The Sweat- being known, it was not ſo mortal as the firſt was, In 
ing Sickneſs the ſame Year likewiſe proceeded a Treaty of Marriage a 
a 20 TN Maximilian's Court between the King and the foreſaid 

Lady Margaret. Herein was etnploy'd for his firſt Service, 

the King's Chaplain Thomas Wolſey, afterwards Cardinal. 

Treaty of But the Marriage was protracted from Time to Time, 
— through the King's Infirmity, who now began to be trou- 
Henry and bled with the Gout. The Defluxion taking alſo into his 
the Dutcheſs Breaſt, he was regularly thrice a Year, eſpecially in the 
ot ge. Spring, much troubled with the Priſick. He this Yeu 
gave greater Alms than ever. He diſcharg d all Priſoners 

about the City, who lay for Fees and Debts under 40 
Shillings. He haſten'd his religious Foundations, of which 

he dul and endowed many. Hearing of the Outcries of 


Isrroubledat his People againſt the Oppreſſions of Empſon and Dudy 


of Empſon With their Accomplices partly in private and partly in pub- 
and Dudley. lick Sermons, he bras rouch'd with great Remorle Hin 
et thoſe Perſons, though they could not but hear of the 
ing's Scruples, went on as before. Sir Milliam Capel 
was proſecuted a ſecond Time, becauſe in his Mayoralty, 
(An. 1504.) in ſome Payments he had taken Knowledge 
of falſe Monies, but did not diligently examine who were 
the Offenders. For which he was condemn'd to pay 
2000 J. Refuſing to pay any of it, and uſing ſome hard 
Speeches, he was ſent to the Tower, where he remain d 
till the King's Death. Alſo Kzeſworth, Mayor of Lonain, 
An. 1505. and both his Sheriffs were impriſon'd for & 
buſes in their Offices, and ſer at Liberty on paying 14000 
 Haws, an Alderman of London was alſo put to Trouble, 
but died with Grief before his Buſineſs was ended. dit 
Laurence Aylmer, Mayor of London in this Year, was f. 
ned 1000 (Holling ſhead ſays 1400 J.) and for refuſing to 
pay the Fine, was impriſon'd (Holling ſbead fays in the King's 
Bench) till Empſon himſelf in the next Reign was com- 
i PRI mitted in his Place. In ſhort, the King's Treaſure at hi 
Treafixe, Death, moſt of it in ſecret Places, under his own Key 
and keeping at Richmond, is, by Tradition reported to 
have amounted to near 1,800,000 /. Sterling. 


U 


— 
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It being uſual to promiſe Obedience to new Popes, the An.1508. 
King ſent Sir Gilbert Talbot with two other Ambaſſadors, Vs Vo 
to Pope Julius the Second; tho' he was elected ſome Reg. 73 
Years betore. ny preſs d the Pope to Canonize King Sends to che 
Henry the Sixth; the rather in Reſpect of his famous m dt 
Prediction. For as the Diſpute between the two Houſes ence. 
of Lancaſter and York, was begun in his Time; ſo it is 
related that one Day, as he was waſhing his Hands at a 
great Feaſt and caſt his Eye on King Henry the Seventh, 
not then 5 Years old, he ſaid, This is the Lad _ _ 

wietly poſſeſs That which we now ſtrive for. e Pope 

1 bu Lal. which is in the Anat. 5 Ein and dated 

in June 1504, had refer d the Examination of this Matter 

to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Lon- 

don, Wincheſter and Durham ; as Sir James Ware obſerves 

in his Annals of Henry the Seventh. My Lord Bacon 

ſays, That at this Time the Pope refer'd it to certain Car- 
dinals, according to Cuſtom, to take the Verification of 

his holy Acts and Miracles. But it died under the Refe- 

rence. After the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſs'd by the Pope, 

they carried the Garter and ail the Robes and Badges of 

that Order to Guido Ubaldo, Duke of. Urbin. This Year 1. 
the King finiſh'd his Hoſpital in the Savoy, a noted Palace the Hey 
of the Lancaſtrians. He founded three Monaſteries for buil. 
the Conventual-Friars of the Order of St. Francis; and 

three for the Obſervants of the fame Order, in diſtinct 

Places. Not long before this Time, his pious Mother the 

Lady Margaret, nteſs of Richmond founded two noble 
—_ in Cambridge, viz. Chriſt's and St. John's. 

A Treary of Marriage between the King's Daughter Treay of | 
Mary, and Charles Prince of _— (Son of the foreſaid deen the 
Philip, and afterwards the great Emperor), both then of Lady Mary 
tender Years, was perfected by Biſhop Fox and other mu Cores 
Commiſſioners at Calais on December the 16th. In which (apite. 
Alliance the King took ſo much Satisfaction, that in a 
Letter to the City of London, (which he wrote thereupon, 
commanding all poſſible Demonſtrations of Joy to be 
made for the ſame) he expreſs#d himſelf, as if he thought 
he had built a Wall of Braſs about his Kingdom. But 
yet this Contract did not hold. For in the next Reign, 

Charles being charged with breaking two Articles of the 
Treaty, the Lady Mary was married An. 15 14. to Leuis 
the Twelfth, the French King; who, being aged and in- 
firm, died the next Year 2 Iſſue Male. She was 

| 3 5 
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An. 1508. in 1515. married without Pomp in France to Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, to whom the had privately en. 


1509. 


Reg. 2 
Lig — 
Acts. 

His Death 


2ndBurial, 


gaged her Affections. Upon their return to Exgland the 
lame Year, they were publickly married; ſhe bringing a 
great Treaſure along with her. 


In his laſt Year, as well as the firſt, the King granted x 
general Pardon ; and order'd in his Will, that Reſtitution 
ſhould be made of thoſe Sums which had been unjuſtly 
taken by his Officers. On April 22d, he died in a great 
Calm of 3 Sickneſs, in perfect Memory and a 

d Frame, at his Palace at Richmond, in the 53d Year 
of his Age, after a moſt politick and fortunate Reign of 
tweenty three Years and eight Months. He was a come 
Perſon, a little above juſt Stature, well and ſtrait Limbd 
but ſlender; of a Reverend rather than winning A 
pect, which was beſt when he ſpoke. He was born at 
Pembroke-Caſtle : By the Directions and ent of 
the Council of his Son Henry the Eighth, who ſucceeded 
him, he was interr'd May the gr, in that Part of Weſt 
minſter-Abbey, ſo well known by the Name of Hezry the 
Seventh's Chappel. The Ceremonies of the Solemnity 
were, ſolemn Maſſes and Dirige's, lying in State, the Pro- 
ceſſion from St. George's-Fields (to which the Corps had 
been convey'd) to St. Pauls; where the Biſhop of Ro. 
cheſter preach'd the Sermon, and ſolemn Maſs was faid: 
From thence the next Day was the Proceſſion to Weſtmin- 
ſter. Where Garter King at Arms crying aloud, For the 
Soul of King Henry the Seventh, the Choir, beginning at 
Placebo and ending at Dirige, clos d the Solemnities of the 
Day. The next Day three Maſſes were ſolemnly Sung by 
the Biſhops ; and, after ſome Ceremonies, the Body was 


interr d in his own magnificent Royal Chappel. A glori- 


ous Monument of Copper was erected for him, and fi- 
niſh'd by a Florentine, at the Expence of 1000 4. by the 
Direction of his Executors, in 1519. | 
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REIGN 


g Henry VIII. I 


HE two Houſes of Lancaſter and An. 1509. 
| 707k being join'd in the laſt Reign (LL 
of King Henry the Seventh, were Reg. 1. 
now intirely united in the Perſon 
of King Vows the Eighth, in 
whom, as to his Character and 
Life, there was ſo great a Variety, 

SVs” that he may be ſaid to have copied 

| cout the good and bad Qualities of 

both thoſe illuſtrious Families: He came to the Crown 

with the general Applauſe of the Nation, being now 

near Nineteen Years of es happily furniſh'd with great 
8 Perfections of Body and Mind. He was very Tall, Beautiful 

ud Majeſtic ; and had uncommon Strength and Agility of 

Body, which he prov'd in ſeveral ſuſts, and Tournaments 

I before and after he aſcended the Throne. At Tut he bore 


down a brave Man at Arms both Horſe and Rider; at 
20 Eto E 4 | Bar- 


— 
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1 Hen. Barriers he threw Sir William Kin ſton, a Knight of great 
VIII. Strength, to the Ground; and in Combat with Gizr, 4 
WY Gizantick German, he gave him more Blows at Battle-Ax 
| than the other could return. As his Spirit was great and 
courageous, and his Mind capacious, ſo he had the Ad. 
vantage of a learned. and accurate Education (being de- 

ſign'd, during the Lite of his Brother Arthur, by his 
vident Father, for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury) which 
he ſo far improv'd as not only to be an able Linguiſt, Phi. 
loſopher, and Divine, bur likewiſe to be a fine Muſician 
and Compoſer, all which Qualifications, as they produced 
Love and Admiration in his Sujects, ſo they made him 

co be courted, and revered by bl gang, 2 6 

The Beein- Thus happily began this glorious Reign, when the 
ningof King young King wo ſhew that he had Sagacity added to his o- 
Ra. ther Acompliſhments, choſe to follow the Advice of able 
. Counſellors, who as they were ſelected by the wiſe Lady 
Margaret, his Grandmother, ſo he ſubmitted to their Im- 
preſſions the more readily. Theſe Counſellors were, 
William Warham, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor; Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Secretary, 
and Lord Privy-Seal; Thomas Heward, Earl of Surrey, Lord 
Treaſurer ; George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward 
of the Houſhold ; Sir Charles Somerſet, Lord Chamber- 
lain; Dr. Thomas Ruthal ; Sir Thomas Lovel ; Sir Hen 
wy Wat; and Sir Edward Poynings. | 
+> One of the King's firſt Acts, by the Advice of this 
Council, after the finiſhing his Father's magnificent Fune- 
ral, was his Care to comply with his Father's former Ap- 
pointments, by marrying the Lady Katharine of Spain, 
the Relict of his Brother Prince Arthur, to which pro- 
bably, he himſelf had not ſo great an Inclination; and fot 
his declining of which, he might have more eaſily ob- 
tain d a Diſpenſation from the Pope than his Father had 
done for the getting it allow'd. But his regards to his Fa- 


ther's firſt Deſignation (tho? contrary to his laſt Thought) | 


and Deference to the Advice of his Council, ſo fat 
wrought upon him, that he would not be crown'd til 
the Marriage was Solemniz'd, that one Coronation might 
9 ſerve for both. On the zd of June therefore, about fix 
with Katha Weeks after his Father's Deceaſe, they were married at the 
ine ol Spain. Biſhop of Salisbury's Houſe in Fleet. ſtreet, where among 
other Ceremonies this was one remarkable, That tho the 
Bride was a Widow, ſhe was Dreſs'd all in White, to er- 
preſs her Virginity, which ſhe and her Friends ever infiſted 
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on. Not long after the King, having made twenty four An. 1 50 . 
Knights of the Bath in the Tower, on Midſummer-Day, .. 
was Crown'd at Weſtminſter, with his Queen, by Warham, — Corona- 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with all the pompous Circum- 
ſtances of State. All the Nobility, Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, did their Homage, and People being ask d whether 
they would receive him for their King, unanimouſly cri- 
ed, yea, yea. Then to finiſh his Father's Will in its moſt 
noble Part, he proclaint'd Pardon for all Crimes, except 
Treaſon, Murder, and Felony ; promiſing Reſtitution of 
all Goods unjuſtly taken from any of his Subjects : And 

ve the People the great Satisfaction in ſeeing Empſon and y 
Dudley, the two chief Agents, in the late Rapine. and Ex- 85 — 4 
tortions, committed to the Tower, and not a few of their mitted. 
under Officers, call'd Promoters, Pilloried in Cornhill 
with Labels on their Heads, and riding thro' the City, 
to Newgate, with their Faces to the Horſes Tails. 


The King now taking a View of Foreign Affairs, calls 1510. 
a Parliament in January following, wherein Empſox and Reg. 4 
Dudleys extortions were fully repreſented ; and as ſe- 
veral of thoſe Statutes by which the King made thoſe 
levere ExaCtions _ the People were repeal'd, explain'd 
or limited; fo theſe Men who had been formerly Con- 
demn'd were now attainted of High Treaſon ; and 
when they had remain'd in Priſon above halfa Year longer, They are 
the King to ſatisfy the juſt Reſentments of an injur'd Execued 
People, caus'd em both to be Beheaded. And adding 
to this Execution of publick Juſtice, the generous Re- 
mittance of ſeveral Fines, he fix'd himſelf entirely in the 
Affection of his People; nor did this fail of preparing the 
Way for thoſe Liberties and Pleaſures, that were moſt 
agreeable to the Youth and by of his Conſtitution 
and having a good Turn of Mind both for Books and The King's 
Arms, he took care to mingle his Feaſts, Masks, Dances, Exercilcs. 
Muſic and Songs, with the Study of Hiſtory, and School 
Divinity, and the martial Exerciſes of Juits, Tourneys 
and Barriers, and that too with the Broad-Sword and Battle- 
Ax; nor were there wanting the moſt coſtly Pageants, 
magnificent Devices, and pompous Equipages to fer off 
theſe Entertainments; the vaſt Expence of which con- 
ſum'd a great Part of his immenſe Treaſure ; and this 
made even Sir m_ Churchil animadvert upon them, 
That he was ſo inclin d to gratify his Senſe as well as his 


Intellect, that he ſtill ſweetned the Sowerneſs of Buſineſs 
| with 


| 
| 
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2 Hen. with ſome Reflection of Delight, refreſhing himſelf by 
VIII. Dances, Revels, Tiltings, exc. His Court being mat. 
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WY ſhalld like a Camp, and his Camp ſet out like his Cour; 


His Corre- 


. 


1511. 


Reg. 


2 


3 


Number 


fo that Mars and Venus ſeem d to be in conjunction all hi; 
Reign, and Honour and Love till in Faſhion; neither 
needed there any other Load-Stone, than that of his own 
Example to draw all the young Nobility alter him, who 
were not leſs conſiderable at that time for their Numbe 
than their Quality; ſo that France was afraid, Spain jealous 
and all the other neighbouring Princes envious of his 
growing Greatneſs. 

For this Reaſon Ambaſſadors repair'd to him, from 
France, Scotland, Denmark, Italy and other Places, who 
were Entertain'd with the utmoit Magnificence. The 
Bulineſs of Lewis was chiefly to keep a good Correſpon- 
dence between the two Nations, while he carried on his 
Wars in 1zaly, which occaſion'd a new Treaty between 
England and France: And whereas at a Treaty in 1498. 
King Lewis had engag d to pay that which remain'd of 


the 745000 Crowns due from a former Treaty between 


Charles the Eighth, and Henry in 1492. He did now 
ſtipulate to pay the Remainder of the faid Sum. Sen 
land only congratulated him in the Name of King James 
the Fourth, his Brother-in-Law, and his Siſter, and confirm'd 
2 late Treaty of Peace: Denmark chiefly deſign d a better 
Commerce. But the jealouſy of Pope Julius the Second, 
of the Greatneſs of the French in Italy was the great Affair 
he had with the King, and to mind him of the Glory 
of his Anceſtors, to offer him the Honour of Ca. 
put Fæderis Iralici. Upon this, Bambridge, Arch-Biſhop of 
Jork, was ſent to Reſide at Rome to treat of theſe Matters. 

In the mean while the French procceded to inveſt Bono- 
zia, the Pope lying Sick in the Place, which made his 
Holineſs ſubmit to low Terms, and our politick King, 
at once, ſtruck into a League Defenſive with Spain, which 
did not end without greater Actions. Dernark ſent an 
Ambaſſadour to congraulate the Birth of a Son who did 
not live eight Weeks, and to procure Succours againſt the 
African Moors. This Requeſt was granted, and Lord 
Thomas Darcy diſpatchd with 1500 Archers, who with 
great Riches not long after return d Home. Margaret 
Regent of the Low-Countries had the Favour of the ſame 
granted, to aſſiſt her againſt a Confederacy of 
the French, and Scotch, and the Duke of Gre/ders. Theſe 
commanded by Sir Edward Pojnings Knight of the Ga 
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ter, were upon their Landing met by the Lady Regent; An. 1511. 
and having their Merit diſtinguiſh'd, departed with unuſu Cu 


Marks of Honour. 
There now happen'd an Inſtance that put ſome 


Stop to the ſpreading Glory of the King, occaſion d Bartw's 
by the Piracies of one Andrew Barton, a Scotchman, who Piracy. 


in deep reſentment for his Father's Death and his own 
Loſſes, not receiving any Redreſs for a Ship taken from 
him by the Por tuguexe, was reſolv'd to make Repriſals by 
Letters of marque under King James the Fourth of Scotland, 
cho with this Proviſo, that he ſhould not turn Pirate; but 
he plunder'd ſeveral Engliſʒ Veſſels upon Pretence of For- 
ugueſe Loading. Upon this the two Sons of Thomas Earl of 
Surrey, were appointed Commanders, Themas the Elder 
in one Ship, Edward the Younger in another; who 
tho of leſs Force, engaging in the open Seas with Bar- 
uns two Ships, maintain d a bloody Fight. The Pirate 
gew deſperate, and being mortally Wounded, he expir'd, 
encouraging his Men with his Whiſtle. But the Exgh/b 
forc'd their Ships, took all their Men Priſoners; and pre- 
ſented them to the King at London, who pardon'd them 
upon Condition of departing the Kingdom in twenty Days 
King Fames hereupon ſent to demand Satisfaction look- 
ing on it as Breach of the Treaty between em; who was 
anſwerd ; That it did not become a King to impute 
Breach of Treaty to his Confederate and Ally, only for 
ſewing Mercy to Pirates. Nor did King James upon a 
proper Occaſion after fail to ſhew his Reſentment tor the 
Death of Barton: And now King Herry enjoying per- 
fe Quiet, paſs d his Chriſtmas at Greenwich with his uſual 
Pomp and Gallantry. 


In the mean Time King Lewis carried on his War in 


Italy with ſuch Succeſs, that he forc'd the Pope to ſolli- 1512. 
ci Aids ot King Henry, and Ferdinand of Spain; and af- Reg. 3. 


ter various Debates in Council, *rwas determin'd. That 
this was a lucky Incident for recovering the Erg/j/h Do- 
minions in France. And the King upon calling of a Par- 
ment, difpatch'd an Embaſſy, requiring Lewis to put 
n End to his War againſt the Pope, and bravely de- 
manding all his Patrimonial Inheritance of Normandy, Gaſ- 
My, Anjou, Maine, &c. and in Caſe of Refuſal to de- 
nounce War. This being proclaim' d, Levies were com- 


manded, and Supplies granted by Parliament, who met War agairſt 


n the Beginning of this Year; and becauſe the King of 
; Spain 


The Pirates 
reduc' d. 
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An Army 
ſent into 
Spain toin- 
vade France. 


Na Succeſs. 
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Spain promis'd to join in this War, it was refolv'd, by hj 
Conſent, to land in ſome Part of the Spaniſh Dominion, 
and thar from thence both their Armies ſhould jointly in. 
vade Guienne and Gaſcony. King Henry nam'd Thong 
Gray, Marqueſs of Dorſet, for his General, with whom wen, 
beſides his three Brothers, the Lord Thomas Howard, Son and 
Heir to the Earl of Surrey, the Lord Brook, Lord Willough. 
by, and Lord Ferrers, with divers Knights and Eſquires, a 
brave Men, and 10000 Soldiers, of whom half were Ar. 
chers, who beſides their Bows and Arrows carried Halber. 
which they pitcht into the Ground, while their Arroꝶ 
were thot, and then took them up again to do Execution 
on their Enemy. On the 3d of June they landed on the 
Coaſts of Biſcay, and within three Days after, a Marque 
and an Earl, from the King of Spam, came to receive 
em, but without any of the Neceſſaries promis'd them 
When many Days were loſt in waiting for Aids and Pro. 
viſions, at laſt a Biſhop came from that King, to ſollicit P. 
tience for a while, and they then ſhould have full Content, 
During which Time the Eng/i/h being forc'd to ſubſiſt on 
much Garlic and hot Wines, fell into ſuch a Sicknels, tha 
{wept away 1 800 of them. Under theſe fad Circumſtancesthe 


Lord Marqueſs ſent to Ferdinand to know his Reſolutions; 


who return'd Anſwer, That the Duke of Alva with 
great Power was ready to join em. Shortly after the Due 


did advance with a powerful Army, but being within: 


Day's March, he turn'd towards the Kingdom of Navarr, 
prerending it was neceſſary to begin the Expedition thro 
that Country. Where that King not anſwering the Duke! 
expectations, the Duke — out of his Kingdom 
conquering it for the Uſe of King Ferdinand 

This Spaniſh Policy ſo provok'd the Engliſh, that they 
fell upon ſome Towns onthe Borders of Guienne, but for 
want of Horſe they perform'd nothing conſiderable; 2 
this time too the Lord Marqueſs fell Sick, and the Lord 
Howard ſupply d as General, to whom the King of Span 


ſent new Excuſes, which were, that ſince the Seaſon ws 


fo far advanc'd, and his Men fatigu d, he would Decany 


and Quarter his Men in adjacent Towns, till the nen 


Spring, when he would make good all Promiſes. No 
ſooner did King Henry know theſe Spaniſb Intrigues, but 
he diſpatch'd Letters by his Herald 1/7zdfor, with expreb 
Orders to ſtay where they were, promiſing freſh Supplis 
under Lord Herbert his Chamberlain, which ſo provokd 
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the Lord Howard, had he not conſented to return Home, 
and being forc d to hire Ships, = landed in England in 
the Beginning of December, being throughly convinc d that 
$paniſþ Promiſes were not to be rely d on. King Henry 
being greatly incens d, would have puniſh'dthis Conduct on 
ſome of the Officers, had it not been made appear to 
him, that the King of Spain, had nothing more in View 
than the Conqueſt of Nawarre. 

In the mean Time Sir Edward Howard, who had con- 
ducted the Marqueſs to Spain, having clear'd the Seas of 
all Enemies, landed in Bretaign, march'd ſeven Miles 
in the Countrey, burnt ſeveral Towns, and carried 
rich Spoils ; ſoon after, he ſent his Men a Shoar at Con- 
quet, and ſeyeral other Places, and the French being till 
worſted, they deſir d a Parley ; the Sum of which was, 
« That the Exgliſb ſhould deſiſt this kind of deſultory 
« and cruel War, which tended only to burning of Villa- 
« ges, and ruining the Poor ”. But he reply'd, he was 
not to take his Directions from them, that it was the 
Part of brave Men to Defend their Countrey, and not 
meanly to ſue for Mercy; and diſmiſſing em with a 
Binquet, the Eugliſb Admiral return'd home. And now 
the French having made great Preparations by Sea; King 
Henry added to the twenty Ships, under the Command 
of his Admiral, twenty five more, under the Command 
of thoſe brave Men who had Fought under him. In the 
Rezezt, a Ship of a 1000 Tons, he plac'd Sir Thomas 
Knevet, Maſter of the Horſe, and Mr. John Carew with 
700 Men ; inthe Sovereign the famous Sir Charles Bran- 
an, and Sir Henry Guilford with Sixty of the talleſt Yeo- 
men of the Guard. This Fleet attack'd thirty nine Sail 
3 they were coming out of Breſt, and two of the great- 
eſt Ships being Grappled, took fire by Accident, or as 
the Freuch would have it, by the Deſign of the Admiral 
Erimanget ; the Captains of the Regent, and of the 
French Ship, the Cordeliere, with the Soldiers in them, all 
periſh'd, except a few who ſavd themſelves by Swim- 
ming. The reſt of the French Fleet were ſo frightned 
a this, that they ſtood off at once, ſome for Breſt, and 
others for the neighbouring Iſlands : Upon this King 
Henry built the greateſt Ship that had ever been in his 
Dominions, naming it, Henry Grace de Dien. 

The Enmity between the two Nations being by this 
time grown to a great Height, King Henry upon his diſ- 
doſing his Purpoſe of going into France in Perſon, - 
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4 Hen. advis'd to inform himſelf throughly what he was to e, might b 
VIII. pect from his Allies: He therefore ſent Robert 1Wingfiely I take the 
A to engage the Emperour on his Side. Maximilian pleui {of 2 feu 
to find the martial Diſpoſition of the young King tum NSucceßs, 

againſt France, encourag d him by the Aſſurance of ky Hand take 
Preparations Affection to go on. He attempted to get the Kings g King ot 
_= Spain and Scotland too; but the former having carricg the Adn 
lis Point as to Arragon, choſe to fit ſtill, and the latte M Gallies- 

had already enter'd into a League with Lewis. The Ea {ſto the Be 

of Surrey was therefore ſent into Yorkſhire, and the Ny. the Shore 

thern Parts, to get an Army ready, if the Scots ſhould flir {of Shot; 

in his Abſence ; repairs were order'd for all his Fortific. French * 

tions, on the Sea-Coaſts, and a Parliament was convend, being ſh 

in which beſides ſeveral new Laws enacted, two Fifteenthy Hot ente 

and four Demies, and a Poll according to each Manz I Gallics, 

Quality were granted. In the mean Time Pope Fuliu s return 

the Second Dies, and Leo the Tenth ſucceeds him, na tbence, 

only in his Chair but in his Deſigns, and for this Cue Upon tl 
encourages King Henry to proceed, who being now Lord E. 

one and twenty Years of Age, needed little Invitation, whoſe D 
eſpecially ſince he had receiv'd the Emperor's Aſſurau- J burn 

ces, who was, however, not to be wholy won till be i”: Kin, 

had politickly got of King Henry 120000 Ducats to- Nu 4 

wards his Charge of bringing 300 Horſe, and 8000 Foot, red the 
who, as ſoon as the King attempted Picardy, ſhould en- Engliſh ( 
ter Burgundy, Wher 


15 13. The King reſolyd on this Expedition, ſent a Fleet of 


France n 
Perſon. 


Reg. 4 42 Sail, under Sir Edward Howard Lord Admiral, wit . =iic 
the Lord Ferrers, and many other Perſons of Diſtinction; WI. Ute 
theſe arriving at Bertram-Bay in Bretaign, anchor'd in « Jort, 
Sight of the French Fleet, then under one Pregent, 4 4 Suffolk 
Knight of Rhodes, who kept himſelf cloſe in the Haven and tl 
of Breſt, where the Engliſh Admiral deſign'd to attack . chat t. 
him; but his Ships being too great to enter the Bay, he e Other 
mann'd ou: ſome Boats, hoping by them to towe out the o 4 25 

: | 


French. But this being done without Succeſs, it was de- 
termin d in a Council of War, that Pregent and his Ga- bettte 
lies in Blancſable-Bay ſhould firſt be attack d, and then the I. ber f 
reſt of the Fleet at Breſt be ſet upon; beſides, the Lord . their , 
Ferrers, Sir Stephen Bull, and others were to land a ſuffi- . That 
cient Number againſt the new rais'd Forts there, that the . again 
French might be attack'd both by Sea and Land at once. — | 
Bref at- But the Admiral having a Project of his own, rais d in dog 
rempred ic. his Mind by a Spaniſh Knight's affirming, that the Bay WW” at 
ceſs. #* 0 might We 
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might be enter d with little or no Danger, which was to An. 15 13. 


79 


ale the whole Enterprize upon him only with the Help vw 


of a few ſelect Friends made privy to it, was fo ſure of 
gucceſs, that he wrote to the King to come in Perſon 
and take the Honour of the Enterprize himſelf ; but the 
King otherwiſe engag'd, did not go. On St. Mark's Day, 
the Admiral took a ſmall , attended with three little 
Gallies, and his own Ship's Boat, and ſuddenly row'd in- 
to the Bay, where Pregent had row d up his Gallies cloſe to 
the Shore, from whence and from other Forts came a Storm 


Ef Shot; but the Admiral row'd on, and bravely drove the 
French Soldiers out of the Gallies. However, the Bay 


being ſhallow, and the Tide low, his other Ships could 
not enter, which the French perceiving, re-enter'd the 
Gallies, and that ſo fiercely, that the Admiral attempting 
to return to his which the Stream had driven from 
thence, was by a Pike thrown over board and drowned. 
Upon this inconſiderate Enterprize and fad Accident, the 
Lord Ferrers, with the reſt, return d to England; upon 
whoſe Departure, Pregez? put out to Sea, and had juſt Time 
to burn a few poor Cottages on the Coaſt of Suſſex; when 
the King ſoon made a new Admiral, the Lord Thomas 
Houard, Brother to him that was drowned, who fo ſcou- 
red the Seas, that the French were no more ſeen on the 
Ezgli/b Coaſts. 
When all Things were ready for the Expedition into 
France, it was yet debated whether the King ſhould go in 
Perſon. © Some urg'd the Affection and Concern of the 
« Nation for his Safety, and that if he dy'd at this Junc- 
ture, the People were till ſo attach d to the Houſe of 
« ork, that they might take Edmund De la Pole, Earl of 
* Suffole, out of the Tower and ſet him upon the Throne, 
& and that the Want in France was not of that Moment, 
* that the King ſhould in Perſon leave his own Kingdom. 
* Others alledg'd, that to commit an Army with the Flow- 
* er of the Nobility and Nation to any one Subject, was 
* not only unſafe, but prejudicial to many worthy Com- 
« petitors for that Honour, it being no new Thing nei- 
* ther for the Kings of Eugland to march at the Head of 
* their Armies in Foreign Countries. But it was replied, 
That till the King had a more numerous Iſſue, it was 
* againſt all reaſon of State to hazard the Kingdom to 
* ſuch Tumults as might follow.” To this Opinion it is 
bought the King would have yielded, had not Maxins- 
in the Pope's Name diſpatch'd freſh Letters, inſiſting 
on 
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n. of his ſpeedy Departure, and promiſin 
not only meet him, but take pay 
therefore counſell'd, that the Earl of Suffolt, who had hin 
Priſoner many Years under Henry the VIIth. and was 
Man of a turbulent Spirit, ſhould have his Head ftruck 
off, as that King had order'd on his Death-Bed, which 
was done accordingly. And now the King's Vanguard, 
commanded by George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, accom. 
ed by Thomas Stanley Earl of Derby, Thomas Downs 
ord Prior of St. Zehn's, the Lords Fitzwater, Haſting, 
and Cobham, Sir Robert Ratcliff, Sir Rice ap I homas, with 
many more brave Knights and Eſquires were ſent before 
with above 1000 Men, who in Mid May arrived at Calai, 
Theſe were follow'd by the Mid-ward of 6000 more, un- 
der the Lord Chamberlain Herbert, with the Earls of Nor. 
thumberland, Kent and Wiltſhire, the Lords Audley, Del 
Ware, Carew and Curſor, who came to Calais fifteen 

after; theſe two Commanders having ſtaid a while for the 
| King's Orders, march'd in good Order for Trronene in Ar. 
An Army fois, where they arrived the 22d of June, pitching their 
Tents about a Mile diſtant from the Town, which ws 
defended by a large Ditch, ſtrong Bulwarks, and 
Ordnance, it was garrifon'd with 2000 Foot and 250 
ces, under Meſſ. de Treligny and De Crequy. Belides, 
French rais d a puiſſant Army, to which 10,000 Men more 
under the Duke of Guelders, and 6000 under Richard De 

{a Pole, Brother to Edmund lately beheaded, were added. 
King Henry leaving Queen Catharine Regent, with the 
reſt of the Army, was tranſported to Calais in 
on the laſt Day of Fuze, the Almoner and the new Fi 
vourite, Thomas Wolſey, being with him; and no ſooner 
did he hear the French delign'd under the Duke of Longue- 
ville, and the Marquis of Roſelin, to relieve Teronene, that 
he departed with his Army of, 9000 fighting 
3000 more belonging to the Carri 
don, now Viſcount Liſle, had the Vanguard, the Earl df 
Eſſex being with him, the King went in the main Battle, 
having the Duke of Buckingham on the right with 600, and 
Sir Edward Poynings with as many more on the left, al 
ſelect Men, and Sir Henry Guilford carried the Royal Stan- 
dard; the Rereguard moſtly made up of the Retinue df 
Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Thomas Wolſey was led bf 
Sir William Compton; and Sir Anthony Outhred, and Jol 
Nevil, with 400 Spears came laſt. This ſmall, but wel 
appointed Army, was {carce enter'd the Borders of a 
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31 


N 


when the Enemy appear d, who retir'd as faſt as the Eng- 5 1 


kſþ advanc d. Two Pieces of the King's Ordnance were 


like to have miſcarried in the March, one was loſt, che GY 


other happily recover'd from the French. The King arri- 
rived at Terowene on the 4th of Auguſt, and erecting a 
ſtately Pavilion before the Town, continued his uſual 
ſplendid Magnificence. On the 12th of Auguſt Maximi- 
lian arrived at the Camp, and that in Quality of a Soldier, 


Crowns for his daily Pay. As this was an Honour never 
done a King of England before, ſo no Soldier was e- 


ver ſerv'd under any King with ſo much Gran- 


deur, being treated as a King and l in a Tent of 
Goch of Gold. And now Terovene being in diſtreſs for 
Victuals, the French King order d all his Horſe, being 
$000, to convey Proviſions into the City: But King 
Henry, by the Emperor's Advice, had made Bridges over 
the River to the other Side of the Town, where the Ac- 
ceſs was eaſieſt, ſo that when the Convoy with Proviſions 
came, thinking to enter the Town, the Ezgh/h Army was 
there to oppoſe them, and a fierce Battle enſued ; but at 
length the French were forced to fly, and with ſuch Pre- 


—＋ 
. erves unde 
who not only wore St. George's Croſs, but received 100 him. 


cipitation, that it was call'd the Battle of Spurs, becauſe Battle of | 


in Fighting. The Duke of Longueville, the Marquis of 
Riſelm, the Lord Clermont, and others were made Prifon- 
ers with fix Standards, and the King and the Emperor aſ- 
ſiſted at a ſolemn Te Deum; and ſoon after, the Town de- 
ſpairing of Relief, ſurrender d with the Ordnance to King 
Henry, provided, the Garriſon might depart with all their 


their — ſerv'd them more in flying than their Lances Spurs. 
2 


Arms and Baggage. On the 24th of Auguſt, the King, c.. 


keeping his Precedence of Maximilian, enter d the Town rendred. 


and din'd in the Biſhop's Palace, where it was concluded, 
that the Town and Forts ſhould be demoliſh'd, all but the 
Cathedral and religious Houſes, and all the Ordnance ſent 
to Aire for the King's Uſe. 

The next Enterprize was the Siege of Tournay in Flan- 
ders, for which Purpoſe the Earl of Shrewsbwry led the 
Van, the King and the Emperor the main Body, and the 
Lord Herbert the Rear : But in the Way, the King made 
2 Viſit to the young Prince Charles of Spain, who after- 
ward ſucceeded to rhe Empire, and the Lady Margaret his 
Governante in the Town of Liſle, who entertain'd him 
with much Deference and Grandeur. As ſoon as he got 


near Torynay, he ſent Garter King at Arms to ſummon 
Val. IL F the 
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An.1513. the . and Aer had To 2 Soldiers x 
WY mong them, yet t upon their Defence. U 
this 2 City * inyeſted on all Sides, and ſuch Batter 
Tvurnay t- made upon it, that tho the Gates bore this Motto, Thon haſ 
mY never loſt thy Virginity,yet it was forced to yield, paying down 
10,000 J. Sterlin, and 4000 J. annually for 10 Years tg 
come; and Molſey, the King's Almoner, now made B. 
ſhop of the Place, ſummoning all the Inhabitants, young 
and old, to the Number of 80,000, made them ſwear Al. 
legiance to the King of England. After this the King en. 
ter d the Town in Triumph, and gave the Honour cf 
Knighthood to Edward Guilford, William Fitz-Willians, 
John Dawſey, William Tyler, William Huſſey, Chriſtophe 
Garniſh, kt other Gallant Gentlemen ; and now calling 
to Mind his Reception at Liſle, he invited the Prince of 
of Spain, and his Governeſs to his new City, and conduc- 
ted'em into it with great Splendor : During their Stay here, 
they were entertain'd not only with publick Joults and 
Tournaments, the King and Brandon, Lord Liſle, anſwer. 
ing all Comers in thoſe martial Exerciſes ; but with pro- 
fuſe Feaſtings, Masks and Dances, Love and Arms alter. 
nately taking Place in King Henrys Heart. After this new 
Meaſures being adjuſted with the Emperor, and the Ses. 
ſon far advanc'd, he left Sir Edward Poynings, Gover- 
The Kk. re- Nour of Tournay, and by the Way of Calais return d into 
wrns for Eu. England, to the general Reputation of his Arms through 


Fell vals. 


2 e out the Kingdom. 

James of Whilſt King Henry was taken up with his Wars with 
Scotland in- France, James the IVth. of Scotland, made uſe of this Op- 
— Eig. portunity, both to revenge himſelf, and to oblige Lewis the 


French King, and invaded England; having therefore firſt de- 
nounc'dW ar by his Herald; the Lord Humes, his Chamberlain, 
was ſent to forage the Borders, which Sir William Bulmer 
no ſooner heard but he fell on him in his Retreat, and got 
a rich Booty; upon this, King James in Perſon, pierc'd 
further into the Country with more than 50000 Men, 
who beſieging Norham Caſtle, took it; but the Earl of 
Surry ſending his Son, Lord Admiral, by Sea, who met 
him with 1000 Men at Aluwick, which made up an Army 
of 27000, ſoon march'd towards King James, who was 
ſtrongly entrench d on Floddon Hill, near the Edge of Mount 
Cheviot. The Earl in his March finding all the Country fora- 
ged and pillaged, deſird nothing more than a Battle. He 
therefore, on the 24th of September, ſent Rouge Croix He- 
rald with a Trumpet, to let King James know, That “ in 


Re- 


— — 
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e Regard he had violated his Faith and 


« ſo long to accept it: The Admiral order d the Herald 
to tell him too, © That ſince he met no Scorch Ships at 
« Sea, he landed his Forces, that he might juſtify Andrew 
« Barton's Death, and that as he expected no Mercy him- 
« ſelf from his Enemies, ſo he would ſpare none but the 
« King if he fell into his Hands, and to make all good, 
« he would be in the Front of the Battle. ag 
being a Prince of great Courage, received the _— 
with Joy, and by his own Herald anſwer d. That 

ce did ſo much long to engage with him, that had he been 
« at Edinburgh, he would have left all Buſineſs for that 
« Purpoſe,” and therefore would not fail to abide Battle at 
« the Day appointed. 


Upon the Herald's Return, the Earl advanc'd within Earlof $i 
three Miles of Floddor, and finding that King James re- . marches 


main d on the Hill, Rouge Croix was ſent with a Letter ſub- 
ſcrib'd by the Earl and his Son, and the principal Officers, 
in which they provok'd him to come down from his in- 
xcceflible Fortifications, and fight them in the Plain of 
Miſfield, which was between them, not forgetting to men- 
tion his Anſwer juſt before: But receiving no Satisfaction, 
the Earl removed to ſuch an advantageous Situation, that 
he could intercept all their Proviſions, which the King per- 
ceiving, fir d his Huts, and under the Covert of the Smoak 
aterd his Station, but ſtill kept the high Ground, where 
he made a Stand; preſently the Earl travers d the moraſſy 
Bottom, and lighted upon a Bank, where the Aſcent was 
not very ſteep; and appointing the Van to his two Sons, 
himſelf in the Body, and the Rear to Sir Edward Stanley, 
he animated his Men for a Battle. The Scorch King 
imagining the Approach of the Engliſʒ to be much to their 

iſadvantage, and exhorting his Men to behave like Sol- 
diers, immediately join'd Battle. The Earls of Lenox and 


| Argyle, put the Earl of Swrry's youngeſt Son, Sir Edmund 


Howard, at firſt in ſome Diſtreſs ; but the Lord Dacres 
with one Heron coming to his Succour, they renew'd the 
Fight. The eldeſt Son, Lord Thomas, tho the Earls of 
Crawford and Montroſs made a noble Oppoſition, purſu'd 
bis Cauſe better. The King's Battalion and that of the 
Earl's, ſuſtain'd a long and cruel Fight; but Sir Edward 
Stanley with his Archers forcing the Scotch to deſcend the 
Hil, to run from his Showers of Arrows, gave the firſt 


F 2 Hopes 


e, and in an 5. Hen. 
« hoſtile Manner, enter d on Erngh/b Ground; that on VIII. 
« Friday next he would give him Battle, if he would fray LS 
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An.1513. Hopes of Victory to the Exgliſß, which as ſoon as the 
ASL King perceived, he redoubled his Courage; but the Lord 
Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley having defeated their Op. 
Floddon- poſites, came in with the Lord Dacres Horſe, and fo dif. 
Field Battle. trefled the Scotch, that they threw thernſelyes into a Ring 
for their laſt Defence. No Man perform'd more than the 
; King himſelf ; who, after a bloody Fight for three Hour, 
King 74s was {lain in the Field, as ſome, others ſay, afterwards. The 
S:ors beaten, Scotch loſt moſt of their Nobility, one Archbiſhop, two 
Biſhops, and 10000 Men ; whereas on the Engliſh Side, 
not above 5000 fell; all the Scotch Ordnance, with ſeven 
Culverius call'd the ſeven Siſters, were taken, and the 
Field of Battle call'd F/oddon-Field. The Earl having dif 
miſs d moſt of his Army, retir d Home, till hearing of 
King Henry's Arrival at Richmond, he went thither. In 
the mean time, he order'd the dead King's Body to be em- 
balmed, to be carried frrſt to Næu-Caſtle, and then to 
Shene in Surrey, where it was honourably interr'd. Thus 
bravely died James the IVth. in the 3 th Year of his Ape, 
and 25th of his Reign, a King adorn'd with many prince. 
ly Virtues, whoſe Character would have ſhon to Poſterity 
more clearly, had it not been ſullied in this laſt Expeditin 
by a ſcandalous Breach of Faith. His Son Fames, but 

two Years of Age, ſuccecded him in his Kingdom. 


1514. The Engliſʒ Arms having been thus proſperous againk 


Reg. . their two warlike Neighbours, the French and the Scorch, 
over the laſt of which King Henrys own Siſter, Queen 
Margaret, was now Regent ; he juſtly and wiſely reſolve 
on ſuitable Rewards for his Commanders, who had molt 

New to. diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in the Service on the 2d of Fen- 

ours. 


_ The Earl of Surry was created Duke of Norfolk, 1 
itle given his Father by Richard the IIId. but then extind; 
his eldeſt Son Lord Thomas Howard was made Earl of Su. 
7y, with which he had an Augmentation of Arms for bi 
Atchievments in Floddon-Field. Sir Charles Somerſet, who 
in Right of his Wife Elizabeth, was Lord Herbert dt 
Cheſtow, &c. was now created Earl of Worceſter, di 
Charles Brandon, Viſcount Liſle, was now Duke of St 
folk, and Sir Edward Stanley, ſoon after made Lord Mot 
eagle. Laſtly, the aſpiring Almoner, Iolſey, Biſhop 
of Tournay, was made Biſhop of Lincoln. Theſe Ho- 
nours on others at home, were ſucceeded by ſome done 
to himſelf from abroad by Pope Leo, who (in Gratitude 
for his relieving the Pope's Domains from the French KM 
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Encroachments) ſent him a Cap of Maintenance and a 6 Hen. 
Sword, and by Authority of the Lateran Council, trans- VIII. 
fer d the Title of Chriſtianiſſimus from Lewis upon King Hen 
ry, This was publiſh'd the Sunday after, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral with great Solemnity, and celebrated for many 
Days by King Henrys favourite Diverſions and Entertain- 
ments; When the King, and the new Duke of Suffolk 
fionaliz'd themſelves at Tournaments, againſt all Comers , 
who having the Duke of Longue vile, and Lord Clermont 
then Priſoners, for Spectators, the Fame of their Chival- 
ry was ſpread thro' remote Countries. 

And now our active King perceiving his Siſter Mary to 
be of a ſuitable Age, thought of reviving the Contract, 
which had been concluded by Henry the Seventh, be- 
rween her and Prince Charles of Spain; but had been de- = 
ferrd during his Life, for want of a ſecure Joynrure : | 
King Henry therefore ſignified his Intentions to the Coun- 
cil of Flanders, but from hence he receiv'd nothing but 
Excuſes, and Delays. King Lewis hearing how much 
King Henry reſented theſe Spaniſb Proceedings, reſolves 
to make his Advantage of it, which was, to procure 
Peace with England, now he was Old, and tir'd with 
Wars, by gaining the Princeſs Mary for himſelf. For A Treaty | 
this purpoſe he ſo far made up his Matters with the Pope, Wich France. | 
that he got him to be his Mediator, who both ſent Am- | 
| 
| 
| 


- — — — . . — —_ 


baſadours to King Henry; the Pope to entreat a Peace 
with France, and 's to negotiate a Marriage. | 
During this Negotiation ſome Acts of Hoſtility paſs'd 
between both Nations by Sea, and Land. Yet by the 
Advice of Council, and of the growing Favorite IWolſey, 
the King ſoon came into the Peace and the Marriage, the 
Subſtance of which Treaty and Agreement was, That 
« the King of England was to hold Tournay, and King 3 
© Lewis give Bond to pay a Million of Crowns at ſeveral | | 
payments to King Henry, in Conſideration of the Ex- | 
* pences of the War and Arrears of the Penſion ſtipula- = 
ted in 1492”. As to the Marriage, King Henry was | 
to Fee 400,000 Crowns with his Siſter, and Lewis 
to allow her a Joynture as great as any Queen of Frauce 
ever had; which ſhe was to enjoy during Life. Where- The King's 
ever ſhe reſided, upon theſe and other Articles concluded, Siſter ma 1. 
the Princeſs Mary was brought to Dover, by the King e ns 
and Queen, where ſhe took Ship, being conducted by 
e Duke of Norfolk, Marqueſs of Dorſet, and Earl of Salis- 


F 3 gues 


—— — 
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An. 15 14. gues at Sea, before a Storm ſeparated the Ships; ſome 
A were driven on the Coaſt of Flanders, others to Calas 
and that of the Princeſs to Boloign; where her Train wy 

landed, and herſelf carried a Shore by Sir Chriſtophe 

Garniſh. From hence with 36 Ladies on fine Horſe, 

trap d with crimſon Velvet, embroidred with Gold, he 

own Horſes and Chariot ſet out with Tiſſue Cloth d 

Gold, and crimſon Velvet, and herſelf with all the Ad. 

vantages of Beauty, ſhe met King Lewis at Abbevill; 

She Is here the Marriage was ſoleraniz'd with great Pomp, on 
crown'din the gth of October; and on the 5th of November ſhe 
France. was crown'd Queen of France at St. Denis, when Francs 
the Dauphin held the Crown too heavy for her wear, o. 

ver her Head, and the Day after ſhe was receiv'd at Pari 

with the utmoſt Magnificence in Honour of this Mami. 

e and Coronation. The Dauphin had caus'd Juſts and 
ournaments to be proclaim'd the 7th of November in 

Paris. Upon notice of this in England, the Duke of 

Suffolk, the Marqueſs of Dorſet, and his four Brothers, with 

other Men of Quality, obtain d leave of King Herr 

to be at the . where they all fignaliz'd them. 

ſelves, eſpecially the Duke of Suffolk, whoſe Glory wa 

ſo much the Dauphir's envy, that he got a German, the 

Stouteſt in the Court of France to encounter him; but 

he dealt ſuch Blows to the German at Barriers, that the 
Aſſembly ſoon knew that he was his Superiour. King 

Henry at home rejoic'd at the Birth of a Son; who in 

a ſhort time died: Nor was the Satisfaction of old 

King Lewis much longer, who being very infirm, after 

8 Days Poſſeſſion, rather than Fruition, of his Queen, 

K- Lewis died on the firſt of January 1515. He was ſucceedel 
wa by Francis de Valois, a Prince of about two and twenty 
Years of Age, in which as well as in Manners, there 

was great conformity between King Henry and him; 

being by all judg'd to be two of the fineſt Perſonages of 


their Time. 


1515. The French Throne being thus filld, and Francis deſir- 
22. 5. ous of holding good Correſpondence with Ergland ; King 
Henry ſent the Duke of Suffolk, and others to the French 


Court, to ſtrenghthen the Alliance, and to bring over the 
Queen Dowager here. That Lady was ſo enamourd 
with the Duke of Suffolb, that ſhe did not Scruple to ac- 
quaint both Kings with her Affection, deſiring Francis t0 


mediate a Marriage, and her Brother to e it; 
ran' 
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Francis was glad of the Match, leſt Henry ſhould, by con- 7 Hen. 


tracting her elſewhere, enter into greater Alliances ; but 


VIII. 


Henry, tho he had not long before deſign'd her for the & Ny 


Duke, kept at ſome diſtance. Upon which the young 
would have 


her Married otherwiſe than to her Inclinations ſhe would 


Queen proteſted by Letters, that if the King 


ſhut herſelf up in a Religious-Houſe ; aſſuring the Duke 
at the ſame Time, by a peculiar Sort of Courtſhip, that 
ſhe had fix'd the Term of four Days to gain her Conſent, 
in which if he did not prevail, he ſhould looſe all Hopes 
of obtaining her. And thus they were privately married 


She marries 
Charles 


in France, and by the Interceſſion of Francis there, and Branden D. 


Wolſey at home, they ſoon recover'd King 
your. Then taking leave of the French Court,. the Queen 
carried to the Value 200,000 Crowns with her, of the 
Jewels, Plate and Tapeſtries, of Lewis the Twelfth, a- 
mong which was a Diamond call'd e Mirroir de Naples, 
which King Francis would have redeem'd at any Rate. 
Orders being alſo given for Payment of her Joynture, 
which was 60,000 Crowns a Year. ing come into 
England, the was publickly ſolemniz d accor- 
ding to King Henrys uſual Splendor, and the Duke con- 
tinued ever after a ſpecial Favourite at Court, where he 
generally ſhew'd leſs of the States-Man than of the Cour- 
U 


er. 
Thus great was King Henry, whilſt he continu'd to be 
himſelf, and kept the Reins of Government in his own 
Power ; but after he ſuffer d himſelf to be manag'd by 


others (who took Advantage of his, to ſerve their own Cg 


Henrys Fa- of Suffolk. 


Lults) like one drawn from his Center, his Motions were 1+/y Riſe 
tor ſome time irregular and perplex d; for now the Power and Charze- 


of Thomas Wolſey the greateſt Favorite of all at Court, 
17 to grow to a monſtrous Size. Who, tho' he was 
a Man but of mean Parentage, being the Son of a poor 
Man of Ipfevich in Suffolk, yet was rais'd to the higheſt 
Stations both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, in the Kingdom, 
and to the Grandeur of any Prince in Europe. His firſt 
preferment was a Fellow-ſhip in Magdalen Colledge in 
Oxford, whence removing to Calais, he got to be Chaplain 
to Henry the Seventh, who made him Dean of Lincoln, 
chief Almoner, and a Privy Councellour. Upon the ta- 
king of Tournay he was made Biſhop of that lace, by 
te preſent King Henry, and ſoon after Biſhop of Lin- 
n; and this Year upon Cardinal Bambrigess Death, he 


t: Nis made Arch-Biſhop of York, and by the Intereſt of the 


F 4 two 


ter. 
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An. 15 15. two Kings of France and England, the Pope made him : 
A Cardinal, and Legat a Latere, by which his Power wa 
greater than that of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. Then, 
that the Legatine and Chancery Courts might not inter. 
fere,. he was made Lord Chancellor of England; Arch. 
Biſhop I arbam retiring to make Way for the aſpiring 
Favourite Thus was he at the Helm of Church and 
State, and made the greateit Appearance of any Subjed 
in England, for beſides the Purſe and Mace, he had two 
large Silver Croſſes and Pillars born before him by the 
talen Priefts in the Kingdom. For the Support of al 
which, the King gave him the Biſhoprick of Durban, 
then that of Mincheſter, and the Abbey of St. Albans is 
.Commendam ; with theſe he held in Farm the Biſhop. 
ricks of Bath, Worceſter and Hereford, enjoy d by toreign 
Incumbents, and all the Eccleſiaſtical Benefices in Ex. 
land were in his diſpoſal. All theſe, with his numeroy 
Preſents from Princes abroad, made his annual Income 
equal to, if not exceeding, the King's Revenues. He 
kept 800 Servants, of whom nine or ten were Lords, 
fifteen Knights, and forty Eſquires. All Treaties foreign, 
and Places of Truſt at home, were in his Hands. H 
Aſcendancy over the King was ſuch, that he undertook to 

_ eaſe him of all the Burden of Government and give hin 
all the Pleaſure of it. He was the moſt zealous to ad- 
vance the King's ſole Will in all the Council, and en. 
tirely form'd his Conduct upon Henrys Pleaſure and lu. 
tereſt and his own ; and had nothing elſe in View than 
both theſe twiſted together ; for tho' he. made other Prin- 
ces retain himſelf with great Preſents and Penſions, yet 
{till he never engag'd him in any Alliance which was not 
for his Advantage and Honour. Thus was he an uncom- 
mon Miniſter of State, but as a Church Man, the Scandd 
of his Profeſſion, being Lewd, Proud, and Oſtentatious 
to a high Degree, and indeed the Pimp to his Maſter's Plez 
ſures and Debauches; in a Word, he had all the Qual. 


fications of a great Stateſman, and all the Vices of ai 't 


Sovereign's Favorite. 


15 16, During the Sway of this Cardinal, the King's Siſter 
Reg. . Magaret, Queen of Scotland, having married Archibald 
ale Dovglaſs, Earl of Angus, was, by Factions among the 
Ries to Eng- Lords of Scotland, forc'd to fly with her Husband into 
nd. England for her Brother's Protection, who gave her Relr 


dence in the Caſtle of Harbotle, in Northumberland, m_ 
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ſhe was deliver'd of a „ calld Magaret. From $Hen. 
hence the King ſent for her and her Conſort to Court; VIII. 


Queen Margaret rode, with a noble Attendance, upon. 


4 white Palfrey, preſented her by the Queen of Exgland, 
behind Sir Thomas Parr, going thro London to Baynards 
Caſtle, and thence to the Court at Green uich. But her 
Husband went ſecretly into Scotland before; upon which 
the King with ſome — ſaid, it was done like a 
Scot. However ſhe was receiv'd with Joy by the King 
and Queen, and her Siſter Mary, Queen Dowager of 
France, tho as this was a Meeting of three Queens, ſo 
the rare Incident that made it happy was, the Marriage of 
two of 'em to their Inferiors, the Duke of Suffolk, and 
the Earl of Angus. In this Year Ferdinand King of Spain 
died, Father to Queen Catharine ; for whom a ſolemn 


— was kept in St. Pauls Cathedral: But the mour- Birch of Q 
ning held 


not long, becauſe of the Birth of the Princeſs 
Queen of England 

Management of public Affairs being now left to 
Cardinal Yolſey, the Arch-Biſhop of — Bs „ and the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter went from Court to live at their 
Dioceſes ; the Duke of Norfolt having borrow'd Money 
of the — for his Journey into France, and unable to 
get a Remiſſion of it thro' the Cardinal's means, nor o- 
therwiſe to raiſe it immediatly, he too retir'd in the Coun- 
trey, ſo that the Cardinal under Pretence of doing the King's 
Service, had an uncontroulable' Liberty; and in whatſo- 
ever he acted, this was the Varniſh, tho? in divers Things 
he rather innovated than reform'd. From hence Clam- 
ours among the People aroſe, who being appriz d of no- 
thing ſo much ts ancient Cuſtoms, om like a 
Change, tho? it is for their real Advantage. The Cardi- 
nal now order'd all who manag'd any Money for the 
King, in the Wars or otherwiſe, to be call'd in Queition, 


| fome of whom eſcap'd by Bribery, ſome by Stratagem, 


while others were Mulct in large Sums, ſuffering no other 


to deceive his King but himſelf ; nor was he leſs ſevere 


in puniſhing Perjury, which was much to his Commen- 
dation. Courts too were erected to fave the poor People 
from the Oppreſſions of the Great, theſe were much tre- 
quented at firſt, but the Injur'd meeting with De'avs in 
their Suits, in betook themſelves to the Cormon- 
Laws fearing Innovations; however, Diſorders in Cl urch 
or State, he puniſh'd with great Severity, and ſo provi- 
dentially became a prime Inſtrument in the Reformation 


Lge 


Mary. 


Wialſey's 
P Olicy. 


| 
| 
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Reg. 2. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND, 


An. 1517, There aroſe near this Time a Sedition in London, cus 


{ed by the poorer ſort of Citizens, and Aprentices; whoſe 


An Inſurec- beſt omers were won from them by the Induſtry 


NON. 


It is Quell'd. 


Strangers; theſe with others, who pretended Affrontz 
from em, made an Inſurrection againſt them; 

Numbers began with breaking open ſome Priſons, — 
whence they took divers Ferions committed for abuling 
of Foreigners: Nor could the Mayor, or Sheriffs, preſent, 
hinder this Outrage; nor Sir Thomas Moor, tho much 
reſpected by them as being late Judge of the Sheriff 
Court, and a Native of the City. Priſoners made 


the Mob run to the Houſe of one Meutas, a Frenchman, 


where they killd ſome, drove the reſt, and plunder'd the 
Goods; from hence they ran to other Houſes of the 
fame Sort, which they likewiſe pillaged. The Cardind 
hearing of this, and ſenſible that he himſelf was not much 
in Favour with the People any more than the Foreigners ; 
fortified his Hope with Ordnance and Men. Bur 
the Lieutenant of the Tower went farther, and dil. 
charg d ſome of his Cannon among them, which with 
their having obtain'd their former detign'd Revenge, made 
em diſperſe, and go home about three a-Ciock in the 
Morning; tho' in their Way ſeveral were firſt ſiez d by 
the City Officers, ſome afterwards by the Earl of Shreus- 
bury's and Surrey's Servants, and then the two Earls taking the 
Inns of Court Gentlemen with them, clear'd the Streets 


from *em. Upon this, the Jajpuning of this Riot was 


enquird into; and Dr. Bele, who had ſpirited this 


Mob by ſeditious Sermons, _ inſtigated by John 
Linco 


Linclon a Broker, was with ſent to the Tower; 
about three Days after the Duke of Norfo/k and his Son, 
the Earl of Surrey, with 1300 Men in Arms enter d the 
City, and joyning with the Lord-Mayor 3 proceeded legal- 
ly againſt the chief Agitators, to the Terror of the Citi 
Zens, whoſe Fears aroſe very much, for that the Duke of 
Norfolk was reported to have ſaid, upon the Killing of a 
Prieſt of his; I pray God I may once have the Citizens 
in my Power. By the Statute of the ſecond of Henry the 
Fifth, they were all found Guilty of High-Treaſon ; but 
ſuch Mercy was ſhewn them, that of 278 Priſoners, only 
Lincoln and three or four more were Hang'd, Drawn, 
and Quarter'd, and about ten more hang'd on Gibbets 
in the Streets; the reſt in their Shirts bound with Ropes 
and Halters about their Necks were brought to 7. 

| er 
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Hall, where the King, attended with his prime No- 10 Hen. 


fan ſate; and when the Cardinal told em of the great- VIII. 


ne of their Offence, all cry'd out, Mercy, Mercy /. 
Upon which the King, by the Cardinal's Mouth, gave All buzz . 
em all Pardon; and the common People were pleas d to don d. 


laſt Degree. 
Went Year too was very remarkable abroad as well as 
at home, for a Commotion begun in Germany, which not Rag of 
only affected England, but the greateſt Part of the civiliz'd mation. 
World. Selim the Turkiſh Sultan had made a vaſt Pro- 
ores with his Arms, inſomuch that Pope Leo reſoly'd to 
oppoſe him both by Sea and Land, for this Purpoſe he 
ſent to all the Chriſtian Princes to procure their Alms, 
and ſeveral Agents were diſpers d to preach Indulgences in 
every Province; the Conditions of which were, 'That 
te without diſtinction of Perſons or Sins, whoſoever 
& perform'd certain religious Rites, and paid certain Sums 
« of Money, ſhould Merit a full Remiſhon of all their 
« Sins, and ſeveral other Benefits beſides. The Sales 
of theſe look d very Odious to many People, but eſpecially 
to the Monk Martin Luther, a Doctor of Theology, 
in the Univerſity of Muteuburg, a Man great in Spirit 
and of ready Elocution. The Merchandize of what was 
thought then the moſt ſacred Treaſure of the Church, 
ſupplied him with a good Stock of Reproach ; for 
they kept their Courts or rather their Banks in Taverns, 
and conſum'd a deal of their Collections in Debauche- 
ties; beſides it was well known, that Leo deſign'd to ap- 
phy a great Part to his private Uſe; and Pride and Intereſt 
ſo far prevail d. that by neglecting the Arguments of a 
private Monk, the Conteſt ſoon grew high, by Declama- 
tions, Theſes, and Books publith'd on either Side. Fre- 
drick Duke of Saxony, a Prince of known Wildom and 
Virtue, animated and ſupported Luther to raiſe the Name 
of his new Univerſity of Vittenburgbh. Luther began 
firſt with ſtarting Doubts, and then enter'd the Liſts to 
make em and went fo far as openly to declaim 
zpainft the Pope, the Corruptions of the Clergy and 
Church of Rome, in Faith, Doctrine and Practice, 
and happily ſucceeded to go a great Way in the Re- 
formation. | | 


Corruptions of the like Kind were about this time in Eu- 1518. 
gland too, and the Effects of theſe Changes in Religion Reg. , 


were ſoon felt there, where Cardinal Hoe reigu'd like Wc” 
a grandeur. 
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An. 1518. Pope of the Exgliſi World. For being Legate 4 Late; 
Ae vs empowWred by Leo to viſit not only Monaſterig, 


but all the Clergy of England, and to diſpenſe with Church. 
Laws for one whole Year ; this vaſt Power he made ſuck 
Uſe of, that he curtail'd the Biſhops 3 and gave 
Offence to the Body of the Clergy, whoſe Reputation 
he ſtain d by his Informations. And now the oſtentati. 
ous Pride of this Prelate ſwell'd ſo much, that on Feſt. 
val-Days, he would ſay Maſs after the papal Manner, not 
only Biſhops and Abbots ſerving of him, but Earls and 
Dukes giving him Water and a Towel. Upon this ws 
erected the tes Court, where one John Allen, Doc. 
ter of Laws, fat as Judge, and all Manner of Extortiom 
were committed there. He made enquiry too into the 
Lives of all Men, and no Offence eſcap'd Cenſure and 
Puniſhment, unleſs by Bribes. Hence he arrogated x 
Power to call the Executors of Wills in Queſtion ; he 
ſummon'd alſo religious Perſons of all Sorts ; who were, 
tho* they fell at his Feet, chid ſeverely, and threatn 
with Expulſion, till they compounded , and all Church 
Benefits that fell were given to his Creatures. The Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury finding how all Orders were thus 
treated, went and acquainted the King, who reply, 
« He ſhould not have heard it but from him, and would 
cc have him go and tell Volſey, that if any thing be amik, 
cc he would amend it ”. * which the Arch-Biſhop 
went and admoniſh'd him to be cautious ; declaring, 
ce That in medling with the Wills of the Dead, he al. 
ce ſum d a Power not claim d by the Pope. And his 
« diſpoſing Benefits in the Gift of the Nobility was 2 
« Uſurpation upon them”. This only made him hate 
the Arch-Biſhop the more, who was diſguſted before on- 
ly becauſe he had in a Letter to him, ſubſcrib'd himſelt 
his Brother ; only to prevent ill Offices from him, he 
temper'd his Speech for this time. Soon after his Agent 
John Allen was accus'd by one London, a Prieſt, when it 
appear'd that all former Allegations againſt oo were 
true, at which the King ſo ſharply rebuk'd the Cardinal, 
that from this time he became more than ever Wary. 
Nor did he loſe any Intereſt in the King's Favour as yet, 
nor in foreign Courts, eſpecially not in that of France, 
between whom and England he manag'd with ſuch a Ni- 


cety, that King Hezry once ſaid openly ; That now, lic 


perceiv'd Volſey would govern both. 
At 


The Reign of K. HENRY VIII. 


At this time the French King deſirous to have Tournay 10 Hen: | 


— — 


9 


reſtord to him, by large Preſents and large Promiſes, VIII. 
got the Cardinal to move the King in it, who on his Re- 


reſentations was willing to treat about it. 
therefore ſent Bonquet, Lord High-Admiral, and the Bi- 
ſhop of Paris, who with a Retinne of 1200 Men, arriv'd 
in England, and on the. 27th of September were met 
on Black-Heath, by the Earl ot Surrey, High-Admiral 
of England with 500 Gentlemen, who conducted them 
to London, where they were d in Merchant-Taylors- 
Hall. On the laſt of September the Ambaſſadors went to 


; e Embaſſy 
Fr axcis from France, 


the Court of Greenwich, where after a long Conference, ,,. _ 


a Treaty was concluded under Colour of a Marriage 


be- ,y contracted 


tween the Dauphine, then not an Year old, and the Princeſs io the Da- 


Mary 5 that in Name of her Dowry, Tournay ſhould be Pix. 


deliver'd up, Francis paying to King Henry for the Caſtle 
he had built in that City 600,000 Crowns in twelve Years, 
and if the Marriage ſhould not take Effect, Tournay 
ſhould be reſtor'd to the King of England. Theſe and 
other Articles agreed on, and great Entertainments and 
Preſents made; the Princeſs Mary was betroth'd to the 
Dauphin in St. Paul's Cathedral, On this the Earl of 
Warcefter, with the Biſhop of Ezy, and a Train equal to 
the French Ambaſladors, were ſent to require Performance 
from Francis, who took his Oath, gave eight Hoſtages 
for payment on Surrender of Towurnay, and contracted the 
Eſpouſals in the Name of the Dauphin. 


On the 87h of Febuary following, the Earl of Worceſ= 1519. 
ter deliver d up Tournay to King Francis; but before that Reg, 22 
was done, Wolſey took Care that he ſhould have a Tumuay 

Stipend of 12000 Livers Tournois, for giving up vreſtor d. 


year] 
the fihoorick of that Place. The French King having 
— this Point, aim'd at another much greater, to be 
mperor ot Germany; for Maximilian was juſt now dead, 
who having been Knight of the Garter, King Henry 
with the Knights of that Order kept his Obſequies in St. 
Paul's. Francis indeed ſtrugled hard, but it was carried 
for Charles of Spain, win Succeſhon King Henry on 


the 7th of July celebrated with joy. The two Kings 


had appointed an Enterview this Month, but it was de- 


fer d by the Death of Maximilian, and its Conſequences, 
to the next Year ; both agreeing not to cut off their 
Beardstill they met. Francis having now a ſecond Son,deſur'd 
King Henry to give him his Name; which being kindly 


receiv'd, 7 


| 
l 
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An. IFI9. receiv'd, he was call'd Henry, who was afterwards Hem 
WAN the ſecond King of France Nor did Francis - omit ay 
— Token of Reſpect, but uſing his Intereſt in Volſey, whom 
he call'd Father and Couſin, and in the Princeſs Nen, 
in both by Preſents, did all he could to ſecure 
Henry on his fide. Charles on the other Hand, knowi 
the Weight of England, out brib'd Francis, and Franc 
in timely provided to keep the Scotch his Friends, 
hen therefore King Henry ſent to require their Oath to 
the Treaty, for a League which was on Foot between the 
two Kingdoms and the Empire, they refus'd it. And 
no the Cardinals Ambition was more open, who deſignd 
himſelf to be a Pope, and made all his Actions center in 
this one View. Charles therefore being now the more 
Potent, and well knowing that King Henry could tum 
the Balance, he hop in favouring of Charles to gain 
his delire. | 


1520. However Wolſzy puſh'd on by Ambition equal to his 
Reg. 1: Avarice promoted the Enteryiew, which was appointed 
Preparations between Guiſnes and Arders, pleas'd with the Thought of 
wratamous ſeeing thoſe two meet, whom he was generaly imagin'd 

to govern; he therefore gets King Henry to ere a 
Building, worthy the Reception of two ſuch Monarchs, 
and to do this 2000 Archers were employ'd, and he ſum- 
mon'd the prime Nobility to attend the King, at which 
Expence the Duke of Buckingham's repining was thought 

_ the firſt Step to his ruin. Upon this a King at Arms was 

ſent to the Ergh/b from the French Court; proclaiming, 
That in June next the two Kings Henry and Francis with 
fourteen Aids would in a Camp between Guiſues and 
Arares anſwer all Comers at Tilt, Tourney, and Barriers, 
and the like was proclaim'd by Clarenceaux in the French 
Court. The like Defiances were ſent by Henry to the 
Low-Countries, Burgundy, and Germany, and by Fran 
into Spain and Italy. No ſooner had the prime Nobility 
got themſelves ready, and none more ſplendidly than the 
Duke of Buckingham, but the King went to Canterbury 
on the 252 of May, to keep his Whitfontide there. 

Charles who would fain have broken this Enterview 


— —— 


— came with many Lords and Ladies the very next Day 
break it. unexpected, to Dover, in his Way from Spain. The Car- 


dinal poſted away at once, to aſſure his Welcome, and the 
King early next Day to Dover Caſtle, where Charles met 
him wich all Courteſy. The Emperor as well as the 125 
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The Reign of K. HENRY VIII. 


ing had formed great h 
og. bu no Prince could help or hinder them ſo well as 


he. Charles therefor e out-bid Francis in Preſents by far, \SA 


he brought with. hira great Part of the Spoils of Mexico, 
oy ens Wolſey, upon a Vacancy, the Popedom ; 
ind offer d more advantageous, Conditions than Francis. 

ing Henry excus d himſelf as to the Enterview, becauſe 
of his Honour, but as to any Treaty, he might aſſure him- 
ſelf of his Service. From hence they went to Canterbury, 
where the Emperour had the Satisfaction to ſee his Aunt 
Queen Katharine ; but was fo ſtruck with the Beauty of 
the Queen Dowager of France, once delign'd for his Wife, 
that he could not be perſuaded to dance with that illuſtri- 


ous Company. The Haly-Days being now paſs d over, 


| Charles departed from Sandruich, and arrived at his Na- 
tive Country of Flanders, and King Henry the ſame Day 


pal d to Dover, and from thence with all his noble Atten- 
_ CAS... 7 * | 
King Henry, with the two Queens, went on the 4th of 
, to his new Palace, near Guiſues, being a ſquare of 
Timber each Side containing 328 Foot, the Parts of which 
Edifice being framed. in England, were now. put together, 
and being after taken aſunder, were brought home. King 
Francis had another near Ardres to anſwer this. Before 
the Kings met, Nolſey went to treat about ſome Affairs of 
the Marriage between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary, 
which were ſoon diſpatch d. The next Day the Interview 
began, with the Signal of a Warning-Piece, when both the 
Kings were ſplendidly mounted and attended. Their 
Meeting was with the Sound of Trumpets and all poſſible 
Solemnity ; who being diſmounted after mutual Embra- 
ces, they walk d Arm in Arm to a Pavilion of Cloth of 
Gold, whence, after many Compliments, they return'd 
to their Lodgings. After two Days, the Kings view'd the 
Place of Exerciſe, being 3oo Yards long, and 106 broad, 
atch'd and fenced, and Scaffolds on each Side for 
Spectators; two Artificial Trees too were ſet up, with the 


[Arms of the two Kings and their Aids, with the Arti- 


cles of their Exerciſes. On the Ezgh/b Side were the Duke 
of Suffolk, the Marquis Dorſet, Sir William Kingſton, Sir 
Richard Ferningham, Sir Giles Capel, Mr. Nicholas Carew, 
and Mr. Anthony Rue ve. On the French were the Duke 
of Vendoſme, Mr. St. Paul, De Montmorency, De Bryon, 
De St. Meſine, De Brucal, and Mr. Talbanes. Many no- 


Fo- 


Deſigns, and both were ſenſi- 12 Hen. 
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An. 1520. Foreign Parts, who preſenting their Arms to the Herald 
ere admitted. Monday the 11th of 22 Was appointed, 
+, - when the Queens and Ladies took their Places, and the 
two Kings with their Aids gloriouſly enter'd the Liſts, and 
none excell'd, if equall'd, the two Kings, eſpecially King 
Henry, who in the ſecond Courſe diſab de Grande. 
ville, and after that, encounter'd Mr. de Montmorency with 
Succeſs: The Fuſts laſted four Days, and the next Week be. 
Tonrney, an gan the Tourney, at this the two Kings and their Aids dif. 
Encounter arm'd their Aſſailants, and King Herry had a French No- 
wit 59795 bleman's Horſe preſented him as a Gage of his Vito- 
ry. The next Day King Henry broke the Pouldron of 
Mr. 4 Fleur anges, and forc'd him to quit the Field. Then 
one Day after another were the Barriers, caſting of Hand. 
__ with the Target, and fighting with the two-handed 
word, at which laſt, King Henry diſarming his Adver- 
fary at two Blows, carried away the al Applauſe: thus 
after Variety of Masks, and other rtainments, and 
many rich Preſents, the two Kings took their Leaves 
on the 24th of June, and King Henry with his Train came 
ihe Þ voi "PO h his Aur 
e Em r being at Graveling, with his Aunt the 
Lady Margaret, King Henry, at their Requeſt, granted 
a ſecond Interview ; and for that Purpoſe, going towards 
Charlesmeers Graveling, Charles met him in the Way and conducted him 
Henry at ca- thither, entertaining him and the reſt of rhe Exgliſb as well 
— as that ſmall Place could afford. The next Day, the Em- 
perour and the Lady Margaret went with King Henry to 
Calais, where in the midſt of Diverſions, Buſineſs ws 
not forgot, for here all the Articles of the Tripartite League 
between the Emperour and the Kings of Eng/andand France 
were review'd, into which Francis ſo fully entered, that 
he ſent Mr. de Roche to the Emperour with Letters of 
Credence ; That on the Word ot a Prince, he would invi- 
olably obſerve them all; but this ſoon appear'd to be but 
Pretence, for from this Interview, he became jealous of 
King Henrys Proceedings, judging his Affection to himſelf, 
and to Charles, to be inconſiſtent. King Henry having 
thus finiſh'd his Pleaſures and his Buſineſs in France, took 
his Leave of the Emperour not without new Preſents from 
him, and ſafely return'd into England. 


1521. About this Time, the Doctrines of Luther were ſpreal 
Reg. 22. in many Parts, and began to alarm the Papal World, and 
TT the active King Henry being now at Leiſure, and deligit- 

| ns 


De Reien of R. HZNRT VII. 


lng in Letters as well as Arms and Acts of Valour, he 13 Hen. 
ought nothing could become his Zeal or his Education 
ite againſt Lurher; to which he was not a 


yetter than to Write 
little mov'd, ſince Luther uſed to treat the learned Thomas 
Aquinas with great Contempt, who was both the King's 
and Cardinal's Favourite. therefore wrote a Book, in 
which he oppoſes Luther as to Indulgences, Number of Sa- 
craments, the P apal Authority, and other Things to be 
ſeen in his Work De ſeptem Sacramentis. A Copy of this; 
richly bound, was ſent to Pope Leo, and preſented by Dr. 
%obn Clark, Dean of Windſor, Ambaſſador, in a full Con- 
clave. The Pope gave him firſt his Foot and then his 
Cheek to kiſs, and receiving it, he promiſed to do as 
much for the Reception of it by all Chriſtian Princes, às e- 
yer was done for St. Auſtin's or St. Ferom's Works; and 
that he would confer a publick Title upon King Henry. 
And therefore beſides that of Liberator Urbis & Orbis, the 
Stile of his Anceſtor Conſtantine the Great, and now only 
ft for Henry the Great, the very next Conclave had un- 
der Conſideration ſuch Titles as might be ted. 
Some moved to call him Defenſor Roman Eccleſiæ, others 
Protector ſedis Apoſtolic, others Rex Apoſtolicus, and ſome 
Orthodoxus, but all agreed in Defenſor Fidei. This Title 
then, of Defender of the Faith, the Pope ſent in 2 


the King took more Pleaſure than in all His other, tho? ſe- 


yeral of the Kings of Erg/and had carried the fame before. 
As King Henry thus delighted in Learning, ſo he ſuffer- 
ed the Adres of all the neceſſitous Scholars over all Eu- 


e; whoſe Dedications, filfd with the moſt nauſeous 
Flatteries, were too agreeable to him; and as he was moſt 
ofeted with Flattery, ſo that Sort took moſt with him 
which extoll'd his Learning and his Wiſdom ; and in this 
bis Courtiers, his Chaplains, Foreigners and Natives, 
wy, his Parliaments vie in their Exceſſes, who ſpoke to 
dim at laſt in a Stile more like a God than a Man, tho? his 
Memory can hardly be valued enough for being a boun- 
titul Patron to all Learned Men, more particularly to 
the immortal Eraſmus, and to Polydbre Virgil. 

The Cardinal therefore being a Maſter in' the Art of 


Fattery, no wonder he got fuch an Aſcendancy over the 
King, that he could Sacrifice the greateſt Men to his Re- 
fentments, the force of which was felt by the Duke of 
Buckingham about this Time. Wolſey had long hated him, 
for ſome detracting * the Duke had — 


Vol. II. 


Title of De- 


[ener fign'd by himſelf and 27 Cardinals; in which Title at. T ** 


! 
' 
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ul. 152 1. him, and for that, the Duke once holding the Baſgy 
Sw to the King, the Cardinal, as ſoon as the King hy 
done waſhing, dip'd his Hands into the fame Water; 

P. of Buck- which ſo provok'd the Duke, that he ſpilt the Water upon 
nghan! e his Feet: This ſo rais d the CardinaPs Blood, that he {ay 
he would fit upon his Skirts. Upon this, the Duke a. 

pear'd before the King the next Day without Skirts, te, 

ling the King it was by way of Prevention, which adde 

new Fuel to a Fire not to be put out unleſs. by his Bloog: 

But beſides this, he knew that the Duke hated him « 

much as he could hate the Duke, and now was the Cris 

for the Cardinal to wreak his Malice. He had procurd 

the Earl of Northumberland to be impriſon'd for high Crime 
ſuſpected, who was Buckingham chief Friend and Father. 

in-Law, and the Earl of Surry his Son-in-Law, and other 

Friend, was ſent Deputy into Ireland; and being thus de. 

ſtitute of his main Supports, Wolſey then treated with one 

Charles Knevet, a diſcarded Steward of the Duke, who 

readily diſcover'd his late Maſter's Life, confeſſing that he 

was wont to ſay, that if King Henry dy'd without Iſſue, 

he would obtain the Crown, and then he would puniſh 

the Cardinal; beſides that, he had ſpoken the fame to his 
Son-in-Law George Nevil, Lord Abergavenny. The Duke 

was deſcended from the Daughter of the youngeſt Son of 

King Edward the IIId. which gave Force to the Accu 

tion; and all theſe Things were ſet in ſuch a Light to the 

King, that he ordered him to be apprchended and tryd 

by his Peers, and the Duke of Norfolk was made Lord 

igh Steward for the Time being. Beingarraign'd,he was ac- 

cuſed by Knevet, by Hopkins a Monk, and others, of tres 

ſonable Deſigns to obtain the Crown of Exgland, for which 


he was found guilty of High Treaſon, and the Duke of 


Norfolk pronounc'd his Sentence with a Floud of Tears. 

Edwards He was then brought back to the Tower, and only had the 
Stafford, P- Favour to die as a Nobleman, by being beheaded. Thus 
>m behead. fell the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High Conltable 
ed. of England, with whom that great Office remains extinct. 
Near this Time a new War broke out (ſo ſhort-livd 

was the Thipartite League) between the Emperour and the 

King of France, which continu'd about 40 Years, and colt 

the Lives of above 500,008 Men. To manage Matters at 

Walſoyſentro firſt Cardinal Volſey was ſent over to Calais with ſeveral 
Colas. Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and many Knights and Gen- 
tlemen. He was met there the ad of Auguſt by the Chan- 

cellor of France, and the Count de Pale, and 400 Horſe 
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and the like Number from the Emperour, with Commiſ- 13 Hen. 
ſons to treat and conclude a Peace. There were alſo Am- VIII. 
daſſidors from Eeo, whom the Cardinal mov'd to have aa 
puly in the e; but they wanting full Powers, Let- 

ters were diſpatch'd to Rome for that Purpoſe: and till An- 

fer might be receiv'd, the Cardinal went to Bruges, to 

conſult Charles. After 13 Days he return'd to Calais, and 

then enter d upon the Treaty of Peace, but not in ſo warm 

a Manner as before with the French Commiſſioners, ſome 

Incidents of the Conference at Bruges having no Doubt 

cool'd his Zeal; ſo that nothing material was concluded on, 

only that the Fiſhermen of both Princes might fiſh in the 

narrow Seas. quietly till the End of the next February, and of 

this he ſent Advice to each Prince. All the while the Car- 

dinal ſtay d at Calais, all Writs and Patents were ſealed by 

bim there; and having the Great Seal with him, and as 

much Power as if the King himſelf had been there, no She- 

if could be choſen during his Abſence, as if the King 

was only the Body, and he the Soul of Empire. Beſides, 

he had made a new and private League with the Empe- Makes a pris 
tour, and intimated to Francis, that he doubted whether vate League. 
the King of Exgland would be as much as his Friend as for- 

merly. This made the French King in his artful Letters 

ſay, that he would, however, continue the King of Eng- 

land's Friend; tho' he inveigh'd againſt Volſey, as a perfi- 

dious Man, and took off many Penſions he had granted to 

Engliſhmen. Soon after, Tournay was belieged by my Lord 

Moncada, a Spaniard; and tho Francis ſent great Forces for 

5 Relief, it was on the laſt Day of November, ſurrendred 

to the Emperour. We muſt not cloſe this Year without 

obſerving, that it was famous for the Invention of Muskets, 

which Bollay ſays were firſt uſed in this War; and that on 

lhe firſt of December, dy'd Pope Leo the Xth. 


No ſooner was Leo dead, but the Ergh/b Cardinal aſpi- 1522. 
fed to the Triple Crown, and Dr. Pace, Dean of St. Pauls, Reg. 23. 
Ws diſpatch d to Rome to make all poſſible Efforts to have AG 2 
lim Pope. He wrote pr | i 


| Letters to Charles too, to mind due papacy. 
him of his Promiſes; and to tell him how unjuſt and fac- 
tous it would be in him, openly to have a Pope of his 
* own nominating; and ſince King Henry was Arbiter of 
* Chriſtendom, it was his Place to be the chief Inſtru- 
© ment in his Election.“ Pace was alſo to urge other Rea- 
among the Candidates at Rome; he was to paint in 
kong Colours, the — that che Lutherans and _ 
2 ace 
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An. 1522. Enemies of the Church would find, if an undue Choice wy 

WAY made at this Juncture ; which muſt follow if any belonging 
to Charles or France, ſhould be elected. Nor did the 
Cardinal forget to make large Promiſes to Francis, in Caf 
he were Pope, which were more than he could hope fe 
any other Way ; but Adrian, Cardinal of Tortoſa, Hun 
to the Emperour, was choſen Pope on the gth of Jm 

1. diſappoin- ary, before Pace could reach Rome, tho Wolſey had one: 

*. 19 Votes for him. Pace upon this Baulk having ſecond 
Inſtructions, departed to Venice, where he mediated a Peas 
between Charles and the Venetians, preſſing them to join 
with him and the King of England againſt Francis, why 
had firſt broke the common Peace made 1518, in which 
the State of Venice was compris d; but the Venetian being 
engag'd to Francis, would deliberate on it. 

Francis not fully prepar d to break with King Her, 
fail'd not to ſooth the Cardinal by his Letters ſome Time; 
but at laſt, the Proſpect of giving a great Diverſion in 
Scotland and Ireland, made him declare himſelf. His Sub- 
jets therefore having fiez'd Goods of the Engliſh Mer. 
chants, when Satisfaction was required, he denied Repay 
tion, and theſe Inſults were follow'd with a direct Breach 
of the Treaty, as King Henry alledg'd; for now the Duke 


4 non with of Albany, who ought to have ſtaid in France, was retur- 
Hewy. ned to his Charge in Scotland; and the Engl/ſb Merchany 


forefeeing a Storm, withdrew their Effects from Franc. 
King Henry alſo declar d to Francis, that whatever Exci- 
ſes he made for fending over the Duke of Albany, be 
knew nothing was done without his Direction, and tha 
it was the Manner of his Country to make Pretenſions; and 
reproach'd him with Breach ot his Oath. Francis enrag d, 
objected the laſt Year's private Treaty at Brwges, requiring 
King Henry to declare himſelf; and caus'd all the Reman- 
der of the Engliſb Merchants Goods to be fiez'd, even thoſe 
they had paid Cuſtom for. King Henry confin'd the Fren 
Ambaſſador to his Houſe, ſecur d all the French and Scotch 
in his Kingdom for a Time, or till they had paid their Fine 
in Money; and the Vice Admiral, Sir William Fitz-Wikk 
ams, put to Sea with a ſtrong Fleet to aſſiſt the Exil 
Merchants, and take what French he could. Beſides, ſince 
the French Queen's Dower was detain'd, and the reſt of the 
Money due denied, the French Hoſtages were kept unde! 
a ſtrict Guard, and Clarenceanæ ſent to declare, that ſince 


Francis was the Infringer of the common Peace, the King 
of England muſt join with the Emperour againſt _ | 
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And now Ambaſſadors being recalled on both Sides, War was 14 Hen. 


expected : And as the Lord Brook, Sir Edward Poynings, 


Sy obs Beachey, and Sir Edward Belknap, brave Com 


manders, dy'd about this Time, ſo their Service was now 
moſt wanted. 


Charles, purſuant to the Treaty of Bruges, reſolves now gg 
to repair to England, deſigning at the fame Time to treat comes ine 
of a Marriage between him and the Princeſs Mary, the Elana. 


King's Daughter, and to be perſonally inſtalled of the Or- 
der of the Garter at Wi:d/or ; than which laſt, nothing 
was more pleaſing to Henry. The Marquis of Dor ſe there- 
fore was ſent to Calais, and the Cardinal to Dover, with 
a glorious Train. Here on the 26th of May, Charles re- 
ceived his Welcome,and the King in Perſon ſoon confirm'd 
it. From hence the King conducted him to his Palace at 
Greenwich ; where to honour the Emperour's Preſence, 

te and Tourneys were appointed, when the King, the 
Earl of De vonſbire, and 10 Aſſiſtants, kept the Place againſt 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis of Dorſet, and 10 Aids 
on their Part. The King and Emperour, with all their 
Trains, rode on the 6th of June into London, where the 


City received them with all the Grandeur of a Coronation. 1 le, . 
The Emperour was lodg d at Black-Friars, and his Lords London. 


in the Palace of Bridewell, On Whit-Sunday they both 
rode to St. Paul s, where the Cardinal ſung high Maſs with 
uſual Pomp ; in the Beginning of which two Barons gave 
um Water, after the Goſpel two Earls, and two Dukes 
held the Baſon at the laſt Lavatary, to the great Indignati- 


on of ſome of the Spaxiaras. At length, they both repai- 1,644 kt. 
red to Windſor, where on the 19th of June, the Emperour of theGarcer. 


wearingthe Robes of the Order, and fitting in his Stall, wasac- 
companied by the other Knights in all his Rites and Ceremo- 
nes, which being done, King Henry and Charles received the 
Ycrament, and {wore upon the Evangeliſts, to obſerve the 
League concluded between them: That they ſhould 
* join their Powers againſt Francis; that the Emperour 
* ſhould marry the Princeſs Mary, when ſhe ſhould be of 
„a proper Age; and to fave King Henry harmleſs for all the 
* Sus of Money and Penſions, which were or ſhould be 
due to him from King Francis, upon former Agree- 
ments; for which laſt the Emperour gave his particular 
„Oath.“ Not long after, Charles took his Leave of the 
King, and went to Southampton; where the Earl of Surry 
lite Admiral waited as his nvoy, who had likewiſe by 


| Fecial Patent been made on the 8th of June, Admiral to ,, 1 
G 3 the to Saix. 


— —  —— 
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An.1522. the Emperour, by the King's Conſent. The Earl ther 
WY Yo fore landed his Men in Normandy, near Cherbourg, an 
laying waſte all but religious Houſes, return'd to Portiaui 
from thence he landed near Morlais in Bretaign, and mar. 
ched thither with 7000 Men, enter'd at once, ſoon plug 
der d and burnt it, and carry'd a rich Booty to the Fle, 
and the Earl having burnt about 17 French Ships on the 
Coaſt, and leaving his Vice-Admiral to ſcour the Sex, 
return'd to Southampton, whence he convoy'd the Emye. 
rour to his Kingdom of Spain. There were ſeveral Ski. 
miſhes too between the Garriſons of Calais and Bolbign, n 
which the French were moſtly worſted. The Lords Ri 
and Dacres in the North, who kept the Borders againſt Set. 
land, burnt the Town of Kelſie and 80 Villages, and threy 
down 18 Towers of Stone with their Bulwarks. The Duke 
of Albany rais'd an Army of 80,000 Men, with which he 
march'd to the Borders, thinking that the Name of ſuch 
an Army would terrify the Ezg//b : But for all this the 
Marquis Dorſet pierc'd into Tividale and Galloway, burnt 
many Towns and carry'd off 4000 Head of Cattle. 
ED In the mean Time, the — wanting to make Uſe of 
Tie diese his Subjects Affections, order d a Survey of all his King: 
nakes2 Sun. dom to be made: That each Hundred ſhould certify the 


makes 2 Sur- 


vey of the Names of all above 16 Years of Age, that they ſhould 
— repair to a certain Place with their Arms, declare ther 
| Names, their Pariſhes, the Lords and Parſons of each 
Town, the Worth of the Lands and Benefices, and the 

| Eſtates and Revenues, the Employments and Occupati 
| ons of all Perſons. This was not much unlike the Dooms 
day-Book. King Henry was glad to find his People ſo 
ſtrongand rich; but being not yet ready for a Parliament. be 


borrrow'd of the City of Londbn 20, ooo l. and ſending 


| 


| privy Seals throughout the Nation, he got a Loan of the 
Toth of the Temporalty, and a 4th of the Spiritual. 
| | The King now proclaim'd open War againſt Francis, ut- 
| leſs he made Peace with the Pope, or Charles. The Eu 
| of Surry was order'd forthwith to Calais to join with Florent 
| Egmond, the Emperour's General. Theſe meeting be- 
| 3 055 tween Ardres and St. Omers, laid waſte all the Villages in 
| their Way, till they came to Hen ſdin, where was a ſtrong Gate 
| riſon: But Winter being near, they could only take the Town, 
the Garriſon being too ſtrong for that Seaſon. They then 
march'd to Dourlaus, which, with all the adjacent Villa- 
pes they ſack d and burnt. And now the two Generals not 


agreeing in their Schemes, and the Exg4/5 not very 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


al ther ai, the Army was disbanded; and the Earl having burnt 14 Hen. 
ug, and Marquiſe, and ſome other P laces near the Engliſh Pale, VIII. ; 
Portland; ¶ return d home. SYS 
and my. | 

on pin. Parliaments had been diſus d for ſeven Years; but now 1523. 
he Fleas, one was call'd upon the 157% of April, to be held at the Reg. f 


Black-Friers in London; and Wolſey caus d the Spiritualty Parlament 
to lead the Way. A Subſidy being moy'd in the Con- Ps 
vocation therefore, it was paſs d in the general; tho 

Fox, Biſhop Wincheſter, Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, and 


oloien, n WY Philivs, a Canon of Pauls oposd it. But the Car- 
2ds N dinal fo far prevail d, that one Half of the Church-Reve- 
inſt Sc. nues for one Year was granted, to be paid in five Years 
1d threy MW following. Then the Cardinal went to the Commons; 


where he ſhew'd, That Breach of Faith was to be charg'd Aids granted 


vhich be upon the French King, upon the League ſworn for the P 
of ſuch general Peace of Chriſtendom : That there was a great 2 
this the Peau in the Payment for Tozrzay, and other Reaſons 
„ burnt MW why the King could do no leſs in this publick Cauſe, than 
le. join in War againſt him with Charles; and ſince the 
' Uſe of IM Charge of it was judg'd to amount to 800,000 J it was 
is King. requir'd that this might be rais d out of the Fifth of every 
rtify tie Man's Lands and Goods, to be paid in four Years. The 


* ſhould next Day Sir Thomas More Speaker, preſs'd this Demand; 
re their  ſhewing that it was not unreaſonable on this Occaſion to pa 

of each Wi four Shillings in the Pound. Againſt this it was urg d, 
and the that of 13000 Pariſhes then in England, the moſt Part of 
-cupati- WW em could not well raiſe one hundred Marks. However, 
Jooms- it was agreed that every Man's Eſtate of 20/. a Year, 
ple {0 WF ſhould pay two Shillings in the Pound; from 20 l. a Year 
nent, he N down to 40 Shillings, one Shilling in the Pound; and un- 
ending WF der 40 Shillings every Head of 16 and upwards, ſhould 
of the pay four Pence in two Years. The Cardinal hearing no 
itualty, more intended, enter'd the Houſe in great Heat and told 
is, un-: them, That he deſir d to Reaſon with thoſe who oppos d 
ze Eul i bis Demands ; but being anſwer'd that it was the Order of 
lorence WF (hat Houſe to Hear, and not to Reaſon but among them- 
ng be- {{lves, Volſey went away as he came. Aſter this however, 
ges in Wl thoſe of 50 Pounds a Year Land and upwards, were 
G. induc'd to add one Shilling more for three Years to come; 
own, MI which being continu'd to the fourth Year, was all that 
y then could be obtain'd. In this Parliament a College of Phy- 
Vill ficians was erected, and many Privilege; granted to the 
Is not Members of it. There was an Act paſsd too; That the 
ealth- WW King ſhould have Authority for Life, by his Letters Pa- 


. 
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An. 1523. tents to reverſe and annull all Attainders of High-Treaſon 


Aud to reſtore their Heirs, &'c. As there had been ng 
Parliament for ſeven Years paſt, ſo by the Cardinal's mea 
there was none call'd for ſeven Years after. And by hj 
Legatine Power he difolv'd the Convocation at St. Payt;, 
which had been conven d by the Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
bury, and calld him and all the Clergy to St. Peter's Hi. 
minſter : tho' nothing Material was done by them. 
| e Scots now had join'd the French, and threaten'd u 
Invaſion ; but upon ſotne Eſſays, they were ſo diſheartn, 
that a ſhort Truce was made between the two Nations 

K. o Den- Near this time Chriſtian the Second, King of Denmar}, 


| — — driven from his Country by his own Subjects, came from 


Flanders with his Queen and a ſmall Retinue into Ex 
gland; but for all this they found a Reception becoming 
their Quality, and Queen Catherine, Aunt to the Queen 
of Denmark, had ſingular Compaſſion on them : When 
they had been royally Entertain'd for three Weeks, and 
rich Preſents made em, having now Hopes of being re 
| enthron'd, they return'd to Flanders. 
bs In the Month of Auguſt King Henry, to exert his Vigou 
againſt the French, ſent over the Duke of Suffolk, with 
the Lords Montague, Herbert, Ferrers, Mowney, Sand, 
13000 Men. The Duke with this choice Army march 
from Calais, and having taken ſome ſmall Places, join 
: the Emperor's General Florence q Egmond, the a—_— 
en Army ing now 20000 ſtrong. In the End of September King 
Frame. Henry order'd em to attempt Boloign ; but the Imperialſi 
urg d it was impregnable, and that for piercing into France, 
it was better to Coaſt the Somme. Which they did, with a 
Deſign fora Battle ; but finding no Forces in the Field, 
they laid Siege to Bray on the Somme, where was 4 
ſtrong Garriſon. The Exgliſbʒ ſoon made à Breach, and 1 
furious Attack, which caus'd the Governor to Fire the 
Town, and fly with the reſt of his Men oyer the Bridge 
with great Loſs. From hence paſſing the Somme, and 
_— ſome ſmall Places in their Way, they came to Roe; 
which being Summon'd, and promiſing to yield, Sir Rich- 
he Pro- ard Cornwall with 400 Men took Poſſeſſion of the Town. 
gre of it.. The Army marching to Montgidier was oppos'd by two 
Commanders, who with ſome others of Note were at laſt 
made Priſoners. In Montdidier there was a Garriſon of 
1200 Men under Roche-Baron, but upon the Cannons 
being play d a few Hours they ſurrendred. The you 
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had now paſs'd the Oy/e, and was come with his Army 15 Hen. 
within eleven Leagues of Paris, which threw the Ci- VIII. 
tizens into a Panick. Nor could the Arrival of the Duke Cw 
of Vendoſme cure their Fears. But the Weather having | 
been extremely Cold, ſo that moſt of the Corn in France 
was deſtroy'd this Year by hard Froſts; and the Lady Re- 
t in the Lou- Countries withdrawing the Pay from her 
Forces, the Army was forc'd to return. However, be- 
fore they broke up, they took the Caſtle of Bouchain, tho? 
this with the Places was ſoon recover d by the 
French. 
King Francis now purſu'd his Wars againſt Italy, when 
on — 4th of September Pope Adrien died. and 44 Car- — 
dinal's Ambition made him preſs again for the Papacy ; for tothePapacy, 
be got King Henry to aſſiſt him by writing with his own . 
Hand to Charles tor his Intereſt. But all prov'd in vain, 
for Charles fail d him a ſecond Time, and Julio de Medicis 
was made Pope, by the Name of Clement the Seventh. 
Upon this Wo/ſey wrote to the King, artfuily concealing 
his Reſentments, and declaring, That the Election was 
« not ſo clearly carried, but that many of the Cardinals 
te were for him, tho* by reaſon of his Abſence and the 
e dangerous State of Izaly, which call'd for preſent Re- 
e medies, ws rn — on the other”. However the 
King and Cardinal diſpatch'd an Embaſly to the new Pope 
to congratulate the Election, and to get him to carry on 
his Enmity to France. Wolſey order d Richard Pace, then 
at Rome, to preſs for an enlargement of his Legatine 
Power, proteſting, That by reaſon of the King's Prero- 
gative and other Cauſes, it was not a 1000 Ducats to him 
a Year, yet if his Power and Faculties could be encreas'd, 
it ſhould be thankfully Acknowledged. All which Pope Gets bi. 
Clement yielded to; and the ine Power, which had Foweren- 
never been granted for aboye five Years at a Time before, 2 
was now given him for Life. And now the Cardinal had 
a Sort of Papal Authority in Exgland, which he made the 
moſt of; deſigning to erect a College at Ipſwich, his na- 
tive Place, and another at Oxford. To carry on theſe two 
great Works, he got a Bull from the Pope to ſuppreſs ſome 
of the leſſer Monaſteries in England; and however un- 


willing Henry m ſeem to be ar firſt ro admit of this 
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Bull; yet being ſoon appriz d, how any future Occaſion | 
might require a ſupply the ſame Way, he concurr'd with | 
the Pope in Favour of the Cardinal, 


. 
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greed on. 
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The Scots the old Allies ofthe French, with a great Army; 
under the ot Duke Albany, now drew near the Engl 
Borders; and hearing that the Earl of Surrey, by his F4. 
ther's Death now Duke of Norfolk, was coming againſt 
him with good Forces, he ſent an Herald to him, en. 

ing his Honour to give him Battle, and if he took him 

riſoner, to give him Quarter. To which the Ex. 
zh/h Duke anſwer d. t he would not fail to ſtand Bar. 
tle; but if he took him Priſoner, the Quarter he ſhould 
give him, ſhould be to cut off his Head, and ſend it for 
a- Preſent to his Maſter the King of England. The Ex. 
gliſb Forces lying at Alue wic, were join d by the Earls of 
Northumberland, and Weſtmorland, the Lords Clifford, Da. 
eres, Ogle and Darcy, making in all 40,000 Men. In Ofober 
the Duke of Albany, ſent near 3000 Men over the Wa. 
ter to beliege Yarke Caſtle, who by their Ordnance won 
the Barnekins, an outward Work, and continuing their 
Batteries won the ſecond Work. But then Sir Willian 
Liſle, the Governour, ſally ing out with the few left, brave- 
ly repell'd the French Soldiers, {laying 300 of em. For 
which fignal Service the Duke of Norfolk gaye him 
ſpecial Thanks after. The Duke would fain haye purſu'd 
his Enemies to their own Countrey ; but was only to de- 
fend England, and not to invade Scotland. Soon after 
Queen Margaret, Mother to the young King of Scots, 
fent to her Brother King Henry for a Truce; which be- 
ing granted, the Engliſb disbanded, and the brave Duke 
return d to Court. Upon this, Ambaſſadors were ſent 
from Scotland, to treat of a Peace; ſhewing that the 
Lords of Scotland would relinquiſh the French, in cafe, 
that a Marriage might be ſecured between their yo 
King, and the Princeſs Mary, inſiſting, that the Promi 
of her to the Emperor, might be diſcharg d. King Hen- 
ry anſwer d. He would firſt confer with Charles about 
it. And ſo nothing was done now, but a Truce for three 
Years and a half. As ſoon as Charles heard of this Treas 


2 an Embaſſy was ſent from Flanders to require the 
Prin 


ceſs Mary, 77 upon his receiving her to de- 
clare her Empreſs, and make her Governour of the Lou- 
Coumtries; he inſiſted upon her Dower immediately, and 
that King Henry ſhould the next Year invade France. But 
before theſe important Matters could be adjuſted, there 
aroſe a moſt remarkable Incident. Francis had this Year 


| Cloſely puſh'd bis War in Iraly, that he might regain the 


Dukedom 
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Dukedom of Milan; and becauſe the Duke of Bourbon 16 Hen. 
had revolted, and was made General of Charles's Forces VIII. 
in Italy, Francis purſued him, and block d him up i 


or 


Pavia. This Duke had alſo conſtant pay from Henry; 
but by Volſeys Means, who had a Spleen againſt Charles, 
his Pay was ftop'd at once; and this done, whilſt the Duke 
was beſieg d in Pavia, it drove him to ſuch Deſperation, 


that he reſolved on the moſt dangerous Eſcape. In the 


midſt of a dark Night, he order'd part of his Men to at- 
tack the Beſiegers on the weakeſt Side of the City, while he 
ſallyed privately out of a Poſtern on the contrary Side. The 
Watch being Slender, and the Soldiers afleep, a Panick 
fiez'd *em, in which the Beſiegers turn'd. their Ordnance 


to the Place of the Outcry, when Bourbon as ſuddenly 


turn d upon their Backs, won all their Artillery, diſcharg d 
them upon their Owners, flew the Soldiers, cut down 


& in 


their Tents, and laſtly, the Vice-Roy of Naples took Francis t- 
Francis himſelf Priſoner in the Field. This fell out on . 
the 24h of February 1525. 
No ſooner was the News of this ſurprizing turn 1525- 
him in the Affairs of Europe brought to England; but it was Reg. y- 
Irſu'd thought fit in Council, That King Henry ſhould give ſome 
de- we Demonſtrations of joy for the Succeſs of his Con- K y 
after erate Charles. King Henry therefore went to St. Paul's, Meaſuresup- 
Fots, where Maſs was ſung in a ſolemn Manner, to celebrate on it. 
1 be- the Victory in Shew ; tho? ſo wiſe a Prince as Henry could 
Juke not but be intimately concern'd to find the Emperor's 
ſent Grandure encreaſing to too great a Bulk for the ce 
the of Power in Europe. He therefore deliberated with his 
caſe, Council what was to be done next: And it was reſoly'd by | 
ung Ambaſſadors ſent into Spain to repreſent to Charles, « How | 
mi e that this War being made at the Charge of Both, both i 
Hen- e ſhould reap the Fruit of it. That the Part the King of | 
out « Exgland pretended to, was his inheritance in France, which i 
hree he hop d would be reſtor d, in which his beſt Aſſiſtance | 
rea- te could not be doubted, becauſe it was juſt in it ſelf, | 
the * and according to their late Treaty; by Virtue of which | | 
de- e he was to require the Emperor to go on in levying For- i 
FN e ces againſt France, in which his Majeſty would like- i 
and * wiſe concur : Nor would the Emperor decline this - | 
But e Motion, ſince he would finally have the Benefit of it; i 
ere e for as his Majeſty would ratify the intended Match be- 
ear * tween him and the Princeſs Mary, who was Heir not 
the * only to the Crown of England, but to all the Titles 


His brave 
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A © therefore mig 


Reſolves, Charles would not hear of any Partner in the 


— Frg der d b 


ran 


* 
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An. 1525. in France, ſo all atlaſt would deyolve upon him; which 


ight be thought advantageous, that he could 
not think it unreaſonable to deliver up King Francis into 
ce his Majeſty's Hands, upon conſigning the Princeſs ty 
ce his. This Embaſſy was diſpatch'd into Spar ; by 
te Vito. 
ry. Upon which King Henry return'd to that wiſe Re. 
olution he had formerly taken, to make himſelf Arbiter 
of Chriſtendom, and to fall upon who ever ſhould break 
the publick Peace. And to confirm him in this he had 
ſtrong Motives, for Margaret of Flanders, who had articl{ 
to raiſe Forces againſt the French, began a Treaty with 
em already; when the Money lent to Charles in his Ne. 
ceſlity was demanded, nothing but Excuſes were ſent in 
return; Charles himſelf had began to treat for the Ran. 
ſom of Francis; a Match was propos d with T/abell; 
Princeſs of Portugal; and laſtly, the Pope's Breve, ſhewi 
the growing Prowels of the Tirks, had fo far prevail'd with 
King Henry, that he reſolv'd to endeavour an univerſal Peace. 
he King of France's Mother therefore made preſling 
Inſtances to wn bom , to return to his ancient Frien 
ſhip ; upon which he ſent ſpecial Orders to his Ambaſſi- 
dors in Spain to intercede for the Liberty of King Francis, 
who had before ſent a Letter to Charles, in which he de- 
clar'd, ce That his falling into the Hands of ſo generous 
*« a Prince, who would not force him to any thing un- 
e juſt or impoſſible, was his greateſt Comfort. That he 
«« hop'd he would take proper Security for his Freedom; 
« fince in detaining a felef Captive, he only made a 
« King a Slave; when it would be more to his Advan- 
ce tage to have him a faithful Friend, than to let him dye 
« in Deſperation”, Nor was his Mother, Madam Loi- 
145 Regent of France, wanting in her Efforts for his 
iberty, but by her repeated Embaſſies drew moſt of the 
Chriſtian Powers to intereſt themſelves in it. Charles 
theretore preſsd with Interceſſions, ſent ſome Articles to 
the captive 8 of which ſo enflam'd him, that 
it Was ſaid, he V 2 Dagger, crying, It is better for a 
King of France to dye after this Manner, but he was hin- 
his Attendants. However, to Bru ify the Em- 
peror, ve Order that two of the chief Priſoners men- 
tion'd in the Propoſals, ſhould be ſet at Liberty : But this 
and other Overtures were made for his Freedom to no pur- 
poſe. About this time Charles held his Cortes or Parliament 
at Toledo, Wherein the Eftates petition d that the Em- 
perot 
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r being of Age to marry, ſhould take Iſabella, Infan- 17 Hen. 


. ta of Portugal to Wife, and not the Princeſs Mary of VIII. 
ris ins 8 England; which muſt ſuit the Mind of him, whoſe Scheme 
ceſs to was now univerſal Monarchy. 
i; bo Francis tir d with his reſtraint in Italy, got himſelf re- 

Viao. mov d to Madrid; where he fell ſo dangerouſly Sick, that 

iſe Re, his Phyſicians had no Hopes of Life, unleſs the Emperor 

Arbitee would ſpeedily give him a Viſit ; and now there being a 

| break pathetick Enterview,Francis ſoon recover d. Here new Pro- 

he had poſals were made for his Freedom, and new Objections 

article inſt it. In the mean Time the Pope, the Venetian and 

y with Princes of Italy, 'leagu'd in Defence of the common 

is Ne. Cauſe againſt Charles, and invited Henry into the Treaty. 

ſent in Nor did Charless Letter, which he wrote, to thoſe Powers, 

Run. make em leſs jealous of him, “ That he ſhould not take 

abell « jt well if any of them diſturb'd the Dominions of Frau- 

ew « cis, ſince being his Priſoner, he could do no leſs than 

T0 « protect him againſt all others Lowiſe ſo far = 

Dexce ld with King Henry at laſt, that a Treaty for the Re- A Treaty | 

| demption of her Son was concluded, at Moor, the 13thof id Franc | 
_ Auguſt. In which was an Amneſty of all Injuries in the | 
baſh. late Wars, and other Articles confirm'd. And at Lyons, | 
ancis, by another Treaty, the Regent engag'd to pay all the Ar- 
e de. rears due to King Henrys Siſter Mary, for her Marriage | 
eroug to Lewis the Twelfth, and to let her enjoy her Joyn- | 
un- ture. Charles now had concluded his Match with his 
at he Neice Iſabella, excuſing himſelf to King Henry, for that | 
om: it was to comply with the earneſt Deſires of his States at || 
tos Toledo, which he hop'd would not be taken for a Breach f 
van- of Friendſhip. After this, the Intimacy between theſe | | 
dye two Princes, was quite broken off : So that Ambaſſadors i 
#1 on both Sides were recall'd, and the Emperor who be- Friendthip i 
- ble fore ſign d his Letters by the Title of Son and Kinſman, | 
the now only ſubſcrib'd Charles. Beſides, a richer Booty than | 
les that of Francis fell this Year into his Hands; the Em- i 
:to WM pire of Peru, where the Golden Mines of Pozoſy, and | 
that others, were firſt found out. | 
” 4 While Affairs ſtood thus abroad, King Henry met with i 
ün⸗ ſome Difficulties at home. For Commiſſions being given 

m. out into all the Counties of England, for levying the fixth 

en Part of every Lay- man's Goods, and the fourth of the Cler- I umut 2. 

his 955 the People in general were incens d into a Temper bout raiting 

ur- ra Rebellion, alledging that the Commiſſions were againſt ot Money. 

ent Law. The King hereupon ſent Letters into all Parts, 

m- diſavowing the Whole Proceeding, and declar d, he ex- 


pected 


* 
— 
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from em but by way of Benevolence 
his threw the Peoples Curſes upon the Cardinal, and 
their Bleſſings on the King. However, under the Name 
of Benevolence, he had great Sums of all his Subject, 
but eſpecially of the Citizens of London. This way too 
ſo diſguſted a great many in the Countries, that they took 
up Arms, but by the ſubmitting themſelves to the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, they were ſent to London and {6 
curd. King Herry, reſolving not to puniſh any on thisOc. 
caſion, brought the Matter into Council: Where Vol. 
ſey declar'd, he had done nothing without firſt adyi 
with the Judges, who afirm'd the King might lawfully de. 
mand any Sum by Commiſſion, and that the Council of 
State confirm'd this Matter. But the King declaring that 
he was aflur'd, his Subjects were Richer than he found 
em by this Commiſſion, all the Blame was caſt on the 
Informers, and pardon granted to all who denied the Be. 
nevolence. The Delinquents were then brought to the 
Star-Chamber, when the Cardinal ſaid, That notwith- 
ſtanding their great Offences, the King in conſideration 
of their Neceſſities had granted them his moſt gracious 
Pardon, upon condition they gave in Sureties for their 
good Behaviour. When they. replied, They had no Su- 
reties, the Cardinal to ſhew a popular Act offer d, with 
the Duke of Norfolk, to ſtand bound for em, at which 
they were diſcharg d. 

Wolſey's Authority riding triumphant over a great many 
Monaſteries, ſuppreſſing of ſeveral, and awing the Reſt in- 
to the Gift of large Sums, what by Viſitations, making of 
Abbots, Probats of Wills, granting of Faculties, Licen- 
ſes, and Diſpenſations, and great Penſions from foreign Prin- 
2 he N | Keie by 7 — _= Ny made his Trea- 

equa ing's : And for this Purpoſe too his Agent 
2 Allen rode with a large Train, Tow one religious 
ouſe to another, in a perpetual Progreſs of Viſitation 
throughout the Kingdom. But as this at laſt became a 
public Grievance, ſo the King took ſuch ſevere Notice 
of it, that the Cardinal not only with great ſubmiſſion 
1 Reformation, but withal proteſted, that in his 

Will, and Teſtament, he had left a great Part of his 
Eſtate to his Highneſs. Nor did he oblige the King by 


this only, but having built his fair Palace of Hampton- 


Court, and juſtly thinking how this would expoſe him to 
much Envy, he freely gave it to the King; who in Ex- 
Change, let him haye Richmond Houſe to live in. 3 

* * — 


to give 


Duke 


of Crowns to the King of England at ſuch * 
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he was a Pander to all his Maſter's private Amours; andoften 17 Hen: 
a Sharer with him. One of the King's Miſtreſſes was E- VIII. 
lizabeth Blunt, Daughter to Sir John Blunt, who had al 
the Ornaments of Beauty and Education; ſhe bore him a 

Son, who was ſo much like both his Parents, that he was The King's 
call'd Henry Fitz-Roy by the King. He was no ſooner 5 
fx Years old, but he was publicly made a Knight, and 

the fame Day created Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Rich- 

mond, and Somerſet, Lieutenant-General beyond Trent, 

and Warden-General of the Borders of Scotland, and 

ſhortly after Admiral of England. | 


The generous King Henry now not only interceded 1526. 
for the Captive King Francis, but for the d King Reg. . 
Chriſtian, of Denmark, and an Embaſly was ient to Den- | 
mark, to get his Subjects to call him home, from whence 
he had been driven indeed, becauſe of his Blood-Guil- 
tineſs; but the exaſperated Danes would not receive him 
or his Son. But he ſucceeded better in his Efforts for 
Francis's Liberty, tho this was at laſt obtain'd, after a 
Year's Captivity, upon hard Terms ; for now a Treaty be- 
tween Charles and Francis was concluded, call'd the Con- 
cord of Madrid, containing forty four Articles, and more 
Particulars. Among other Things it was agreed, That on 
the fame Day Francis was ſet at Liberty, his two Sons, 
the Dauphine, and the Duke of Orleans, ſhould be deli- 
yerd as Hoſtages into Charles's Hands. Then Francis was 
to give up the Dukedom of Burgundy to him, reſtore the 
Duke of Bourbon and all his Friends, marry Leonora, 
Charles's Siſter, and indemnify him againſt all Demands of 
the King of England. All which being mutually rati- 
tied, Francis was on the 28th of March exchang d for his 1 1 
two Sons on the Borders of France. And being once free, 
he mounted a fleet Horſe, and riding with full Speed, 
cry'd, I'm a King, I'm a King, as if he rode as faſt from 
the Treaty as he did from his Captivity. King Hey 


| having been a Principal in this Deliverance, diſpatchd 


vir Thomas Cheyney, to congratulate his ſafe return, and 
to take his Oath to the Treaty of Moore. Which Francis ac- 
cepting, ſent a Meſſenger to tell Henry the Conditions of 
bis Freedom, and to own that his [Liberty was chiefly 
from him. Nor did this fail to produce a firm Amity be- 
tween theſe two Princes. By the Treaty of Moore, it 
was agreed that the French King ſhould pay two Millions 


= — —— — —— ͥ ?: 
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An. 1526. after that, to pay to King Henry during Life, the yearly Sum 
SYS of 160,000 Crowns. 


Clementine 
Leagues 


Upon this the Pope, Francis, the Venetian, the Florey. 
tines, and Francis Sforza Duke of Milan made a ney 
E, calld the Clementine, ſign'd ar Coignac in France, 

224 of May. Wherein the Pope abſolv'd Francis from his 
Oath at Madrid; and declaring King Henry Protector of 
the League, they all united againſt Charles, King Hem 
then debating in Council, how to act in this Affair, it 
was determin'd, That he ought not to be a Party where 
he might be a Judge. Charles exclaim'd againſt Clement 
as ungrateful, who, tho there were Allegations of his be- 
ing Spurious, and ſo uncapable of either we. yet by 
his Means had been made both Cardinal, and Pope; 2. 
nn Francis as Perjur'd ; and againſt the Venetiant as un- 
y. So that his main Aim now was to divide theſe 
Powers. And tho' the Pope's publiſhing the League 


levyed the appointed Forces in Italy ; yet Francis in 


I 
hopes of _ his Children the ſooner, delay'd ſo long 
that the Imperial Army oblig'd Sforza to yield the Duke- 
dom of Milan, and fly to the Italian Army under the 
Duke of LUybin. Beſides, Charles was told, that the Pope's 
Abſolution of Frencis's Oath, caus d the Parliament of 
Paris, and the King's Council, to void the Treaty of 
Madrid, as being concluded under Impriſonment; and 
Francis ſent an Embaſſy to Spain to aſſuer the =o kr 
«© That Burgundy could not be alienated from the Crown 
« Of France, but that if he reſtore his Sons on a reaſon- 
« able Ranſom, he would take Leonora for his Queen; 


« if not, he would recover them by Force”. The Am- 


baſſadors of the Confederates then in his Court, and e- 
— ir the Engliſb concurr'd in this Matter; requiring 

ther, That he would recall the Spaniards out of Lom- 
bardy, and reſtore Sforza, relinquiſh his Pretenſions to 
Naples, not go to 1zaly with an Army, and pay the King 


Francis goes of England. In caſe of Refuſal, all the Confederates of 


fromthe 


Sid Arücles. the-Eeague denounc'd War againſt him. Charles reply'd, 


He was ready to defend himſelf againſt them all. Ki 

Francis Won after ſent the Arch-Biſhop of Bourdeaux wi 

others to deſire his Children. To whom the incens'd Em- 
peror anſwer'd, If he would have his Sons, he muſt ac- 
cording to his Oath, return Priſoner himſelf; bidding the 
Ambaſſador privately to tell his Maſter, that if he de- 
nied his cowardice, and perfidiouſneſs, as to the Treaty 


of Madrid be would make it goodin Perſon again him. 


Ty, by 1 
of the 8 
ceſlors, 


Vol. 


| any of the Dominions now in 
| be did bind himſelf and them, to Pay every Year at two 


In the mean time Francis publiſh'd an Apology for him- 18 Hen. 
ſelf in this Caſe, and ſent it to all the Chriſtian Princes: To VIII. 
which Charles reply d with great Severity in another. 


And now King Francis made a new League with King Makesanew 


| Henry, chiefly about his two Sons, and the Moneys due —_— | 


from Charles to the King of England. This was ſcarce 

fniſh'd before the Family of the Column] s in Italy, of the 

Imperial Party, enter'd Rome with near 8 and 

ravag'd part of it; Clement flying to the ( of St. Au- Re. 1 
gel, where he was forc'd to a Truce for four Months with 98% 
the Emperor, to withdraw his Troops out of Lombaray, 

and to pardon all paſt Injuries. 


King Henry finding with what indignity the Pope was 2527. 
now treated, Arr join againſt that Prince who ſhould Rey fy 
be moſt refractory. Charles being therefore moſt in Fault, 
he at once made a ſtrict League with Francis only, not A new Lea 
touching the Clementine, as A "orgs Articles he was gue with 
not concern d in. He therefore offer d him the Princeſs ©" * 
Mary, ſince Charles had denied him Leonora, and to | 
make a League Offenſive with him, for reſtitution of his 
Sons. Francis y accepted this, defiring the Prin- 
ceſs Mary's Picture; which with the King's was granted: 

And the Match was treated in France, by the Biſhop of 
Bath, and Sir William Fitz-Wilhams. Francis requir'd her 
tobe given into his Hands forthwith ; but Henry diſſen- 
ting, ſhe being but eleven Years old, the Biſhop of 
Tarbe, the Viſcount Turenne, and the Preſident of Paris 
came into Exgland. Where, on the laſt of April, three 
Treaties were concluded: That the Princeſs Mary ſhould 
be given either to Francis himſelf, or to his ſecond 
Son, Duke of Orleans; which was to be determin'd by 
the two Kings, at an Enterview at Calais, and forfeitures 
on both Sides, if the Marriage was hinder'd. And then, 
that Francis or his Succeſſors might never be Moleſted in O. Tie: 
Poſleſſion of the Crown, 


ſeveral Terms, after the Death of King Henry, to all his 
Succeſſors 46000 Crowns de Soleil, and 24 Sols Toxrnois, 
without prejudice to the Sums already due to King Heu- 
7), by the Treaty of Moore in 1525. And further, to give 
of the Salt of Brovage yearly, as well to Henry as his Kos 
cellors, to the Value of | 


Vol. II. H There 


50,000 Crowns. 
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An.1527. Here then was the firſt Scruple rais'd by the Biſhop of 
SAYS Tarbe, about the Legitimacy the Princeſs "Y> Whi 
P. Mary's cans'd ſuch great Commotions afterwards: ©  - 
b ke, The Pope. torturd with the Indignities done him by il ally 
Pope begs  Colmma, and the Imperia te, {ent to King Henry, 6e That by al 
Pope begs <-if be and the French King would effeCtually 21ſt tim, I bes wi 
* he would break the late Agreement made with Charls, Rome, 
to which he held himfelf not oblig d, for that he wy thoril 
ee. under Conſtraint . Upon which King Henry fer: bj an 
him zo, ooo Ducats, which fo ſpirited the Pope, that he him | 
cited Colunna to g_ at Rome on pain of Loſs of Di. But t 
nity ; while the Cardinal threatn'd to call a Council, ang 
depoſe him for Simony. The Pope therefore with an but { 
Army enter'd the Kingdom of Naples, and took ſever] ; 
* Phaces belonging to that Family; but the Confederates Pope 
being too ſſow, and great Forces from Spain pouring 
down upon him, he was forced to buy a Truce for eight 
Months for 65,000 Ducarts. However his Allies heart ning and tt: 
of him again, and raiſing zoo, ooo Ducats by the Cen- Ning 
on of fourteen Cardinals, he broke thro® the laſt Treaty Medi 
roo ; giving the Kingdom of Naples to Cotint Vaudemont; ling t 
whom he tent wih Forces to ſubdue it: But the Duke (ll wade 


of Bourbon at the Head of the Inperialiſte, broke all hi vv 
| Deligns, by marchingdiredly to the Walls of Rope, which I al be 
de Aſſautted fo furiouſly, tho' he himſelf was monaly il ces 
wounded, that that famous City was ſoon taken by Stam, Wl 5. 
with the Slaughter of many Thoufands of all Ages. The War 
Soldiers cut alf they met in Pieces, the Streets flow d with 


Rene ran. Blood. the Altars weredemolifh'd, Churches and Monaſteries — 
bac daggain. ranſack d, Nuns and Virgins ravith'd, the Pope's, Cardinals 9 
and Princes Palaces rifted ; heaps of Riches, and choice BF e the 
Wares of Merchants were the prey of the common Sol- 8 0 
dier: And to compleat the wretched Sackage, a gre WM .. — 
Number of Priſoners were forc d to pay ſuch Ranfoms a 4 dec 
were laid upon em; and the Prelates in all their Poxzjficabou WW - - @ 
were ſet upon Aſſesand Mules, and led thro the Streets in vile WW WY 
Deriſion. So that when the Gozhs and other barbarous Dit: 
Nations had ſack d this glorious City; they were gentle oh 
and merciful, compar'd to theſe Imperialiſis. The Po 3 \ 
fled to the Caftle of St. Angels, with ſeventeen Cardinals 6 


the Ambaſſadors of England, France, Venice, and Florence, 2 
and about 500 Soldiers. Where being ſtraitly Beſieg d. he Sho 6 
Pope made was forc'd not only to ſurrender the Caſtle, with Offia, r 905 


rrloner. Civita Vecchia, and other Places, but to give Hoſtages for f 14 h 
490,000 Ducats, and laſtly, to ſurrender himſelf Priſoner WF n ant 
to the Emperor. Charles . 
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Charles ſoon found how this would fire all the Princes 19 Hen. 

in Chriſtendom, except the Lutherans in Germany, eſpeci- VIII. 

ally King Hezry. To whom therefore he ſent an Apology LW 

by a Letter dated the ad of Auguſt, ſhewing alſo the Cau- 

ſes why his Army could not be with-held from invading of 

Rome, tho he diſclaimed both the adviſing and the au- 

thoriſing the Fact, nor did he fail at the Inſtance of the Exg- 

kb and French Ambaſladors for Clement's Liberty, to offer 

him by Letter his Love and Friendſhip if he deſir d it: 

But to the chief Officers of his Army he ſent very ob- 

ſcure Inſtructions, bidding them fer the Pope at Liberty; 

but ſo to provide, that from a Friend he thould not be- 

come. an Enemy. 'This dubious Meſſage prolong'd the 

Pope's Confinement and Miſery, which made him pro- 

teſt to King Henry and 1o{ſey, that all the Help and Suc- Pope. again 

cour he could expect in this Extremity was from Exglazd, Herpa 

and therefore he implor'd his Aſſiſtance. At the fame time ſtance, 

King Henry's Ambaſſidors in Spain ſo far prevailed in their 

Mediation for Francis s two Sons, that Charles ſeem'd wil- 

ling to relinquiſh Burgundy, and to take the Offer Francis 

made, which was two Millions of Crowns ; but the re- 

peated News of the Pope's continued Impriſonment broke 

all Meaſures for the Children's Releaſement as yet, and fo, 

tous d King Henry, that he would not return an Anſwer to 

Charles's Letter, but enter'd into a ſtricter with 4 ſtricter 

Francis, by which they mutually agreed to break off their — 26> 

War in the Low-Countries, and tranſport it into Italy. cn andHerry, 

Upon this, Clarenceaux, King at Arms, was ſent to King 

Henry's Reſidentiaries in Spain, to declare to the Empe- 

tour, * That in Regard the King of England was at half 

e the Charge of the War with Fraxcis, the ur 

& ſhould ſend. half the Prize and Booty taken at Pavia. 

and one of the two Hoſtages, or elſe Clarenceaux ſhould 

« declare War againſt him.” To which Charles gave a 


ſoſt and ſubtile Anſwer, only to gain Time; of which, 
| when the two Kings 


were informed, and of the Pope's 
Diſtreſs, they took proper Meaſures forthwith. EINE 
Cardinal Nolſey was diſpatch d to France with the Glory I; 
of a Monarch, having 1000 Horſe with him. At Bo- Panke | 
loin, he was met by the Cardinal of Lorrain, and the nn 
Chancellor of Alenſon with the like Number of Horſe, 
who attended him to Monſtrevil, and to Abbeville, where 
for ſome Days he ſhow'd his Magnificence; when Frencis 
and his Mother Lowiſa coming to Amiem, the Cardinal 
in all this Splendor left * and Francis being * 
2 7 
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An.1527. ly attended, met him a Mile and half from the Town; 

Www and fo exact was he in his Motions, that he would not they 
yield to the Frexch Monarch one Step in his Approaches, Wh #b©Y | 
and after mutual Embraces, Francis conducted him to his was Pi 
Eodgings. During many Ceremonies and Entertainments, turn d 

Three Trea- three Treaties were concluded on the 18th of Auguſt. By get 7 

del. the firſt of which, the Princeſs Mary was to be married Sums, 
to Francis's fecond Son, Duke of Orleans, but the Fire becau! 
not fixt. The ſecond referr'd to any Treaty that might be vied h 
made between either of the two Kings and Charles. By ble. 
the third, no Act, Sentence, Bull, Letter or Breve from the made: 
Pope, in his Confinement, to the Damage of the two King, 
or the Cardinal's Legantine Power, ſnould be obey d or have him in 

any Force. And now Molſey, in a Conference with ſome for 5 
Cardinals at Compeigu, laid down, that à ſupreme Power . 
in the Government of the Church, was neceſſary in theſe he 
Times, and fo took on him the Title of Vicar-General, c 
and no doubt it was from hence, and Wolſeys Diſſolution 1 1 
of Monaſteries, that King Henry took the Hint of m-. b 
ling the Clergy in chief, the firſt Arguments and Irnpreſ- = 00 
ſions being deriv d from the Cardinal. On the 16th of 
September, Francis having richly preſented him, and con- range. 
ducted him through the Town, and a Mile beyond, with ny 
the King of Navarre, the Pope's Legate, and' the Chief m7 ns 
Nobility, he haſtned to Calais; where having ſet up 2 Fo 
new Mart, he came to the Engh/h Court in the End of * 
September, Where he was received by the King with great 
Marks of Affection. To anſwer this Embaſſy, Francis ſent 
De Montmorency, Grand Maiſtre, and ſeveral Noblemen, 41 
to ratify the League in England, who with 600 Horſe were 1 
Reception of conducted to London, and lodg'd in the Biſhop's Palace. 5 
the French The Cardinal entertain d them at Hampton- Court, and then . 
s the King at Crerraudh with great Profuſion, and after with BW,” 
a Comedy, in which the Princeſs Mary had a Part. On 190% 
this Day too, King Henry received from Montmorency the of Nec 
Order of St. Michael, and Francis with no leſs Solemnity yr 
that of the Garter in Paris, and each Prince gave his 3 
Oath and Gold Seal for Ratification of the Treaty. 5155 | 
Charles, alarm'd at thefe Treaties, made an Offer on o 
len the 15th of September to the French and Engliſh Ambaſhi to 
Le.yns. 5 ep ö Maſter 
dors at his Court: That the Article for the Reſtitution of tis Cov 
Burgundy, ſhould be raz d out of the Madril Treaty: That CO 
Francis ſhould pay the two Millions, the offered Ranſom have hi 
for his Sons, and out of them ſo much as would pay the ve 


King of England. The French Ambaſſadors _— bm. 
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they had not ſufficient Authority from their King which 19 Hen. 
they promis d to procure, the concluſion of the Peace VIII. 
was put off on their Parts at this time, and Charks re- .. 


turn d to his former Arts of dividing the two Kings. To 
get Molſe to his Party therefore, he offer d him large 
Sums, beſides his annual Penſion of 24000 Crowns; but 
becauſe he had twice hindred him of the Papacy, and de- 
nied him the Arch-Biſhoprick of Vileda, he was inexora- 
ble. On the 12ch of December, the Enzli/h Ambaſſadors 
made fpecial Demands to Charles at Bruges: That he would 
forthwith pay to their Maſter what Money had been lent 
him in his Exigeney, and pay a Penalty of 500,000 Ducats, 
for not marrying the Princeſs Mary: That he would de- 
liver the Pope and make full Satisfaction for the Damage 
he had ſuſtain'd. To theſe Charles gave evalive Anſwers ; 
only as to that about the Pope, he faid, Orders were gi- 
ven for his Freedom ; for Clement yielding to new Terms, 
his Liberty was order d. But his Holineſs was before 
hand with em, for he made his Efcape in the Habit of a 


Merchant, the Night before they promis d his Delive- pope at Li- 
all the Sum agreed on berty. | 


rance. His Hoſtages being kept 
was paid, he made ſeveral Cardinals, granted Licences 
in Naples, and other Places, to alienate cecleſiaſtical Goods 
and Poſſeſſions for raiſing the Money. The Pope now 
at Liberty notified it to King Henry, and the Vicar-Gene- 
ral; owning them the main Inſtruments in the happy 
Change; and deſiring the King to continue his Protecti- 
on to the See of Rome, Whereupon the Cardinal re- 
pair d in Triumph to St. Pauls, and caus'd Y Deum 
ak be ſung, Bonfires and other rejoycings to be 
e. | 
In the next Year, the two Kings 


Clarenceaux very mildly : That his Maſter's Grievances 
ſprung from Miſinformations, in which he would ſhortly 
by his Letters ſet him to rights, as deſiring nothing more 
than to continue his Friend. But he bid Guyene tell his 
Maſter : That he had broken his Faith, in not performin 
is Covenants, agreed upon for his Liberty. And with theſe 
Anſwers they were diſmiſs'd, only Gnyene obtain'd to 
have his in Writing. Upon their return, Franczs was {0 
provok'd, that he ſent another Defiance to Charles, telling 


| hm, He ly d in his Throat; and challenging him to a ſingle 


H 3 Combat, 


ſent their Heralds to Nu sand 
Charles, Clarenceaux from the one, and Guyene from the 1,4... 
other, to remonſtrate their Grievances, and upon refuſal charles. 
of Redreß, to bid him open Defiance. Charles anſwer d 
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An 1527. Combat, requir'd him to appoint the Field, and he would 
2 appoint the Weapons. Charles accepted the Challenge, = 
Landl cha but other Incidents hinder d the Performance. In the 
Cab. mean time the Emperor ſent a particular Embaſly to King 
Henry: That he had been ſo much oblig'd to him, thy I 4 2 
| ** he could not take the Defiance ſent by his Herald, 3 
Clarins © a full Denunciation of War, till he had heard further 
Meſlage to “ of his Pleaſure”, To this King Henry anſwer d: Tho ye : 
8 likew 
Heng. es highly reſpect your Maſter, yet we cannot ſuffer him 
| ce to deſtroy the Realm of France, which is our true In. Ar 
te heritance, and for which our Brother and Ally, the 
French King pays us a great Penſion and Tribute yearly; hir \ 
«© wherefore out of Juſtice and ay i we are bound to can 
*« maintain that Land, chat yields us ſuch conſiderable Rena, h B 
« and Profits. | 


15 28. The Affairs of Europe in this memorable Year ſtood « Tt 
Reg. 2. thus. The Emperor was at variance with the French King, & 80 
and was a Terror to the Pope and the Lalan States; 


Ste of Francis join d with Henry, and both Friends to the Pope. il ef 
Euogte. Henry was the Arbiter of Chriſtendom, his Favour couned. excer 
and his Power dreaded by all of em, but Francis and ad 

Clement under the higheſt Obligations to him. Five Yes 5 e 


Truce was made with Scorland. Ireland was quieted by WW Nic 
the Return of Kildare. And England in Peace, only a lit the d. 
tle Diſturb'd by ſome Managements of the Cardinal, and War 
the Progreſs of Lutheraniſm. King Henry himſelf had 
been ſo great an Enemy to that Doctrine, and ſo falta at the 
Friend to the Roman Church and the Papacy, that if he T. 
had dy 'd before this nineteenth Year of bis Reign, be geg, 
could ſcarce have miſs'd of being Canoniz d, notwitt- BI ber 
ſtanding his Faults. For he abounded in thoſe Vertues 1 
which had given Saintſhip to Kings for a thouſand Yeas f 
together; and done more than all of them, in writing _ 
for the Roman Faith. The great Henry had for nineteen i the d. 
Years liv'd in all the Glory, Succeſs, and Pleaſure of a rf 
mighty Monarch at home and abroad. But now a vat 5 
domeſtick Trouble aroſe. He had for many Years enjoy d _ 
his virtuous Queen, without any Scruple of the Validity ſelf ar 
of the Mach, or any viſible Mark of Diſaffection be- 4 
tween em: She had born him two Sons who dy d in kind 
cheir Infancy, and one Daughter the Princeſs Mary, - Vicho 
bout twelve Years of Age. This Princeſs having been Ab 
offer d to ſeveral crown d Heads, many Scruples aroſe con- al th. 
cerning her Legitimacy and Right to the Crown, * 4 2 0 
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Validity of the King's own Marriage with his Brother's 20 Hen. 
Widow. For “ Wolſey having had always a jealous Eye VIII. 
upon the Queen, kad laid a Foundation ſome time be.... 
« fore, in ſecretly ordering the Biſhop of Tarbe, to make 
# Doubt ot the Legitimacy of the Princeſs, to bring 
« on the Queſtion of Inceſt in ſome 4 Seaſon, 

« which was at this Juncture. The Cardinal having 
likewiſe privately 85 the Biſhop of Linco/n, his Majeſty's 
Confeſſor, to preſs him farther upon it. _—. 
And now the King had ſtrong Scruples himſelf, and el 
declar d publickly, he had had em ſome Years before in — 
| his Mind ; but now he inſiſted on the Arguments drawn 
from the Prohibition in the Levitical Law of Marrying 
his Brother's Wife. And- being converſant in the School- 
Men, he found they look'd on thole Laws as Moral; 
and conſequently the Pope's Diſpenſation was of no Force. 
« This, it is ſaid, made. him reflect on the Death of bis 
« Sons a8 A 12 from God for his inceſtuous Mar- 
e riage ®. es, having defir'd the Judgment of the 
chief Divines in the Church; all the Biſhops in Exgland, 
except Fiſher of Rocheſter, declar'd under their Hands 
and Seals, that they judg'd the Marriage unlawful, And 
as his Conſcience call'd for Eaſe, fo the Intereſt of the 
Nation requir'd that there ſhould be no Scruples about 
the Succeſſion to ſo great a Crown: Leaſt as the bloody 
War between the Houſes. of Lancaſter and York, had 
been buried with the Father; ſo a new one ſhould ariſe 
a the Death of the Son. | 
There being now no Proſpect of the Queen's Fruitfull- 
neſs, and ſhe having contracted ſome Diſeaſes, that made 
ker_unacceptable to che King; he reſoly'd upon a Dif- B ** 3 
7765 from None, to dillolve that Marriage, which on- flotte 
y a Diſpenſation had made. The Cardinal too had given Pope. 
him full Aſſurances of Satisfaction from Rome. But that 
the Suit might not reflect upon the Papal Chair; the Rea- 
ſons to be alledg d for annulling the former Bull of Diſpen- 
ation, upon which rhe Diyorce was to follow of courſe, 
were grounded upon ſome falſe Suggeſtions in the Bull i 
ſelf,and upon the Proteſtation the King made when he came 
to be of Age. And, theſe Realons were ſo cogent, that a 
kind Pope, left to himſelf, would have. yielded to em 
without heſitation. | 1 0 
About this time Mrs. Anne Bolen drew the Eyes of 
al the Court upon her. Henry thinking himſelt to be H“ 
good as Diſchargd from his former Marriage, and Auuc Bulene 
H 4 giving 
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An. 1528. giving the Reins to his Affections they ſoon ran upoj 
. She was Niece to the — Duke of No. 
Falk by her Mother, and related to other great Families: 
She bad been train d up for ſome Years in the French 
Court, where ſhe was much admir'd, and no leſs in that 
of England upon her return: She had all the Charms of 
Beauty and Wit. Sbe no ſooner came to the Enghþ 
Court,' but the Lord Piercy, being a Domeſtick of the 
Cardinal's, made Love to her, and went ſo far as to Pro- 
miſe to Marry her, and her Conſentſhews that ſhe had then 
no Thoughts of the Crown ; but the Cardinal having 
ſome other View, took care, tho? with great difficulty, to 
break the Match. ire 
But to go on with the famous Proceſs: Doctor Rigi, 
of State, was ſent to Rome to prepare the Pope; 
and the Family of the Caſſali, being much in Favour, 
were likewiſe employ'd to promote it; Nolſey too wrote 
to Sir Gregory Caſſals, ſetting forth ſome Reaſons both in 
Conſcience and Policy, for his obtaining a Commiſſion 
for himſelf to judge in the Affair. Nor was any one thi 
omitted either of public or private Nature, that could in- 
fluence A e or the diy hear Credit —— him. 
Secretary Knight making ſecret Application to him, the 
Pope promi- Pope. readily promis d to diſſolve the Marriage; but thei 
2 con romiſe had been exacted from him in the Em- 
| .petor's Name, ſo he was reduc'd to the greateſt: Difficul 
ties, not more as to his Promiſes, |. than as to his Inte- 
reſts. For he was then in Dureſs, and at Chariss Mercy, 
whom he hated, and at the ſame Time, greatly wanted 
to ſerve. his true Friend King Henry. Therefore, to gain 
Time, he begg'd, That the King would reſpite the 
Matter for a little while, and he ſhould not only have the 
: Diſpenſation, but every Thing that was in his Power to 
| grant. However the Cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor made 
c ſome Doubts about the Bull”. But having got a lange 
Preſent, which was his end, the Pope actually fign'd both 
à Commiſſion for Wolſey to try the Cauſe and Judge in it, 
and a % er and gave them into Kzight's Hands; 
but with Tears pray d, That there might be no Proceedings 
upon them, till tbe Emperor was put out of a Capacity of 
taking Revenge of him, and then he was ready to own 
— ct of 2 * _ in the King's ek ca 
e mean Time, he propos d an Expedient; for be was 
a very ſubtle Man, 1 ut 2 quicker End to 
the Proceſs ; and that was, . If the King was ſatisſy d 


a «nf 
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i in bis own Conſcience, in which he beliey'd no Doctor 20 Hen. 
« could Solve him better than himſelf ; then he might VIII. 


« without further Noiſe cauſe Judgement to be given in 
cc England, and upon that Marry another Wife, and ſend 
« to Rome then for a Confirmation, which would be ve- 
« ry eaſily had, if the Thing was actually done. Thus 
tis Holineſs would permit, t aliam duceret uxorem, i. e. 
allow him to have two Wives at once; and yet he deſir d 
that this might be repreſented to the King, as the Advice 
of his Cardinals, and not as his own. But the King's 
Councellors thinking this more precarious than a Procels, 
it was utterly declin d. 5 
Staphilbus therefore, Dean of the Rota, being now in 
England was wha upon, by the Promiſe of a Biſho 
rick, and the Hopes of a Cardinals Hat, to promote 
King's Aflair; and by him JWolſey wrote to the Pope, 
| him very hard for diſpatch, and that an indifferent 
and tractable Cardinal might be ſent over with a full Com- 
miſſion, to joyn with him and judge the Matter: propo- 
ſing Campegio to the King's Ambaſſadors as the fitteſt 
Man. But on the Arrival of the Couriers from Rome, 
Gardmer, Walſey's and Fox, the King's Almoner, 
were ſent thither with Letters both from the King and 
the bag ; having Orders, moſt like to ſucceed, 
to 

Tied with em too the Draught of a Bull, having all the 
faving Clauſes poſſible, one of which was to declare the 
Iſſue of the Marriage good, as being begot Bona Fide, 


which was inſerted to make the Queen more eaſy, ſince 


however it was carried, her Daughter would be no Suf- 
ferer. . And Wolſey's 1 roſe ſo high. that he let Caſſali 
know, „ Thar he would take the Blame on his own Soil. 
* if be would but grant this Bull, adding withal, that he 
& petceiv d if the Pope remain d inexorable, the King 
* would proceed another Way. Theſe preſſing Inſtan- 
ces (tho Waolſey had diſguſted the Pope, while in his Di- 
ſtreſs, for chat he had form d a Dehgn to make himſelf 
Vicar of the __ and to have Sate at Avignon) caus'd 
Canpegio to be declar'd Legatey and to go for England, and 
joyn in Commiſſion with Wolſey to judge in this Cauſe. 
Campegio was Biſhop of Salisbury, and as Ductile as could 
be with'd, and yet he pretended: to enter upon this Buſi- 
neſs with great Fear, and much againſt his Mind. bi- 
fey knew him throughty, and therefore in a Letter to him, 
herein he urg d him to Expedition; having es 


Jar 
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Preſents to the Cardinals. They car- 


— 
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An.1528. ther Motives inſerted that of a good Conſcience in the 
WAYS firſt Draught, the Cardinal on the Peruſal daſh'd it out, 
' well knowing of how little Weight that was, to Men of 
Campezioſert. At lenght Campegio ſet out from Rome, and carrying 3 
wine Poſitive Bectetal Bull to void the Marriage, he was Au. 
thoriz'd to ſhew it to the King and oſſey; but ſtricti 
charg'd not to give it out of his Hands to either of em 
Molſey was now ſier d with the Sweating-Sickneſs, which 
then raged in England, and by a Compliment which the 
King and Mrs. Bolen wrote to him on the ſame Paper, it 
appears he was let into the King's Deſign of Marrying 
her, and that Wolſey aim'd at à higher Riſe ſtill by advan- 
| cing her to the Crown. This Year he eſtabliſh'd his two 
17 οs Col. Colleges, and the King and People being pleas'd with his 
2 converting ſome Monaſteries into fuch Uſes ; be tre. 
ſolvd to ſuppreſs more, and make em into Biſho 
ricks, and Cathedrals. To which Clement being averſe, 
Gardiner told him, it was neceſſary, and it muſt be 
ſo ; anda Power for doing it was ſoon added to the Legate's 
Commiſſion. „e 
Whilſt Matters ſtood thus between Rome and England; 
the Queen puſh'd on with Jeatbuſy, ſenſe of Honour, 
* and the Legitimation of the Princeſs, made ſtrenuous 
i — Addreſſes to het two Nephews, Charles, and his Brother, 
mperor to eſpouſe her Cauſe, much blaming the King, but more 
and Francis. the Cardinal. The King being in the Intereſt of France, 
Charles the more readily Embark'd in the Cauſe; and for 
this Purpoſe a Breve was now turn'd up of the fame 
Date with the Bull; tho' it was utterly improbable that « 
Bull and a Breve ſhould be granted the ſame Day for the 
fame Thing in ſuch different Terms. The greateſt Va- 
riation however was; That the Bull only ſuppos'd that 
the Marriage with Prince Arthur was, perhaps, ' carnally 
conſummated ; whereas this Breve had it abſolutely, with- 
out, Perhaps. Which was as much a Damage to the 
Queen's Cauſe as the Suſpicion of the Forgery was a Ble- 
| miſh upon her Agents. | 1 1 
cerpegis Cardinal Campegio was receiv'd in England in October. 
reception in With great Solemnity, and at his firſt Audience, he de- 
Eng/and. lard the King the Deliverer of the Pope, and of Rome. 
He then privately advis'd the King to leave off his Suit; 
and mov'd the Queen in the Pope's. Name to enter into 
Vows of a religious Life. But both were rejected; tho 
he ſoon pacified Henry, when he ſhew'd him the _ 
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{al Bull ; but he would not part with it out of his Hands, 20 Hen. 
nor leave it for a Minute with the King, or Cardinal. VIII. 


Alledging that, upon theſe Terms it was granted, and that SN 


he brought it to ler the King ſee how well his Holineſs 
was affected to him. Great Intereſt then was made at 
Rome, that Campegio might ſhew the Bull to the King's 
Counſellors, that they -might proceed to Bulineſs, other- 
wiſe Volſey would be ruin'd and England loft from the 
Papacy. Yet all this did not gain on the crafty Pope; 
who did not doubt, but that as ſoon the Ball was got 
out of  Campegio's Hands, Henry would leave him to the 
Mercy of Charles; which made Clement ſay, he would 
gladly loſe a Finger to recover the Bull. Yet ſtill he left 
the Legates in England, free to judge as they ſaw Cauſe, 
promiſing that he would confirm the Sentence. 

Upon this Sir Frawcis Bryan, and Peter Vannes, were 
diſpatch d to Rome, with a new Expedient, wiz. If the 
King and Queen both took religious Vows, ſo that the 
Marriage by that was null'd, whether the Pope would 
then diſpenſe with the King's Vow: Or elſe grant a Li- 
cence for his having two Wives ; for which divers Pre- 
cedents from the Odi Teſtament were vouch'd. Wolſey too 
in the King's Name, offer d to pay 2000 Men, as a Guard 
to the Pope, who ſhould reſtore ſome of his Towns, 
ſieʒ d by the Venetians. But Clement had no mind for 
Guards paid by other Princes, leaſt he ſhould come in- 
to Dureſs again. He therefore now Leagued himſelf 
firmly with Charles, hoping by this to re-eſtabliſh his 
Family at Florence. And hence- forward all the Uſe he 


made of Henrys preſſing his Divorce, was only to draw r 


the Emperor r into his Intereſts, The Emperor al- 
ſo now preſs d hard for a 
ſides the general Averſion of the Court of Rome, Clement 
had reaſon to fear. For being Spurious, he had been threa- 
ten d with Deprivation before. The Haperialiſts at Rome 
ſtrenuouſly moved too to have the Legates in England 
inhibited, and the Cauſe to be recall d, and heard be- 
fore the Conſiſtory. But this the Pope oppos d as too 
dangerous. Wien e 


About this time the Pope ſent over Campana one of 


his Bed-Chamber, to Compliment the King, or rather Reg. 37. 


to bea Spy upon his Conduct He aſſur'd the King, that his ( 


ent ww ge- 
CELVE the &. 


Holineſs would ſerve him in every reſpect, not only in Juſ- 
ice and Equity, but in the Plenitude of his Power, and 


tho 


general Council, Which, be- 


- 


Clement”'s. 
Knavery, 


His P OuCY» 


1529. 
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Au. 1529. tho he had Reaſon to be apprehenſive of the 
dur Reſentments, yet that ſhould never divert his 
' _ for the King's Intereſt, in which he would not be wanti 
tho? it were with the Reſignation of the Popedom itſelf 
But King Henry, by this Time, knew that it was a Max. 
im with Clement, to promiſe and ſwear moſt, when he in. 
tended leaſt. Campana was order'd alſo to require the 
Legates, to put a —_ Period to the Buſineſs. But Cam. 
pegio had private inſtructions of another Strain; he was to 
burn the Decretal Bull, and to protract the Matter to the 
utmoſt ; at the fame Time pro:eſting to the King, that 
tho? he did not grant a Bull by which the Divorce ſhould 
be his own Act, yet he was ready to confirm the Legate'; 
Sentence. And now likewiſe the Pope propos d iT 
ney incogrito into Spain, deſiring Wolſey to go with him, 
to get a general Peace for Chriſtendom ; whereas he 
was then making his ſecret Court to Charles, aſſuring his 
Agents, that thoꝰ the tes gave Sentence, he would not 
confirm it. Amidſt all theſe Intrigues, King Herr“ 
Correſpondents at Rome wrote to him to puſh on the 
War againſt Charles; for nothing could be expected from 
that Court, unleſs the Emperour's Affairs declin'd. 
Pope fickens, But now there was an Incident that ſtop'd all Proceed. 
ning at Rome; for the Pope was ſier d with a dangerous 
Sickneſs, upon which the fn rialiſts prepar d for a Con- 
clave: But Farneſe and the Cardinal of Mantua, oppos d 
their Deſigns, and ſnhew'd great Regards for Wolſey, whom 
reverenc'd as a Deity, as his Agents wrote to him. 
Upon this, 'he ſent a Courier to Gardiner, then on his 
Welſey's za Journey to Rome, wherein it was concluded, that Francis 
Attempt for joining heartily with King Henry, of which he was ſure, 
whe Fapacy. there were only ſix Cardinals wanting to ſecure the Election; 
and beſides Money and other Rewards, he was to pro- 
miſe them the ſharing the Cardinal's Preferments amo 
them. But the}Pope's Recovery put an End to all theſe | 
Intrigues, which yet were ſoon reviv'd by a long Relapſe. 
Then new Efforts were made to gain more Cardinals to 
King Henrys Cauſe, and many Precedents of the Divor- 
ces of Princes granted on much {lighter Grounds were pro- 
duced. But Charles's Power at Rome was too great for any 
Hopes of Succeſs, unleſs he was firſt brought over. Upon 
Pope guided this, a ſecret Negotiation was ſet on Foot with him, but 
the Em- jt had no other Effect, but to give Jealcuſy, both to the 
F. Pope and the French King. e 


There 
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There was now another Diſpatch to Rome, to obtain a 21 Hen. 
Commiſſion with fuller Power to the Legates, and freſh VIII. 
Aſſurances under the Pope's Hand to confirm their Sen 


tence. The latter was granted, bur the former rejected, 
for Clement was reſolved to proceed no further in that mat- 
ter, tho Wolſey wrote. to Rome, that if Juſtice was denied 
the King, not only England, but France would withdraw 
their Obedience from the Apoſtolick See. Ar this Time 
the Cardinal was bargaining for his Bulls for the Biſhop- 
rick of Wincheſter ; which were rated at 15000 Ducats, 
bur ſince it was a Tranſlation from Durbam, fo. that there 
muſt be a new Compoſition for that Vacancy, he would 
nor pay above a third of what was demanded. Charles, 
by his Ambaſſador at Rome, now enter d a Proteſt in the 
Queett of England's Name againſt the Legates, which was 
receiv'd by the Pope, tho' much oppos'd by the Exg4/h 
Ambaſſador. Upon this, Gardiner, a Man of great Pene- 
tration, wrote to King Henry, © That he was to expect 
« nothing more from the Pope, who was reſolved ta of- 
« fend'neither the Emperour nor him; therefore he ad- 
« yisd to get the Legates to give Sentence with all Expe- 
« dition ; and when it ſhould come to Charles's Turn, to 
« ſollicit for Bulls againſt the King, the Pope would be 
« a5 backward as he was now.” All this, he beſeech d 
his Majeſty, might not be ſhown to Volſey; for now he 
was making his own Fortunes, and had likewiſe a private 
Correſpondence with Mrs. Bolen, whom he expected 
would be Queen in Time. In the Inſtrument, which 
the Pope fign'd to confirm the Legates Sentence, were 
ſome Claufes, by which he could eaſily break looſe from 


it ; therefore Gardiner attempted to get another in fuller Gee 
Terms, by this Artifice, He told the Pope that the Cou- Arritice 
ner had met with an Accident in paſſing a River, by vet 


| which the Inſtrument was ſo defac'd with Water, that it 
could be ot no Ufe. But Clement was ſuch a Maſter of 
Diſſimulation and Policy, that inſtead of being catch'd 
with this to grant a new one, he was glad it was defac'd, 
and abſolutely refus'd to renew it; and tho? the Legates 
Wrote in earneſt Terms, to end the matter by a Decretal 
Bull; telling him, it was only a Scruple of Conſcience, 
and no Deſire ot a new Wife that wrought on the King, 
and that the whole Nation were offended at the Delays, 
jet there was no moving him. On the other Side, the 


Queen's Agents preſs'd hard for an Avocation : Put the Pope's Ob- 
Pope would not grant that till he had finiſh'd with the Em- * 


perour. He 
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An. 1829. He therefore now exclaim'd 2 the cold Proceed. 
7 


ings of the Confederates, that ould leave him t 
the Mercy of Charles, and the Scorn of the Florentiner; 
it being his mp ag 00 Og himſelf into the Em 

rour's Arms. It was objected againſt the Avocation, — 


it was contrary to the King's Prerogative. to be cited x 


Rome; and that he would ſeek Juſtice from the Clergy gf 


England, if denied by the Pope; it was alſo contrary. 
the Pope's: Promiſe under his own Hand, to recall the 
Legates Commiſſion, and to his Faith. often deliver'd by 
Word of Mouth, chiefly of late, by Campana. But Cl. 
ments verbal Promiſes yaniſh'd with the Breath that ſpoke 
them, and Campana ſwore he made none; and for the 
written Inſtrument; there was a ſaving Clauſe in that too, 
tO at the Pope was clear of all Engagements as to thi 
Ir. ö Gele oe 2. 
King Henry, no Stranger to what paſs d at Rae, recil 
led Gardiner and Bryan, and ſent Doctor Bennet to Rom, 
to prevent the Avocation; and forthwith charg d the tyo 
Cardinals to proceed with all Expedition, and intercepted 
all Diſpatches to or from Rome, or the Low-Cquntiies 
The Place appointed for hearing the Cauſe was the geen 


Hall in Bæcł-Friers, the 31ſt of May the Time when the 


Cardinals appear d in great Pomp. The Court being fa, 
2 Citation was iſſued out from the King and Queen to ay- 
pear on the 18th of June. On this Day the Queen ap- 
pear'd in Perſon, and proteſted againſt the Cardinals as in- 
competent Judges. They endeavour d therefore to terily 


wag Tom her into a Compliance, ſaying, that ſhe favoured ſome 
begun under Who had deſign'd to deſtroy the King and Cardinal, that 


Campeg io and 


Weep. 


ſhe carried herſelf very diſobligingly to the King, and usd 
many indecent Arts to make her ſelf popular, that the 
King was in danger of his Life by her Means, and there- 
fore he could no longer keep her Company, either as to 
Bed or Board; but he had that Steadineſs of Mind, that 
no ſuch Menaces could intimidate her. On the next Court- 
Day, both the King and Queen appear'd ; but the Queen, 
inſtead of anſwering to the Legates, kneel'd down betore 
the King, and made a Speech moſt artfully pointed, to 
raiſe Commiſeration in the Audience. She ſaid, **. She 
ce had been his dutiful Wife for 20 Years, had born him 
ce ſeveral Children, had always ſtudied to oblige him, and 
ce therefore delir'd to know where was her Offence. She 
< inſiſted on her Virginity when ſhe came to his Bed, al- 
« ledging, that the Marriage was made by both 12 
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« Parents who were wiſe Princes, and had good Counſellors 21 Hen. 
« when it was made — being aStranger anda VIII. 
« Subject, had neither indifferent Judges to hear, nor indiffe- CY 
rent Lawyers to plead her Cauſe, therefore ſhe could ex | 
« no juſtice in that Court. Upon which ſhe leftthe Court, 
and would never after appear in it. At her Departure, the 
King gave her à great Cter, and 1 he acted 
on no other Principle but that of Conſcience: He faid, 
that Wolſey was not the firſt Mover in this Suit; but that 
he firſt mention d the Matter in Confeſſion to the Biſhop” 
of Lincoln, and had defir'd the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ro procure him the Reſolution of the Biſhops of England in 
this Caſe ; and that they had given it under their Hands, that | 
his Marriage was unlawful. Fiſher deny'd his ſigning fuch | 
a Paper: But the Archbiſhop alledg'd that he gave him | 
Leave to make another with his Name to it, which the o- 
ther ſtill denied. The Legates however, proceeded accofr- 
ding to Law; but the Queen inſtead of appearing, excep- 
ed againſt the Place, the Judges and the Lawyers, and ap- Queen ap- 
peak d to the Pope. Hence they prononnc'd her contuma- — _ 
cious, and went on to examine Witneſſes for ſeveral Days, 
the Subſtance of which Allegations was, that there were 
many violent Preſumptions appear d. that Prince Arthur 
had carnal Knowledge of her, and it could not be expec- 
ted, that greater Proofs could be nude 27 Years after their 
Ane Ang | 
This Proceſs made Charles's Agents urge the Pope, by 
an Avocation to remove it to Rome; and King Henrys 
Agents ſtrove to binder it as much, both by Perſuaſion 
and threatning, remonſtrating to him, * That there was a 
Treaty on Foot between the King and the Lutheran 
« Princes of Germany; and that upon the Pope's granting, 
* an Avocation, he would certainly embark in the ame 
« Intereſts with them, and ſo Exglaud would be loſt from 
« the Apoſtolick See.” For about this Time, „ Luther 
« having vex'd this important Queſtion a long while, at 
« length ſet forth, by many learned Arguments, the Un- 
« hwfulneſs of the Marriage, which netted King Henry 
* exceedingly.” Clement therefore imagining that the 
King was fo ſtanch to the Roman See, that he would ne- 
ver unite with Luther's Followers in Points of Religion, 
did not much regard the Motives or the Menaces of Heu- 
s Ambaſſadors : But as foon as the Emperour had enga- 
ped to reſtore the Pope's Family to the Government of 
Hlrence, he refoly'd to publiſh his Treaty with him. ro f 
: * 
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An.1529. that the Ayocation night not look. like a ſecret Article, 2 
it was in Reality, he begun with that; declaring with the 
4 — grants utmoſt Grimace of Sorrow, that he could not avoid it, 
both becauſe all the La ers had aſſur d him, it could no 
in Juſtice be refus d, and becauſe he could not reſiſt the 
Emperour's Forces, which begirt him on all Sides. The 
Pope therefore fign'd it on the 15th of Fuly, and publiſh? 
2 | Tn on the 18th, and ſent the Inſtrument of Ayo. 
an expreſs Meſſenger England on the nine. 
the mean Time, the » ef] —— Can. 
Fa ks was the ſenior, under Pretence 
cating the King's Affairs, protracted the Matters v 7 1 0 
ing under a Sort of Neceſſity of pronouncin Senn 
Campegio, inſtead of that, . . 
declaring, that they being a Part of waa 
were oblig'd to obſerve their Times of * The 
King in the next Chamber, was roy ſurpriz'd, 
and the Duke of Suffolk, then in 5 
by the Maſs, that no Cardinal ever any 
land; on which Wolſey ſmartly dee poor Ca. 
t had not been here, you would not have kept your 
upon your Shoulders. This was one of the expi- 
ring Flights of this mighty Statesman, whoſe Grandeur 
Fn at the Height, was juſt ready to ſink. Camyego 
had'nothing but the hoprick of Salisbury to loſe in Es- 
gland, which comm eaſily be recompenc'd by Clement ot 
Charles. But Wolſey was truck with all the Terrors inci- 
dent to a Court- Favourite, upon the Change of his For- 
tune; none being more caſt down in Misfortune, than 
thoſe who are moſt elevated in Proſperity. 

When the Avocation was brought into Exgland, the 
NE re $_ chang 
on void ; but would not ſuffer the Letters Citatory 
be ſerv'd, juſtly looking on it, as below the Dignity ah a 
Crown, to be cited to appear in any Foreign Court. Thi 
was the firſt Step towards the Fall of the Pope's —_— 

however, he civily diſmiſs'd Campegio, only 

were ſtrictly ſearch'd, to ſee if the Decretal Bull could be 
found. Wolſey was, upon the Point of being diſgrac'd, 
tho the King as yet treated him with his uſual Confidence. 
Mrs. Bolen, who in the Time of the Proceſs, had been 
diſmiſs d, was now return'd to Court; tho the Kings 
Thoughts, for a while, ſeem'd diſconceſted. For Clement 
and Charles were now cloſely united, and the Pope's Ne- 


phew,. lately married to Charles's Daughter, was now * 
0 
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of Florence, and the Emperour in Perſon, was afterwards 21 Hen. 
crown'd by the Pope; who, when Charles kneeFd down VIII. 
to kiG his Foot, drew it back, and kiſs d his Cheek. Beſides, CW 
at Cambray this Year, another Peace was concluded be- Trey = | 
tween Charles, and Francis, and the Lady Margaret of Flan- — 
ders, call'd the Womens-Peace ; and King Henry findi 
that he was not conſider d in the Treaty as he expected, 
and that Francis would not embroil his own Affairs in Fa- | 
your of the Divorce, he firſt diſcoyer'd the Treachery of 
the French Alliance. CER 3664 

The King then, that he might ſecure himſelf of the Af- King Henry | 
fections of his People, before he ventut d to break with uuns Paier | 
two ſuch Powers as the Pope and the Emperour, wiſely | 
reſolved to call a Parliament, which had been diſusd for 
ſeven Years, probably by the Advice of Noſſey, who be- 
fore the Calling of it, was, thro' his Obſequiouſneſs to the 
See of Rome, during the Proceis and ſome other Inci- 
dents, become obnoxious to the King and his neareſt yy ig: 
Friends; fo that he was firſt order'd to deliver up the great graced 
Seal, which; with much Reluctancy he did; and it was 
given to Sir Thomas More, who was not only eminent in 
the Law, but in all Parts of Learning, which join'd with 
good Morals, and a Contempt of Mon, gain d great E- 
ſteem. Soon after, Hales, the Aae lodg d 


ent of n Iäformation in the King's-Bench againſt the Cardinal. 

i inci. importing, That notwithſtanding the Statute of Richard the 

i For. IId. againſt Bulls from Rome, upon pain of Premunire, 
yet he had procur'd Bulls for his Legantine Power, which 


he had executed for many Years. To this he pleaded Ig- 
norance, and ſubmitted to the King's Mercy. Upon 
which it was declar'd, Thar he had forfeited all his Goods 
and Chattels tot he King, and his Perſon was liable to be ſie- 
zed. His Palace of York-Houſe, ſince II hite-Hall, was ſie- 


204, zed at once with all that Wealth and regal Furniture, 
wich he had amaſs'd together, being of immenſe Value, 
9 and beyond what had ever been ſeen in England till this. 
ud be And yet the King ſeem'd to be averſe to his abſolute Ruin, 
grac d, but by humbling of him, to try if that would ftrike any 
Jence, MI [©1797 into the Pope. He therefore firſt gave him his 
| been rotection, then his Pardon, then in Money, Goods and 
Kings I Plate, to above 6000/. and reſtor d him to his See of York 
ment and M incheſter. But as he bore his Grandeur with the 
Ne. Height ot Pride, ſo his Misfortunes threw him into the 
Duke (Leepeſt Melancholy; and he who was wont to join, or 
of Dtefer himſelf to the King, fell down in the Dirt on his 


Vol. II. I Fn Knees 
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An. 1529. Knees to a Meſſenger, who brought him a Ring from 
his Majeſty. However he had Enemies great and ſubtil enough 
prpeac'di2 to bring a high Charge of 44 Articles in open Parliament 
eu againſthim. Theſe related moſtly to his Legatine Power, to 
his Ambition, to his lewd Life, and other things, which 
not only touch'd his Reputation, but his Life. This Charge 
foon paſs'd the Houſe of Lords, where he had but fey 
Friends and many Encmies ; but when it was ſent down 
to the Commons, it was ſo manag'd by Thomas Cromue|, 
who had been his Servant, that no Treaſon could be 
laid to his Charge, and the Accuſation was drop! d. 
The Commons in this Parliament prepar'd ſeveral Bill 
againſt ſome of the Corruptions of the Clergy ; one 2. 
Proceedings Bat the Exactions for the Probates of Wills, one for 
in Parlia- regulating Mortuaries, and a third againſt Non-relidence, 
* and Pluralities of Berefices. The Clergy abhorr'd the 
Commons Precedent of medling with Church-Afairg, 
and Fi/her ſpoke in great Rage againſt it, declaring, Tha 
all low'd from want of Faith. This made the Commons 
complain to the King, of his reproaching the honourable 
Houſe ; while the Peers took no manner of Notice of 
it. But Fiſher for his Adherence to the Queen being hated 
at Court, was put upon purging himſelf by an Explana- 
tion, and the Matter paſs'd over; when the Commons 
went on with their Bills; which tho' Strenuouſſy opposd 
by the Clergy, were paſs d the Royal Aſſent. Belides 
theſe, a ſpecial Bill was brought in for relief of the King, 
who in the long Interval of Parliaments had borrow'd large 
Surns of his Subjects. This Parliament then, to ſtop up 
ſuch ways of Supplies for Kings ever after, and to ruin 
Molſey's Creatures, who had rais'd great Eſtates by Loans 
to the Government, did by one Act diſcharge the King 
of all thoſe Debts. But to qualify the general Diſcontent, 
occaſion d by the Sufferers Clamours, the King granted 
a free Pardon to all Offenders ; only to keep the enor- 
- mous Clergy in Submiſſion, and to terrify the Pope, he 
excepted ſuch who, by owning a foreign Juriſdiction, 
had incurr'd a Premunire. 


1539. The King, finding that the Cardiaal's Caſe was not 
Reg. 3: much minded at Rome, had ſome Relentings for him. 
Chorles hated him for his late Actions, and Clement was 

jealous of his aſpiring Spirit; ſo that tho? they were not 

pleas d with ſuch a Uſage of a Cardinal, yet they could 

fee Wolſey's Fall without much Regret. Woolſey aig 
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fond of ſtaying at Richmond, which the King had given 22 Hen. 


him for Hampton Court, which he alſo had built; but 


VIII. 


that being too near the Court, his Enemies reſolv'd to x Wo 


remove him further off. He was therefore order'd to his 
Dioceſe of York ; in which Journey, the very Ruins of 
his State were Pompous, for he had 160 Horſe in his 
Train, and 72 Waggons with his Houſhold Stuff fol- 
low'd him. He had been there but a few Months, 1n 
which he did -many charitable, and popular Deeds, be- 


fore he was attach'd of High-Treaſon, by the Earl of — - 
Northumberland, and committed to the Cuſtody of the Lieu- Treaſon. 


tenant of the Ter, who was Order'd to bring him to 
London. And even then the King ſent him gracious Meſ- 
ſages, tho they gave him little Relief; for whether with the 
Guilt of ſecret Practices with the Pope, or Emperor, or 
Francit, or whether he could ſupport himſelf no longer 


under his abject Condition; he was ſo diſpirited, that on 


his Way to London, he fell Sick at Sheffield, in the Earl of 
Shrewsbury's Houſe 3; where he is faid to have Poiſon'd 
himſelf. Being near his End, among other Things, he 
ſpoke this, worthy the Remembrance of all, but eſpecial- 
ly of Court-Favourites ; Had I ſerv'd my God as diligently 
] have ſerv'd my King, he would not have given me over 
in my Grey Hairs ; but this is my juſt Reward. He ſaid 
further to Sir Milliam Kingſton, Lieutenant of the Tower ; 
If ever you be one of the King's Council, beware of what 


you put into the King's Head, for you will never be able to 15, 


Death 


put it out again. Thus died this vaſt Man, on the 287 & Character. 


Day of November, who from a mean Parentage, roie to 
be the moſt potent Subject of England; and became a 
remarkable Inſtance of the variety 
human Affairs, both in his Riſe and in his Fall. By his 
Temper in both, he was really unworthy of his Station ; 
tho” this makes his Character the more Surpriſing ; ſince 
ſuch a Man by himſelf was able to make ſuch various and 
mighty Turns in the great Affairs of Europe. But as his 
Subſerviency to his Maſter's criminal Pleaſures was ob- 
jected to him as a greater Crime than his own lewd Life, 
ſo his Sacrificing the Duke of Buckingham to his Reſent- 
ments was ſuch a Villany, as deſerv'd to be punifh'd 
Y oh a tremendous Downfal, and ſuch an infamous 

eath. 

The news of the Cardinals Death being brought to 
the King, he declard, That be had rather have loſt 


No ſooner was one Favourite ſet, but another 
I 2 of 


and inconſtancy of 
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An. 1530. of a finer Spirit, and more real Merit aroſe ; Dr. Thom 
SY Cranmer, a Fellow of Jeſus-College in Cambridge, who, 


Crawmer's 
LCs 


= — 


grees of Marriage, were Parts of the Law of Nature, and 


in the Year before, meeting with Gardiner and Fox, at 
Waltham, and being ask'd, to give his Thoughts of the 
King's Marriage, made this Propoſal, That the King 
ſhould engage the chief Univerſities, and Divines in Bi. 
rope, to examin into the Lawfullneſs of his Marriage; and 
if they declar d their Opinions againſt it, then the My. 
riage in Courſe muſt be pronounc'd void; becauſe the 
Pope's Diſpenfation could not derogate from the Laws of 
God. This was no ſooner propos d to the King, but he 
was extremely taken with it, as a Method that might haye 
ſav'd a vaſt Expence and Trouble; faying, That now, 
he had the Swine by the right Ear. Dr. Cranmer wy 
hereupon ſent for to Court, where he behav'd ſo well 
that he begot in the King an high Value of his Learning, 
Wiſdom, and Probity, which took Root fo deep in his 
Heart, that no Artifices were ever able to eradicate i. 
The King therefore firſt order'd Craumer to write upon 
the Divorce, and then ſent to get the Concluſions of the 
rwo Univerſities of England. Here the King met with 
more Obſtructions, than from the foreign Univerſities, 
becauſe Cranmer, and Mrs. Bolen, now like to be Queen, 
were thought to favour Lutheraniſm. Yet ſhortly after, 
by a Majority, the Seals of both the Univerſities were 
obtain'd, with their Opinions that the Marriage of the 
Brother's Wife was contrary to the Laws of God, and 
Nature. Dr. Crook, learn'd in the Greek, was employ'd in 
Italy, to get the Judgment of Univerſities and Divine 
there; where, beſides the Diſcoveries in the Manuſcripts 
of the Greek Fathers, as to their Opinions in this Point, 
he engag'd learned Men to write in the King's Cauſe, 
and got the eus to give their Senſe of the Laws in 
Leviticus, that they were of moral Obligation. The 
State of Ven ice reſolving to be Neuters, the Divines ot that 
Republic would not give their Sentiments, till a Brief was 
had of the Pope, which was not but with great Difficul- 
ty, to permit all Divines and Canoniſts, to give their 
Thoughts according to their Conſciences. Clement was 
averſe to this Method, tho he could not oppoſe it effectu- 


ally; yet he ſaid with a Sneer, No Frier ſhould ſet Limits 


to his Authority. And now whole Houſes of religious Or- 
ders, and even the Univerſity of Bononia, tho' the Pope's 
Town, declar'd that the Levitical Laws, about the De- 
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that the Pope could not Diſpenſe with them. The Uni- 22 Hen. 


verſities of Padua, and Ferrara determin d the fame ; fo 


that Crook ſent to England 100 Books and Papers, with WW > 


many Subſcriptions, all condemning the King's Marriage, 
a; unlawful in it ſelf. Zuinglius, Oecolampadius and Calum, 
were of the fame Mind; Eraſmus ſtood Neuter, tho' 
Bucer, and Melancton differ d from them. 

The Sorboz at Paris, after three Weeks impartial Search, 
aoreed that the Marriage was unlawful, and the Pope could 
not diſpenſe with ir. At Orleans, Angiers, Tholouſe, and 
other Univerlities in France, the ſame Judgment was gi- 


ven. The King's Cauſe thus fortified, he got many A Letter 
Members of Parliament, while they ſtood Prorogued, to ſign dro the 


Sign a Letter to the Pope, complaining, © That notwith- 
« ſtanding the great Merits of their King, the Juſtice of 
« the Cauſe, and the Importance of it to the Safety of 
« the Kingdom, yet his Holineſs ſtill made new Delays: 
« they therefore earneſtly preſs'd him to diſpatch it ſpee- 
« dily, otherwiſe they ſhould be oblig'd to ſeek other Re- 
« medies ; tho they were not willing to drive Things 
te to Extremities till it became unavoidable ”. This was 
ſign d by the 2 Arch-Biſhops, 4 Biſhops, 42Peers, 22 Abbots, 


and 11 Commoners. The Pope for Anſwer wrote; That Pope's An- 
« he took notice of the Vehemence of their Stile; he Wer. 


« Freed himſelf from the Imputations of Ingratitude, 
« and Injuſtice; he own'd the King's great Merits, and 
« that he had done all he could in his Favour ; hehad 
« granted a Commiſſion, but could not retuſe the Queen's 
e Appeal; all the Cardinals had judg'd the Avocation ne- 
& ceſſary; ſince then the Delays did not proceed from 
him, but from the King; that he was ready to proceed, 
and would bring it to as ſpeedy an Iſſue as the Impor- 
« tance ofit would admit; and for their Threatnings, they 
* were neither agreeable to their Wiſdom, nor their Re- 
* ligion ”. The King finding the Pope would grant no- 
thing, and leſt ſome Bull might be brought over in the 
Queens Favour, ſet out a Proclamation againſt any who 
ſhould purchaſe or publiſh any thing from Rome cont 

to his royal Prerogative, threatning thoſe Penalties, whic 
were founded on the Statutes of Proviſors and Premu- 
nires. Then an Abſtract of all the Reaſons and Autho- 
rities of ancient and modern Writers againſt his Marriage, 
was pabliſh'd in Latin and Englilß, by which, according to 
the Sacredne of Tradition in the Roman Church, che King 
tad clearly the Right of his Side. Yet noching could _ . 
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An. 1530. the Queen from leaving the Matter inthePope's Hands; nor 


W make her refer the Cauſe to any ſelect Perſons on both Sides. 7 
1521. In the next January there was a Seſſion of Parliament; 2 
531 * = W ment 
Reg. . when the King caus d all the Deciſions of the Univerſities, 8 0 
and the Books for the Divorce, to be firſt read in the Lords inclu 

Houſe, and then ſent down to the Commons by the The 
Chancellor More, and 12 Lords Spiritual and Temporal ; ſtrain 

12 Seals of the Univerſities were ſhewn, and their Deci- rer. 
ſions firſt in Latin and then in Emg/iſh were read, and Kine 
100 Books on the ſame Argument were produc'd. Up- 8 
on which the Chancellor deſir d them to Report to their his \ 
ſeveral Countries; * That they clearly ſaw now, that Clen 
te the King had not attempted this Matter out of his T. 
ce meer Will and Pleaſure, but for the Diſcharge of hi Clem 

«« Conſcience, and the Security of the Succeſſion to the wh 
« Crown”. This was brought alſo into the Convocati- detw 
on, and the Clergy declar'd themſelves ſatisfied that the the ! 
Marriage was illegal. But their Circumſtances now, made the 7 
their Declaration of little weight : For Wolſey having by the Prog 
Uſe of his Legantine Power, fallen into a Premunixe; they juſte; 
by joining in his Courts, were involv'd in the fame Guilt; Pope 
and this Being excepted out of the late Act of Pardon, doub 
TheCiergy an Indictment was brought into the King's Bench the i 
Wed 10 3 ainſt all the Clergy of England, upon the Statutes of 2 
Premdate. Proviſors and Premunires, by which they were out of takin 
the King's Protection, their Goods forfeited, and them- 5 
ſelves liable to Impriſonment. Thus theſe old Statutes rr 
were reviv d, not only to terrify the Court of Rome, but 5000 

to make the Clergy entirely ſubmit, and redeem them- usd 
ſelves by a great Subſidy. They alledg'd that they had whe! 
errd Ignorantly, for the King ſeem'd to encourage that on t 
Authority that Volſey then us d, it was a public Error, and « th 
they ought not to be puniſh'd for it. To which was re- « N 
plied, That the Laws were ſtill in Force, and no Igno- « de 
rance could excuſe the Breach of them. The Convo- 62 

cation of Canterbury ſoon made their Submiſhon; in nors 
whoſe Addreſs, the King was ſtil'd, The Protector and retir” 

They ſub- fupream Head of the Churc of England : But ſome diſlik- then 

bey ſub- J it 1 ble to the Lau 

mir to the ing that, they added, as far as it is agreea the x 
* Cbriſt. Thi was ſign d by 9 Biſhops, 50 Abbots and th 
-  Priors, and moſt of the lower Houſe; ard with it they i bad 
offer d a Compoſition of Io, ooo l. and promis d not Age, 
to make or execute any Conſtitutions without a royal riage 


latter 


Licence. The Convocation of Tore, did with N 
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18000 l. upon which they were all pardon d and reſtor d. 
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own the King's Supremacy, and made an Offer of above 23 Hen. 


VIII. 


But when the King's Pardon was brought into the Parli = 


ment Houſe ; the Laiety, many of whom were Obnoxi- 
ous on the ſame Account, complain'd that they were not 
included in it, and addreſs'd the King for their Security. 
The King replied, that his Mercy was neither to be re- 
ſtrain d, nor extorted; which put the Commons under 
great Fears; but as ſoon as they had paſs d the Act, the 
King freely ſent a Pardon to all his temporal Subjects, to 
their univerſal Joy, who own'd, that in this Action, 
his Majeſty had happily temper d his Greatneſs with his 
Clemency. : 

Theſe Meaſures mortify'd the Court of Rome, and 
Clment now much chagrin'd by Charles, reſolv d to unite 
with France; and Francis to fix himſelf, offer d a Match 
between his ſecond Son Heury, and Catharin de Medicis, 
the Pope's Niece. Upon which the Pope joining with 
the French, and out of Danger from Charles, through the 
Progreſs of the Turks ; King Henry might ſoon have ad- 
juſted his Affairs, had he not gone ſo far already; for the 
Pope being ſolely guided by his Intereſt, would now no 
doubt have given the King Satisfaction. For he had all 
the diſmal Views of loſing England, the Clergy's linking 
there; Lutheraniſm growing, and the Proteſtant Princes 
taking Umbrage at the Poſture of Charles's Affairs; Fran- 
c too made a League with the Proteſtant Princes, to con- 
ſerve their Privileges, and got King Henry to ſend over 


Pope joins 
with France, 


59090 Crowns for that purpoſe. All Methods were again 


ud to win the Queen to ſubmit, but all in vain ; and 
when ſome Lords told her of the great Burthen that lay 
on the King's Conſcience ; * She pray'd God to ſend 
r the King a quiet Conſcience, for ſhe was his lawful 
« Wife, and would fo continue, till the Court of Rome 
e declard the contrary ”. And now the King ſorebore 
to ſee her, and ſent to her to chuſe to which of her Ma- 
nors ſhe would retire ; ſhe antwer'd, That wherever the 
retir d nothing could move her from being his Wife. And 
then the King took his final Leave of her at «for, on 
the 147% of July, and never ſaw her more Thus end- 
& the Grandeur of Queen Catharine of Spain, after the 
had been Queen to one of the greateſt Monarchs of the 
Age, two and twenty Years ; and ſo both of her Mar- 
rages were attended with uncommon Misfortunes. The 


latter was pronounc'd Inceſtuous by the greateſt Men 
14 in 


King parts 
from his | 
(Veen. 
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An.1531. in Europe; and the former, which was feven Years in ma. 
WY naging, had the Way made to it by the Ruin of the 
innocent Eari of Warwick. Which made the pious 
Queen ſay, That her Misfortunes were the Hand of 
Heaven, ſince her firſt Marriage was founded in Blood, 


1532. In the Beginning of this Year a new Seſſion of Parlia, 
Reg 23. ment was call'd; when the Laicty complain d of che Si- 
New Sefion ritual Courts acting Ex Officio, and refiifing Perſons ac- 
of Parlia- cus d to purge themſelves. - But thele Complaints were 
men, ſtifled, through an ill underſtanding between the King and 

the Commons, about a Bill concerning Wards, and tho? 

the King ſeem'd to think himſelf not well us d, yet the 
Parliament conſiſting of Men to whom the Clergy had 

not made themſelves very acceptable, he, to keep the 

Court of Rome in Awe, kept it {till in being. And now 

was laid the Foundation of the happy Breach with Rome, 

| which enſued, by an Act for reſtraining of Annates or 
3 Firſt-Fruits to that Court. The Act ſhews; * That 
paid to Rome. be they were founded on no Law, but being firſt given 
« to defend Chriſtendom againſt Infidels, they were {ince 

«© kept up as a Revenue to the Papacy, and Bulls were 

ce not granted, till they were paid; for 800,000 Ducats 

ce had been carried out of England to Rome, upon that 

ce Account, ſince the Beginning of the laſt Reign. That 

re the King was bound by his royal Care of his Subjects 

* to hinder ſuch Oppreſſions, therefore all Beneficd 

* Perſons were requir d not to pay Firſt-Fruits for the 

« Future, under forfeiting their Goods and Livings, and 

ce thoſe who were preſented to Biſhopricks, were to be 

“ Conſecrated, tho' their Bulls were denied at Rome, and 

*« were oblig d to pay no more than 5 per Cent, of the 

ce clear Profits of their Sees. If the Pope ſhould upon 

te this proceed to Cenſures, the Clergy were nevertheleſs 


te to perform all divine Offices; but with this Proviſo, | 


** that it was referr'd to the King to declare at any time, 

e between then and the Eaſter in the following Year, 

re whether this Act ſhould take Place or not”. The King 

being afterwards incens'd by the Pope, declar'd the Actto 

be in Force by his Letters Patents. 132 

Pope writes The Pope, before the Parliament broke up, at the Inſti- 
ache King. gation of Charles, wrote to the King. That notwith- 
* ſtanding a Suit was depending about his Marriage, yet 

he had put away his Queen, and kept one Arne Bolen 

* as his Wife, contrary to a Prohibition ſerv'd on him ; 
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to Rome, to remonſtrate, «© That the Pope, proceeding 


on the Suggeſtions of ignorant and raſh Men, had car- King An- 


% ried himſelf inconſtantly and deceitfully, and not like 
« Chriſt's Vicar. He had granted a Commiſſion with a 
« Promiſe never to recal it, and had ſent over a Decre- 
% tal Bull to determine the Cauſe; either theſe were un- 
« juſtly granted or unjuſtly recal'd: If he had Authority 
« to grant them, where was the Faith of a Friend, or a 
« Pope, who had broke his Promiſes? If he had not 
« Authority to grant em, he had juſt Cauſe to diſtreſs 
« all that came from him. *T'was therefore plain that he 
« was govern'd more by Intereſt than Conſcience, and 
« that as he had often confeſs d his own Ignorance in theſe 
«« Matters, ſo he wanted learned Men to adviſe him; o- 
« therwiſe his Holineſs would not maintain a Marriage 
« which almoſt all the learned Men, and Univerſities in 
« England, France, and Italy had condemned as unlaw- 
« ful. After this he declar'd, he would not queſtion his 
« Authority unleſs he was compeFd to it, and defign'd 
« only to reduce it to its firſt and ancient Limits, which 
« was much better than to let it precipitate further into 
« Error”. This Letter made the Pope reſolve to end 
the Affair, by a Sentence or a Treaty; and the King was 
ſoon cited to anſwer to the Queen's Appeal at Rome, in 
Perſon or by Proxy. Upon this Sir Edward Karne was 
ſent in the new Character of the King's Excuſator, to 
excuſe the King's Appearance upon ſuch Grounds as could 
be founded on the Canon-Law, and the Priviledges of 
the Crown of England; and Dr. Bonner was order'd with 
him, a Man whoſe puſhing Genius boggled at nothing that 
look'd towards Preferment. 

They got to Rome in March, where they met great 
Heats in the Conſiſtory about their King's Affair. And 
tho the Imperialiſis preſꝭ d the Pope for a ſpeedy Sentence, 
yet all the wiſe Cardinals ſuggeſted milder Counſels to 
him, and the King's Agents aſſur d him, That if he would 
give the King Satisfaction, the late Acts againſt Annates, 
or Firſt-Fruits ſhould not be put in Execution. In this 
Conſiſtory the Cardinal of Ravenna was look d on as an 
Oracle; and the King's Agents try'd to gain him with 
great Promiſes, but he ſubtily reply'd, That Princes 
were liberal of their Promiſes, till their Turns were ſerv'd, 


and then uſually forgot them. Nor would he engage — 
t 


« and exhorted him to live with his Queen, and put away 24 Hen. 
« the other”. The King therefore diſpatch'd Dr. Bennet VIII. 
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An.1532. their Side, before Dr. Bennet gave him a Promiſe i; 


Cardinals cant, and that the King 


Bag to the 


writing, of the See of Ely, or the firſt that became yz. 
ſhould procure him Beneficez in 

sSide, France, worth 2000 Ducats a Year for his Service. An, 
this effectually turn d the Cardinal from being an Enemy, 
to a faſt Friend to the King's Cauſe, tho with no ſmal 
Artifice. Several other Cardinals were proſelyted the ſame 
Way. The King's Agents put 28 Articles in his excuf. 
tory Plea, and it was order'd that three at a Hearing ſhoul 
be examin'd before the Conſiſtory, till they had gone thro 
all. But that Court fitting but once a Week, the Inye. 
rialiſts, after ſore of them had. been heard, got an Or. 
der that the reſt ſhould be heard in a Committee of Cyr. 
dinals before the Pope; but Karne refuſing this, it wy 
referred back to the Conſiſtory. The Imperialiſts proteſted 
againſt this, and refuſed to appear any more; and Karne char 
ging em withContumacy,declar'd they diſtruſted their Cauſe 
While this Plea was in Examination, News was ſent 
from England to Rome, that a Prieſt was caſt into Priſon 
for preaching up the Pope's Power,and a Perſon commit. 
ted by the Archbiſhop for Hereſy, appealP'd to the King 
as ſupreme Head, which was receiv'd and judg'd in the 
King's Courts. Clement made great Complaints upon 
this; but the King's Agents only ſaid, „ That the beſt 
e Method to prevent the like for the future, was to do 
« the King Juſtice.” At this Time, a Bull was granted 
to the King, for ſuppreſſing ſome Monaſteries, out of 


A Bal for which ſix new Biſhoprieks might be erected. Cheſter was 
— named for one; and the Cardinal of Ravenna was fo plex 


ſed with the Revenue deſign d for it, that he took that 
himſelf, till E/ ſhould drop; and the Pope ſeeming to favour 
the excuſatory Plea, the new-gain'd Cardinals advis'd the 
King to ſend over a Proxy to anſwer to the Merits of the Cauſe 
and not waſt Time in that dilatory Plea ; for that having be- 
fore been againſt the Plea, they could with more Credit be 
for the other. The Pope therefore and the College wrote 
to the King to ſend over a Proxy to end the Matter next Win- 
ter. Doctor Bonner was alſo ſent to tell him, © That ſince the 
* grand Queſtion was, whether the Pope could grant the Diſ- 


ce penſation or not, it could not regularly be committed to Le- 


* gates, but muſt be judg d by the Pope and the Conſiſtory; 
and aſſurethe King, thatthe Pope waz now ſo much inthe French 

Intereſt, that he might confidently refer his Matter to him. 
A new Seſſion of Parliament was now call'd in Eng/and; 
in which the Clergy gave in their Anſwer to the _ 
plaints 
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plaints of the Commons againſt them in the former Seſſi- 24 Hen. 

ons; but when the King gave it to the Speaker, he ex- VIII. 
esd his Diſpleaſure againſt one Temſe, a Member of Www Www 

pr , 

their Houſe, who had movd for an Addreſs, that the 

Queen might be brought back to Court ; and declared, 

That the Subject rouch'd his Conſcience, which was not 

« to be determin'd by their Houſe. He wiſh'd the Mar- 

« riage was good, but many Divines had declar d it un- 

« lawful. He did not make this Suit out of Luſt, or 

« fooliſh Appetite, being paſt the Hears of Youth ; bur 

« as his Conſcience was troubled, he deſir d the fame 

« might be reported to the Houſe.” Soon after, the 

King ſent for the Speaker again, and told him, that he 

bad found the chief Clergy of the Realm, were but half 

Subjects or ſomething leis, becauſe every Biſhop and Ab- 

bot, at the entring on his Diganys took an Oath to the 

Pope, inconſiſtent with that of Allegiance to the King, 

which he deſired might be remedied by the Parliament. 

Upon this, the two Oaths being by the King's Order read 

and conſider'd, the Parliament fo treated the Matter, that 

it produc'd, about two Years after, a final Renunciation 

of the Pope's Authority. A Pl put a ſudden End 

to this Seſſion ; about which Time, Sir Thomas More, 

tho he was againſt the Papal Encroachments, and was for — — 

the Suit of the Premunire, yet foreſeeing a total Rupture, his Offices 

laid down his Office of High-Chancellor, which was con- 

ferred on Sir Thomas Audley. Endeavours were uſed to 

faſten ſome criminal Imputations on him in the Diſtribu- 

tion of Juſtice ; but nothing could be brought againſt him 

to blemiſh his Integrity. He therefore retir d to a pri- 

© vate Life with a Greatneſs of Mind, equal to what the 

& Antient Greeks and Romans had ſhewn on ſuch Occaſions. A 2d Enter- 

The King having created Anne Bolen Marchioneſs of view be- 

Pembroke, paſs'd the Seas with her in October, and had a . 

ſolemn Enterview with the French King; in which, after 

many magnificent Ceremonies, a firm Uaion in all Affairs 

was concerted, and this Rule of Proceeding concluded 

on; that while Francis was on French Ground, he was 

to give Place, and when he came to the Exgliſß Pale, he 

Was to receive it. Francis promiſed Henry likewiſe to ſe- 

cond him in his Suit, and mov'd him to a ſecond Marri- 

ge forthwith, aſſuring him he would ſtand by him in it; 

adding moreover, that he intended to reſtrain the Annats 

to Rome, and would inſiſt on a Redreſs of that and other 

Grievances from the Pope, which if denied, he _ 

C 
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An.1522. ſe:k Remedies in a Provincial Council. An Enteryiey 
vx propos d too between the Pope and him, at which 
de deſired King Henrys Preſence; to which he was ng 
averſe, could he be aſſur d his Buſineſs would be finally de. 
termined. The Pope offer'd the King to ſend a Legate tg 
any indifferent Place of England, to form the Proceſs, te. 
ſerving only the final Sentence to himſelf, and propost 
to him and all Princes a general Truce, that fo he might 
call a general Council. The King anſwer d, “ That fuch 
«« was the State of Affairs in Europe now, that it was not 
ce ſeaſonable to call a general Council; that it was con. 
e trary to his Prerogative to ſend -a Proxy to appear at 
& Rome; that by the Decrees of general Councils, al 
«© Cauſes ought to be judg'd on the Place, and by a Pro- 
ce vincial Council, and that it was fitter to judge it in Ex. 
ce gland than any where elſe; that by his Coronation Oat, 
& he was bonnd to maintain the Dignities of his Crown, 
« and the Rights of his Subjects, and not appear before 
ce any Foreign Court.” And Sir Thomas Eliot was diſ- 
patch'd to move, that the Cauſe might be judg'd in Ex- 
gland, yet if the Pope had real Intentions to give the King 
Satisfaction he was not to infiſt on that; and to make 
the Cardinal of Ravenna ſure, he was to make him the 
Offer of the See of Litchfield and Coventry then vacant. 
But before any Anſwers could be return'd, the King mar- 
ried Mrs. Bolez on the 14th of November at Calais. Row- 
land Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, of- 
ficiated, none being preſent but the Duke of Norfolk, her 
Father, and Mother, her Brother, and Craumer. 
The Pope had formerly propos'd this very Method of 
the King's Marriage, and promiſed to grant a Confirma- 
tion of it when it ſhould be once done. But for all this 
and his Union with France, he fo dreaded the Emperour, 
that he was not to be wrought on by any of the Expedi- 
ents Beunet propos d; which were, either to judge the 
Cauſe in England according to the Council of Nice, or to 
leave it to the Arbitration of ſome, to be nam'd by the two 
Kings and the Pope; for all theſe, he ſaid, tended to dimi- 
niſh the Papal Power. A new Citation was iſſued out for 
the King, to anſwer to the Queen's Complaints; but the 
King's Agents proteſted, That as their Maſter could ex- 
pect no Juſtice from Rome, where the Emperour's Power 
was ſo great, fo he was a ſovereign Prince, and the Church 
of England a free Church, over which the Pope had no 
juſt Author ity. | 
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terviey 
* Which de 14ch of February ; which paſſed an Act to condemn Reg. 3. 
as n en Appeals to the Pope, © That the Crown was imperial, 
ally ds. Wilt .. and the Nation a compleat Body, with full Power to 
Hare to , do Juſtice in all Caſes ſpiritual and temporal; that as 
te. former Kings had maintain'd the Liberties of the King- 
roposd Wi dom againſt the Uſurpations of Rome, ſo they found 
* Might WF « the great Inconveniences of allowing Appeals in raatri- 
at ſuch , monial Cauſes. by occaſioning uarcaſonable Charges 
= not & and Delays ; therefore *rwas enacted, that thoſe hereat- 
iS CON» ter ſhould be judg'd in the Kingdom, and no Regards 
pear at « had to any Appeals to, or Cenſures from Rome; but 
us, al i « Sentences in England were to have their full Effect, 

a Pro- . and all that executed any Cenſure from Rome, ſhould 
in Ev „ incur a Premunire. Appeals were to be from the 
1 Oath, . Archdeacon to the Biſhop, and from him to the Arch- 
TOW, We « biſhop; only in Cauſes that concerned the King, the 
before Wi «. Appeal was to be to the upper Houſe of Convocation.” 
as di. This Matter was likewiſe diſcufd in Convocation, which 
ug now wanted an Head : For in the Year before dy'd Arch- 

2 King biſhop Parham, of Canterbury, who was a great Patron 
| make of Learning, a good Canoniſt and a wiſe Statesman ; but 
m the 2 cruel Perſecuter of Hereticks. Cranmer was then in 
acant. cermany, diſputing the King's Cauſe with ſome of Charless 
5 at. Divines. The King bent on his Advance to that Dignity, 

Row ſent to haſten his Return; but he had a juſt Senſe of o 
o. weighty a Charge, and inſtead of aſpiring to it was afraid cam 
6 her of it, which appear'd from his flow Return, and the Uſe — 

of all his Endeavours to be excus d from it, which ſhows — 
od of he had Maxims far different from moſt Churchmen, e- 
arma. pecially of that Age. At length Bul were ſent for by the 
11 this King's Order,and however averſe thePope might be to grant 
N them to one who had ſo openly diſputed his diſpenſing 
peci. Power, yet all the Compoſition paid for them, was no 
e the more than goo Ducats. And theſe were the laſt Bulls re- 

or to ceived in England, during this King's Reign. 

CEP On the zoth of March, Crarmer was conſecrated by 
dim. the Biſhops of Exon, Lincoln and St. Aſaph. The Oath 
ut for to the Pope rais'd ſome Scruples, therefore before he took 
t the it he proteſted, that he conceiv'd himſelf not bound by it, 
, — in any Thing contrary to his Duty to God, to his King, or 

Uwe. Country, and he publickly repeated this when he took it; 

__ which if it ſeem'd too artificial in a Man of his Sincerity, 


- 
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At this Time, the Parliament begun a new Seſſion on 1533. 


yet he acted above board in it. The Convocation _ 


% 
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An. 15 33. had two Queſtions before them; the firſt was CONCerniny 
che Laufulneſs of the King's Marriage, and the Validity q 
the Pope's Diſpenſation; the other was of Matter of Fad, 
whether Prince Arthur had conſummated the Marriage 
or not. To decide both, the Judgments of the Uniyeri. 
ties and Foreign Divines were conſider d, with all the pre, 
ſumptive Evidences of Prince Arthurs Conſummaticy 
The Convo- And after ſolemn Debates, the King's Marriage was deck. 
e unlawful and void, and (the few that were of the othe 
— Side withdrawing) it was carried Nemine Contradicent: 
and now nothing remain'd but a judicial Sentence of D. 
vorce. The Books of. Convocation periſhed in the Fir 
of London; but the Author of Antiquitates Britanicg, 
who liv'd in that Time, hath Credit enough to be depen. 
ded on in this Matter. The new Queen Ann was noy 
big with Child, which was look d on as a Proof of her Chi 
ſtiry with the King before Marriage, and on Eafter-Ery 
the was firſt declared Queen of England. Shortly after, 
Cranmer, with Gardiner, now Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Cranmes the Biſhops of London, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, with ms 
gives the ny Divines and Canoniſts, held a Court at Dunſtable, neu 
Sentence. (Queen Katharine, who reſided at Amprbill. The King 
and Queen were both cited; he appear d by Proxy, and 
the ſhewing no Regard to the Court, after three Citati 
ons was declar'd contumacious, and all the Merits of the 
Cauſe, before mention'd, were examin'd. At laſt, on 
the 23d of May, Sentence paſs'd, declaring the Marriage 
void from the Beginning. A few Days after, the Arch- 
biſhop gave another Judgment, confirming the * 
Marriage with Queen Am; and on the firſt of Fune ſhe 
was crown'd Queen of Emrgland. Her being fo ſoon with 
Child gave Hopes of a numerous Iflue, and the Friendsto 
the Reformation hop'd for better Days under her Protec- 
tion. But many Prieſts and Friars in their Sermons and 
Diſcourſes, exclaim'd againſt the King's Proceedings, 
i both as prepoſterous and unlawful. On the 13 or 14th of 
— =ab*th September, the Queen had a Daughter chriſtn'd Elizabeth, 
f and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was Godfather. She 
was ſoon declar'd Princeſs of Wales, tho? it was thought 
againſt Law, for ſhe could only be Heir preſumptive, 
not apparent, to the Crown, ſince a Son might have put 
her from it. | 
Upon this, the King ſent Ambaſſadors to all the Courts 
of Europe, to give Notice of his new Marriage, and to 


juſtify his Conduct; and alſo ſent Commands to _ 


& | 
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Katharine, to aſſume no other Title than Princeſs Dow- 26 Hen. 
| VIII. 
the Queen's Iſſue, if ſhe ſubmitted to his Will. But: 
2 yield, ſaying, ſhe would not damn her Soul, 
nor ſubmit to ſuch Infamy; and declared, that none 
ſhould ſerve her who did not treat her as a Queen. Theſe 
Proceedings made great Impreſſions abroad ; Charles was 
big with Reſentments; Francis grew colder than the Kin 
expected, being ſo won over to the Pope, that he reſoly'd 
not to be a Party in the King's Quarrel; for having re- 
ceivd from Clement a ſatisfactory Power over his own 
Clergy, he alſo receded from his late Deſigns of ere ting Thepope an- 
a Patriarchate in France. At Rome, the Cardinals of Charles's nuls Cran- 
Faction urg'd the Pope to proceed to Cenſures, ſince a 3 
Sentence was given in England in a Proceſs depending at 
Rowe. Upon which a Sentence was given, annulling all that 
had been done by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
King was requir d under pain of Excommunication, to 
reduce all Things to their former State, before September 
next; and the Sentence was ſoon affix d in Dunłirł. 
Upon this, the King ſent an Embaſly to Francis, who was 
then moving to Marſcalles to meet the Pope, with Deſign 
ro diſſvade him from the Journey, unleſs the Pope could 
be brought to give King Henry Satisfaction. Francis de- 
card he could not in Honour put off that Journey, but 
afſur'd the Ambaſſadors, that he would remember their 
Maſter's Concerns with as much Zeal as bis own. At 
Marſeilles, the Marriage between the Duke of Orleans, 
aterwards King Henry the Id. and the Pope's Niece was 
conſummated, to whom the Pope gave 100,000 Crowns, 
and many Principalities, which he pretended were either 
Fiefs of the Papacy, or belong'd to him in the Rights of 
the Houſe of Medici. There was a private Agreement be- 
tween the Pope and Francis: That if Heury would refer his promiſes Sa- 


© Cauſe to the Roman Conſiſtory, with an Exception to tisfaGion tw 
mie Cardinals of the Imperial Faction, and would in all e Rig. 


other Things return to his Obedience to the Apoſtolic See, 
then Sentence ſhould be given in his Favour, but this was 
to be kept as a Secret. So Bonner not being truſted with 
it, and ſent thither witch an Appeal from the Pope to the 
next general Council, made it with ſuch Menaces and Ve- 
hemence to the Pope's Perſon, that he threatned to throw 
him into a Cauldron of melted Lead, or burn him alive. 
Under the Fears of which, he fled away privately ; but 
when Fraucis came to Paris, he ſent the Biſhop of that Ci- 
t 


* 
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An.1533- ty to the King, to tell him what he had obtained of the pop, 
Way > and the Terms on which he had promiſed his Fayoyr: 
which ſo gain'd on the King, that thinking them ſecure 
he conſented to them at once. The Biſhop of Paris fort. 
with, tho in Mid-Winter took a Journey to Rome, ng 
doubting of the Scarlet if he was an Inſtrument to regain 
England, which was now nigh loſt. What Aſſurance 
the Pope gave, may be gather d from a Letter wrote b 
the Archbiſhop of York, and Biſhop of Durham, whi 
declares that the Pope faid at Marſeilles, That if the King 
ce would ſend a Proxy to Rome, he would give Sentence 
« for him againſt the Queen, for he knew his Cauſe wy 
« good and juſt.” When the Biſhop of Paris came to 
Rome, it was premiſed, © That upon Henrys ſending an 
ce Inſtrument under his Hand to put Things in their for- 
«« mer State, and his ordering a Proxy to appear for him, 
c Judges ſhould be ſent to Cambray for making the Pro. 
ce ceſs, and Sentence ſhould be immediately given. 
Upon Notice given of this, and of a Day that was pre. 
fixed for the Return of the Courier, King Hezry diſpatch- 
ed a Perſon in Haſte for a formal Promiſe under his own 
Hand. Bur the Courier, who had a Sea and the Alps to 
aſs, and that in Winter, did not come at the pretited 
ay. This made the Inperialiſts exclaim againſt the King, 
as one who had abus d the Pope's Eaſineſs, and preſs him 
to procecd to Sentence. The Biſhop of Paris mov'd only 
for a Delay of fix Days, but in vain, for the main Deſign 
of the Imperialiſts was to hinder all Terms of Reconcili 
tion, and now they violently urg d. That King they 
«« was ſeeking Delays and Conceſſions meerly to del 
ce the Pope, and that he had gone ſo far in his Deſigns againſt 
te that See, both by Books and Libels, that it was neceſſary 
ce to proceed to Cenſures.” The Pope fir'd with theſe Sug- 
Bur proceeds geſtions and the News from England, brought the Mat- 
ON ing moſt in Number, they with the utmoſt Hurry gave 
the final Sentence, —_ King Henry's Marriage with 
Queen Katherine good, and requir'd him to live with her 
as his Wife, otherwiſe they would proceed to Cenſures. 
Two Days after, the Courier came with the King's Sub- 
miſſion in Form, and with earneſt Letters from Francis in 
his Favour. This ſo wrought on all the impartial Car- 
dinals, that they got the Pope to call a new Conliſtory, 
to reconſider the Matter before all was loſt. But Charles 
Faction preſs'd with utmoſt Vehemence, „ That ar 
| wo 
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x would not give ſuch a Scandal, as to revoke a definitive 25 Hen. 

« Sentence of a Marriage, and give the Hereticks ſuch VII. 
« Advantages, by their Unſteadineſs in Matters of that 
cc Nature.“ And then it was carried, that the former 

Sentence ſhould take Place, and the Execution of it was 


left to the Emperour. 


When King Henry heard this, and knew with what In- 1534. 
dignitics he was uled at Rome, he determined to throw Reg. 35. 
off entirely the Papal Yoke. And in this Matter he had an- Fi ca 
ticipated the Deſigus of the Court of Rome; and had made fo Breach with 

eat a Progreſs in it, that the Parliament which fat from King Heng. 
the 15th of January, to the 3oth of March, had paſs d all 
the Acts . it; before the News came from Rome. 

The Pope's Power had then for four Years been nicely exa- , 
min d in England, in which the Repreſentatives proceeded | 
by theſe Steps. They firſt diſputed his Power of diſpenfing 
with the Law of God; then they went on to examine de, de 
what Juriſdiction he had in Erg/azd; upon this followed Ruin of 
the convicting the Clergy: in a Premunire, with their Sub- Pope's Su- 
miſſion ; then the Pope's Right to Annates, and other? 
Alps to Eractions were denied; and in Conſequence of that, all 
reel Appeals to Rome condemn'd. And now ſo many Branches 
King, WF of that Power being cut off, the Root was ſtruck at next, 
ſs him and the Foundations of the Papal Authority, in any Caſe 
4 only WF whatſoever, ſearch'd into. There had been public De- 
Deſign WF bates about it, both in the Parliament and Convocation, for 
ocilia WF near a Year together, and all that could be urg'd on both 

_ vides, throuphly canvaſs d. The ſeveral Arguments being 
del explain d. in many Diſputes, and publiſh'd in many Books, 

gainſt WF all the Biſhops, Abbots, and Priors in England, excepting 

eſſary Fler, Biſhop of Rocheſter, were ſo far ſatisfied with them, 

e Sug- ¶ or ſo loath to leave their Preferments, that they reſolved 

Mat. to comply with the Changes the King delign'd to make. 

ts be- ¶ Fiſher being eſteem' d a Man of a pious and ſtrict Life, 

gie great Pains were uſed by Craumer and others for his Com- 

with lance, but in vain. Every Sunday, during this Seſſion of 

h her arliament, a Biſhop preach'd at St. Pauls, proving, that 

ſures. the Pope had no Authority in England. Till this, a, had 

Sub- on faid, that a general Council was above him, and that 

cis in the Exactions of Rome and Appeals to it were unlawful. 

Cu. But now they went further to prepare the People for the 

tory, Act then on Foot. Ja 3 : 

ales On the gth of March, the Commons enter d on the 
they WW Bill to take away the Pope's. Power, and fent it to the 

Vol. II. K Lords 
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An.1535. Lords in five Days Time, who after fix Days more, paſ. 
A ſed it without Oppoſition. In this famous Bill, 

= ui « ſet forth the Exactions of the Court of Rome, grounded 

y 0 N 5 ” de 

Parliament. on the Pope's Power of diſpenſing, and that as none 

could diſpenſe with the Laws of God, fo the King and 

ce Parliament only could diſpenſe with the Laws of the 

« Land; therefore ſuch Licenſes and Diſpenſations, 2 

« were formerly in uſe, ſhould for the future be granteg 

ce by the two Archbiſhops, ſome of which were to he 

« confirm'd under the great Seal; and they appointed, 

« that all Commerce with Rome ſhould ceaſe hereafter 

cc They declar d too, that they did not deſign to alter any 

« Article of the Catholick Faith of Chriſtendom, or of thy 

ce which was profeſs d neceſlary to Salvation. They confirm 

ec alltheExemptions grantedtoMonaſteries by former Pope 

«© but ſubjected them to the King's Viſitation, and gave the 

King and his Council Power to examine and reform all lu. 

« dulgencesand Privileges granted by the Pope; and the Of. 

« fenders againſt this Law were obnoxious to the Statute of 

« Premunire”.ThisACt reduc'd the Monaſteries to the King 

Authority, to their no ſmall Confuſion. And they wholoyd 

the Reformation, rejoic'd to ſee the Pope's Power expire, 

and the Scriptures made the Standard of Religion. Ano- 

ther Act paſsd both Houſes without Oppoſition in ſixDays 

Time, * Settling the Succeſſion of the Crown, ratifying 

AR of Sue. ©© the Divorce, and the King's Marriage with Queen Am, 

ceſſon. © and making all Marriages within the Degrees prohibited 

ce by Moſes unlawful. All that married within them 

ce were to be divorc'd, and their Iſſue illegitimated ; and 

ce the Succeſſion to the Crown was ſettled on the =_ 

ce Iſſue by Queen Ax, or in Default of that, on the 

« King's right Heirs for ever. All were to take a parti 

Lt cular Oath to maintain the Contents of this Act againſt 


2460 


ce all Perſons whatſoever, or if any refus'd the Oath when 


ce requir d, or ſhould ſay any Thing to the Slander of the 

« King's Marriage, he was to be judg'd guilty of Miſpri- 

ce ſion of Treaſon, and to be punifh'd accordingly.” Thus 

was the King's Marriage confirm'd by Parliament ; and 

when the Commons return'd this Bill to the Lords, ano- 

ther was ſent with it, which was paſs'd, to regulate the 

| Proceedings againſt Hereticks. © That whereas by 4 
An A to cc Statute of Henry the IVth. Biſhops might commit Per- 
— ce ſons upon Suſpicion of Hereſy, and Hereſy being def 


ceedings a- 


Bunt Rereſy ce ned then to be whatever was contrary to the Scriptures 


ce or Canonical Sanctions, which was very * ; 
— cc th. 


e guilt 


deprivi 
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& that Statute was repeal'd. And none were to be com- 26 Hen. 
&« mitted for Hereſy but upon a Preſentment by two Wit- VIII. 

& neſſes, and none to be accus'd for declaring againſt — 
« Things only grounded on the Pope's Canons. Bail was 


ce to be taken for Hereticks, and their Trials were 


ce in open 


to be 


Court; and if upon Conviction, they did 


e not abjure, or did relapſe, upon the King's Writ ob- 
« tain'd, they were to be burnt as formerly. As this was 
2 mighty Check ro Papal Tyranny, fo it was a great 


Encouragement to the Reformation. 


Upon this came a Submiſſion from the Clergy, then in 


Convocation, to be 
ledged, „That all 


d into an Act. In it they acknow- 
nvocations ought to be aſſembled 
& by the King's Writ, and promiſed upon the Word of 


« Prieſts, never to make or execute any Canons without | 
ce the King's Aſſent. And ſince many of the receiv'd Ca- Submiſſion 


e nons were contrary to the King's Prerogative, and 


the 


« Laws of the Land, there was to be a Committee of 
« 22, the one half out of both Houſes of Parliament, 
« and the other of the Clergy, to be nam'd by the King, 
« and empower'd to null, or regulate them as they ſhould 


* ſee Cauſe. A 
© and an Ap 


ls to Rome were again condemned, 
was allowed from the Archbiſhop to the 


& King; upon which the Lord Chancellour was to grant 
« Commiſſion for a Court of Delegates. A Proviſo was 
te added, that till the Committee of 32 ſhould ſettle a Re- 
* oulation of theſe Canons; thoſe yer in Force ſhould 


« ſtill rake Place, except where they were 


the 


King's Prerogative or the Laws of the Land. Another 
Act paſs d to regulate the Elections and Conſecrations of 
Biſhops, condemning all Bulls from Rome. * That upon 
* a Vacancy, the King ſhould grant a Licenſe for an E- 
© leftion, with a miſſive Letter, ſignifying the Perſon 


nam to be elected. Within twelve Days after, the 


Dean and Chapter, & c. were requird to return an E- 


© leftion of the Perſon named by the 
„Seals. The Biſhop elect was to ſwear 


under their 
ealty, and a 


« Writ was to be iſſued out for his Conſecration after the u- 
© ſual Manner; after which he was to do Homage to the 
King, and be reſtor d to the Spiritualities and Tempo- 
* ralities of the See, and Biſhops were to exerciſe their Ju- 
* riſdiction as before. All Tranſgreſſors of this A & were 


* guilty of a Premunire. A private Act alſo 


* 


cepriving Campegio, and Jerom 
of Salicbury and Worceſter ; © Becauſe they did not 
K 2 


bad. 
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An. 1533. © in them for preaching and Hoſpitality, but liv'd at Rome, 

V aud carried 3000/7. a Year out of the Kingdom. 

8 At this Time, one Elizabeth Barton, a Nun, call'd tie of 
holy Maid of Kent, was much favour d by the ſuperſtit. 


ent. 
4 ous Clergy, who were in the Intereſts of Queen Kath. Mt © ®! 
rine and the Pope. She being ſuborned by Monks, to ue TI 
ſtrange Agitations, and to ſhew feigned Miracles with Pro. 4 
phetick Sayings, grew into great Credit, ſo that the he ſup 
Archbiſhop, the late Chancellor More, and Biſhop Ee, ing 0 
countenanc'd her; and tho' ſhe had propheſied that the cited 
King ſhould not live one Month after his Marriage with More, 
Mrs. Bolen, yet ſhe was ſtill applauded for her extraordi. MM © det 
nary Gifts. A Book was alſo written of her Revelation, MW © ©* 
and a Letter all in Letters of Gold, was ſhewn about, pr. © 
tended to be written from Heaven to her by Mary Mar. „ * 
dalen. But the Plot being diſcover'd, ſhe was attainted o - 


of Treaſon in this Parliament, and ſhortly after executed 

. with her chief Accomplices ; when ſhe confeſs'd the i bot pe 
Names of the Promoters of the Deſign, among whom 
were More and Fiſher. On the firſt Diſcovery of thi 
Cheat, Cromwel, now Secretary of State, ſent Fiſher 12 
Brother to him to reprove him for being an Accomplice in * 
the Impoſture, and to adviſe him to ask the King's Pu. Ml #*** * 
don for it; but he excus'd himſelf, alledging he had only Thar t 
try'd whether her Relations were true or not, and that he fore] ; 
thought it neceſſary to diſcover what ſhe had ſaid concer- nr | 
ning the King's Death, becauſe he knew that ſhe had told Mt —ë̃a 
the fame to the King, therefore deſir d to be no moretroubll Bil, 
about it. But Cromwell wrote him a ſharp Letter, ſhew. ce 
ing that he proceeded raſhly, being ſo partial to the King 4 
Livorce; that he beliey'd every thing that ſeem'd again Quiet « 
it: That the utmoſt Caution was to be us'd before new 
Revelations were receiv'd, elſe the Peace of the World 
would bein the Power of every crafty Impoſtor ; concluding 
with Advice to ask the King's Pardon, aſſuring him tha | 
he was ready to forgive that and every other Offence. But 
Fiſher would make no Submiſſion, and ſo was included in 
the Act for Miſpriſion of Treaſon, yet it was not put in 
Execution, till he by his after Conduct drew a heavict 
Storm upon himſelf. 

Lean of Wben the Parliament broke up, both the regular and 

on. ſecular Clergy in all Places took the Oath of Succeffion 
and none promoted it more than Gardiner, Biſhop of Wit 
cheſter. The Religious Orders too, ſent in Declarations 
under the Seals of their Houſes, “ That in their Opint 
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te on, the King's preſent Marriage was lawful. and that 26 Hen. 


« they would ever acknowledge him Head of the Church VIII. 
« of England; that the Biſhop of Rome had no Authority WS Vw 
te out of his own Dioceſe, and that they would continue 

ce obedient to the King, notwithſtanding his Cenſures. 

e That they would Preach the Word of God ſincerely, 

ee according to the Scriptures, and pray for the King as 

« ſypream Head of the Church of England”. A meet- 

ing of the Council fat at Lambeth, to which many were — 
cited to take the new Oath, among whom was Sir Thomas Elfer. 
More, and Biſhop Fiſher. More ſaid, © He neither con- 

« demn'd ſuch as made the Act, nor ſuch as took the 

« Oath, and was willing to Swear to the Succeſſion of 

« the Crown ;. but he could not take the Oath as it was 

« made now ”. Fiſher made the ſame Anſwer; bur all 

the reſt took the Oath. The Arch-Biſhop told More, 

If he did not condemn ſuch as took the Oath, he was 

not perſuaded it was a Sin, and ſo was only doubtful of 

it, but he was ſure he ought to obey the Law, if it was 

not Sinful, ſo there was a certainty on one Side, and on- 

ly a Doubt on the Other ; therefore the Former ought to 
determine him. More ſaid, If the Parliament of En- 

gland was againſt him, he believ'd the reſt of Chriſtendom 

was on his Side. In the End He, and Fiſher, declar'd, 

That they believ'd it in the Power of the Parliament to 

ſettle the Succeſſion to the Crown ; therefore they were 

ready as to that Particular, but not to the reſt of the Oath, 

that pronounc'd the King's Marriage unlawful. The Arch- 

biſhop urg'd, that this might be accepted, for if they 

Swore to the Succeſſion, it would conduce much to the Are impri- 
Quict of the Nation; but ſharper Counſels were more © 
acceptable : So they were both ſent to the Tower, and 

Pen, Ink, and Paper denied them; and the old Bi- 

ſhop was ſo hardly us'd, as to Diet, and Cloaths, that his 
Treatment was as Barbarous, as it was Impolitick. 

In Winter another Seſſion of Parliament was held. u _. 
The firſt Act that paſs'd, declar'd, That the King was ſu- fpream * 
pream Head of the Church of Erg/and on Earth, and this Head. 
to be added to his other Titles, empowering him and 
his Succeſſors to reform all Abuſes and Hereſies, in the 
ſpiritual Juriſdiction. By another Act they gave the King 
the Firſt- Fruits, and Tenths of eccleſiaſtical Benefices, as 
the ſupream Head of the Church. Another Act palſs'd, 
declaring ſome things Treaſon, one of which was, the 
Denying the King any of his Titles, or calling him 

K 3 He- 
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An. 1534. Heretick, Schiſmatick, or Uſurper of the Crown. And by ten la! 
WY another Act, Proviſion was made for erecting twenty ſa ces of 
Suffragan Biſhopsover England, for the more ſpeedy Admi. Wt ed up 

niſtring of Sacraments, and the better Service of God. Subſ. MW cy of 

dies were alſo granted, which had been diſus'd for nex As 

twelve Years, and now introduc'd into Parliament with z Wt Law: 
Preamble of the Nation's high Felicity under the King Treaſc 
Government for twenty four Years paſt. Fſber and Ae many 

were by two ſpecial Acts attainted of Miſpriſion of Trez. WM to bre 

| ſon, and five other Clerks were condemn'd, for refuſing the K 

the Oath of Succeſſion. Thus all things conſpird w theſe 

pull down the Papal Tyranny of Rome; but before theſe CE 

things were finiſh'd, Pope Clement dy'd, who was one cuted 

of the greateſt State-Juglers that ever fat in the Chair, IM this K 

He was ſucceeded by Aleſſandro of the Houſe of Far, V. me 

under the Title of Paul the Third. his Be 


+ ; his E 
1535. The great Henry hav ſs'd the mighty Fatigues of 
Reg 37 his Suit of — — — ſuch 3 Pantone in the -o 
Reformation of the Church and Clergy, by the Concur- * 
rence of the whole Legiſlature, might now Promiſe him- — 
ſelf ſome Eaſe in his Dominions. But tho” the Nobility __ 


Diſconter ts and Gentry were well ſatisfy'd in the Change, yet tte burnt 
Wong mam Body of the People was big with Diſcontents, for they being neal! 


moſt Subject to the Power of the Prieſts, were ſoon po- ho! 
ſeſs d with diſmal Fears of a Change in Religion; and it „ Ga 
was continually inſinuated, That the King was joining 4 1 
himſelf to Hereticts, and that they were favour d by the Pr 4 hs 
new Queen, Arch-Biſhop, and Secretary. The Monks Wi 5 4. 
and Friers found that their Bulls could be no longer uſeful Vices 
to them, and they were told that Cromwell had form'd 2 re, 
Project for the Suppreſſion of them. And therefore in WM comir 


their Confeſſions, and Diſcourſes they always inftill'd into the N 

the People a Diſlike of the King's Proceedings; which ſo Rurnt 
Spirited them againſt the King, that if Charles's Affairs would WM and 5, 

let him have made a War upon Henry, he would have | forme 

| found a ſtrong Party in England, on his Side. The Pradti- Tonſt, 
R. ſor'd. ces ot the Clergy at home, andof Cardinal Pool, an Ergii/*- WM gemn 
man, abroad, the Libells that were publiſh'd, and the the V 
Commotions that were rais d, made the King loſe much "Ok 

of his former kind Temper and Patience: 'Tho' it does diſper 

not appear that Cruelty was natural to him, or that he de- by 
lighted in Blood. For in twenty fix Years Reign, W and a 
none had ſuffer d for any Crime againſt the State, but ſellor 

La Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and Stafford, Duke of Buckin;- been 


bam, and boch under reaſonable Pretenſions. But in the 
: ten 


— 
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ten laſt Years of his Reign, there occurr d many Inſtan- 27 Hen. 
ces of Severity, yet ſince King Henry always proceed- VIII. 
ed upon Law,. theſe are rather to be imputed tothe Urgen- WIwad 
cy of the Times, than to any tyrannical Humour in him. 
As ſoon as the Supremacy was veſted in the King by 

Law, it was made a Premunire not to Swear to it, and 
Treaſon to deny it, or Speak againſt it. As there were 

many of the Pope's and Charles's Agents who ventur'd 

to break this Law, and often with great Inſolency, fo 

the King and Council reſfoly'd on a ſpeedy Redreſs of 

theſe Miſchiefs. Therefore ſome Priors, and other Ec- 
cleſiaſticks being found Guilty by this Statute, were Exe- 

cuted this Year as Traitors, being the firſt that ſufferd in 

this Kind. This Piece of Juſtice made the King not on- Some Exe- 
ly mourn inwardly, but alſo to have his Head bald, and <u<d- 
his Beard, formerly Shaven, to be cut Round, for which . 
his Enemies maliciouſly ſaid, it was only putting a 

new Countenance upon a new Dignity. Bur if he thus 
rigorouſly proceeded againſt the Oppoſers of his Supre- 

macy, he let his Rage burn too furiouſly againſt the Re- 
formers, or Contradictors of the Roman Catholic Religi- 

on: For he caus'd divers Reformers in London, to be 

burnt in Smithfield now. There had been before ſeveral 

zealous Promoters of the Principles of the Reformarion, 

who fell Sacrifices to the Bigotry of Warham, More, Stokeſ- 
Gardiner and Longland; whilſt many were vexd with 
mpriſonments for teaching their Children the Lord's 

Prayer in Engliſh, for harbouring the Preachers, and for 
peaking againſt the Corruptions in the Worſhip, or the 

Vices of the Clergy. One Hinton who had been a Cu- 

rate, and went over to Tindal at Antwerp, was taken rd 
coming back, with ſome Books of Tindal's Tranſlation of 

the New Teſtament, and was by Warham condemn'd and 

Burnt. Bilzey one of the new Preachers againſt Ichlarry 

and Superſtition, and a Man of good Learnins then, who 

formerly had been prevail d on to abjure before i ©//*y, and 
Tonſtall, was taken by the Biſhop's Officers, and con- 
demn'd as a Relapſe, and degraded ; and More ſent down 

the Writ to Norfolk to burn him. His Suffrings animated 

others. Byfield who had alſo formerly Abjur'd was taken 
dilperſing Tindal's Teftaments, and he with one Tuber 
bury were condemn'd by Szokefly, and burnt. Two Men 
anda Woman were burntat Terk. And Bainham, a Conn- 
fellor ot the Temple, who for Suſpicion of Hereſy, had 
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the Ther, and then thro* Fear had Abjur'd, was upon his 
being ſiez d again, condemned for ſaying, © That The. 
ce mas Becket was a Murderer, and was Damn'd if he did 


c not repent ; and that in the Sacrament Chriſt's Body 


pbtelted, that his Puniſhment might be moderaed, ſo that 


c. was receiv'd by Faith, and not chewed with the Teeth”, 
Sentence was paſs'd on him by Szokeſly and he was burnt, 
Crome and Latimer were accus'd, but they Abjurd. 
Tracy, Anceſtor to the Lords Tracys, made a Will by 
which he left his Soul to God, in hopes of Mercy thro 
Chriſt, without the Help of any other Saint, and declard 
he would leave nothing for Soul-Maſſes. This Will be. 
ing brought to the Biſhop of Londons Court, atter his 
Death, to be prov'd, provok d them ſo much, that he wa 
condemn'd for an Heretic. And an Order was ſent to the 
Chancellor of Worceſter to raiſe his Body, but he went 
further and burnt it, which could not be juſtified, fince 
he was not a Relapſe. Tracys Heir ſued him for it, and 
he was turn'd our of his Place, and Fin'd in 400“. An 
aged Man, Harding, being condemn'd by Longland, Bi. 
ſhop of Liucolu, as he was ty'd to the Stake, one flunga 
Faggot with ſuch force at him, that it daſh'd out his 
Brains. For the Clergy had proclaim'd an Indulgence of 
fourty Days Pardon to any that carried a Faggot to the 
Burning of an Heretic; fo that according to them the 
more Cruelty, the more Merit; but More then deliver- 
ing up the great Seal, the Preachers had ſome Eaſe. Af- 
ter an Intermiſſion of two Years, Garainer repreſented to 
the King, that it would give him Advantages againſt the 
Pope, if he would take Occaſion to ſhew his Hatred of 
Hereſy. So Frith, a young Man, much fam'd for his 
Learning, and a Follower of Zuingliuss Doctrine, was 
pitch'd upon as a proper Sacrifice; for he was the firſt that 
wrote againſt the corporal Preſence, in England. He 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, that the Elements, upon Conſecrati- 


on did not ceaſe to be Bread and Wine ; but remain'd | 


ſtill in their proper Natures. He was ſiez d in May 1533. 
and brought before Szokeſly, Gardiner, and Longland ; 
they objected to him his not believing Purgatory nor Tran- 
ſubſtantiation : He gave his Reaſons tor his looking on 
neither as an Article of Faith; but he thought that nei- 
ther the Affirming or Denying them, ought to be deter- 
min d polttively. The Biſhops ſeem'd unwilling to pro- 
ceed to Sentence; but he remaining reſolute, Stobeſiy pro- 
nounc d it; and ſo delivering him to the ſecular Arm, 
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the Rigor might not be too Extream, nor yet too much 27 Hen. 
rioared. This Obteſtation by the Bowels of Chriſt, VIII. 
was thought a Mockery, when all the World knew tha. 
i was intended that he ſhould be Burn'd. One Heuer, 
in Apprentice of London, was Condemn'd with him on 
the fame Account, and they were both Burnt in Smith- 
fell This was the laſt Inſtance of the Clergy's Cruelty at 
that time; for the Act formerly mention'd, regulati 
their Proceedings, follow'd ſoon after. Philips, at —_ 
Complaint that Bill was begun, was committed upon ſu- 
ſpicion of Hereſy ; a Copy of Tracy's Will was found a- 
bout him, and Butter and Cheeſe were alſo found in 
his Ch umber in Lent; but he being requir d to Abjure, 
appeal'd to the King as ſupream Head and was upon that 
ſek at Liberty. 
Shortly after ſome others were Executed for denying 
the Supremacy, ſo that, what with the Execution of theſe, |, _ 
and of the Reformers, it proy'd an hot Seaſon on both cred for 
Sides. Three Priors and a Monk, of the Carthuſian Or- denying the 
der, and Hall, a ſecular Prieſt, were executed at London, ScPremaey. 
and two more at Vor; ten other Monks were ſhut up in 
their Cells, of whom nine died there, and one was hang'd; 
al for denying the King's Supremacy. And ſince theſe 
Terrors did not yet enough Awe the reſt, ſome great 
Examples were reſolv'don, and Biſhop Fiber, and Sir Thomas 
More, were brought upon their Tryals. Clement's offici- 
ous Kindneſs to the former, in declaring him a Cardinal 
in Priſon, haſtn'd his Ruin; tho? he valu'd the Honour fo 
little, that he ſaid, That if the Hat lay at his Feet he 
would not take it up. He was try'd by a Jury of Com- 
moners, and found guilty of "Treaſon for denying the 
King's Supremacy, and was condemn'd to be Beheaded. 
On the 22d of June, the Day he was to Suffer, he dreſs d | 
himſelf with more than common Care, ſaying, he was _ _ 
now to be a Bridegroom. He was led out, and opening 
the new Teſtament at a Venture, pray'd he might light on ſuch 
a Place as might comfort him in his laſt Moments, and 
caſt his Eyes on that Text, This us Life Eternal to know 
thee the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt, whom thou haſt 
ſent. On the Scaffold he repeated Te Deum, and his Head 
laid on the Block was ſever'd from his Body, in the 8oth 
Year of his Age. He was a learned Man, but much ad- lis Cha- 
dicted to Superſtition and Severity, He had been long rater, 
Confeſſor to the King's Grandmother, the Counteſs ot 
Rickhrnd, and it was thought, he perſuaded her to found _ 


- 
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An. 15 35. Colleges in Cambridge, Chriſt's and St. John's, and Diyj 
A nity Profeſſors in both Univerſities, for which he was cho. 


ſen Chancellor of Cambridge. Henry the Seventh made 
him Biſhop of Rocheſter, which he would never exchange, 
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ſaying, His Church was his Wife, and he would not 
with her becauſe ſhe was poor. He was much eſteem by 
the preſent King, till his Adherence to the Marriage, the 
Pope's Supremacy, and the Nun of Kent, brought thi 
Misfortune on him. The Severities of his [mpriſonment, 
and his bloody Exit were generally — But Gar. 
dner employ'd his ſervile Pen to vindicate the King's Pro. 
ceedings ; the Apology was wrote in elegant Latin, but 
the Stile was thought too Vehement. 

It was harder to find Matter againſt Sir Thomas More, 
for he was very Cautious, and fatisfied his Conſcience, by 
not Swearing to the Supremacy ; but would not ſpeak 
againſt it; only ſaid, the Act had two Edges, it he 
anſwer d one way, twould damn his his Soul, and if ano- 
ther, it would confound his Body; this was all the Me. 
ſage he ſent to Fiſher. He had faid the ſame to the Duke 


of Norfolk, and ſome Counſellors who came to examin 


him. When Rich, the King's Sollicitor urg'd him with 
the Act of Parliament, and ask d him, If he ſhould be 
made King by Act of Parliament, whether he would 
acknowledge him? He ſaid, he would, becauſe a King 
might be made or depos'd by Parliament, but the Ma- 
ter of Supremacy was a Point of Religion, to which the 
Power of Parliaments did not extend. All this being 
witneſs'd againſt him, and Particulars laid together, . 
mounting to a Denial of the King's Supremacy, he was 


judg'd guilty of High-Treaſon. He receiv'd his Sentence 


with equal Temper of Mind, which he had ſhew'd in 
both Conditions of Life. His Facetiouſneſs ſtaid by him 
to his laſt Moment on the Scaffold ; that way of Rallery 
had been ſo habitual to him, that Death could not Diſ- 
compoſe him : For he faid ro one, being come to the 
Scaffold, Friend, help me up, and when 1 go down again, 
let me ſhift as I can. The Executioner having ask d his 
Forgiveneſs, which he granted ; he told him he ſhould 
never have Honour by cutting off his Head, his Neck 
was fo ſhort. Laying down his Head on the Block, he bid 
the Executioner ſtay, till he had laid his Beard aſide, for, 
faid he, it never committed Treaſon. He was Beheaded 
on the 6th of July in the 53d Year of his Age. He had 
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Youth, but afterwards grew Fierce for all the Intereſts of 
the Clergy and Superſtition, and wrote much in Defence 
of all the old Abuſes. us len 
who had their own Severities to others, puniſh'd upon 
themſelves. For as Fiſher perſecuted the Preachers of 
Luther's Doctrine cruelly, ſo More's Hand was heavy up- 
on them, and as long as he had Power, would ſhew them 
no Mercy, but the extremity ot the Law, which he now felt 


himſelf. | i 
As theſe Inſtances ſtruck a Terror into the Nation, ſo 
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Thus fell theſe two violent Men 


Reformation 


they haſten'd the Reformation. Queen Anne gave par- goes on, un- 
ticular Countenance to it, and took Latimer and Shaxton der Q. Aune, 


to be her Chaplains, and promoted them to the Sees of 
Worceſter and Salisbury. Arch-Biſhop Cranmer was through- 
ly appriz'd of the Neceſſity of it; and that he might car- 
ry it on with Judgment, and Authority, he made a 
Collection of the Sentiments of the Beſt of the Ancients, 
and of the later Doctors in all Points of Religion. He 
was a Man of Candor, Judgment and Induſtry, and well 
appointed for the great Work that Providence now had 
allotted him. Next to him was his great Friend, Secr 
Cromwell, a Man of mean Birth, being a Blackſmith's Son, 
but of ſhining Qualities, which appear'd in two Inſtan- 
ces; the one his hearty Plea in Parliament for his diſgrac'd 
Maſter the Cardinal, whomothers more oblig'd had aban- 
don'd. The other was, that when he was in the Height 
of his Greatneſs, hapning to ſee a decay'd Merchant of 
Lucca, who had reliey'd him, when a Str in Ttaly, 
and did not ſo much as know him, much leſs ask any 
Favour in return for what he had done formerly ; he 
treated him with ſuch extraordinary Generoſity, that ſe- 
veral Pens ſtrove who ſhould celebrate it moſt. Bein 
by his Merits, high in the King's Favour, he was this 
Year made Vicar-General, Viſitor of all the Monaſteries 
and Churches in England, and had a Delegation of the 
King's Supremacy to him; he had Power to give Com- 
miſfons ubaltern to himſelf, and all Wills, where the 


Cranmer, 


And Crom- | 
well. 
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Greatneſs, 


Eftate exceeded two hundred Pounds, were to be prov'd 


in his Court. After this he was made not only a Baron, 
and Privy-Seal, but the King's Vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical 
Matters ; and had the Precedence of all next the Royal 
Family, and his Authority was the ſame the Legates 
tad in times of Popery ; for the King's Authority ſuc- 
ceeding that of the Pope, the King's Vicegerent had the 


tine Power. 
Legan 13 
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Juriſdiction, and more immediately dependant on the Pope, 
till this late Change, us d all Artifices to gain the People; 
eſteem privatly, whilſt they comply d with the Court open. 
Tu the laſt Degree. Effectual Care therefore was te. 
olv'd on, to leſſen their Credit with the Populace. Dy, 
Leighton, who had been in the Cardinal's Service with 
Cromwell, happily propos d a Viſitation of all the Mom. 
ſteries and religious Houſes in England, and it was judgd 
that nothing could reconcile the Nation ſo much to the 
King's Supremacy as this; for it was Notorious that 
their Diſorders were ſo prodigious within Doors, that no- 
thing could awe them more than a ſtrict Enquiry. Jo 
this the Arch-Biſhop led the Way by a Metropolitan Vit. 
tation, having the King's Licence for it; and took Cue 
to have the Pope's Name ſtruck out of all the Churches, 
and the King's Supremacy acknowledg d. The Biſhops 
and Abbots took proper Meaſures to free the King from 
any Jealouſies of them, and a public Decree was made at Ox- 
ford, to which every Member aſſented, That the Pope had no 
more Authority in Exgland, than any other foreign Biſhop, 
The grand Viſitation of the Monaſteries began in Oc. 
ber, which were then about ſix hundred in Number; 
and at a very low Value, about two hundred thouſand 
Pounds per Anunum; beſides vaſt Riches in many of 
them. And ſeveral of them were made Sanctuaries to al 
that fled to them. As the horrid Abuſes ariſing from the 
Nature of their Inſtitutions, as well as the Practices of 
the Monks, made many deſire a Diſſolution ; ſo the 
King urg'd it for important Reaſons, not only to erect 
new Biſhopricks, which were now neceſlary, but to fortity 
his Harbours, to encourage Shipping and Trade, andto 
maintain Forces for a War againſt the Emperor, upon 
which the Balance of Europe turn d. And the beſt Way 
to get at the Wealth of thoſe Houſes. was, by expoſing 
their Abominations, to procure their Suppreſſion. The 
Arck-Biſhop was in the ſame Scheme, in order to purlue 
the Reformation ; for the Extent of ſome Dioceles was 
too great for one Biſhop, and he defign'd to have more 
nopeicks founded, that every Cathedral might have 
Houſes for the Education of thoſe who were to under- 
take the Paſtoral Charge. For this famous Viſitation, ma- 
ny Commiſſioners were employ'd, and nice Inſtructions 
given them to enquire into all Manner of Abuſes and d 
| 4 
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las. Theſe went over all England according to their 27 Hen. 
precincts, and found moſt monſtrous Enormities and VIII. 
Impieties. All the Sins of Sodom were found in ſone 


Houſes, great Factions, and inhuman Cruelties in others, 
andin a few, Inſtruments for Coining of Money. The 
Report that was made of them, is hardly fit for a modeſt 
Pen to write ; as to Particulars. Upon theſe Diſcoveries 
ſome of the Houſes ſoon ſurrendred to the King, the firſt 
of which was Langden in Kent,; then two others in 
ſame Year, and in the Year after four more. 


The Parliament met in February, after a Prorogation of 
fourteen Months, and the Suppreſſion of all Monaſteries 
under 200 J. a Year, was the main Buſineſꝭ of the Seſſi- 
on. An Act was made, Repreſenting the infinite Diſ- 
« orders of thoſe ſmaller Houſes, and the many unſuc- 
« ceſsful Attempts: that had been made to Reform them. 
te And therefore the Religious in them were order'd to be 
« removed into the Larger, where Religion was better 
« obſerv'd, and the Revenues of them given to the 
© King”. Thoſe Houſes to the Number of 370 were 
Richer than they ſeem d; for an Abuſe that had run over 
Europe, of keeping the Rents at their firſt Rates, and 
exacting great Fines on all Occaſions, was ſo groſs in thoſe 
Houſes, that ſome rated at 200 /. were in real Value worth 
many Thouſands. Another Act was made for incorpora- 


ting the Princi ity of Wales with the Kingdom of Ex. de England, 


gland ; which having been long projected, was now com- 
_ 2 Years after it had been reduc'd by Edwarathe Ift. 

the Convocation, a Motion was made for Tranſlating 
the Bible into Engliſb, which had been formerly pro- 
mis d. when TizdaPs Tranſlation had been condemn'd. 
The Matter was fully debated on both Sides, and at length, 
by Means of the Arch-Biſhop and ſome others, it was car- 
ried in the Affirmative ; and by Queen Aun's Intereſt at 
Court, Orders were given for performing of it with all 
Expedition. All Buſineſs being finiſh'd, this Parliament 
which had done the King, and the Rights and Liberties 
of Mankind, ſuch eminent Service, and had now fat fix 
Years, was on the 14th of April diſſolv'd. 

But before this happen d, the unfortunate Queen Catha- 
rine dy'd, at Kimbolton in Huntingdon-ſhire. She deſir'd 
to be buried among the Obſervant Friers, who had moſt 
ſuffer'd for her, and order'd five hundred Maſſes for her 
Soul, and that one of her Women ſhould go on Pilgri- 

mage 


dies. 
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Some ſur- 
rendred to 


the che King. 


1536. 


Reg 27. 


Wales uniced 


Q. Catharine 
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An. 15 36. mage to our Lady of Walſmgham, and give 200 No 
AR; on her Way to the Poor. When ſhe found Death 5 


oaching, ſhe wrote to the Emperor, earneſtly recom. 
— her Daughter Mary to his Care, and 0 to th 
King with this Inſcription, My dear Lord, King, and Hy. 
band; in which, ſhe forgave him all the Injuries he hay 
done her, defiring him to have regard to his Soul, ſhe 
recommended her Daughter to his tender care, and begd 
him to provide Matches for her three Maids, and to py 
her Servants a Year's Wages, and concluded thus; Mi 
Eyes deſire you above all things. She died in the 5oth Yeu 
of her Age, and 33d after ſhe came into England. She 
was a devout and exemplary Lady, and us'd to Work 
much with her own Hands, among her Women: Her 
Piety and her Alms join'd to her Afflictions, rais'd an 
high Efteem of her among all Sorts. The King had of. 
ten complain'd of her uneaſy Temper, but he receiv'd the 
News of her Death not without Tea and order her 
to beinterrd in tie Abby-Church of Peterborough. But 
Queen Anne did not behave ſo Decently as became: 
happy Rival, for ſhe expreſs'd too much Joy, both in he 
Actions and Dreſs. And now this flouriſhing Queen, 
within a few Months, met with a Fall, more fatal than 
the other. For the King now proceeding both at home 
and abroad, in the mighty Reformation; the Romiſb Pa. 
va for ſo they began to be diſtinguiſh'd now, found tha 
the Intereſt the Queen had in him, was the great Obſt 
cle to their Deſigns. She had increas'd not only in the 
King's Eſteem, but in the Love of the Nation; in the 
laſt nine Years of her Life, ſhe gave above 1400 /. in 
Alms, and was much imploy'd in doing Good. Soon 
after Queen Catharine s Death, ſhe brought forth a dead 
Son, which it is Thought gave a Turn to the King's Mind 
againſt her. It was alſo conſider d, by ſome Courtiers, 
that ſince Queen Catharine was dead, the King by Mu- 
rying another Wife, might be fully reconcil'd to the Pope, 
and the Emperor; and the Iſſue by any other Marriage 
would never be queſtion'd. Whereas while Queen Ame 
livd, the Ground of the Controverſy ill remain'd, and 
her Marriage being accounted Null from the Beginning, 
would never be allow'd by the Court of Rome, or any df 
that Party. With theſe Reaſons of State the King's A 
fections concurrd, for he was now in Love with Lady 
Fane Seymour, who had all the Charms of Youth and 
Beauty, and her Humour temper'd between the a 
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of Queen Catharine, and the Gaiety of Queen Anne; 28 Hen. 


the Queen us d all poſſible Arts to preſerve the expiring 


Flame in his Breaſt, but the King inſtead of being IE) 


warm'd with her Careſſes, look'd on them as Arrifices to 
cover ſome other criminal Amour. Her Pleaſantry was 
not always manag d by the exact Rules of Diſcretion, and 
her Brother's Wife, a Woman of ill Fame, being Jealous 
of her Husband and her, poſſeſs'd the King with her 
own Apprehenſions, and filfd his furious Head with many 
Stories. Norris, Weſton, and Brereton, and Smeton, a Mu- 
fcian, were obſerv'd to be too Officious about her, and 
ſomething was pretended to have been Sworn by the La- 
dy Wingfield, at her Death, that determin'd the King, 
but no particular can be found. The King was at Jutts 
at Greenwich, when it is ſaid, he was Incens'd at 
her letting her Handkerchief fall to one for wiping his 
Face. But this ſeems a Fiction, for a Parliament was 
cad the Day before that, and then her Ruin was re- 


ſoly'd on. However, upon that Day, the King confin'd | 


her to her Chamber, and the five beforemention'd, were 
fiez;d and ſent to the Tower, and herſelf was carried thither 
the next Day. | 

On the River ſome Privy-Councellors came to examin 
her, but ſhe made deep Proteſtations of her Innocence, 
and as ſhe Landed at the Tower, ſhe fell on her Knees, 
Praying God ſo to aſſiſt her, as ſhe was free from the Crimes 
laid to her Charge. The Confuſion ſhe was in rais'd the 
Vapours in her, ſometimes ſhe Laugh'd, and at others 
Wept exceſſively, ſhe was alſo Devout and Gay by turns. 
Sometimes ſhe ſtood upon her Vindication, at other times 
ſhe confeſs d ſome Indiſcretions, which the again denied. 
Al about her made the moſt of every Word that fell 
from her, and forthwith ſent it to Court. The Duke of 
Norfolk and others, that came to examine her, told her, 
That both Norris and Smeton accus d her, which tho' 
Falſe, yet caus d her to Confeſs ſome Paſſages of indiſcre- 
tion, which totally Alienated the King from her. Yer 
whether theſe Confeſſions were real Truths, or only Hyſ- 
terical Emotions is uncertain. All the Court now turn d 
wainſt her, and ador'd the fiſing Sun. Cranmer, a Stran- 
ger to thoſe Arts, was the only Friend about the King 
ſhe had; and her Enemies had got an Order for him not 


to come to Court. Yet he put all to Hazard, and wrote Cramer 
2 long Letter to the King upon this critical Affair; in — x 
Which © He acknowledg d if the Crimes reported of the wo Des 


«© Queen 
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An. 1536. Queen, were true, it was the greateſt Affliction 

X «< ever befel the King; and exhorred him then to bear 
te with Patience and Submiſſion to the Will of God 
He confeſs d he never had a better Opinion of 1 
«© Woman than of her, and that next the King he. was 
«« more oblig d to her than to all Perſons living, and there. 
ce fore he begg d the King's Leave, to pray that ſhe might 
* be found Innocent. He loy'd her not 2 little, becauſ 
ce of the Love ſhe ſeem'd to bear to God and his Gf. 
ce pel; but if ſhe were Guilty, all that lov'd the Goſpd, 
ce muſt hate her, as having given the greateſt Slander tothe 
ce Goſpel. But he pray the King not to entertain any 
re Prejudice againſt the Goſpel on her Account, nor giie 
ce the World reaſon to ſay, That his Love to that ws 
ce founded on the Power ſhe had with him”. * But Jes. 
louſy, and a new Amour, had taken too deep a Roo to 
admit of any Remedy but an extreme one. Therefore 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton, were brought on 
their Tryal at Veſtminſter-Hall. Three pleaded not Gul. 
ty, but Smeton, probably, in Hopes of ſaving his Life, 
confels'd Lewdneſs with the Queen three Times, and he 
with the other three were brought in Guilty, and con- 

demn'd to die as Traytors, . . :  _:. 
- Three Days after the Queen was 99550 to the Bar 
and Indicted of High-Treaſon, before the Duke of No. 
folk, as high Steward, and a Court of twenty four Peers; 
her Brother, then a Peer, was tried with her. The Crime 
char upon her was, That ſhe had e her Brother, 
and four others to lye with her, and had often (aid, that 
8 her Heart. And this was a Slandet 
on the Iſſue begotten, between the King and her, and 
that Act that was made for her Marriage, was turn d to 
her Ruin. It does not Appear that any living Evidence 
was brought againſt her, for Smeton already Condemnd 
could be none, and he being never brought to Conkront; 
her, gave Suſpicion that what he confeſs'd was extorted, 
by, bats Practices. All the Evidence to be found, ws 
Condemna- the Declaration of a dead Woman, yet this, or rather the 
— Fear of Offending the King, ſo wrought” on the Lords 
that they found her and her Brother Guilty, and Judgment 
was given, That ſhe ſhould be burn d, or beheaded, at 
the King's Pleaſure. The Earl of Northumberland was 
one of he Judges, he had been once in Love with her, 
and either ſome. return of that, or ſome other Incident, 
made him ſo ſuddenly Ill, that he could not ſtay ey 1 

rial, | 


Her Trial. 
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Trial, for he went out of the Court before her Brother 
was try d, who was condemn d __ the ſame Evidence. 
| was now remembred that the Earl had ſaid to Wolſey, 
That he had engag'd ſo far with her that he could not 
recede, which perhaps was done by ſome. Promiſe, con- 
ceivd in Words of the Future Tenſe, tho*no Promiſe, un- 
les in Words of _ ON Fog e, could ned oy Sub- 
ſequent Marriage. Per Queen did hot underſtand 
r Difference, or the Terrors of her Execution tni 

move her to Confeſs a Contract with the Earl, tho? he 
poſitively denied it, and took the Sacrament upon it, 
with a Wiſh, That it might turn to his Damnation, if ever 
there was either Contract or Promiſe between them. She was 


and her own * a pre- Contract, her Marriage 
was regularly declar d all from the Beginning. Tbele 
two Sentences were contradictory ; for if ſhe never was 
the King's Wife, ſhe could not” be guilty of Adultery, 
e ae then there could be no Breach of the Faith of 
Li Wedock. Let this did not fatisfy the enrag'd King, 
1nd te but he was reſoly'd to be rid of her, and to declare 
his Daughter, by her, a Baſtard, not conſidering in that 
© Tranſport the manifeſt Injuſtice of his Proceedings. 
* When ſhe had intimations ſent her to prepare for Death, 
i Nv. wong other Things, ſhe reflected on her Carriage to the 
pen. Pinceſs Mary, to whom the had been too ſevere a Step- 
Cricis mother ; and cauſing one of her Women to fit in a Chair 
Other of State, ſhe fell on her Knees before her, and charg d 
1 ber to go to the Lady Mary, and in that Poſture, to ask 
lande forgiveneſs in her Name for all ſhe had done againſt her. 
m tenderneſs of Conſcience gave much Credit to the 
1 1005 continual Proteſtations of her Innocence, which ſhe made 
340 + op The Day before her DU the ſent her laſt 
wa ellage to the King, aſſerting her Innocence, recom- 
155 vending her Daughter to his Care, and thanking him 
| a. for advancing her firſt to be a Marchioneſs, and then to 
tone i be 2 Queen, and now when he could raiſe her no higher 


26 Hen. 
VIII. 
2325 


carried ſecretly to Lambeth, where upon her Examination, Divorce: 


Ment» 


L oY on Earth, for ſending her to be a Saint in Heaven. | 


15 Day ſhe died, the Lieutenant of the Tower wrote to 
L ore, „ That it was not fit to publiſh the Time of 
en WM © ber Execution; for the fewer there were preſent, the 
72 better, ſince he believed ſhe would declare her Inno- 
b ber * cence at the Hour of her Death; for that ſhe made 
2 great Proteſtations of it, when ſhe receiv'd the Sacra- 
en went, ſeem dto long for Death, and had great oy and Plea- 
 % L « ſure 
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An. 15 36. © ſure in it. She was glad to hear, the Executioner wy 
WSN © » for ſhe ſaid ſhe had a little Neck, at which ſhe 


Laugh d heartily.” On the 19th of May, a little before 
Noon, ſhe was brought to the Scaffold; where were pre. 
ſent ſome of the chief Officers, and great Men of th 
Court. She was, it ſeems, prevail d on, out of Reguy 
to her Daughter, to make no Reflections on the hard 
Meaſure ſhe met with, nor to lay any thing about the 
Grounds on which Sentence paſsd aginſt her, only ſhe 
defir'd that all would Judge the Beſt. She commende 
- the King highly, and ſo took her leave of the World. She 
was for {ome time in her private Devotions, and concly. 
ded, Ta Chriſt I commend my Soul. Upon which the Fx. 
ecutioner, who was brought from Calais on this Occaſion, 
cut off her Head, which with her Body, was put into 
an ordinary Cheſt, and buried in the Chappel in the Tow 
er. Norris was much tamper d with to accuſe her, and 
is Life promis d on that Condition; but he generouſy 
eſus d the Offer, ſay ing, He knew ſhe was Innocent, and 
would dye a thouſand Dearhs rather than defame her. & 
he and the other three were Beheaded, and all vindicated 
ben to the laſt. Smeton only was hang d, and it was fad, 
he retracted all before he dy'd ; but of that there is no 
certainty. Thus fell the unfortunate Queen, in the 29th 
Year of her Age, after ſhe had been Married four Ye 
and a half. And this ſtrange Tranſaction met with var 
dus Cenſures: the Popiſh Party obſerv'd, that ſhe who hu 
7 e ueen Catharine did now meet with hadg 
xe; and her faint e of her Innocence 
at laſt, was deem'd too high a Compliment to the King 
and ſhew'd more regard to Dales than to her Ho- 
nour. . Yet ſhe. wrote a Letter to the King in her Juſt 
cation, that for natural Wit and Eloquence, may be rec- 
kon d one of the beſt compos d Pieces of that time. There 
fore it was ſaicl, that the King of all Men had the leit 
Reaſon to ſuſpect her, ſince after fix Years Courtthip, It | 
gain d nothing from her, before he Married her. Not 
can the Violence and Jealouſy of the King be Vindicated; 
nor could any thing diſcover the ſecret Cauſe of the 
's Ruin more, than his marrying Jane Seymon, 
Daughter of Sir  Fohn Seymour, the very next Dy 
| after her Execution; and this Lady gain'd more upon 
him than any of his Wives, for ſhe was ſo happy as nat 
to outlive his Love to her. 50 


Upon 


The Reign of K. HE NAI VIII. 


Upon this Turn of Affairs, there ſucceeded a | 
of Counſels There was nothing now that kept up 
Breach between the King and the Emperour, but the Illegiti- 
mation of the Lady Mary, now about 20 Years of Age. 
It was therefore propos d, that ſhe might be reſtor d to 
Favour on making her Submiſſion to her Father. She 
offer d to confeſs the Fault of her Former Obſtinacy, and 
in general, to give up her Underſtanding entirely to the 
King; but this would not do, unleſs ſhe was more parti- 
cular, which at laſt ſhe was prevail'd on to do, and that in 
the fulleſt Terms. She acknowledged the King to be 
« ſupreme Head of the Church of England undet Chriſt, 
« 2nd renounc'd the Biſhop of Reme's Authority, and pro 
« miſed in all Things to be obedient to the Laws thi 
« made, which flow'd from her inward Belief and Judg- 
« ment, in which ſhe would ever continue; and ſhe did 
« alſo acknowledge that the King's Marriage with her Mo- 
« ther was unlawful and inceſtuous both by the Laws of 
God and Man.” All this ſhe wrote wich her own Hand 
and ſubſcribed it; upon which the was receiv'd into Favour, 
and an Eſtabliſhment was made for à Family about her, 
in which 40 L a Quarter was all the Allowance for her 
privy Purſe; ſo great was the Frugality of that Time. The 
Lady Elizabeth continu'd to be educated with | Care, 
and was fo forward, that before ſhe was four Years old, 
ſhe both wrote a good Hand, and underſtood Italian; 
and Letters are extant written by her in that Language to 
Queen Jane when ſhe was with Child, in which the ſub- 
ſerid d Daughter. | 


On the 8th of June, à new Parliament met, and the New pul- 
Chancellor told them, that the King had call'd them to ment. 


ſettle the Succeſſion of the Crown, in Caſe he ſhould die 
Without lawful Iſſue, and to repeal the Act made concer- 

ing his Marriage with Queen 47. After ſome conſide- 
nble Debates, a Bill was brought in accordingly on the 
zoth of Fuze, which was then difpatch'd without Oppoſi- 
tion. By it. The Attainder of Queen Anm and her Ac- 


* complices was confirmed, as likewiſe were both the Sen- Act of 
© tences of Divorce upon the King's two former Marria- cefiou- 


ges, and the Iſſue by both were illegitimated, and for 
© ever excluded from claiming the Crown by lincal-Def- 
cent; and the Succeſſion was eſtabliſh'd upon the King's 
Iſſue by the preſent Queen, or any whom he might 

** afterwards marry ; * — 
2 cc 


— 
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An.1536. * clare who ſhould ſucceed in Default of that, leſt the 
SY ** Perfon, ſo nominated, ſhould raiſe Commotions; in 


c Confidence of the King's Wiſdom and Affection 10 his 
ce People, he was allowed to name his Succeſſor, either 
ce by Letters Patent; or by his laſt Will ſign'd by his own 
ce Hand. It was declar'd Treaſon to maintain the Law. 
ec fulneſs of his former Marriages, or of his Iſſue by them; 
« and it was made not only Treaſon, but a Forfeiture of 
ce the Right of Succeſſion, if any of thoſe, whom the King 
ce ſould name in Default of others, ſhould endeavour to 
ce uſurp before them.” The Scors complained of this ad, 
and ſaid their Queen Dowager could not be put by ber 
Right, being the King's eldeſt Siſter, after his lawful Iſſue; 
and that by this he was now made Sovereign indeed, ſince 
the Crown was to be entirely in his Diſpoſal, and his 
Daughters wholly to depend upon his Will. By this alſo 
it was in his Power to pacify the Emperour, by providing, 
that his Kinſwoman Mary might ſucceed to the Crown. 
The new Pope Paul, who upon the Execution of Fiſter 


conciliation, Had timinder d out a Sentenceof Depoſition againſt the King, 


thought it a proper Seaſon, now | atherineand Any 
who werethe Occaſion of the Breach were dead, to endeavour 
4 Reconciliation; and order d Caſſali to acquaint the King; 
that he had always favour d his Cauſe when he was a Cardinal 
that he was fore d, contrary to his Inclinations, to paſs Sen- 
tence againſt him, and that now it would be eaſy for him to 
recover the Favour of the Apoſtolic See. But the King 
inſtead of hearkning to the Propoſition, got two Acts to 


Acts againſt he paſs d. The one was, © for the utter extinguiſſing 


ce the Pope's Authority; and it was made à Premunire 
« for any to acknowledge ir, or perſuade others to do it; 
cc and a ſtrict Charge was given to all Magiſtrates, undet 
ce ſevere Penalties, to enquire after all Offenders.” By the 
other Act, & All Bulls and Privileges flowing from them, 
ce were declared Null, excepting Marriages and Conſecra- 
ec tions of Biſhops,” all which were alſo requir'd to be 
<<. brought into — upon which the Archbiſhop 
was to make a new Grant of them, which being confi. 
ce. med by the great Seal, was to be of full Force in Law.” 
Another Act paſs d, —— Exception that was in an 
Act for the Reſidence ofall Incumbents, by which the Non- 
Reſidence of thoſe who: were in the Univerſities. ws 
difpensd with. Another Act paſs d in Favour of the King's 
Heirs, if they ſhould reign before they were of full Age: 
«c That whatever Acts were made before they were twen- 
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7 we Years old, they might repeal by their Letters 28 Hen. 


« Patents. By all which it ap 


pears, that the King 


VIII. 


was Maſter of the Affections and the Fears of his Subjects 


when Acts of ſuch Importance were paß d without Op- 
poſition, in but a ſiæ Weeks Seſſion of a new Parliament. 
The Convocation was no leſs buſily employ d. 


The Acts of 


confirm'd the Sentence of Queen Auns Divorce, acknow- Convocation 


ledged the King ſupreme Head of the Church, and pro- 
ceeded to many Points in Religion, and many Complaints 
of Corruptions and Abuſes. Several Conteſts were rais d. 
and Attempts made to the Damage of Cranmer, Shaxton, 
and Latimer, and other Friends ot the Reformation. But 
all Projects againſt Cranmer tail d, being fully ſettled in 
the King's Favour; and Cromwell. was ſeat with a M 

to them from the King. That they ſhould reform 

« Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
« Rules ot Scripture, which ought to be preferred be- 
« fore all Gloſſes and Decrees of Popes.” This, in the 
Debate, might have been proſecuted with too much 
Warmth, had not the King ſent a Scheme of about ten 
Articles to be conſider d by them. Theſe eſtabliſh'd the 
Authority of Scripture, the three Creeds, the four firſt ge- 
neral Councils, and three of the ſeven Romiſh Sacraments, 
Baptiſm, the Euchariſt, and Penance, with a truer No- 
tion of Juſtification, viz. Remiſhon of Sins, and inward 
danctity, to which was added the Uſe of ſome Ceremo- 
nies. Theſe Articles were fign'd by Cromwell; the twa 
Archbiſhops;-16-'Biſhops, 40 Abbots and Priors, and 50 
of the Lower Houſe. To which the King join'd a Pre- 
fice, declaring the Pains he and the Clergy had under- 
gone for removing all Differences in Religion, approving 
the Articles, and requiring all his Subjects to accept them 
Vith the like Unanimity they were ſubſcrib'd. Theſe Ar- 


des did not ſatisfy either the ſtrict Reformers, or the Ro- 


mjh Party, yet the former were pleas d to ſee Matters put 
under Examination; and fince ſome Things were chang d, 
they hop d more Changes would follow. They were glad 
to find the Scriptures and the Antient Creeds become the 
Sandard of Faith without Tradition, and that fore Cor- 
'uptions were remov'd; tho more remain'd' behind. But 
me thought that it was not agreeable to the Simplicity of 
ne Goſpel ſtill to allow of ſo many Errors. To which | 
t was anſwer' d, that our Saviour did not deliver ſome 
2 his Diſciples, till they were able to bear them; 
and the Apoſtles did not at once aboliſh all the Rites of 
: L Fudaiſm, 


N 
ö 
: 
| 
| 
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Fudaiſm, but a gentle Progreſs wean'd their Converts from 
them. 'TheClergy were to be drawn by eaſy Steps out of 
their Ignorance and Superſtition, whereas precipitating 
might ruin the Deſign, and alienate thoſe who by {lower 
Meaſures might be won, and might alſo endanger the 
Peace of the Nation. | 
When theſe Things were known in Foreign Parts, the 

Court of Rome took Umbrage at them, to let all Princes fee 
the Neceſſity of adhering to the holy See, for that Eny. 
{and forſook that and its Doctrine her. The Pope 
had iſſued out Summons for a general il at Mantua, 
and had cited the King to it, from which he appeal'd to 
a General Council + Soa Motion being 
made by Fox, that the Convocation ſhould deliver ther 
Senſe in this Matter, they drew up a Paper, in which 
they ſer forth the great Good that might follow in a Ge- 
neral Council rightly call'd ; but that nothing could be 
more miſchievous than one call'd on private Malice, 
as Nazianzen obſerv'd of the Councils in his Time; and 
they thought, that neither the Pope, nor any one Prince 
had Authority enough to call one, unleſs all Princes who 
had a ſupreme Government over their Subjects did concur 
in it. This was fign'd the 2oth of July, and the Convo- 
cation was diſmiſs'd. Then the King publiſh'd a long and 
ſmart Proteſtation againſt the Council ſummoned by the 
Pope. He denied that he had any Authority to ſummon 
his Subjects, he ſhew'd that the Place was neither proper 
nor ſafe, and that no Good could be expected from any 
Council in which the Pope prefided, ſince the regulati 
his Power was one of the chief Occaſions the World 
for a Council, and while Europe was in ſuch Diſtractions, 
and the Emperour and the King of France were engaged 
in War, it was not a fit Time for one to be called; that 
the Pope had refus d it long, and this Conjuncture wa 
choſen, in which the Biſhops could not come, that ſo a þ 
pack'd oy of Italian Biſhops might do what they 

leas'd under the Name of a General Council ; but the 

Vorld would be no more cozen d. No Credit was 10 
be given to the Pope's ſafe Conduct, for they had often 
broken their Oaths as to himſelf in particular; and not- 
withſtanding his former Devotion to that See, they had 
been for three Years ſpiriting up al Ithe Princes in Chri 
ſtendom againſt him. Many Books were written on both 
Sides upon this and other Subjects near a-Kin, in theſe ac- 


tive Times, when a Council was ſummon'd at ye 
8 gin 
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Reginald Pool began now to raiſe that Oppoſition to the 28 Hen. 


King, which prov'd ſo fatal to all his Family. He was by VIII. 


his Mother deſcended from the Duke of Clarence, Brother 


to King Edward IVth, and was by his Father, the King's 
near Kinſman. To this high Quality was join'd a gr 
Sweetnels of Temper, and a Genius for Letters which the 
King cheriſn d much, and gave him the Deanry of Exe- 
ter and other Preferments, deſigning him the greateſt 
Dignities in the Church. He liv'd many Years at Paris 
and Padua; in the latter of theſe he join d himſelf to a So- 
ciety of learned Men, who ſtudied Eloquence and the 
Roman Authors, among whom were Cour areno, Bembo, 
Caraffa, and Sadoletti, all honour'd with the Scarlet after. 
But Pool was eſteem' d the moſt eloquent of them all. At 
Paris he firſt incurr'd the King's Diſpleaſure, in obſtruct- 
ing the Deciſions of the French Univerſities for his Di- 
vorce, yet after that he was in Ezgland when the Convo- 
cation declar'd the King their ſupreme Head. But the 
King let him go out of the Nation, and could never draw 
him back again. He wrote ſeverely in his Book de Unione 
Eccleſraſtica, printed this Y ear, againſt the King's Meaſures, 
comparing him to Nebachadnezzar, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the Emperour, he pray'd him rather to turn his Arms 
againſt Henry, than the Turk. This Indignity, which was 
high Treaſon in a Subject, provok'd the King to the laſt 
Degree, ſo that he diveſted him of all his Dignities. But 
that recommended him to a Cardinal's Hat. | 
However, the reſolute King and his Miniſters, purſuant 
to the Act of Parliament, now puſh'd- on the Diſſolution 
of the leſſer Monaſteries. Commiſſioners were appoin- 
ted and required to carry along with them the Concur- 


uct. 


Pool's Con- 
d | 


Diſſolution 
of the leiter 


Monaſteries. 


rence of the Gentry near them, to take Inventories of | 


their Revenues and Goods, with their exact Value, and 
pet their Seals into their Keeping. They were to try how 
many of the Religious would take Capacities, and return 
to a ſecular Life, and thoſe who would continue in that 
Ste of Life, were to be ſent to the larger Monaſteries, 
and a Penſion was to be aſlign'd to the Abbot or Prior 
forLife. Loud Complaints were made againſt thoſe Com- 
miſſioners, for both their Rapine and Briberies, and pro- 
bably not without Reaſon in the Midſt of ſo many Tem- 
ptations and Opportunities. About 10,000 Religious 
were ſent” to ſeek their Livings, with 40 Shillings and a 
Gown to each Man. Their Goods and Plate were eſti- 
mated at 100,000. and * valued Rents of ak. 
4 
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| Am:1536. ſes at 32,000 J. which were really worth above 10 Times 
| s 8 much. The Churches and Cloiſters were in moſt Pla. 
—> >. ces;pulled;down, and the materials ſold: All whichgwen 
Great Diſ. General Diſcontent, for now the Monks were as much 
contents. pitied as they were before deteſted; it was thought mon- 
ſtrous to ſee the King devour what his Anceſtors with ſo 
much Piety had devoted to God and his Saints. The No. 
bility and Gentry, who oſten provided for their yo 
Children and Friends in thoſe Sanctuaries, were ſ 

of their Loſs. The People, who had been fed at the Ab- 
bots Tables, and in travelling found thoſe tobe Places of Hoſ- 
| as glans ſoon perceiv d the-Inconvenience. 
the more ſuperſtitious, who thought their Friends 
muſt ſtill lie in Purgatory, without any Relief from their 
| Maſſes, were out of Meaſure offended at thoſe Proceed 
. ings. The Books publiſhing the Diſorders in theſe Houſes, 
nad now but ſmall Effect upon the People, who alledy'd 

that there was no Reaſon to ruin whole Foundations 
the Sake of ſome vicious Perſons, who ought to be expe 

led and made Examples (II 4 TO e OD 019 
crom ers Jo remedy this general Diſcontent, the politick Cm. 
Policy. uuelll advis d the King to ſell thoſe Lands at very eaſy Rates 
. to the Nobility and Gentry, and to oblige em to retain their 
wontedHoſpitalicy, which would be both grateful to em, 
and engage them to aſſiſt the Crown in all the late Alters | 
tions ; and the commoner Sort, whoſe Grudges lay chieb 
ly in their Stomachs, would be ſoon pacified;” if good I 
bles were ſtill * And upon a Clauſe in the Ad 
empowering the King to found a- new ſuch Houſes as be 
ſnhould think fit, there were 15 Monaſteries and 16 Nun 
neries, which were more regular than the reſt; refounded, 
or rather reprieved till the General Diſſolution 'came after- 
compiunt wards.  Bur-ſtill here was a great Murmur the 
—.. People fomented by many of the Clergy, — | 
Streſs on this Notion, that the King being an Hereticd | 
Prince, and depos'd by the Pope the laſt Year, was no 
longer to be ackn 'd: And this for 500 Years had 
been receiv'd as an Article of Faith, and was decreed in 
the ſame Council that eſtabliſh'd Thanſabſtantiation; and 
had been Teceiv'd: from Gregory the VIIth's Time, who 
made it a Part of the Papal: Power to depoſe Kings, and 
| Fay their Dominions; and it had been oft put in 
ractice in moſt Parts of Ewrope ; and the Authors of the 
Sedition had been canoni: d for ĩt. The Pope had-lately 
ſummon d the King to appear at Nome, and W 
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ing away his Queen and taking another Wife, for the 28 Hen. 
— he had made againſt the Church, and for putting the VIII. 
Biſhop: of Rocheſter and others to Neath, for not obey ing .. 
them. If he did not appear nor reform: theſe Things, be 
ercommunicated and depriv'd him, abſol vd his Subjects 
from their Obedience, diſſoly d his Leagues with Foreign 
Princes; and put the Kingdom under an Interdict. And 
tho the Force of theſe Thunders was much abated in 
this Age, yet they had not quite loſt their Strength, and 
the Clergy reſolved to make the moſt of them. 
Some Injunctions, which were publiſhd in the King's 
Name, increas'd the ill diſpoſition of the People, which 
were. that all Churchmen were requir d every Sunday for 
2 Quarter of a Year, and twice every Quarter after that, 
to preach againſt the Pope's Power, and for the King's Su- 
prewacy> and to explain the Articles lately ſet forth by 
the Convocation. and to publiſh the Abrogation of ſome 
Hohy-Days in Harveſt-Time, They were no more to 
extoll [ Relicks or Pilgrimages, but exhort the Peo- 
ple to do Works of Charity inſtead-of them. They were p 
to teach the People the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments in Exgliſß, and inſtruct the Chil- 
dren in them. They were to ſtudy. the Scriptures more, 
and be exemplary. in their Lives. They that did not refide, 
were to give the 4oth Part of their Income to the Poor; 
and for every 100 l. a Year that any had, they were to 
. — 
; and if the nage Houſe was in , 

were to apply the 5th Part of their Benefice for i 
Such as did not obey, were to be ſuſpended, and their 
main Profits ſequeſtred. All theſe were too hard a Task 
for 2 Clergy ſo long us d to Softneſs and Luxury. This 
was looł d on as the firſt Act of pure Supremacy done by 
the King; and the Clergy deteſted this Precedent of the 

ings —— without a Convocation, and by 
which they ſaid they ſhould be made Slaves to his Vice- 
gerent. They alſo complain d of the heavy Taxes laid on 
them, and ſeveral of the profitable parts of their Devoti- 
non were brought into Contempt. Both the ſecular and regu- 
lar-Clergy, did all they could to inflame the People, nor 
err | 
They were now burthen'd with the Crouds of thoſe ſent 
them from the ſuppreſs'd Houſes, and expected to meet 
the fame Fate. Nor were their Fears remoy'd by a Letter | 


ent about in the Kings Name for ſilencing any _ | 
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An. 15 36. Reports, for this rather encreas'd than leſſen d their Jes. 

92933 louſy. 12 

8 The People continu d quiet till they had reap'd thei 
Harveſt ; but then in the Beginning of October, 20000 

Rebellion in roſe in Lincolnſhire, led by one Dr. Mackrel, Prior of 

Lincolnſhire. Barlmgs in that County, and diſguis d like a Cobler. They 
took an Oath to be true to God, the King and the Com- 
monwealth, and ſent a Paper of their Grievances to the 
— They complain'd of ſome Acts of Parliament, 
ce of the Suppreſſion of many * — Houſes, of mem 
« and ill Counſellors, and bad Biſhops, and pray 'd the 
« King to redreſs their Grievances by the Advice of the 
«« Nobility, but ſtill they acknowledg'd him ſupreme Head, 
«« and that the Tenths and firſt Fruits of Livings belong dof 
« Right to him ſtill.” The King ſent the Duke of Sufolkto 
levy Forces againſt them, and to give an Anſwer to their 
Petition: That it was not the Buſineſs of the Multitude 
ec to direct Princes what Counſellors to chuſe. The Re- 
ce ligious Houſes were ſuppreſs d by Law, and the Heads 
« of them had, under their Hands, confeſs' d ſuch mon- 
ec ſtrous Enormities, that were a Reproach to the Nation, 
& and fince in many of them there were not above four 
“ Perſons, who waſted the whole Rents in Riotous living, 
re it was much better to apply them to the common Good 
«© of the Nation than leave them in ſuch Hands.” He re. 
2 them to ſubmit to his Mercy, and to put 200 of 
tr into = —— of his Lieuten _— 

having brought ſo man ther, us d all 

— — — rſuaded Aa, yori if they did not 
now ſtand by their Faith and their Liberty, both would 
be loſt. Some of the Gentry were compell d to join em 
for their own Preſervation, and ſent Advices to the Duke 
of Norfolk to get the Offer of a general Pardon from the 
King, and that would effectually diſſipate them. At the ſame 


And in vort- time there was a more formidable Inſurrection in Yorkſhire, | 
e. 


which being in the Neighbodrhood of Scotland, was like 
to draw e from that Kingdom, though their King 
Was gone into France, to Francis s Daughter. This 
mov d King Henry to uſe more Expedition to ſettle the Aﬀeais 
of Lincolaſbire. He ſent them ſecret Aſſurances of Mercy, 
which ſo prevail'd on the greateſt Part, that they diſpers' 

. themſelves, and the moſt — to themin Tl. 
Hire. Mackrelland ſome few others were taken and executed. 
The Diſtance from the Court gave the Northern Rebels 
Time to form themſelves after — 
9 b 
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his Part with great Dexterity. Their March and Progreſs 
was calbd the Pilgrimage of Grace; having in their Ban- 
ners and on their Sleeves the five Wounds of our Saviour, 
and my took an Oath to reſtore the Church, ſuppreſs 
Hereticks, preſerve the King and his Iſſue, and drive from 
him all mean- born Men and ill Counſellors. In a few 
Days their Number increas d to 40, ooo; and meeting with 
no Oppoſition, they forc d the Archbiſhop of York, and 
the Lord Darcy to ſwear to their Covenant, and to go 
along with them. They inveſted Skjptoz, but the Earl of 
Cumberland made 2 — inſt them, and Sir Ralph 
Evers held out Scarborough though for twenty 
Days he and his Men had no Proviſions but Bread 
and Water. There was an Inſurrection in all the other 
Northern Counties, againſt whom the brave Earl of 
Shrewsbury made Head; and the King ſent ſeveral to 
join him. Theſe poſſeſs d themſelves of Doncaſter, 
and refolv'd to ſecure that Paſs till the reſt of the Forces, 
order d by the King, ſhould come up to them; for t 
were not in a Condition to engage ſuch Numbers of del- 
perate Men; and on any Misfortune, the People would 
be apt to riſe on all Sides; the King therefore ſent ſeveral 
of the Nobility to their Aſſiſtance, particularly the Duke 
of Norfolk, who join'd them with ſome regular Troops. 
The Duke of Norfo/k determined to keep to Doxcaſter, to 
ſuffer the Rage, as well as the Proviſions of the Rebels to 
be ſpent ; and by gaining ſome Time, to let them fall into 
Factions, and fo diſſolve their Power. They were now 
decreas d to 30,000, but the King's Forces were not above 
the 6th Part of that Number. The Duke of Norfolt po- 
litickly propos'd a Treaty, and got ſome to go among 
them as Deſerters, and ſpread Reports, that the Com- 
manders were making private Terms for themſelves. 

were perſuaded to ſend their Petitions to the Court, and 
the King to make them more ſecure, diſcharg'd a Ren- 
dezvous he had appointed at Northampton, ſent them 
a general Pardon, excepting fix by Name, and ſeſerving 
four to be afterwards nam'd. But this put them under 
ſuch Apprehenſions, that made them more reſolv'd and 
deſperate ; yet the King, to give his People fome 
Content, put out Injunctions, requiring the Clergy 
to continue the Uſe of all the Ceremonies of the 


Church. And now 3oo were employ'd to carry = 
| e 


Ack, 2 Gentleman, commanded in chief, and perform d 28 Hen. 


VIII. 


NS 
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An. 15 36. Rebels Demands to the King, which were a general Par. 
don; a Parliament to be held at 2or4, and Couns of Juf. 
Rebels Pe- rice erected. there; that ſome Acts of Parliament mi 


King's An- 
fre. 


be repeal'd ; the Princeſs Mary reſtor'd to her Right af 
Succeſſion, and the Pope to his wonted Juriſdiction ;. th 
the Monaſteries, be again reſtor d; that \Awaeley,.. Lord 
Chancellor, and Cromwell, Privy Seal, be remov'd from 
the King; and that ſome of the Viſitors of the Monz. 
ſteries be irpriſon'd for Bribery. and Extortion. .. - 
But theſe being rejected, the Rebels re- aſſum d their 
ge, on which the Duke of Norfolk advis d the King 
to gentle Methods. He in his Heart wiſh'd that all thei 
Demands might be granted; and the Lord Darcy after. 
wards accus d him as if he had encourag d them to make 
them. The King ſent him a General Pardon without any 
Exception, to be us'd at his Diſcretion. . And now the 
Rebel, Fnding that with the Loſs of Time they loſt 
Strength. reſoly'd to attack him and force him from D- 
caſter. But at two Attempts, when they had agreed to 
paſs, the River, there fell ſuch Rains as made it unpaſſable, 
which being monkiſhly gr di as 2 Miracle and Pre- 
tage from Heaven of ill Succeſs, very much intimidated 
them. "The King had ſent a long Anſwer to their De- 
mands, and aſſur d them he would live and die in the 
Chriſtian Faith; but the Multitude ought: not to pre- 
tcribe to him and the Convocation in that Matter. As to 
the Monaſteries, he anſwerd as he had done to the Men 
of Lintols/bire. For the Laws, were not to 2 
ſume to alter what was eſtabliſh'd.. He had govern d them 
28 Years with Security, of their Eſtates, and Clemency to 
their Perſons; and whereas it was reported, that when he 
began to reign he had many ot his Nobility in his Coun- 
cil, and nom none but thoſe of mean Extract; this was 
falſe, for he found but two Noblemen at firſt of his 


Council, and at preſent there were ſeven temporal Lords 


and four Biſhops in it. He found it neceſſary to have 
tome that were converſant. with the Laws of England, and 
with; Foreiga. Princes; therefore he calłd Audrey and 
Cromwell to the Board, if they had any Complaints to 
make about him, he was ready to hear them, but would not 
ſuffer them to direct im what Counſellors to employ, nor 
could they judge of the Biſhops, that were promoted. who 
were unknown to them. He charg'd them not to be- 
lieve Lies, nor to be govern d by Incendigries,. but to ſub- 
mit to his Mercy. On the th of December he ſign d 

44 2 
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Proclamation of Pardon without any Reſtriction. U 
_ chis; the Rage of the People cooling, they. ere WH 


ling to lay hold of it, and all the Ares? that ſome of the Nutt.” 
and their Leaders could uſe, had no other FG, All quieted. 


but to draw ſuch Numbers together, 28 bi 
"der new Gullt, and made chem forfeir the 1 


bo King's Pardon. Many b in and 0 MER 
Allegiance. r 


my was invited to Court at gat treatec thy th 
on Purpoſe to learn of him all the ſecret Cor 

they had in other Parts of the W or it 5 7 5 
tion to rebel was general, only they had not he 

— it Was 
ots 's cheriſh'd it, for which ſome of then after war 


1 


with the Rebels, But? et . was 12 in yy 1 1 0 | 
ple, ch 


gave the Clergy an Handle to fiiggeſt to the Peo 

the King's Pardon was precarious; ; ſo that Yooo Hock 
together again, and try d to ſurprize Carliſe, but the 
Dake of Norfolk ſet ou them and routed them, and by 
martial Law Hang'd thei 

Others would have ſurpriz'd Hull, bur were deftated to, 
and many of them hang d. There were ſeveral other Jit- 
tle Rilings, but were ſoon diſpers d; and ſuch Was the 
Duke of Nor foll's Vigilance,” that he was ready for them 
in all Places; before 5 could form any conſiderable Bo- 
dy, ſo that before the End 


retaken and hang'd at Tort. The Lords Huſſy and Darty 


were arraign'd at Veſtminſter, and condemn'd by their Lords Hef 
Peers,” the one for the Lincolnſhire, the other for he York- 1 


ſre' Rebellion. Huſſy was beheaded at Lincoln, and 
Darcy' on Tbwer-Hill; the laſt was much lamented be- 


cauſe of his great Age and former Services. In his Tryal 


be zecus d the Duke of 72 of favouring the Rebe s; 
but his late Services were ſuch as the King would not 
ſeem to have Jealouſy of him. After theſe and other 
Executions, the King proclaim'd a General Amneſty in 
July, and then the Storm of Rebellion was quite laid 
— ren the Nation, without the Effuſion of much 


Blood, but what was drawn by the Sword of Juſtice. Rug 
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ly belt that 55 =] 


r Captains and 70 other Perſons. 


nd of January, the Country was 
arreſt Ab left the Court without Leave, but was ſoon 
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King of Scotland returning now with his new Queen 
France, and touching on the Coaſt of Ergland, mary 
People fell down at his Feet, begging him to aſſiſt en 
and they ſhould have all ; but he was then bound upin 
his Father-in-Law, and went home without giving em 11 
encouragement. Thus ended the Rebellion, Which wy 
chiefly Fomented by the Clergy, under the Pretence gf 
Religion. Soon after, on the 12th of October, the Ki 
had the Happineſs of a Son born at Hampton-Court, who 
three Days after was Baptiz d by the Name of Edward 
the Arch-Biſhop. and the Duke of Norfolk being God. 
fathers. His Name was proclaim'd aloud, by Gare 
ing at Arms, and call'd Prince Edward, Duke of cus. 
wall, and Earl of Cheſter, and ſo attended by the two 
Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, he was carried in ger 
State to the Queen's Apartment. But this Joy was much 
allay'd by the Death of the excellent Queen, in twelyg 


Days after. On 12th of November her Body was con- 


veyd to Þindſor, and magnificently interr'd in the Mi 
of the Choir. This was a ſevere Affliction to the King, 
for of all his Wives ſhe had moſt endear'd herſelf to him. 
And his continuing two Years a Widdower is aſcrib'd to 
his Grief for that Loſs. 


All the Hopes of the Romiſb Party, from the Princek 
Mary, were now clouded by the Birth of Prince Eduari 
And the great Henry pay Arp Maſter of his Subjects, u 
well by his Genius, as his Power, reſolves to go on 
with his Deſigns of ere the reſt of the Monaſte- 
ries, which were now look'd on by the Court, and al 
the Lovers of Liberty, as the Nurſeries of Sedition and 
Rebellion. A new Viſitation was appointed, to ſearchin- 
tothe Lives of the Monks, and know how they ſtood 
affected to the Pope, and how they promoted the Kings 
Supremacy, and likewiſe to examine what Impoſtures were 


among em, either in Images or Relicks, which uſe to | 


Work upon the Superſtition of the credulous Vulgu. 


Some few Houſes of greater Value were prevail'd on to 


ſurrender to the King, the former Year. Many of the 


Houſes that had not been difloly'd, tho? they were with 

in the Act before, were now ſuppreſs'd, and many of the 

grove Abbots were wrought on to ſurrender upon ſeveri 

otives. Some had been Faulty in the Rebellion, and 

fo to prevent a Storm, offer d a Reſignation. Otherslikd 

the Reformation and did it on that Account, * 
0 
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Guilty of great Enormities, and to prevent a ſhame- 30 Hen. 
ge cot a their, Houſes to the King. And "Y nl. 
others had made ſuch Waſts and Dilapidations, that ha 


ving taken care of themſelves they were leſs concern d for 
others. Many Abbots and Monks were willing to accept 
of Penſions for Life, which was generally proportion'd to 
the Value of their Houſes, and Innocence of their 
Lives. Some who fayourd the Reformation defird to 


convert their Houſes to better Uſes for Preaching, Study, 


and Prayer. And Biſhop Latimer preſſed the Vicegerent 
Cromwell, that two or three Houſes might be reſery'd for 
ſuch Purpoſes in each Country ; but the Reſolution was 
taken at once to ſuppreſs em all. And the Viſitors pro- 
ceeded with ſuch Expedition, that 121 Houſes were ch Ter 
relgn'd to the King, and 33 more before the Parliament 
met. And what haſten d this rophy, beſides the horrid 
Gluttony, Idleneſs, and. Senſuality of the Houſes, was, 
that many of the Abbots and Priors were found Guilty of 
Rebellion and Treaſon, for which ſeyeral of them were 


atually Executed. They likewiſe diſcover d many Im-, 
poſtures about Images aud Relicks, to which Pilgrimages — 


were uſually made. 1 | 

At Reading they had an Angel's Wing that brought over 
the Spears Point, that pierc'd our Saviour's Side. An Image 
of our Lady was found with a Taper in her Hind, which 
burn'd nine Years together without waſting, till one 
juring himſelf on it, it went out, and was now fou ES 
be but a Piece of Wood. Our Lady's Girdle was ſhewn in 
deven Places, and her Milk in eight. The Coals that 
roaſted St. Lawrence, two or three Heads of of St. Urſ#- 


le, Malchus's Ear, and the Pairings of St. Edmund's Nails, 


the Penknife, and Boots of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and a Piece of his Shirt much reverenc'd, by bigg-bellied 
Women; theſe and a vaſt Number beſides were, by the 
Monks and Friers, ſhew'd with great Oſtentation to the 
People. But two notable Trumperies muſt not be omit- 
ted; the one was the Rood of Grace at Boxley in Rent, 
which had drawn.crowds of Pilgrims to it ; it was obſerv'dto 
bow, and roll its Eyes, and at times to look well pleas d or an- 
1 which the Credulous imputed to the divine Power. 
ut all this Cheat was unravel'd by John Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, at St. Paul's Croſs, where all the Springs that go- 
vern'd its Motions were openly ſhewn, and it was there 
broken and pull'd to Pieces. At Hales in Gloceſter-ſbire, 
the Blood of Chriſt was ſhewa in a Vial, I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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An.1538. liev'd, that none could ſee it who were in mortal Sin, ang 


AY fo after Preſents were madethedeluded Pilgrims went a ear V 
| well ſatisfied, after they had ſeen it. This ny, p % 
Blood of a Duck renew'd every Week, put into a Val, "30k 
very thick of one Side, and thin on the other: And c. ne 
ther Side turn'd towards the Pilgrims , as the Priefy 85 
were ſatisfied with their Offerings; theſe Diſcoverie B. : 
Becker's tended much to undeceive the People. The richeſt Shrine f 
Shrine brok- im England was Thomas a Becket's, at Canterbury; by th 85 1 
” Encou ent of the Court of Rome, it grew to be of oh 
ineſtimable Value. Leui the Seventh of France, came Bech 
over in the Year 1175, in Pilgrimage to viſit it, and of. 2 
fer d a Stone reckon d the richeſt in Ewrope, which the 1 0 
King wore afterwards in a Ring. He had two Holiday Ge 
in a Year appointed for him, 2gth of December for hi MOT 
Martyrdom, and the 7th of Ju for the Day of his Tra a his 
flation. And every 56th Year was a Jubilee for him, Bi 
with Indulgences to all that viſited his Tomb. Which in mira 
the Year 1420, brought no leſs than an 100,000 Pilgrims This w 
| to the Place. Its hard to tell, whether batred to his ſedi 172 
| tious Practices or Love to ſo rich a Shrine, did moſt in- Bondi 
| cite King Henry to un-Saint this Prelate. His Shrine ws oa de 
| broken, and he Gold of it ſo heavy, that it filld two Bull. U 
| Cheſts, which were as much as 16 Men could out of WW on oe 
the Church. His Skull which had been ſo much Wor- Ke 
ſhip'd prov'd to be an Impoſture, for the true Skull, ws ace bi 
with the reſt of his Bones, in his Coffin. His Bones were 1 h. 
burnt, ſay ſome, others, that they were ſo mingled with 1 
other Bones, that nothing but a Miracle could diſtinguiſh BY ir üg! 
them afterwards. | 5 Sh 
As ſoon as theſe things were known at Rome, Meritor 


* 
Pens were employ d to make the King the moſt facril nl 
ous Tyrant char — was, who made War with Guild 110 8 
Vicar on Earth, and his Saints in Heaven. He was com- Te! 
par d to the worſt of Princes Belſhazzer, Nero, Diocle | 
fan, but the Parallel moſt inſiſted on was with Jritan the I „he na 
Apoſtate. In many of theſe Cardinal Pool's Stile ws Gabor; 
ſoon known, and they were all incourag d by him, which BF vere 8. 
kindled in the King implacable Reſentments againſt = the Biſh 
Pope's Bull and his Family, The Pope went further, for now * Wl ot 
2zunlt theK- nybliſh'd all thoſe Thunders with which he had threatn their Ar 
bim three Years ago. He pretended, as God's Vicar, to N Als 
have Power to root out, and deftroy ; and Authority over - 8 

all the Kings in the World, and therefore when he bad Ia. 
— enumerated all the King's Crimes, he requir d him to — Cromawel 
: | KY 
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er within 90 Days at Rome, and his Accomplices with- 30 Hęn. 


1 60, Which if he refus'd,, he declar d him to be fallen 


vi. 


fom bis Throne, and them from their Eſtates. He put the / WW 


wbole Kingdom under an Interdict, and abſoly'd' all his 
Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance. He declar d him 
and his Accomplices infamous, and put their Children under 
Incapacities. He requir' d all the Olers to go out of Ex- 
gland within five Days after the 1 — 4 Time ſhould ex- 
pire, leaving only ſo many as might ſerve for baptizing 
Children, or giving the Sacrament to dying Penitents. 
He charg'd all his Subjects to riſe in Arms againſt him, and 
that none ſhould aſſiſt him. He abſol vd all other Princes from 
their Confederacies with him; and obteſted them to hold 
no Commerce with him. He requir'd all Chriſtians to 
make War wich him, and to ſieze the Perſons and Goods 
of his Subjects, and make. Slaves of them. He charg d 
A Biſhops to publiſh the Sentence with due Solemnities, 
and ordain d it to beathx'd at Rome, Tournay, and Dunkirk. 
This was firſt given out in the Tear 1535. but had been 
ſulpended, till the Suppreſſion of all the Monaſteries,and the 
Burning of Becke?'s Bones, ſo incensd Paul, that he refoly'd 
on the utmoſt Extremnties. So this. Year he publiſh'd the 
Bull, which, he (aid, he had ſuſpended at the Interceſſi- 
on of ſome, Princes, who hop'd that King Henry would 
haye been reclaim'd by gentler Methods, and therefore 
ſince his Impĩeties daily encreas'd,he was fore d to proced to 
lis higheſt Cenſures. The Pope wrote alſo to the Kings of 
France and Scotland, to excite them againſt the King, and 
if this had been an Age of Croifades, no doubt one bad 


been undertaken againſt him. For it was held to beas 
Meritorious, if not more, to make War againſt, him, as 
wank Turks and Infidels ; and Cardinal Pool, in a Book. 


of his, made. it more Meritorious. EF. 
The. King got all the Biſhops, and eminent Divines in 


England, to lign a Declaration againſt all Church-Men, - 


who pretended to the Power of the Sword, of to have 
Authority over Kings, and that all who aſſum'd ſuch Powers 
were Subverters of the Kingdom of Chriſt. | Many of 
the Biſhops: did alſo Sign — 4 Paper, declaring the Li- 


mits of the regal and eccleſiaſtical Power, that both had . 


their Authority from God for ſeveral Ends, and different Power. 


Natures, and that Princes were Subject to the Word of. 
God, as well as Biſhops ought to be obedient to their 


Laws. There was alſo anocher Declaration fign'd by 
Cromwell, the two Arch-Biſhops, eleven Biſhops, * and 
Vol. II. M twenty 
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An. 1538. twenty Divines, aſſerting the Difference between tj 
power ofthe Keys, and the Power of the Sword. And 9 


« 


Lambert ſuſ- 


ters. 
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give the cleareſt Light, the Engliſh Bible was finiſh'd 20d 
)ubliſh'd this Year, and Cromwell got a general Warm 
m the King, allowing all his Subjects to read it, fy 
which Cranmer wrote his Thanks to Cromwell ; rejoycing 
to ſee the Day of Reformation now riſen in Englay 
tince the Word of God did Shine over it all, without: 
Cloud. Soon after Cromwell ſent Injunctions to the Ce. 
gy. to ſet up Bibles in their Churches, and to exhor al 
to read them, with other Particulars, that ſtruck at the 
Root of Superſtition, about Images, Pilgrimages, and the 
Invocations of Saints. But the free Uſe of the Scrip- 
tures gave the moſt deadly Blow; and all the Clergy ſab 
mitted to the Injunctions without murmuring. 

Let ſtill the Doctrines of the real Preſence and df 
Tranſubſtantiation were retain d with great ſtrictneſß both 
of the King and moſt Divines. Biſhop Gardiner, a ſub. 
tilEnemy to the Reformation, inſiſted on one Maxim, which 
took with the King much; That his Zeal againſt Hereh 
was the greateſt Advantage hu Cauſe could have all own 
Europe, and preſs d him to begin with the Sacraments 
ries, the Deniers of the Corporal Preſence, who being 
condemn d by the German Princes, his Severities again 
them would clear him from the Suſpicion of Hereſy a 
home, and no way imbroil his Affairs abroad: And now 
King Henry ſet himſelf to oppoſe all Reformation, but 
his own, as appears by the Burning of two Dutch Am. 
baptiſts, and the Execution of a conſiderable Divine, 
calld Lambert, who had been Chaplain to the Factory x 
Antwerp, where he had aſſociated himſelf with Tidal. 
Lambert was with great Solemnity brought to his Try 
in the King's Preſence, and condemn'd to be burnt for de. 
nying the Corporal Preſence. His Execution inSmirkfieldws 
barbarous, for there was not Fire enough under him to 
conſume him preſently, but his Legs and Thighs were 
burn'd away, while he remain'd alive yet; bore it with 
invincible Patience, and continu'd to cry out, None but 
Chrift, None but Chriſt ! This gave Life to the Romi 
Party, and to the King's Vanity, who now advanc'd Bu. 
ner to the See of Hereford, on the Death of Fox, ard 
Szokeſly dying not long after, he was tranſlated to Londn 
Cromwell thought he had rais'da Man who would have been 
a faſt Friend to Cranmer in his Reformaticn, who needed 
Aſſiſtants, not only to Balance the Oppcfitio1 4 other 
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paints were brought to Court of the new-R i 


both in Affection and Intereſt, carry 
ſol/ d on that Match. 


28th of April, to which all the Miter d Abbots had their 
Writs. After many ſtruggles by Cranmer, and the Refor- 
mers; the Bill againſt diverſity of Opinions in Religion 


* on, had come to the Parliament in Perſon, and there 
kid open many Points of high Learning, and that with 
the Aſſent of both Houſes, he ſet forthth, 

* Firſt, That in the Euchariſt there was no Subſtance 
* of Bread and Wine, but only the natural Body and 
* Blood of Chriſt. Secondly, That Chriſt being entire- 
* ly in each Kind, the Communion in both was not ne- 
* cellary. Thirdly, That Prieſts by the Law of God 
* ought not to Marry. Fourthly, That Vows of Chaſti- 
© ty, taken after the Age of twenty one Years, ought to be 
* kept. Fifthly, That private Maſſes were lawful, and 
* uſeful. Sixthly, That Auricular Confeſſion was ne- 
ceſſary, and ought to be retain d. Such as did ſpeak 
© or write againſt the firſt of theſe were to be burn d 
* Without the Benefit of Abjuration ; and it was mide 
* Felony to diſpute againſt the other five, and ſuch as did 
* ſpeak againſt them, the firſt Offence was Premunire, 
and the ſecond Felony. Married Prieſts who did not 
but away their Wives, were Guilty of Felony; in thoſe 
© Wao Jiv'd incontinently, the firſt Offence. was Premu- 
" Aire, the ſecond Felony, and the Female Criminals to be 
” Puniſh'd the ſame Way. Thoſe who contemn'd Con- 
* tefſion, and the Euchariſt, and abſtain'd from em at 
the uſual Times, the firſt Offence was Premunire, and 
* the ſecond Felony. All Proceedings were to be made 
n Form of Common-Law, by Preſentments, and a 
M 2 Jury. 


indiſcreet Zeal of many of his own Party. For ſuch Com- 
Preachers, that his Intereſt was ſunk ſo low, that he had 
ſcarce any to depend on but Cromwell, A Queen too 
was wanted in the King's Boſom to ſupport em. Crom- 
well therefore endeavour'd to engage the King in ſuch an 
Alliance with the German Princes, as might make him 
on what he had 
thus began; and the Beauty of Ame of Cleve, Siſter to 
the Duke of Cleve, was fo repreſented to him, that he re- 


palsd, © That the King, ſenſible of the Benefit of Uni- 
* on, and the. Miſchief of Diſcord in Matters of Religi- 
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Biſhops 3 but to take off the Prejudices he ſuffer'd by the 30 Hen. 


VIE 


But before this was effected, anew Parliament met on the 1539. 
Reg. 2. 
New Pies 


ment, 


eſe ſix Articles. 
Ag of fix 


Articles. 
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An. 1539. 6e Jury. And all Church- men were oblig'd to read the 


ww WO 


An Aft 


1. 1 prets No- 


nalter ies. 


Other Acts. 


« Act, in their Churches, once a Quarter”. Theſe were 
call'd the fix Bloody Articles; which were bravely Op- 

d by Arch-Biſhop Craumer in the Parliament, who de. 
clar'd himſelf bound in Conſcience to vote againſt the 
Act, tho? he was ſure it would paſs. As this Act causd 
great Joy to the Romiſh Party, ſo it expos'd the Reformer 
to the Rage of their Enemies; and their only Relief wx, 
that they were not given up to the Cruelty of eccleſiaſtick 
Courts, but were to be try d by Juries. Yet the denyingthe 
Benefit of Abjurarion, as it was a Severity without Prece. 
dent, ſo it was forcing Martyrdom upon them, ſince they 
could have no Redreſs from their —_— However they 
might have ſome Comfort from what the King told the 
German Ambaſſadors, who were diſguſted at the AG; 
that he did not Deſign to put it in Execution, but up- 
on great Provocation. 

The paſſing this Act made way for another for ſup- 
preſſing all Monaſteries ; tho' the Words of the Ad 
ſeem to run otherwite, for by it, No Monaſte. 
« ry was directly ſuppreſs'd but only the Refignations 
© made or delign'd to be made, were confirmed, ard 
ce the King's Right founded either on Surrenders, For- 


cc feitures, or Attainders of Treuſon, was declard good 


« in Law. All Churches belonging tothem, and former- 


ee ly exempted, were put under the Juriſdiction of the 


& Biſhop, or of ſuch as ſhould be appointed by the King”. 
And many that purchas'd the Abby Lands, had this Clauſ: 
put in their Grants, that they ſhould be Viſitors of the 
Churches. And by this they {till continue Exempt from 
the epiſcopal Juriſdiction. To Counterbalance this, ano- 
ther Bil pals'd, To empower the King to erect whit 
c Biſhopricks he plea;'d, and to aſſign what Limits and 
« Diviſions, and Statutes he thought fit. The firſt Draugft 
of the Preamble to this Act, was written by the Kin 
himſelf. And he us'd great Care in correcting all Acts df 
Parliament, and Proclamations with his own Hand; al 
Papers of Religion — by Authority were revis d of 
him, and in many Places large Corrections made by him 
So accurate was his Judgment, and fo cloſe his Applicat. 
on to Bulineſs; and as he was fond of his two acquirs 
Tides. of Defender of the Faith, and ſapream Head of 1 
Cherch, ſo he affected nothing ſo much as to ſhew h 
Learning and Knowledge in Points of Religion. He wror 
2/o a Lut of all the ne Sces, he intended to found, fot 
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nineteen Counties. Another Act was made to inforce due 31 Hen. 
Obedience to the Kings Proclamations which in ſome Caſes VIII. 
was made Treaſon. Another Act eſtablith'd the Precedence xy 


of Biſhops; by which the two Arch-Biſhops firſt, then the 
Biſhops of London and Dureſine, and then Wircheſter, as 
prelate of the Garrer ; and all other Biſhops were to 
rike their Places after, according to the Date of their Con- 


ecrations. Laſtly, a Bill of Attainder paſc'd, not only 


conirming the Sentences againſt the Marqueſs of Exeter, 
the Lord Montacute and others, that had been condemn'd 
t Common-Law, but of ſome that were newly attainred 
without a Tryal. Of theſe ſome were abſent, and others 
in Priſon; but it was not thought convenient to bring 
them to make their Anſwers. The Chief of theſe were 


the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and the Counteſs of Sarum, 
Mother to Cardinal Poo/. The Judges deliver'd their Opi- 
nion, that it was againſt natural Juſtice to condemn any 
without hearing them, and that when the Parlizment pro- 
ceeded as a Court, they were oblig'd to follow the com- 
mon Rules of Equity: Bur if otherwiſe, it could not be 
revers'd, beciuſe they were the ſupreati Court of the Na- 
tion. The latter Part of this was laid hold on, and the 
former neglected, and thence the Act paſsd. This wav 
af proce2ding was ſaid to be Cromæwell's, and he himſelf 
being the firit that was Executed upon ſuch a Sentence, 
made many obſerve, that Providence took the Part of 
natural Juſtice, by making his ill Counſels turn upon 
himſelf. | 
When the Parliament was prorogued the King remem- 
ber d his trueſt Friend Cranmer, and the Apprehenſions 
he might have from the fix Articles; therefore he ſent 
both Cromwell, and the Duke of Norfolk, to Dine with 
him, and aſſure him of the Conſtancy of his Kindneſs to 
him. At Table they complimented him with their great 
Eſteem of him, telling him, he had oppos'd the Articles 
with ſo much Learning and Gravity, that thoſe who dit- 
fer d moſt from him could not but highly value him, and 
that he needed not fear any thing from the King. Crom- 
well ſaid, the King made that difference bete en him ard 
the reſt of his Council, that he would not ſo much as 
hearken to any Complaints againſt him; and comparing 
tim to Cardinal Volſey, told him, The one loſt his Friends 
by his Pride, and the other g2in'd on his Enemies by his 
Himility and Mildneſ. The Arch Biſhop was not only 
1 the King's Favour as = his Perſon, but as to his Pen,; 
| 3 10: 


R. ca- for 
Craumer. 
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An. 1539. for he allow'd him to write his Reaſons againſt | 
WY ticles for the King's Uſe. And this he did to — 
Zard of his Perſon; but the Act fell much hezyi 
on many others. Shaxton, and Latimer, not onh 
reſign d their Biſhopricks, but being preſented 10 
Words ſpoken againſt the Articles, they were put in Pn 
ſon ; where they continued till a Recantation diſchayt 
one, and the King's Death the other. There were ng 
leſs than 500 preſented on the ſame Account beſides, bu 
upon Cranmer s, Cromæuells, and ſome others Interceſſin 
they were ſet at Liberty, and a Stop was put to the Exe 
cution of this A till Cromwell's Fall. The Biſhops 
the Popiſh Party inſinuated themſelves into the Kin 
| Confidence, by _— out Commiſſions, whereby they 
own'd, That all Juriſdiction Civil, and Eccleſiaſtic flow 
from the go and that they only exercis d it at the King 
Courteſy, and as they had this of his Bounty, ſo the 
were ready to deliver it up, when he ſhould think fi J 
call for it. And therefore the King did empower them i 
his ſtead, to Ordain, give Inſtitution, and exerciſe all the 
— other Parts of the epiſcopal Function, which was to l 
1 —— his Pleaſure. By this they were made, as Biſhops 
Tenure. 2 Kings I _ Bonner ſet the Example; but i 
not a that Cranmer took a 
miſſion al is Reign. en, 
— Upon this came on the final Diſſolution of the Monaſte 
'* ries of England, of which 57 had ſurrendred this Yew, 
thirty were yet Extant, and 12 of them were Parliamen- 
tary Abbies. The Number of the Monaſteries firſt and 
laſt ſuppreſs'd were 645, of which 28 were in this Reign 
Miter'd or Parliamentary Abbies, whoſe Abbots ſate in 
the Houſe of Lords, wiz. St. Albans, Abingdon, & 
| Auſtins, Canterbury, Battel, St. Bennets in the Holm, Ba. 
— Ab- deny, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Croyland, St. Edmunds Buy, 
| Eveſham, Glaſſenbury, Gloceſter, Hide, Malmesbury, &. 
- Mary's in Tor-, Peterberongh, Ramſey, Reading, Selby, Shrew: 
bury, Taviſtock, Tewkesbury, Thorney, Waltham, Weſmn- 
ſter, andWinchelcomb. When all had thus reſfign'd, Commil 
fioners were appointed by the Court of Augmentations to 
ſieze the Revenues and Goods of theſe Houſes, toeſtib 
liſh the Penſions to be given to every one that had bees 
in them, and to pull down the Churches, or ſuch other 
Parts of the Fabrick, they thought meet, and to ſell tit 
Materials. The computed Rents of all the Abby Land 
in England were very low; but the meaſur d real Valle 
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was even at that time, reckon'd to amount to above 31 Hen. 

1500,000/. per Ann. King Henry bad, no doubt, great VIII. 

Things in view, upon his amaſſing ſuch vaſt Riches, and vo 

25 he ſold many of theſe Lands, to gratify his Nobility 

and Gentry, at very low Rates, fo he deſign' d to have 

ſounded 18 new Biſhopricks, but he founded only fix. 

He deſignd a royal Seminary for Ambaſladors, States- 

men, and Hiſtorians, according to a Draught given in by 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, which would have ſupplied one Lots 

by the Fall of Abbies, in moſt of which were kept Chro- 

nicles of the Times ; but this Project, as well as ſeveral 

others, prov'd abortive. However the King expended 

great Sus in building, and Fortifying many Forts in the 

Channel, and other Parts of England, and tho' he demo- 

lih'd the Houſes of the Religious, he had great regard 

to the able and learned Men found in them, and took ſpe- 

cial Care to preſerve the choiceſt Books of their Li- 

braries. But all the Ground that Cranmer could gain a- 

midſt all the Loſſes in his Scheme this Lear, was, that 

all private Perſons might have Bibles in their Houſes; and 

tho this was ſtrenuouſly oppos'd by Gardiner, yet a Patent 

was iſſud out for that Purpoſe, and leſt to the Conduct of 

the Vicegerent Cromwell. b 
This great Miniſter was now projecting a Match for the for the King 

King, that might ſupport him and his Friends, and tho' to Marry. 

Perſons were offer d by Charles and Francis both, yet 

Cromwell's obtain'd, and Anne, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve 

was fix d on, whoſe eldeſt Siſter had been married to the 

Duke of Saxony. Fans Holbin, the tamous Painter of 

that Age, took her Picture very much to her Advantage, 

for tho Henry admir'd the Picture, he was not at all taken 

with the Original. The Duke of Saxony was againſt the 

Match, becauſe the King cool'd in his Zeal for the Refor- 

mation; but Cromwell preſsd it with a fatal Diligence. 

It was ſaid, that the Lady's Perſon was attractive, but ſhe 

could ſpeak no Language but Durch, which the King un- 

derſtood not, nor was the bred to Muſick, which he ad- 

mir'd, and ſhe had a Stiffneſs in her Breedivg, which did 

not ſuit the King's Inclinations at all. The Match was 

at laſt agreed, and in the End of December the Lady was 

brought over into Exgland; the King was impatient to 

fee her, and went incognito to Rocheſter ; but the firſt 

dizht damp'd his Flame, and there was ſomething ſo very 

unpolite in her, that he ſwore, They had brought over 4 


Flanders Mare to him, and conceiy'd an incurable Averſi- 
M 4 on 
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An.1539. on to her at once. He reſolvd to break the Match, if 
Yo poſſible ; but his Affairs made his Friendſhip with the 


Cleve » but 


Aulikes her. 


German Princes neceſſary, ſo that he thought it impoli. 
tick to Affront the Dukes of Saxony, and Cleve, her Bro- 


ther, and Brother- in-Law. Charles had at this Time made 


an haſty Journey through France, and Francis and he had 
an Enterview ; where, as the King was inform d, a Project, 
by the Pope's Inſtigation, was laid againſt him. Frazci 
was contriving how to take Calais from him; it was eafy 
for him to engage the King of Scotland againſt him, and 
the People in the North were thought to retain their for- 
mer Diſpoſition to Rebel, ſo that a War under ſuch Cir. 
cumſtances, would have found him at great Diſadvanta. 
ges. This made the King more cautious of offending the 
German Princes, but hearing there had been a Contract 
between the Duke of Lorrain, and his intended Bride, be 
refolv'd to try, if that would furniſh him with a fair Ex- 
cuſe to break off the Match. And expreſſing his un- 
eaſmeſs to Cromæuell, and others, one of them pleaſantly 
told him, That Subjects had this Advantage over Princes, 
that the former choſe their own Wives, while the latter 
were oblig'd to take ſuch as were brought them. But no- 
thing could be founded on that pre-Contra&t which was 
only an Agreement between the Fathers, when their 
Children were under Age, and which was afterwards 
broken, and annull'd by their Parents. So Cranmer, and 
Toxſtall, being requir d to give their Opinions as Divines, 
declar'd there was nothing in it to hinder theKing's mat- 
rying the Lady. 


On the 6th of January the King was married to het, 


but expreſs'd his diflike of her fo plainly, that all about 


him perceiv'd it. And the next Day he told Cromwell, 
that he had not conſummated the Marriage, and believd 
he never ſhould : He ſuſpected ſhe was no Virgin, and ſhe 
had ſuch ungrateful Smells about her, as had encreas'd his 
Averſion to a Degree unſuperable. Gfomwel! us d all 
Merhods to overcome theſe Prejudices, but to no &- 
fect. And tho' the King liv'd five Months with her, and 
lay often in the ſame Bed, yet his Averſion rather encreasd 
than abated. Nor did ſhe ſeem much concern'd at it; 
but expreſs'd her readineſs to concur in every Thing that 
might diſengage her from a Marriage, fo unacceptable to 
him. Inſtruments were brought over to ſhew, that the 
Contract between her and the Prince of Lorrain was * 
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but the King's Advocates took ſome Advantage, becauſe 32 Hen. 
i was not declar'd, whether the Contract was in the VIII. 
Words of the Preſent, or of the Future Tenſe. However 


the King was fo far from diſcarding the chief Promoter 
of this unhappy Match, that two Days after a Seſſions of 
Parliament had been calld, he created Cromwell Earl of 
Eſſex, on the 14th of April, the Male Line of the Bou- 
chiers, who had born that Title, being Extinct. So that 
being now Earl of Eſſex, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord Cham- 
berlain, Knight of the Garter, Maſter of the Rolls, ard 
above all, the King's Vicegerent, he was arriv'd; to 
the Height of his Grandeur. Where he continued not 
long, for ſoon after the Duke of Norfolk who had ſecret, 


but ſtrong Reſentments againſt him, arreſted him for High- Cromwelſent 
Treaſon, and ſent him Priſoner to the Tower. He had dete Tower. 


many Enemies; the meanneſs of his Birth made the Nobi- 
liry diſguſted, when they ſaw the Son of a Blackſmith ad- 
vanc'd above them all; the Romiſb Clergy hated him 
for his Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, and the Injunctions 
lid on them by his Counſels, and it was thought, that 
it was principally owing to him that there was no bet- 
ter an underſtanding between the King and the Em- 


or. 
The King was now ſenſible that there was no Agree- 
ment to be made between the Emperor and Francs. For 
it ſtuck at the Affair of the Dutchy of Milan, which nei- 
ther of them would yield to the other, and the King was 
ſure, that both would court his Friendſhip, in Caſe of a 
War, which made him leſs concern'd for the Favour of 
the German Princes. This rendred Cromwel's Counſels 
of leſs importance, with which a ſecret Reaſon concurr'd 
ao; for the King did not only hate the new Queen, but 
was now ſmitten with the Lady Catharine Howard, Niece 
to the Duke of Norfo/k: This of Courſe rais'd the Duke's 
Intereſt, and as much ſunk Cromawel's, who had made the 
late Match. The King was alſo willing to caſt all the 
Errors poſſible upon him, that by making him a Sacrifice, 
he might regaia the Affections of his People. The King 
had alſo Intormations, that he ſecretly encourag d thoſe 
wao oppos'd the fix Articles, and diſcourag'd thoſe that 
put them in Execution, which highly incens'd his Majeſty, 
lo that his Fall was inevitable as ir was ſudden. He had 
the common Fate of all diſgrac'd Miniſters, to be for- 
lken by his Friends, and inſulted by bis Enemies. Oaly 
the generous Cranmer ſtuck þy him, and wrote earneſtly 
to 
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An. 1540. to the King in his Favour; declaring, that he had founy 
> that he had always lov'd the King above all things, ang 
| had ſervd him with that Fidelity and Succeſs, that he 
believ'd no King of England had ever a more faithful 
Servant; and he wiſh'd that the King might find ſuch : 
Counſellor, who was both as willing and able to erye 
| him as he had done. So great a Mind had Cranmer, thy 
itt could not be turn'd by the Changes of his Friend; 
8 A Fortunes, nor the Dread of an imperious Prince. But 
| the King was reſolv'd to ruin Cromwell: And that unju 
[| Practice of Attainting, without hearing the Parties An. 
E - ſwer for themſelves, which he had roo much promotes, 
was now turn'd upon himſelf. He had ſuch Enemies in 
| the Houſe of Lords, that the Bill of Attainder was paſ# 
| in two Days, being read twice in one Day; Crane 
| | was abſent, and no other durſt ſpeak for him. But the 
Bill ſtuck ten Days in the Houſe of Commons, tho x 
length a new Bill was drawn againſt him, and ſent up to 
the Lords, where it paſſed theirs and the royal Aſſent. In 
it were accumulated ſeveral Crimes, Miſdemeanours, and 
Suggeſtions, and many heretical Principles and Practice, 
for which he was Attainted of High-Treaſon and Here 
ſy. This was look d on as very hard Meaſure, not on- 
ly becauſe he was not permitted to Anſwer, but becauſe 
the principal Matters objected to him, might eafily have 
been clear d, he being able to have produc d the King 

Orders for moſt of em. 
ace Soon after the King's Divorce was brought about; for 
ore an Addreſs was mov'd to be made to him by the Lorch, 
| that he would permit his Marriage to be enquir'd into; 
Cranmer and others were ſent down to get the Concur- 
rence of the Commons, and they order'd twenty of their 
Number to go _ with the Lords in one Body to the 
King, who, the Matter being concerted before, granted 
their defire, and a Commiſſion was ſent to the Convock 
tion to diſcuſs it. The Clergy were reſoly'd not to offend 
the King, and ſo the whole Convocation, with one conſent, 
annull'd the Marriage, and declar'd both Parties free. The 
Grounds they went on were theſe ; That the pre- Contract 
between the Queen, and the Duke of Lorrain, was not 
fully cleard ; that the King had married her againſt his 
Will, without an inward Conſent; and that he had never 
conſummated the Marriage, and ſo could have no Iiſue 
by the Queen. Cromwell in the Tower, was requir'd like- 
wiſe to fend a Declaration of all he knew about the Mu- 
nage, 
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rage, which be did, and ended with theſe abject Words, 32 Hen. 
Written with the heavy Heart, and trembling Hand of your VIII. 


Highnes's moſt heavy, and moſt miſerable Priſoner, and poor VS] 


Slave, Thomas Cromwell; and under his Subſcription he 
wrote, Moſt ſacred Prince, I cry for Mercy, Mercy, Mercy. 
The Judgment of the Convocation, and their Reaſons, 
were reported to the Parliament, and both Houſes reſ- 
ted fatisfy'd. The next Day ſome Lords were ſent to 
the Queen, retir d to Richmond, to tell her, the King 
was reſolvd to declare her his adopted Siſter, and 
ſettle 4000 /. a Year upon her, if ſhe would conſent 
to it, which ſhe chearfully embrac'd ; and it being 
left to her Choice, either to live in Exgland, or return to 
her Brother, ſhe choſe 'the former, and ſhe was won 
upon to write to her Brother, that all this was done with 
her Free-will, that the King had us'd her like a Father, and 
that he and the other Allies ſhould not take it amiſs ; and 
the Parliament paſs'd an Act, confirming the Judgment of 
the Convocation. 
Several other Acts 


paſs'd this Seſſions, one for Suppreſ- Other Ac 


' N „Jof Parlia- 
ſing the Knights of St. John of Feruſalem, ſince call d ab 


the Knights of Rhodes and Malta, who ſucceeded the 


Knights Templars. - Another, to mitigate a Clauſe in 
the fix Articles; by which the Pains of Death, for the 
Marriage or Incontinency of the Clergy, were chang'd 
into a Forfeiture of their Goods and Benefices. Another, 


to authoriſe thoſe Committees of Biſhops and Divines, 


nominated by the King, both for Doctrine and Cere- 
monies, to proceed in it; and to appoint, that what ſhould 
be concluded by them, and publith'd by the King's Ap- 
robation, ſhould bind the Subject; with this Proviſo, 
t nothing might be done by them contrary to the 
Laws then in Force. Which contradiction in the Proviſo 
was made to keep all eccleſiaſtick Proceedings under the 
Inſpection of the ſecular Courts. Another, to make Uſe 
of no Pretence of a pre-Contract to annull a Marriage 
folemniz'd duly and conſummated, and that no Degrees of 
Kindred, but thoſe enumerated in the Laws of Moſes, 
might hinder a Marriage. This laſt Clauſe was added, 
that the King might marry the Lady Catharine Howard, 
who was Couſi man to Anne Bolen, which was a De- 
gree forbidden by the Canon-Law. The Province of 
Canterbury gave the King a Subſidy of four Shillings in 
the Pound, to be paid to the King in two Years, with 
a Prezrble of high Acknowledgmeats of their I 
er 
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An.1540. under his Protection. A Subſidy was alſo demanded of 

AY the Laity, but after it was much oppoſed in the Houſe 9 

Commons, a Tenth and four Fifteenths were granted 

Several Bills of Attair.der were paſs' d, and in Concluſion, 

the King ſent a General Pardon, out of which Cromny! 

parliament and ſeveral others were excepted ; and the 24th of 4, 

difloly'd. the Parliament was diſſolv d. CromwelPs mean Addreſs; 

could not preſerve him; one Letter to the King had ſuch 

melting Terms in it, that he caus'd it to be read thrice, 

and was ſenſibly affected with it; but the Charms of K4. 

rherine Howard, and the Influence of the Duke of Nori 

and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, ar length prevail'd, and x 

Warrant was ſent to take off his Head on Tower-Hill, on 

the 28th of July. His Kindneſs to his Son made him cau- 

tious of what he ſaid on the Scaffold; and he thank'd God 

for bringing him todie in that Manner,which was juſt becauſe 

of his Offences againſt God and his Prince; he declar'd he 

doubted of no Article of the Catholick Faith, nor of any 

Sacrament of the Church; he faid he had been ſeducd. 

but he now dy'd in the Catholick Faith, and deny d that 

he had ſupported the Preachers of evil Opinions; when 

Cromwell be- UPON giving the Sign, his Head was cut off in a very bar. 
headed. barous Manner. 

Thus fell this mighty Miniſter of State, who had raisd 

himſelf by his own Genius, for his Education was almoſt 

as mean as his Extract, yet his Sagacity and Dexterity in 

Buſineſs, mounted him above the Station of a Subject. He 

carried his Greatneſs with admirable Moderation, and fell 

more under the Weight of a popular Odium, than any 

real Guilt. Ar his Death, he mixed none of the Super- 

ſtitions of the Church of Rome with his Devotions, yet bis 

ambiguous expreſſing himſelf of his dying in the Catholick 

Faith, made the Papiſts ſay that he dy'd repenting of his 

Hereſy. Wich him fell the Office of the King's Vice-Ge- 


rent, nor has that Title, which was ſo fatal to him that 


firſt bore it, been reviv'd ever ſince. The King is ſaid 
to have lamented his Death when it was too late; and 
the Miſeries that fell on the new Queen and the Duke of 
Norfolk, were look'd upon as ſo many juſt Strokes ot 
Providence for their Implacable Proſecution of this unfor- 
tunate Miniſter. With his Fall, the Reformation ſtopp', 
for Cranmer could not gain much Ground after this; and 
the Papiſts hoping to ſee him the next Sacrifice, Com- 
plaints were made of him in the Houſe of Commons, 
and Informations were brought to the King, that he was 
a great Favourer of the Hereticks. In 
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In the mean Time, the King purſu'd his Amour, and mar- 22 Hen. 
ried the Lady Katherine, and on the 8th of Auguſt ſhew'd VIII. 
her . Queen. The King ſtill employ'd the Ec- uw 


cleſiaſtick | | 
formerly prepar d, purſuant to an Act of Parliament, but 


corrected and explain'd in many Points at this Time. 
contain'd an Explanation of Faith, Juſtification, the Apo- 
fles Creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, the Lord's 
Prayer, free Will, and good Works, all writ in a plain 
and Maſculine Stile, and ſuited to any Capacity. This 
was publiſh'd by Authority, and the People requir'd by 
the King to read it, and imprint it in their Hearts. Tho 
this Book in many Places condemn'd the Romiſh Tenets, 
yet that Party reaſſum'd much Courage, and Bonner be- 
gan to ſhew his bloody Zeal, which occaſion'd Barnes, 
Gerrard, and Ferom, three Preachers, who had been early 
Admirers of Luther's Books, to be condemn'd for Here- 
ticks. When they wete carry'd to Smithfield, three others, 
Abel, Featherſtone, and Powel, who being of Reginald 
Pools Party, were attainted in the ſame Parliament for deny- 
ing the King's Supremacy, were coupled with them on the 
Hurdles that carried them ; the King affecting an 
extravagant Shew of Impartiality in his Juſtice. One Me- 
kins too, a Lad of 15 Years old, ſuffer'd for denying the 
Corporal Preſence; and two were burnt at Salisbury, and 
two at Lincolu, upon the ſame Statute, beſides great Num- 
bers that were put in Priſon. In the End of this Year, 
the King began to endow his new Biſhopricks. Weſt- 
minſter was the firſt, then Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
and laſtly Oxford and Briſtol. And here ends the Series of 
the King's Advances towards a Reformation; what fol- 
low'd was not in a Thread but in Starts, ſometimes in 
the Favour of the one, and ſometimes of the other Party. 
Nor was he ſteady in his State-Affairs, for after Crom- 
welPs Death, he had no Miniſter about him, who had a 
juſt Aſcendant over him, ſo that more Errors were com- 
mitted in the laſt ſeven Years of his Reign than in all the 
Years belides. 


mmittees, who had now finiſh'd a Book, —— 
atnerine 


Howard. 


Executions 


inSmuthfield. 


In other Pla- 


Ces. 


And now what through the Unſettledneſs of the Times, 154.1. 
and what through the King's Peeviſhneſs, which grew up- Reg. 32. 


on him with his Age, Bloodſheds and Executions became 
frequent. A ſmall Rebellion appearing in Jr hire, in which 
dir It hi Newt was an Accomplice, the King took Care 
w ſupp! irin Time, and order d that Knight to be put 


0 


| 
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An. 1541. to Death at York. Soon after, the Counteſs of Salichyy 
was executed, occaſiond by the late Rebellion, which 
Counteſs of was judg d to ariſe from her Son Pools Inſtigation. Th, 
| re ex old Lady, about 70 Years of Age, being come to a Sci. 
fold erected in the Tower, was bid to lay her Head upon 
the Block, but ſhe would not, ſaying, So ſbould Trait, 
do, but I am none. Nor did it avail, that the Executionet 
told her it was always cuſtomary ; but turning her 
Head every Way, ſhe cry'd out, If you will have my Head 
get it as you can; and ſo he was forc'd to cut it off har. 
barouſly. Thus ended the laſt of the Right Line of the 
Plantagenets ; there ſtill remain'd one of that Name, 4, 
thur, a natural Son to King Edward the IVth. who this 
Year dy'd with Joy at Calais. A new Impreſſion of the Bible 
being now finiſh'd, the King requir'd all Pariſhes to pro- 
vide one by the next Allhallow-Tide, on Pain of 40 dbl. 
Land Oveen lings a Month after that, till they had got one. This Sum- 
80 toe. mer the King with his Queen went to York to meet his 
Nephew the King of Scotland, who promis'd him an Enter. 
view in that City, He was a Prince that greatly promo- 
ted Learning and Juſtice, but yet was too much addicted 
to his Pleaſures. The Scorch Clergy dreaded his ſeeing 
his Uncle Henry, leſt he ſhould get him to follow the Co- 
py he had ſet to his Neighbours ; and they us'd ſuch Per. 
ſuaſions, being ſeconded by a Meſſage from France, 
as diverted him from bis Purpoſe 3 which fo provokd 
his Uncle, that it made a Rupture not long after. As 
ſoon as the King came to York, he iſſued out a 
Proclamation, that all that had been aggrieved for Want of 
Juſtice, by any who had been formerly employ'd, ſhould 
repair to him and his Council for Redreſs ; which was 
done to caſt all paſt Miſcarriages on Cromwell, and make 
the People hope for better Times. 
He was ſo enamour'd of his Queen now, that at his 
Return to London, he gave publick Thanks for the Hap- 
pineſs he had enjoy'd by her Means: But this prov'd a 
ſhort-liv'd Pleaſure, for the next Day the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury deliver'd him a fad Account of her lewd Life, 
Queen'sill as it had been brought him from one John Laſſels; who 
had told him from his Siſter, an old Servant of the Duke 
of Norfoll's, and concern'd in the Queen's Education, 
that the Queen had often been wicked with' two Men, 
named Deirham and Mannock, wich ſuch filthy Circum- 
ſtances as are not fit to be mention'd. By the Advice of the 
Lord Chancellor and other Privy-Counſellors, W 
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ſet down the Particulars in Writing, and gave it to the 33 Hen. 
King, as not knowing how to open it in Diſcourſe. VIII. 
When the King faw it, it threw him into much Confuli- .= 
on; and his fond Love of the Queen made him at firſt 

look upon it as a Forgery, ſo that if full Evidence had been 

wanting, it had certainly turn'd to the Archbiſhop's Ruin. 

The King let ſome other Counſellors know the Matter, 

and with great Secrecy ſent to examine Laſſels and his 

Siſter ; which being confirm'd by them, he order'd Deir- 

ham and Mannock to be arreſted on ſome other Pretences; 

but they not only confeſs d what was inform'd, but ſome 

other Paſſages, which ſhew'd that the Queen had laid aſide 

all Fear of a Diſcovery, as well as all Senſe of Modeſty, 

three Women having been Witneſſes of her Lewdnels. 

The Report of this drew a Flood of Tears from the pen- 

five King, to bewail his Misfortunes. The Archbiſhop 

and ſome others were ſent to examine the Queen, who 

at firſt denied every Thing, but finding the Strength of 

the Proof, ſhe confeſs'd all, and ſet her Hand to it. She 

likewiſe deſignd to continue in this impure Courſe, for 

ſhe had brought Deir ham into her Service; and at Lincoln, 

by the Lady Rochford's Means, one Culpepper was brought 

to her in the Night, and ſtaid many Hours with her in a 

Cellar, and at his Departure ſhe gave him a Gold Chain. 

Culpepper being examin'd, confeſs d the Crime, for which 

both he and Deirham ſuffer d, and others were indicted of 
Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and condemn'd to perpetual Im- 
ptiſonment. 


Upon this a Parliament was call'd on the 16th of Fa- 5 | 
mary, and a Committee was appointed to examine the of 4 | 
Queen. Their Report is recorded only in General, that R 
ſhe confeſs d without particulars ; and then they paſs d an ad. 
Act in Form of a Petition. In it they pray'd the King, 
that the Queen and her Accomplices, with her Bawd the 
Lady Rochford, might be attainted of High Treaſon ; and 
that all that knew of her vicious Courſe before Marriage, 
might be attainted of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, for not re- 
vealing it to the King in due Time, among whom were 
ber Father and Mother, and her Grandmother, the Dut- 
cheſs of Norfolk. It was alſo declar d to be Treaſon to 
know any Thing of the Incontinence of a Queen for the 
future, and not to reveal it; and it was made Treaſon in 
any whom the King intended to marry, judging they were 
lids, not to reveal it, if they were not ſuch. The 


Queen 
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Queen and the Lady Rochford were beheaded on. Toy. 
Hill the 14th of r having founded her Greatnek 
on the Blood of Cromwell. The Queen confeſs d her In. 
continence before Marriage, but deny d to the Laſt thi 
ſhe had ever betray d her Sovereign's Bed, tho? the Laſci. 
viouſneſs of her former Life made the worſt Things ealily 
believed of her. All obſervd how juſtly the Lady Roch. 
ford came to the Block, ſince ſhe had a principal Part in the 
Death of Queen Anne Polex and her own Husband, and 
her appearing fo vile a Bawd, tended to raiſe the Reputz. 
tions again of thoſe, in whoſe Fall her Spite and Artifices 
had ſo criminal a Share. The attainting her Parents and 
Kindred was thought too ſevere. When therefore they 
had lain ſome Time in Priſon, and the King's Rage wa 
a little qualify d, he pardon'd them all. That other Pro- 
viſo, which oblig d a young Lady to diſcover her own 
Frailties, if the King made Love to her, was deem'd 4 
Piece of grievous Tyranny. Upon which they who ral. 
ly'd the Sex ſaid, That no one, reputed a Maid, could 
be induc'd to marry the King, ſo that it was not Choice 
ſo much as Neceſſity that made him marry a Widdow two 
Years after. | 5 

In this Parliament there was another Act that made 
Way for the Diſſolution of the Colleges, Hoſpitals, and 
other Foundations of that Nature. Court had been 
practiſing with the Governours and Preſidents of ſome of 
theſe, to * to the King; and eight Reſignations were 
ſoon got in the ſame Stile with thoſe of the Monaſteries, 
but they could run no Lengths here, becauſe by their Stu- 
tutes it was provided that the Conſent of all the Fellows 
was neceſſary to make their Deeds in Law, and ſo 
all ſuch Statutes were annulPd by a ſpecial Act; and none 
for the future were to be ſworn to them. This Parlia- 
ment alſo obſerv'd that the Kings of England had gover- 


5 ned the populous and warlike Country of Ireland for ma- 


ny Years by no other Tile than Lords of that Iſland. And 
the King now thought fit to honour that Nation with the 
Title of a King; and in a Parliament in that part of his 
Domains, he gave Orders to be declard King of Ireland, 
which was alſo proclaim'd in Eugland at this Time, and 
afterwards finally enacted in the 35th Year of his Reign. 
This gave Offence to the King of Scotland, and by the 
Inſtigation of Francis, a War broke out between the two 


Kingdoms. King Henry ſent out a Declaration, appeal. 
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Homage to that of England; and many Precedents were 34 Hen. 
cited to ſhew, that it had been done, not only by their VIII. 
Kings, but by their States. The Scots aſſerted that they Wy 


were an independent Kingdom, and that the Homages 
paid, were for Lands in England, or elſe were ex- 
torted by Force of Arms. And in October, the Duke of 
Norfolk with 20,000 Men made an Inroad into Scotland, 
and having burnt ſome ſmall Towns, and waſted Teviozdale, 
return d into England. About a Month after, 15,000 
Scots, with a good Train of Artillery, were deſign'd to en- 
ter England by the Weſt Road. King James went thi- 
ther in Perſon, but he was now dilturb'd in Fancy, and 
imagin'd that the Ghoſt of one whom he had unjuſtly put 
to Death, haunted him hither ; ſo that he left his Army, 
and commuſſion'd Oliver Sizclare, then calld his Minion, 
to command in chief. The Nobility, who were tir'd 
with the inſolent Favourite, highly reſented it, and refus d 
to march. | 
During this. inglorious Diſorder, 500 Exgliſb appear'd, 
and the Scots fearing it was an advanc'd Part of the Duke 
of Norfolk's Army, would not fight; ſo the Exgliſb diſ- 
pers'd them, took all their Ordnance and e, and 2 
1000 Priſoners, of whom 200 were Gentlemen, the Earl of 
Glencarn and Caſſils being the chief. This diſmal News 
ſo over-charg'd the melancholly King, that he dy'd ſoon 
after, leaving only an Infant Daughter newly born, to ſuc- 
ceed him. The Scorch Lords that were taken, were brought 
to London, and lodg'd in the Houſes of the Erghſh Nobi- 
lity. Caſſils was ſent to Lambeth, where he receiv'd thoſe 
Seeds of Knowledge which produc'd a plentiful Harveſt in 
Scotland after. The other Priſoners were alſo ſo well in- 
ſtructed, that they ſoon thought otherwiſe of the Changes 
in England, than what the Scorch Clergy had told them; 
who had engag'd the King in this War, by aſſuring him of 
Victory over an Heretical Prince, and by a Contribution 
of 50,000 Crowns a Year. The Crown falling by the King's 
Death to his Daughter, made the Engl Council uſe this 
v a proper Juncture for uniting the whole Iſland, by pro- 
poſing a Match between the young Prince Edward and 
their Queen; and the Scoteh Lords reſolv'd to promote it 
to the utmoſt. And upon giving Hoſtages for performing 
their particular Engagements, the Lords were {ent 
Home honourably, highly pleas'd with the Splendour of 


the King's Court, and the Way of Religion they had ſeen 


in Englund. 
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AParliament was now call'd, in which the Kirg had large 


Reg: Subſidies granted him, of fix Shillings in the Pound, *, 


be paid in three Years. A Bill too was propos d for the 
Advancement of true Religion by Cranmer and other Bj. 
ſhops; for the Death of the laſt Queen ſunk the Spirits of 
the Romiſh Party: Though a Treaty that was ſet on Foot be. 
tween the King and the Emperour, began to raiſe them 
again; for the King going to War with France, the Em. 
perour's Friendſhip was neceſſary. Cranmer's Motion wi 
much oppos d, and the timorous Bifhops forſook him; yet 
he put it as far as it would go, though in moſt Poing 
Things went againſt him. By the Act, Tixdal's Tranſl. 
on of the Bible was condemn' d, but Bibles of another 
Tranſlation were ſtill atlow'd ; only all Prefaces and Anno. 
tations wete to be ras d or cut out. All the King's Injun- 


An Ad a. Ctions were confirm'd ; no Books of Religion might be 


ON. 


bout Religi- printed without Licence ; there were to be no Expotitions 


of the Scripture in Plays or Interludes; nor were any of the 
Laity to read the Scripture, or explain it in any publick Af. 
ſembly. Noblemen, Gentlemen and their Wives, or Mer- 
chants, might have Bibles; but they were forbidden to 
orginary Perſons, or Tradeſmen, and Husbandmen. E- 
very Perſon might have the Book ſet out by the Biſhops, 
and the Pſalter, and other Rudiments of Religion, in 
Eugliſb. All Churchmen that preach'd contrary to that 
Book, were to recant for the firſt Offence, to carry a 
Faggot and abjure for the ſecond, and to be burnt for the 
third. The Laity, for the third Offence, were to ſuffer 
Loſs of Goods and perpetual Impriſonment; but the Pro. 
ceſs was to be in a Year, and the accus'd Parties were 2. 
low'd Witneſſes for their Purgation. The Act of the fit 
Articles was confirm'd, and Liberty left to the King to 
change this Act or any Proviſo in ir. This Proviſo was 
highly pleaſing to the King, who too much affected his 
. People's Dependance on him. As ſoon as this Parliament 
broke up, a League offenſive and defenſive was ſworn 
between the King and the Emperour, for England, Calai, 
and for the Netherlands; and Aſſurances were given, that 
tho* the King would not declare the Princeſs legitimate, 
upon which the Emperour inſiſted, yer ſhe ſhould be put 


League with in the Succeſſion of the Crown next Prince Edzwuars. 
beEmperor- The Emperour was glad to engage the Crowns of Ex- 


land and France in a War; that ſo drawing off the King 
from his League with the German Princes, he mi git pro- 
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ſecute his aſpiring Deſigns of making himſelf Maſter of 35 Hen. 


VIII. 


Germany. | | 
In Scotland the Earl of Arran, next in Blood to the In CW 


fant Queen, was eſtabliſh'd in the Government during 
Minority; when King Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler to get him 
to promote the Match between Prince Edward and her, 
and to offer the young Princeſs Elæabeth to his Son. This 
was agreed and confirm'd in the Scorch Parliament; and 
that the young Queen ſhould be bred in Scotland till ſhe 
was 10 Years old; and the King of England to ſend a No- 
bleman and his Lady with others, not exceeding 20, to 
wait on her at what Time ſhe was to be ſent into England; 
and in the mean while ſix Hoſtages were to be given. 
But all the Clergy, headed by Cardinal Beton, together 
with the Queen-Mother, violently oppos'd this Deſign ; 
aledging, Thar a Match with France would be more ad- 
vantzgious to the Nation, who being at fo great a Di- 
ſtance, could not oppreſs them ſo eaſily as the Engliſh ; 
for if the French oppreſs'd them, it would be the Intereſt 
of the Engliſh to protect them; but if they came under 
the Engli/b Yoke, they could expect no Protection from 
any other Prince. Thus, ſtriking in with the old Antipathy 
berween the two Nations, turn'd the People in general 
to prefer the Match with France, rather than that with 
Prince Edward. The French ſent over the Earl of Lenox 
to make a Party againſt the Governour, together with 
the Governour's natural Brother, who us'd ſuch Artifices 
and Menaces, as turn'd him off wholly from the Intereſts of 
England, and made him give himſelf up to the French 
Councils. As ſoon as they had thus reſolv'd to break off 
the Match with England, the Lords, who had left Hoſta- 
ges with King Henry, for the faithful Performance of 


their Promiſes, now little regarded their own Honour, or 


the Safety of the Hoſtages. Only the Earl of Caſſils thought 
it unworthy of him to break his Faith, and therefore re- 
turn d into England, and bravely deliver'd himſelf Pri- 
ſoner to King Henry, who expreſs d the higheſt Value 
for him, and call'd him a ſecond Regulus, but us d him 
better, for he gave him his Liberty, and a noble Preſent, 
and ſent him back honourably to Scotland with his Ho- 
ſtages. But he reſolvd to take a ſevere Reparation of all 
that faild him in that Kingdom. 

And now he a War againſt Frauce, the great Sup- 
porter of the Scots on all Occaſions ; and among other 


Realons urg'd for it, this was one, that King Fra. e's had 
ET N 2 fail d 


Afirs in 
her Scotlaud. 
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An. 1544. fall d in the Matter of ſhaking off the Pope's Authority, 
aud ͤadvancing a Reformation, in which he had promigg 
gerte to ſecond him. But before this was done, the King mar. 
Fan. ried the Lady Catherine Parr, Widow of Nevif Lord 
Latimer, who, as ſhe was a Lady of much Integrity, and 
ſome Maturity of Years, fo ſhe was a ſecret Friend to the 
Reformation, but could not divert a Storm which fell on 
a Society at Windſor. Pearſon a Prieſt, Teſtwwood and Mar- 
beck, two linging-Men, and Filmer, were inform'd againſt, 
and all but Marbeck were burnt alive for ſpeaking againſt 
the Maſs. But he was fav'd, nothing being found againſt 
him bur ſome Engliſß Notes of his own writing on a La. 
tin Concordance ; which diſcover'd ſuch Ingenuity, that 
when the King heard of it, he ſaid that Marbeck was bet. 
ter employ'd than they that examin'd him. Some of their 
Accuſers were afterwards convicted of Perjury. Sir Phi. 

| lip Hobbey and Dr. Hains, Dean of Exeter, were alſo 
Cranmer ac- in Priſon; and others were alſo accus'd by the Roni 
cus'd of Her Party, but none ſo induſtriouſſy aim d at as the Archbi 
17 80 ſhop himſelf. The Plot againſt him was laid very deep, 
by Biſhop Gardiner, Dr. London, and others; and a long 
Paper of his and his Chaplain's Heretical Principles was 
deliver'd to the King, who ſent for him, and after he had 
complain'd much of the Hereſy in England, faid, he re- 
ſolved to find our the chief Promoter of it, and to make him 
an Example. Cranmer wiſh'd him firſt to conſider well 
what Hereſy was, that fo he might not condemn thoſe 
as Hereticks who inſiſted on the Word of God againſt 
human Inventions. Then the King told him frankly, 
that he was the Man conplain'd of as moſt guilty. Crar- 
mer confeſs d many Things to him, and expreſs ſo great 
Hisconduct. à Sincerity, and put ſo entire a Confidence in the King, 
that inſtead of being ruin'd, he was better eſtabliſh'd with 
him than ever. And both now, and ſhortly after, when 
Cranmer had gain d the moſt apparent Advantages over 
his Enemies and Accuſers, he would make no other Uſe 
of ir, than to diſplay his Readineſs to forgive, and to do 
Good for Evil ; for which he was ſo celebrated, that it 
was commonly faid, that the beſt Way to obtain his Fa- 
vour, was to do him an Injury. This difcover'd ſuch 
a meek and 1 that highly became one that 

was ſo great an Inſtrument in the Reformation. 
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We are now come to the laſt Scenes of this active and 1545. 


memorable Reign; 


when a new Parliament met, in Reg. 3s 


which the laſt great Act of Succeſſion to the Crown paſ- Lai! act v 
ed. By it the Crown was firſt provided to Prince Eduard Succetlion. 


and his Heirs, or the Heirs by the King's preſent Marriage, 
after them to Lady Mary and Lady Elizabeth, and in Caſe 
they had no Iilue, or did not obſerve ſuch Limitations or 


Conditions as the King ſhould appoint, then it thould 
fill to any other, nominated by the King's Letters Pateats, 
or by his laſt Will fign'd by his Hand. An Oath was ap- 
pointed, both againſt the Pope's Supremacy, and for the 


maintainivg the Succeſhon accordi 
all were requir'd to take under the 


to this Act; which 


ains of Treaſon. 


It 


was mace Treaſon to write or ſay any Thing contrary to 
this Act, or to the Slander of any of the King's Heirs 
dam d in it. By this, tho* the King did not legitimate 
bis Daughters, yet it was made Treaſon to object Baſtar- 
dy to them. In another Act, the Stile of King of Eng- 


land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and of 


the Church ot England and Ireland the Supream Head on 
Earth, was annexed for ever to the Imperial Crown of 
England. Another Act, qualifying the Severiries of the 
Act of fix Articles, paſs'd, by which none were to be im- 
priſon d but upon a Legal Preſentment, except upon the 
King's Warrant; none were to be challeng d tor Words 
but within a Year, nor for a Sermon but within 40 Days. 
This was to prevent ſuch Conſpiracies as had been diſco- 
verd the former Year. Another Act renew'd the Autho- 
rity given to 32, to reform the Eccleſiaſtick Law, which 
Cramer much promoted, and to effect it, drew out of 
the Canon-Law, a Collection of many Things againſt the 
regal, and for the papal Authority, which were inconſiſtent 
with the preſent Eſtabliſhment, to ſhew that ſuch a Book 
ought not to continue in Credit in Eugland; but he could 


dot bring this to any good Iſſue this Reign 


By another 


Ac, all the King's Loans were diſcharg d; and ſuch as 
had recei /d Payment, were requir d to bring back the Money 
Into the Exchequer. This was cenſur'd as a great Piece 


o [njuſtice, and it was thought ſtrange 


that ſince 


the 


king had done this once before, he could have the Cre- 
Ut to raiſe more Money, and be tempted to do it a ſecond 
Time. Then a general Pardon Was granted, out of which 


Hereſy was excepted. 


N 3 
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An.1544. The great Henry was now engag'd in a War both with 
France and Scotland, and to make his Treaſure hold out 
pa with | the longer, he much embas'd the Coin. The Earl of 
$..:ig, Hartford landed with an Army near Leith, and burnt both 
|; Leith, and the Capital, Edinburgh; but did not ſtay to take 
che Caſtle of that City, nor to fortify Leith, but waſted 
all the Country between that and Berwick. He did too 
much, if he was intended to gain the Hearts of that Na. 
tion, and too little if he was to ſubdue them; for this ſo 
inflam'd them, that they implacably united againſt Eng. 
land; nor could the Earl of Lenox, who had been thrown 
off by France, and had join'd the Exgliſb Intereſt, form 
any _ in his Country, but was forc'd to fly into Ex. 
land for his own Safety. Audeley theChancellour dying a 
this Time, Wriotheſly, who was of the Romiſh Party, wa 
put in his Place, and Dr. Petre, a great Friend to Cran- 
mer, was made Secr of State in his Room. $0 e. 
qually did the King keep the Ballance between both Par- 
ties; and being to croſs the Seas, he left a Commiſſion for 
King ger 15 the publick Adminiſtration, during his Abſence, to the 
France. Queen, the Archbiſhop, the Chancellour, the Earl of Han. 
ford, and Secretary Perre ; and if there ſhould be Occx 
ſion to raiſe Forces, he appointed the Earl of Hartford, 
his Lieutenant. He gave Orders alſo to tranſlate the Pray- 
ers, Proceſſions, and Litanies into Engliſß, which gave 
the Reformers new Hopes, that he had not quite aban- 
don'd the correcting ſuch Abuſes as had crept into the 
Worſhip of God, but that he would proceed to order 
2 Tranſlation of all the other Offices into the Eng 
Tongue. 
The King croſſing the Seas with his uſual Pomp, the 
Sails of his Ship being Cloth of Gold, landed at Calaithe 
14th of July; and the Emperour prefs'd his marching di- 
rectly to Paris; but he judg'd it of more Importance to 
Take; Bo- fake Boloign; and after a brave Siege of two Months, it was 


doign. jurrendred to him; fo that in a ſhort Time he is obſervd 


to have gain d that which neither his Father, nor the for- 
mer Kings of England could ever win. After a trium- 
phant Entry into the Place, he found that the Emperour, 
the very next Day, to carry on his Deſigns in Germany, 


had un iy concluded a Treaty with the French King on 


the 19th of September. 4 
On the 3oth of that Month the King return d into 
England with freſh Lawrels; and to prevent future Invalr 
ons, he caugd Fortifications to be made at *, and 
(bury 
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Tilbury and afterwards at Dover, Por!ſjmouth, and many 36 Hen. 
ther Places. He alſo took an exact Account of his Ord- VIIL 


dance, and he himſelf invented certain ſmall Pieces of]. . 


Artillery not unlike Drakes, for Defence of his Waggons, 
33 alſo certain Forms of Bulwarks. For as he was a great 
Goldier, ſo he had a ſingular Penetration in Enginee» 
ing; and as the Musket was firſt in Uſe in this Reign, ſo 
in this Year the Piſtol came firſt in Requeſt among the 
French Horſe. 


The French King reſolving now to make the utmoſt Ro 


Efforts to expel the Engliſß out of France, intended firſt 


10 
8.37 
veral 


to make himſelf Maſter of the Sea. He therefore ſet tanſactions 


gut a great Fleet of an 150 large Ships, and 60 of a leſs abroad. 


Sort, and many Gallies from the Streights; but after this 
Fleet had attempted to land both in the Iſle of Might, 
and Suſſex, and had engag d in a Sea-fight for ſome Hours, 
they return d without any conſiderable Action. Nor did 
they perform any thing at Lind, only were beaten back 
with ſome Loſs. But King Henry's Fleet made a ſucceſs- 
ful Deſcent upon Normandy, burn'd ſome Towns, and 
deftroy'd the Country. The Emperour was now courted 
by both Crowns for a Mediation, which he gladly ac- 
cepted, having long deſign'd ir, that he might under the 
Colour of that, keep up the War. The Princes of Ger- 
many ſaw their Danger if the War went on ; for the 
Pope, and the Emperour, had made a League for procu- 
ring Obedience to the Canons and Decrees of the Coun- 
cil, that was now open'd at Trent. The Emperour was 
ao reviving ancient Conteſts with ſome of the Princes, 
and a firm Peace was concluded with the Turk, and with 
Hauce, and an Army was rais d. So that if the Crowns 
of England and France could not be brought to an Agree- 
ment, theſe Princes muſt be ruin d. Therefore they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to both Courts, to mediate a Peace. 
Cranmer join'd all his Endeavours with them; but he 
wanted a Cromwell to manage the Temper of the King. 
For he was ſo exaſperated at the ill Treatment from France, 
that he would not reſtore Boloigu, without which the French 
would not hear of Peace. Crarmer had now almoſt pre- 
val'd withthe King, to go further in a Reformation; but 
Gardiner, then Ambaſſadour in the Emperour's Court, wrote 
to the King, that Charles would certainly join with Fraxce 


aainſt him, if he innovated further in Religion. This 
ſoon ſtopp d the Deſign ; and in Auguſt this Year, che on- 
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Death of 
Charles 
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An. 1545. ly great Friend Craumer had in the Court dy'd, Charts 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who for many Years was in 


the Height of Favour, which was preſerv'd, not only by 


Brandon D. an Agreement of Diſpolition between the King and 


of Swfjoik. 


Parliament 
mee. 


The King's 
laſt Speech 
in Par ia- 


ment. 


55ol. a Year, in ſeveral 


him, but by a Series of Succeſs that attended his gallant 
Actions. 

A Parliament was held in November after. The Spiri 
tuaity gave the King a Subſidy of {ix Shillings in the 
Pound, payable in two Years, towards the Expence of 
the War. The Temporalty not only gave him a Subſic; 
but confirm'd all the Surrenders, that had been made 6+ 
Chantries, Chappels, Colleges, Hoſpitals, and other Foun- 
dat ons, for ſaying Maſſes for departed Souls; and they 
empowered the King during Life, to grant Commiſſions 
for ſiezing the reſt of them. But leaſt this ſhould give 
new Diſcontent to the Gentry, to whom they belong, 
and that Mony might be reſerv'd for his Son's Cofters, 
he made little Progreſs in it. The King diſmiſs the Par- 
lament with a long Speech, and the laſt he made in that 
Place. In which, after he had thank'd them for the Bills 
in his Favour, He exhorted them to Charity and Con- 
* cord, in Matters of Religion; and to forbear all Terms 
*« of Reproach, ſuch as Papiſt and Heretic. He com- 
plain d much of the Obſtinacy of ſome Church: men, 
« and the Indiſcretion of others, who both gave ill Ex- 
“ amples to, and fow'd the Sceds of Diſcord amongſt the 
« Laity. He as God's Vicar on Earth, thought himſelf 
te obligd to ſee thoſe Abuſes reform'd. He alſo reprovd 
«« the Temporalty, for the ill Uſe they made of the 
«« Scripture ; for inſtead of being taught by it to live bet: 
«« ter, and to be more charitable to one another, they on- 
« ly rail'd at one another, and made Songs out of it, to 
« diſgrace thoſe that differr'd from them. So he exhor- 
ce ted them to love God, and one another, which he 
ce eſteem'd the beſt Expreſſion of their Duty and Obedi- 
« enceto him”. The King had appointed a Diſtriburionot 
thedrals, for the Poor, and 
400 J. for the High-Ways, and ſome Biſhops were ſent 
ro ſee, whether theſe Payments were made or nor. The 
Univerſities were now in Dangerof having their Colleges 
ſuppreſs d; but upon their Applications to the King, by 
Dr. Cox, Tutour to Prince Edward, they were deliver'd 
from their Fear, 
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The War with France was this laſt Year of this Reign 


unſucceſsful; but upon the Earl of Surrey s being recall d, Reg. 37. 
and the Earl of Hartford's being ſent to command in his 


Room, Things turn'd a little. This rais'd ſuch Animo- 
ſty between thoſe two Lords, as prov'd fatal to the 
former. The King was now ſingle in the War, which 
wich the Progreſs of the Council of Trent, where Pool 


was made a Legate, on purpoſe to get ſome ſevere De- - 


cree made againſt him, made him incline to a Peace; and 
then he found likewiſe ſuch Decays in his Strength, that 
he could not live long. Therefore, that he 


Peace was concluded in June, which was 'd much 
to the King's Honour and Wiſdbm, tho? the taking and 
keeping of Boloigu, for eight Years by Article, colt Eu- 


gland 1 300, ooo l. Upon r this in London. there 
was a great Proceſſion indeed; all the rich Silver Croſſes 
in the Pariſh Churches were carried, and the fineſt Copes 
worn, for the greater Solemnity, which was the laſt time 


that they were publickly us'd. For the two Kings had a- 
greed on new Schemes privately, for a further Reformation, 


and the Animoſities, begot by a former War, were turn d 


into a firm Friendſhip, which became ſo ſtrong in Fran- 
qu, that he was never ſeen to rejoice in any Thing 


Age, and any further Deſigns of his againſt Popery dy'd 
with him. But upon this Peace, Aunebault the French 
Admiral, was ſent over Ambaſſadour, and the two Crowns 
reſoly'd to unite more firmly againſt the Pope, and the 
* grenk! for it was — particularly, That the 

3 ſhould be turn'd in to a Communion, and Cranmer 
was order d to prepare the Office for it; but this was too 


great a Deſign for rwo old Kings to accompliſh. 
There was however at this 


was accus d of ſome Words about it; but he abjur' d and 
comply'd ſo entirely, that ſoon after he preach'd a Ser- 
mon at the Execution of Anne A1ſcough, a Gentiewoman, 
no was firſt barbarouſly rack'd, and then burnt, by 
means of her Husband, who was a violent Papift, roge- 
ther with two others in Smithfield. Two others, one in 


Suffolk, and one in Norfolk were burnt, on the fame Ac- 
COUNT. 


might not A Peace 
leave his young Son 1involv'd in ſo great a War, a firm with France. 


after 
he heard of King Henrys Death. In this Year likewiſe Laber: 
dyd the famous Martin Luther, in the 73d Year of his Death. 


ime a new Perſecution of A Perſecuti- 
thoſe who deny d the Corporal Preſence ; and Shaxton 
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The Hiftory of ENGLAND; 


Bur the Chiefs of the Romiſh Party were no 
ſatisfied with theſe petty Sacrifices; but would have per. 


Crammer in faded the King, that Cramer was the greateſt Herezic in 


England, but becauſe of his great Favour to him, none 
durſt appear againſt him. So they defir'd that the Arch. Bi. 
ſhop might be put in the Toxer, and then it would ap: 

ar how many would inform againſt him. The King 
Rem d to conſent to this, and they reſolv'd to execute jt 
the next Day; but in the Night the King ſent for him, 
and generouſly told him the whole Deſign. He thankd 
the King for not ſuffering him to be ſurpriz d, and ſubmit. 
ted to it, only with this Requeſt, that he might anſwer 
for himſelf before indifferent Judges, who underſtood 
thoſe Matters. The King was amaz'd to ſce him ſo un- 
concern'd, and frankly told him, He muſt take care of 
him, tho' he took ſo little care of himſelf; and gave him 
Inſtructions how to appear before the Council, and to 
deſire to ſee his Accuſers before he was ſent to the Tower, 
and that he might be us'd by them as they would deſire 
to be us d in the like Caſe : And if he could not prevail by 
the Force of Reaſon, he was then to appeal to the King 
in Perſon, and to ſhew the King's Scal-Ring, which he 
took from his Finger and gave him; which was fo well 


known to them all, that they ſoon ſtopp'd when they once 


faw that. For being ſummon'd before the Council 
next Morning, he came over to White hall, where he 
was unhandſomly detain'd in the Lobby before he was 
calld in: When he appear d, and had obſerv'd the Me- 
thod the King had pretcrib'd him, and at laſt ſhewn the 
Ring ; they all roſe in great Confuſion, and went to the 
King, who had deſignedly withdrawn himſelf that Day. 
He ſeverely reprimanded them after, and expreſo d his 
Friendſhip for the Arch-Biſhop, in ſuch ſtrong Terms, 
that his Enemies were glad to retreat, by preten- 
ding they only deſign'd to clear his Innoceney by 
a publick Trial; and were now ſo appriz'd of the 
King's conſtancy to him, that they never attempted 

him more. 0 
But what they durſt not do as to the Arch-Biſhop, they 
thought they might more eatily effect againſt the Queen, 
who was known to be ſuch a Lover of the Reformation, 
a3 to have Sermons in a Privy-Chamber. Yer her Con- 
duct in all otner Reſpects was fo exact, and ſhe had ſuch 2 
Tenderneis for the King's Perſon, that ſhe kept herſelf in * 
4+ 
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Favour : Tho' ſometimes waen they diſcoursd of 37 


Points in Religion, and about the Reformers, he would VUL 
be uneaſy with her; and once, in her Defence of them, ge. 


was ſo far provok'd, that before he was cool, he expreſsd 
his Diſpleaſure to Biſhop Gardiner, whogreedily ſnatch'd the 
Opportunity to perſuade the King that ſhe was a Patro- 
nels of the Heretics. Chancellor Wriotheſiy was in the 
fame Artifice, and fill'd the angry King with ſuch Surmiſes, 
that he fign'd the Articles on which ſhe was to be im- 
peach'd. But the Chancellor dropping the- Paper un- 
awares, one of the Queen's Friends carried it to her. 
Upon which ſhe immediately went to the King, and art- 
fully brought in a Diſcourſe about Religion, and after alittle 
Oppoſition, ſhe, with great Addreſs, ſeem'd throughly con- 
vinc d by the King's Arguments; and told him, that ſhe 
only argu'd with him 50 Way of Inſtruction, and ſome- 
times to engage him in Diſcourſe to divert his Pains; and ſhe 
did this ſo nicely, that he was reconcil'd to her. The 
next Day, as they were walking in the Garden, the Chan- 
cellor came thither with a Delign to have carried her to 
the Tower ; but the King ſtepping aſide, chid him ſevere- 
ly for his Atrempt, and was heard to call him Fool and 
Knave. The Queen ingeniouſly interpos'd to mitigate his 
Diſpleaſure, when the King handſomely told her, She of 
all others had the leaſt Reaſon to plead for him. Thus the 
Deſign vaniſhd, and Gardiner who promoted it, loſt the 
King's Favour. 


And now came on the Fall of the Chief of the Romiſb The Fall of 


Party, the Duke of Norfolk, and his Son the Earl of Sur- 
rey. The Duke had been many Years Treaſurer with 
much Reputation; his Son was a Man of great Wit, 
and more than common Learning, and fo throughly hated 
the Earl of Hartford that he deſpis'd the Alliance which his 
Father had projected ; which was to unite his Family 
with the Seymours, by marrying him to the Earl of Hart- 
ford's Daughter, and his Daughter the Dutcheſs of Richmond, 
to Hartford's Brother, Sir Thomas Seymour; but both his 
Children refus'd to comply in this Matter. The Seymowrs 
were apprehenſive of the Oppoſition they might meet 
with upon the King's Death, from the Earl of Surrey ; 
who was of a high Spirit, vaſt Fortune, and the Head of 
the Romiſb Party; and it was likewiſe ſuſpected, that he kept 
himſelf unmarried in hopes of gaining the Princeſs Mary. 
The Duke's Family was alſo fatally divided ; his „ 
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An. 1546. had been ſeparated from him four Years, and now turn'4 
WAL Informer againſt him; his Daughter hated her Brother, 
and was a Spy upon him; and one Holland, a Whore gf 
the Duke's, did alſo betray him. It was alledg'd, that the 
Father gave the Coat of Arms belonging to the Prince 
of Wales, and his Son gave the Arms of Edward the 
Confeſſour. And one Southwell brought things of an 
higher Nature againſt the Earl of Surrey; which he de- 
nied, and deſir d a Tryal by Combat, and to fight in 
their Shirts. But Challenges avail'd nothing, for the Fa- 
ther and Son were mark'd tor Ruin, upon Reaſons of State, 
and ſent Priſoners to the Tuer. 


1547. The Earl of Surrey, being but a Commoner, was tryd 
Reg. 38. by a Jury of nine Knights, and three Eſquires; and the) 
— having found him guilty of High-Treaſon, he was ex- 

ecuted on Ter- hill, the 19th of January. This Tran 
action loaded the Seymours with ſuch popular Odium, 
that they could never throw off; and tho Surrey was pi- 
tied for his great and polite Qualities, yet he and his Par- 
ty were cenſur d, as having been ſtain'd with the Blood of 
Cromæuell. The old Duke liv'd to ſee a Parliament ſum- 
mond to ruin him, by an Act of Attainder, and in Or- 
der to prevent it, he made the moſt humble Submiſſion 


Laden, poſſible. He wrote to the King, “ That he had ſpent 


ce his whole Life in his Service, without entertaining one 
«« Thought to his Prejudice, that he had obeyed all his 
ce Laws, and was reſolv'd to obey all that ever he ſhould 
«« make. He earneſtly begg'd that he might be heard 
c with his Accuſers, Face to Face, that the King would 
« take all his Lands, and Goods, and only reſtore him 
ce to his Favour, and grant him what Allowance he 
« thought fir, for his Subliſtence”. This having no Ef- 
fect, he proceeded further, and ſet his Hand to a Con- 
feſſion of ſeveral Crimes; as, “ Firſt, His revealing the 
ce Secrets of the King's Council. Secondly, His con- 
«« cealing his Sons Treaſon, in giving the Arms of E4- 
« ward the Confeſſour. And, Thirdly, His own giving 
& the Arms of England, with the Labels of Silver be- 
cc longing only to the Prince; which he acknowledg'd 
« to be High-Treaſon, and therefore humbly implored 
ce the King's Mercy”. But all this had no Effet upon 
the diſtemper'd King. | 
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When the Parliament met, the King was not able to 38 Hen. 
come to Weſtminſter ; but he ſent to them, by a Commiſ- VIII. 
(61, wherein he declar'd his Intention was to have his Son Ly 
Edward crown'd Prince of Wales, and therefore delir'd 
they would diſpatch the Attainder of the Duke, that fo 
the Places he held by Patent, might be diſpos d of to o- 
thers, who ſhould aſſiſt at the Coronation ; and ſo in 
ſeyen Days both Houſes of Parliament paſs'd the Bill. 

On the 27th of January, the royal Conſent was given b 

thoſe commiſſion d by the King, and Execution was poſi- 1 , . nel 
tively order d to be the next Morning. There 1 
% was no ſpecial Matter in the Act, but that of the Coat ment. 
« of Arms, which he and his Anceſtors were wont to 

« give, according to Records in the Heralds Office. So 

« 'that this was condemned by all Perſons, as a moſt in- 

« excuſable Act of Tyranny ”. But the Death of the Eſcapes mar- 
King put a Stop to the Execution; and ſo he was pre- wou. 
ſervd, it being thought indecent to begin a new Reign 
with the Blood of the old Duke. Yet both Sides made 
their Reflections on the Calamity that befel him. © The 
« Papifts ſaid, it was God's Vengeance on him for his 
« Obſequiouſnels to the King. Bur the Proteſtants ſaid, 
« jt was a juſt Return upon him, for what he had done 
& againit Cromwell and many others, on account of the 
« fix Sanguinary Articles”. The wiſe Arch-Biſhop would 
not concern himſelf in that Affair, but retir'd to Croyaos ; 
whereas Gardiner, who had been the Duke's conſtant 
Friend, continued ſtil about the Court. 

The King's Corpulency now became ſo unweildy, 
that he was oblig'd to make an Engine to carry him up and 
down Stairs. He had aa old Ulcer in his Leg, which gave 
him great Pains, and ended in a Dropſy. This made him 
ſo froward, that his Servants durſt hardly ſpeak to him, 
to put him in Mind of his approaching End ; eſpecially 
lince it might Ee brought within the Statute of foretelling | 
the King's Death, which was High-Treaſon. His Will Ei: win. 
was made ready, and {ign'd, or rather Stamp'd, on the 
zoth of December. He had finiſh'd one at his laſt going 
over to France, and all the Change he made in this vas 
that he order'd Gardiner's Name to be ſtruck out, for 
in hi former he was nam'd one of the Executours. When 
dir Anthony Brown perſuaded him not to put that diſgrace 
upon an old Servant, he would not alter his Reſolution ; 
but ſaid, he knew Cardiners Temper ſufficiently, = 

tho 
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An.1547. tho he could govern him, yet none of them could, i 
A he were put in fo high a Truſt: The moſt material Clays 
| in this Will was, that in the Succeſſion of the Croyy 
he prefer d the Children of his ſecond Siſter, by Charly 
Brandon, to the Children of his eldeſt Siſter; the Queen 
of Scotland. On his Death-Bed he finiſh'd the Foungzi. 
on of Trinity College in Cambridge, which is one of the 
nobleſt in Europe; and likewiſe founded Chriſt s- Church 
Hoſpital near Newgate; yet this laſt was not ſo fully ferlsg 
as was needful, till his Son compleated what he had be- 
An ele Ma” gun There is in the Cottonian Library, an ancient Gree 
his in le anuſcript of the Book of Geneſs, which had been 


Corrovian brought from Philippi, and was preſented to King Her) 
Libzy. And Tradition ſays, that it was Origens Book, 4 it has 


this written in the Frontiſpiece annex d to it, Ego ſun 
Origenis, in Roman Letters; and likewiſe, that it was us d by 
the Apoſtles. It is decorated with old Painting of the fever! 
Parts of the Hiſtory of that Book, and the Letters are al 
Capitals; there are ſeveral Marks of its Antiquity 
which render it probable that it was written many Years 
before Chriſt. In the ſame Library there is likewiſe an ad. 
mirable Manuſcript of the Alcoran, with Letters cut after the 
moſt exact, and politeſt Manner, and a great many er- 

uiſite Decorations. There is a fine and rare Copy of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and an ancient French Univer- 
{al Hiſtory, very large and thick, compos'd out of facred, 
and prophane Authors, with ſome of the moſt ſurprizing 
Paintings, that ſtrike the Eye with irreſiſtible Beauty. 
And to compleat the ſhort Account of this Library of 
Manuſcripts ; there is the original Submiſſion of the 
Greek Church, in Latin and Greek, to the Church of 
Rome; and toſhow to Poſterity either how Paralytick or how 
Ignorant ſome of the Biſhops of the Greet Church were 
then, there is a X or ſuch like Mark, to ſignify the 
Name of this or the other Biſhop. 


BieDeath. * On the 27th of January his Spirits ſunk fo low, that 


it was viſible he had not long to live ; and when all de- 
clin'd to mention the unwelcome nearneſs of his Exit, Sir 
Anthony Denny had the Courage to do it, and defir'd him 
to prepare. for Death, and to call on God for his Mercy. 
Upon which the King expreſsd his ſorrow for the Sins of 
his paſt Life, withalſaying, That he truſted in the Merc 
of God in Chriſt, which were greater than his Sins. Den- 
y then ask d him if any Churchman ſhould be ſent vor 
an 
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and he anſwer'd, if any, it ſhould be Cranmer 3 and Cr ax- 38 Hen. 
wer was immediately ſeat for from Croydon; but before he VIII. 
came, the King was ſpeechleſs. Cranmer therefore de. 


Grd him to give ſome Sign of his Dying in the Faith of 
Chriſt. Upon which he tenderly ſqueez'd his Hand, and 
ſoon after died, in the 56th Year of his "ge, upon the 28th 
of January, after he had reign'd thirty ſeven Years, nine 
Months, and five Days. His Funeral Obſequies were as 


mpous as his Reign. As he had founded a College at If Oble- 


Vindſor, for thirteen poor Knights, and two Prieſts; ſo w_ 
having formerly begun a noble Monument, he was, 
according to his Order, interr'd thece. Nor were 
his Subjects the only Mourners ; but Francis ob- 
ſervd a ſolemn Obſequy, at the Cathedral of Pa- 
u, notwithſtanding the Pope's Excommunication of 


him. 


{ich a various Monarch, in whoſe Government there 
was ſuch a Contraſt of Incidents. : However, with all his Vi- 
ces, he had thoſe Qualities that made him fit to begin 
and carry on the amazing Work of the Reformation, 
which ſeem d at this time the favourite Deſign of divine 
Providence. It was in this famous Reign that Pope Aari- 
an the Sixth confeſs d, That he himſelf was Fallible, and that 
the Church of Rome was a Sink of Immoralities. It was then a 
Doctrine receiv'd by many, that no Man was Infallible,and 
8 Man qualify d to act as Chriſt's Vicar ; that 
Chriſt was King in his own Kingdom, and that no Man 
could impoſe the Interpretations of Chriſt's Laws upon 
others ; that his Laws were contain'd in Scripture, and 
that every thing neceſfary to Salvation was ſo plainly de- 
liver'd that the meaneit Capacity could underſtand it; 
and that every one was to read in that Book, and Judge 
for themſelves. Theſe free Notions prevail'd fo 
far, that at length the ſecular Power in this Nation 
embrac'd them ; « And a vaſt Revenue, which now would 
“amount to ten or twelve Millions per Ann. was cut off 
from the Prieſts, and King Henry made ſupream Head 
of the Church“. And tho King Henry is juſtly accusd 
of Cruelty, Rapaciouſneſs, and Luft, both as to Domini- 
on, and Women, all which have been — by Hiſto- 
nans; yet it is next to a Miracle, that ſuch great Alterations 
ſhould be made among ſuch a People, with fo little Biood- 
ſhed. And certainly never any Prince proceeded upon - truer 

im 


It is extreamly difficult to compoſe the Character of H Char- 
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An.1547. Maxim for the Government of England than he, »;; 

SW To make himſelf Arbiter of Europe. Which ___ 
it had been well if all the Princes o theſe Iſlands had talen 
care to imitate. 
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King EDWARD VI. 


MN DH AR D King of England, the Sixth An. 1547. 
of that Name, of the Norman Race, was ww 
born at Hampton Court, the 17th of Ocfo- 
ber, 1537, bei the only. ſurviving Son 
of Henry VIII. by Jane his Third Wite, 
— Daughter to Sir Jobs Seymour. At Six 
learsof Age, this Prince was committed to the Tuition 
of Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheek ; the one his Preceptor for Mo- 
ality, Philoſophy and Divinity; and the other for 
Languages, and the Mathematicks. He had àlſo Ma- 
lters for the French Tongue and other Parts of Literature. 
He gave early Indications of a rare Diſpoſition to Liearn- 
ng; a great Probity of Mind, and a high Veneration 
for Religion and :Piety. He was ſo forward in Lan- Prince Ea. 
Il puages, that beſides his Proficiency in the French, La- 2 
and Spaniſh, at Eight Years of Age, he wrote Latin 
fffff Letters to the King, and other Perſons. As for natu- 
al Philoſophy, Logick, Muſick, Aſtronomy, and other 
liberal Sciences, his Perfections were ſuch, that Cardan 
the Feat Italian Philoſopher, having try'd him by ma- 
ny Conferences, ſeem'd to be aſtoni ſh'd, and divulg'd 
lis Abilities to be miraculous. So great was his Vene- 
ation for Piety, that once at Play, ſomewhat being out 
Vor. II, Ls of 
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An. 1547. of the Reach of him and his Corapanions, one of 
— laying 2 great Bible on the 8 ſtep upon, A. = 
ſo incens'd at it, that he very reverently took it u 
and gave over his Play. b 
Prince Ed en he was a few Months above Nine Years of Age 
ad ſent for Preparations were making for creating him Prince of 
ö—ͤ— Wales, Duke of Cornual, and Count Palatine of Cheſter ; 
but in the mean time his Father dy d of a Dropſy. Hi 
Death was conceal d from the Publick for three Days, 
The young King being then at Hertford, his Uncle he 
Earl of Hertford and Sir Anthony Brown, were ſent to 
conduct him to the Tower : When they had brought him 
and his Siſter Elizabeth as far as Enfield, they acquaint. 
ed them with the Death of their Father, which News 
they both receiv'd with great Grief, Being arriv'd at 
the Tower, he was receiv'd by his Father's Executor 
and Privy-Council, with profound Reſpect, where open. 
ing his Father's Will, they found he had nominated 
Sixteen Perſons to be his Executors, by whoſe Conſent, 
he and his Siſters were to be diſpos'd in Marriage; and 
there was alſo a Privy-Council of Sixteen nominated, 
to be their Aſſiſtants in the Government. They then 
choſe the Earl of Hertford his Uncle, to be the Gover. 
nour of the King's Perſon, and the Protector of the 
Realm, but with this Reſtriction, that he ſhould not 
act without the Advice and Conſent of the reſt, Up- 
on this Advancement, and the Oppoſition made to it, 
IJ wo Parties were form'd, the one who were Favourert 
of the Reformation, headed by the Protector; the 
2 who were Oppoſers of it, by the Lord Chancel. 


or. 
The Body of King Henry having been with Honour. 
ble Solemnities convey'd from London to Sheen, and from 
thence to Windſor, was there buried in the College, on 
the x3th of February. Shortly after, according to the 
Intentions of the deceaſed King, the Protector wa 
made Duke of Somerſet ; the Earl of Eſſx Marqueſs of 
Northampton; the Lord Liſle Earl of Warwick z the 
Lord Wriothe/ly Earl of Southampton, and Four others 
were made Barons. This Solemnity being over, on the 
19th the King rode in great State from the Tover to 
Hu Corona: Weſtminſter, and the Day following he was Crown'd by 
3 the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, There was one remark- 
able Alteration in the Ceremony of this Coronation; 


for whereas the King was formerly preſented to the . 
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ple at the Corners of the Scaffold, and they were ask'd, 1 Ed. VI. 
if they would have him for their King? this was now. 
chang d, and the People were defir'd only to give their 

Aſſent and good Will, to his Coronation, as they were 

bound by the Duty of their Allegiance. When at his 
Coronation Three Swords were delivered to him, 

1s King of England, France and Ireland, He ſaid, He 

« wanted another Sword yet, the Holy Bible, the 

« Sword of the __ without which they could all 

4 do nothing. The Coronation was follow'd with a 

general Pardon, Six only excepted. 

The Lord Chancellor, who was eſteem d as the Head The Lord 
of the Romiſb Party, and of a Faction contrary to the mfg 
protector, ſoon gave his Enemies an Advantage againſt 
him, which brought him to Diſgrace; for he granted 
2 Commiſſion to the Maſter of the Rolls, and Three 
Maſters of that Court, to execute his Office in the 
Court of Chancery, as if he was preſent. Several Lawyers 
and Judges being apprehenfive of ſome Innovations in 
that hi gh Court, complained to the Protector; and the 
Judges being of Opinion, that by that Act he had for- 
feited his Place, and was liable to be impriſon'd du- 
ring the King's Pleaſure, he was diſplac'd and confin'd ; , 
but was afterwards freed from his Confinement, by giv- 
ing Bond to pay 4000 Pounds upon Demand. 

he Protector, in order the better to ſecure himſelf, The Protec: 
took out a Patent for his Office, under the Great Seal, pd no 
by which he was confirm'd in his Authority till the King hi ce, 
ſhould be Eighteen Years of Age; and by this he was 
alſo impower'd to bring in new Counſellors, beſides 
thoſe enumerated in the Patent, who were both the 
Counſellors and Executors nominated by King Henry : 
The Protector, with ſo many of the Council as he 
thought fit, were impowered to adminiſter the Affairs 
of the Realm, but the Council had no Power to a& any 
Thing without his Advice and Conſent ; ſo that he was 
as firmly eftabliſh'd in this extraordinary Authority, as 
the Law could do it : And the other Executors having 
reſipn'd their Authority, by this Patent, were only Privy- 
Counſellors as the reſt, without retaining any Authority 
. to themſelves, as was order'd by the Will of 

ing Henry VIII. 1 5 

The Protector having thus ſecur'd himſelf in his The Protec- 
Authority, was defirous to ingratiate himſelf with „ 
People, who generally cry'd out for a Reformation 3a. 

2. 2 they | 
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An. 1547. they lov'd the new Preachers, but contenn'd the Romil, 
V Clergy. For the Prieſts were not only very ignorat, 


The War 
with Scot» 


but tor the moſt part ſcandalous in their Lives and 
Converſations, being many of them degraded Monks 
crept into ſmall Benefices. Theſe were zealous Oppo. 
ſers of all Changes, being encourag'd in their Oppog. 
tion by the Biſhops Gardiner, Bonner and Tonſtall, Men 
of great Repute, and in high Stations. And above all, 
1 Mary did openly declare againſt all Change; 
during the King's Minority. But, on the other Hand, 
Cranmer, who had the Protector and the young King's 
Tutors of his Side, and alſo the King himſelf, was as 5 
ligent and vigorous to forward a Reformation: And Dr. 
Ridley being now made Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. Lu. 
timer, by his Popular Sermons, were very ſerviceable in 

romoting this Affair. Moſt of the Council being for a 
33 it was reſolved to begin it with a general 
Viſitation of all England, which was divided into Six 
Precincts, of which the Biſhops had Notice by Letters, 
and their Juriſdiction was ſuſpended while the Com- 
miſſion laſted. In the mean time, the Miniſters were 


directed to uſe the twelve firſt Homilies for the Inftruc- 
tion of the People, and Orders were * that a Bi- 
ble ſhould be kept in every Church, which altho it had 


been before commanded 


y King Henry, yet it had not 
been generally obey'd. The Paraphraſe of Eraſmus alſo 
was publiſh'd in Erg!i/>, and appointed to be placed in 
every Church, for the better underſtanding the New Te- 
ſtament. They alſo renew'd the Injunctions which had 
been made by Cromwell in King Henry's Reign, for re- 
2 of Images, and aboliſhing all Cuſtoms abus'd to 
Superſtition ; for frequent Sermons ; for the Reading 
the Scriptures in Eng//, and Catechiſing; for the Ex- 


emplary Lives of the Clergy, and the other Parts of 


their Functions. This Viſitation was perforn'd by the 
Commiſſioners, with a great deal of Zeal. 

While theſe Matters were tranſacting, War ſeem'd 
to threaten England from Scotland, which the Protector 
being willing to provide againſt, and apprehenſive that 
France would engage in the Conteſt, Gr an Embaſſy 
thither, to congratulate the new King Henry, and to 
defire a Confirmation of the laſt Peace, and to complain 
of the Kors, who had broken their Faith with King 
Henry, upon account of the Marriage of their Queen. 
The King of France refus'd to confirm the Treaty, 25 
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were in Diſtreſs. The Scots being elevated, began to 
make Inroads upon England, and Deſcents into Ireland: 
won which Commiſſioners on both Sides were ſent to 
the Borders of Scotland, to treat of Aﬀairs, but they 
came to no Agreement; for the Engliſ Commiſſioners 
had Orders to treat of nothing, betore the Marriage be- 
tween King Edward and Mary Queen of Scors was agreed 
on, and the Scorch Commiſſioners had no Inftruftions to 
treat of that at all. 


All Hopes of Peace being vaniſh'd, the Protector took Occaſon of 


out a Commiſſion to be General of the Army againſt 
Sotland : the Occaſion of which War was this. Mary 
guart, ſole Daughter and Heir to James V. King of 
Sotland, by the Death of her Father, became a Queen 
at ſeven Days old, and was no ſooner a 
defired by Keg Henry to be aſſur'd in Marriage to his 
Son Prince Edward, being then ſomething more than fix 
Years of Age. Upon the Propoſal of this Match, the 
Governour of Scotland aſſembled the Scorch Nobility at 
Edinburgh, where they concluded; That in March then 


next enſuing, a Parliament ſhould he called to give Au- 


thority to ĩt; which they accordingly did, and appoint- 
ed ſeyeral Commiſſioners to conclude this Marriage, who 
came into England, and before the July following, all 
Corenants were concluded; Inſtruments of the Con- 
mat of Marriage interchangeably ſeal'd and ſworn. 
to, and a Peace eſtabliſn'd for Ten Years; at the Ex- 
piration of which Term, both the Prince and the Queen 
ſhould be of Age to conſent, ', But when the French 
ling came to be acquainted with theſe Agreements, he 
Wd his Endeavours to break the Match, and diſſolve. 
ite Peace, deſiring to marry the young Queen of Scat- 
ard to his Son Francis, _ was afterwards King of 
trance; and by his Emiſſaries, caus'd ſuch Oppoſition 
to be made, as brought great Troubles to both King- 

dome, who thereupon enter'd upon open Hoſtilities. 


ung Henry at his Death, gave a ſpecial Charge to the 


Lords of his Council, that they ſhould omit 'no Endea- 
urs to effect this Marriage: And after his Death, 
ne Protector purſued the Matter with great Applica- 


unn; but before he attempted any thing by Arms, 
"rote very perſuaſive Letters to the Governour and Noe 


Q 3 bility 


Queen, but was 


245 
leſs ſome Amendments were made in it; and as for the 1 Ed. VF 
Scots, he declared he could not but aſſiſt them, if they xa 


It, 
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An. 154. bility of Scotland about it, but theſe not taking Effect, Head 


he had recourſe to Arms. wly, 1 


The Proc When the Protector had prepar'd all Things for his they /e 


tor enters 


Scotland with 


Expedition againſt Scotland, he left Commiſſions of ab 


hi Army, Lieutenancy to his Brother and other Noblemen, and On 


devolv'd his own Power on the Privy-Council during his MW and e 
Abſence. The Army — at Neucaſtle, and Actior 
were muſter d by the Earl of Warwick, conſiſting of I Lane 0 
130c0 Foot, 2900 "git Horſe, and 1300 Men at Arms, I order, 

commanded in Chief by the Protector, and the Earl of their ! 
Warwick as Lieutenant General, and was the fineſt Ar. being 

my that ever had been ſent to thoſe Parts. They en. MW © muc 
ter d the Borders of Kotland about the Second of Ml fied. 
September,” where they found ſeveral Paſſes abandon'd, Friſone 
and as they march'd, ſeveral ſmall Forts ſurrendred 
upon Summons. On the Ninth the Engliſb arriv'd at 
Fal/ide, where ſeveral Skirmiſhes happen'd between both 
Parties, in which 1300 of the Kots were ſlain. At 
length they arriv'd in Sight of the Scorch Army, which, 
for Number of regular Men, was one of the preateſt 
they had ever brought into the Field, confiſting of 
30000 Men, and a Train of Artillery. In order 
to inflame the Seots, it was rumour'd in the Scotch Ar. 
my, That the Protector was come to carry away the 
__ and enſlave the Kingdom; and to encourage 
them, it was given out, That the French, with a great 


Fife; re 
Elinbur 


they we 
the Blox 


Fleet, were coming to their Aſſiſtance. The Protector, 
that he might be diſengag'd from this unſeaſonable ed. He 
War, upon honourable Terms, ſent a Meſſage to the ud he 
Scots, perſuading them by various Arguments, to conſent I Frrwich ; 
to the Marriage; or elſe to enter into Engagements, 
that their Queen ſhould not be contracted to any other I {ty to ſu 
till ſhe came of Age, and that ſhe ſhould chooſe a Hus- te Marr 
band for herſelf, by the Advice of the States. But the WW Days in 
Scotch Lords were ſo far from hearkening to this Advice, Clory, h 
that, interpreting this Condeſcenfion of the Protector . | 
as the Effect of Fear, and ſuppoſing him to be ſtraitned i Zighty ] 
for Proviſions, they reſolv'd to fall upon him the next I Men in ti 
Day, and retard him this Anſwer, Thar if be wonls e 5 
march back without any Hoſtility, he ſhruld not be moleſted. 
At the ſame time a Perſon went very officiouſſy along WJ Wers to 
with the Trumpeter, and challeng'd the Protector, in I Heir Qui 
the Name of the Earl of Huntley, to decide the Cor h 
troverſy by their perſonal Valour : But the Protector an. Vers not 
ſwer d, He was oblig'd not to fight any other Way, but at « tector h 
J 2 
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Head of his Army, but if he would bring bim Word Rr. 1 Ed. VI. 
wly, that the Scotch would appear upon indifferent Ground, al 


they ſoould be ſure to have Fighting enough, and be would re- 
ward him for his Meſſage with 1000 Crowns. 


On the Tenth of Sptember the Two Armies drew out The Battleat 
and engag'd near Maſſelburgb. At the beginning of the Aue! 


Action, a Cannon Ball from the Ships cut off a whole 
Lane of Men, and put the Highlanders into ſo much Diſ- 
order, that their Officers could not make them keep 
their Ranks: The Earl of Angus charg'd bravely, but 
being repuls'd, the Engliſb —.— in upon the Scots with 
ſo much Fury, that they threw down their Arms and 
fled. There were about 14000 kill'd, and 1500 taken 
Priſoners, a whom was the Earl of Huntley, and 
zoo Gentlemen. The Englifo alſo took all their Artille- 
ry. The Scors fled to Striveling, and left the Country 
open to the Mercy of the Protector, who the next Day 
took Leith; burnt ſome of the Sea-port Towns 
fiſ-; re-took ſome Engliſh Ships from the Score, and laid 
Edinbxrzh, and ſome other Places, waſte : And if, while 
they were under that Conſternation, he had followed 
the Blow, and march'd directly to Striveling, where the 
Governour and young Queen were, it is very probable 
he might have both taken the Place, and put an End 
tothe War. But being inform'd, that his Brother was 
making a Party at Court againſt him, it ſo alarm'd him, 
that he drew off before he had finiſh'd what he intend- 
ed, However, the Scors made Overtures for a Treaty, 
and he order'd them to ſend their Commiſſioners to 
Fewick; and in his Return, took all the Caſtles in the 
Counties of March and Teviotdall ; and caus'd all the Gen- 
try to ſwear to be true to King Edward, and to promote 
the Marriage. After the Protector had been Twenty-five 
Days in Scotland, he return d into England with great 
Glory, having gain'd ſeveral ſtrong Places; bridled the 
Two chief Rivers in the Kingdom by Gariſons ; took 
Lighty Pieces of Cannon, not having loſt above Sixty 
Men in the Expedition. 

The Scors, who had propos 


their Queen to the Dauphin, and put themſelves under 
the Protection of that Crown. e Scotch Commiſſi- 
ders not coming, the Earl of Warwick, whom the Pro- 
tector had left to treat with them, return'd back. The 

Q4 ww 


d a Treaty, but with no The young 
other Intention than to gain Time ; ſent no Commiſſi- —7 
mers to gerwick, but ſent Meſſengers to France, to offer inte Far. 
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An. 1547. Wars continuing, the next Year the Earl of Shretwsbuyy 


Aas ſent againit the Scors, with 15000 Men, and the 
© Rhmegrave aſſiſted the Scyrs with 10000 French, who in 


A Patliament The 


& © er. 


order to get the young Queen out of the Way, and be. 
yond the Power of the Engliſb, provided a Fleet, and 
fajling round the North of Kind, convey'd her ſafe. 
I into France, (tho the Ergli/o Fleet lay to ſtop their 
aſſage) when ſhe was about Six Years of Age. 
tector being return'd, apply'd himſelf to the 
Buſineſs of the Reformation; and in order therety, 
ſummon'd a Parliament: The Day before the o ening 
of- hich, he gave a publick Inſtance how far he was 


| elevated by his Proſperity : For he procur'd a Yatent to 


The Affairs 
of Germany. 


authorize him to fit under a Cloth of State, on the 
Right Hand of the Throne, and to have all the Privile. 
and the Honour done him, that any Uncle of the 
oon ever had. The Lord Rich was made Lord- 
Chancellor, and the fir Act that paſs'd, was a Repeal of 
all Statutes that had made any thing Felony or Treafon 
in the late Reign; particularly of the Six Articles, and 
the Authority given to the King's Proclamations ; as al- 
fo of the Acts againſt Lollards, It alſo repeal'd the 
Power the'King had of annulling' all Laws made till he 
was Twenty-four Vears of Age, and reftrain'd it only to 
annulling them for the Time to come: Another Act paſod 
for the Communion in both Kinds, and that the People 
ſhould always communicate with the Prieſt ; that the 
Biſhops ſhould'be nam'd by the King's Letters Patent, 
and thereupon be conſecrated, and ſhould'all. hold their 
Courts in the King's Name, except. the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, And hy another Act, all the Chantries 
which the late King had not ſeiz'd by virtue of the 
Grant made to him, were given to the King. At laſt, 
a general Pardon was granted, with the common Ex- 
ceptions, among which the Duke of Norfolk was one. 
While theſe Things were tranſacting in Euglond, the 
pu Princes of Germany, who depended upon Aſſiſtance 
om hence, were ruin'd by the Emperor: The Duke 
of Saxony's Forces were defeated, and himſelf taken 
Priſoner; and the Prince of Heſſe not being in Condition 
to hold out againſt the Emperor, was perſuaded to ſub. 
mit, and by Artifice detain'd a Priſoner. This ſo dif 
couraged the Princes and Towns of the Smalcaldich, 
League, that they ſubmitted and purchas'd their Par- 
don, at ſuch Terms as the Victorious Emperor 2 
rd ; | = 1" 
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after this, a general Order was iflued out for the Remo- 
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to impoſe upon them. So that now all Germany, except x Ed. VI. 
Magdeburgh and Breme, lay at his Mercy; and ſeveral Ca» yy 
thedrals were reſtor d to the Biſhops, and Maſs faid in 
them; and in a Diet, the Emperor obtain'd a Decree, 
for the ſole ordering of Religious Affairs. However, 
this Blow given to the Lutherans, was ſo far from bein 
rateful.to the Pope, that he was extremely concern 
at it; for that now Italy was more expos'd to the Em- 
ror's Arms than ever, he having fini ſh'd a War in one 
Fear, which he hoped would have found him Employ- 
ment all his Lite. But now, by a ſpecial Hand of Pro- 
vidence, when Lutheraniſm ſeem'd to be near its Extir- 
ation, an unexpected Accident gave it a wonder- 
F Turn. For when the Emperor's Ambaſſadors became 
rery, troubleſome to the Legates of Trent, and preſs'd 
for a Reformation of Abuſes, and would have. hindred 
them from meddling with Points of. Doctrine, they 
took Advantage of the Death of one who -ſeem'd to | 
have Symproms of the Plague, and remov'd the Coun- = 
cil to Lononia in Itahy. Whereby all the Advantages 
the Emperor hop'd for from the Promiſes of the Prote- 
ſants, to ſubmit to a free general Council, were defeat- 


ed. | 

Upon theſe Advantages the Emperor had gain'd over Foreign Re. 
the Proteſtants, the Foreign Reformers, who generally —— 
had made Germany their Sanctuary, were oblig'd _ 
kek for Security elſewhere ; and being invited into Eng- 
land by the generous Biſhop Cranmer, firſt Peter Martyr 
and Bernard Ochinus came over, and were ſoon follow'd 
by Bucer and Fabius, who were entertain'd by the Biſhop 
at Lambeth, till Proviſion was made for them; Martyr 


being ſent to Oxford, and Bucer and Fabius to Cambridge. 


The Work of Reformation was {till gradually carried An. 1 548. 
en; and great Care was taken to remove what related. . 
either to Ignorance or Superſtition. For Candlemas and The Progreſs 
Lent drawing nigh, Cranmey procur'd an Order of Coun- — in 
cil againſt carrying Candles on Candlemas Day; of England, : 
Aſhes on Aſo-Wedneſday, and of Palms on Palm-Sunday, 

A Proclamation alſo was iſſued out, forbidding the 
creeping to the Croſs, and to aboliſh the taking of Ho- 
ly Bread and Water ; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was authorized to certify in the King's Name, what 


Ceremonies ſhould be afterwards laid afide. Not long 


val 
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An. 1948. val of all Images out of Churches: There were alſo ap. I Court o 
painted 2 — Biſhops and ſome Divines, to exz. to be ſe 

mine the ces of the Church, and fee which of I ,dvis'd t 
them needed Amendment. Firſt they began with the I that had 
Euctar!;', and made a new Office for the Communion, more di 
and Diſtribution of the Sacrament, which differ'd but their Co 
very little from what is now in Uſe, And a Proclama. Tho? 
tion likewiſe was publiſh'd, requiring all to receive it Wl joft all 
with Revereuce. Then they proceeded to Auricular Ml the Que 
Confeſſion, which, being made a mere Trade, was in. yeral M 
tirely thrown out, and private Confeſſion declar'd in. Wl Years, | 
different. After this, they enter'd upon the Conſideration MW Trouble 
of the whole Liturgy, and it was refoly'd to have ſuch 4 ton of 
| one as might bring the Divine Worſhip to a Medium IM the you 
| between the Pomp of Superſtition, and a naked Flatne6, MW Share i 
| And, to comply as much as poflible with what had been I greffes i 
formerly in Uſe, in order to gain the People, they re- nining 
folv'd not to change any Thing, merely in Oppoſition to — 
receiv'd Practices, but rather in Imitation of what Chriſt | 
did, in the Inſtitution of the Two Sacraments of the the Kin 
Goſpel, that confiſted of Rites us'd among the Jew, Wl mediat: 
but bleſs'd by him for higher Purpoſes. It was alſo re- table 
| folv'd, that the whole Worſhip ſhould be in the Engi is 0 
| Tongue, and the Morning and Evening Prayer were put I had pr 
| almoſt in the ſame Method they are now us'd, only the Qt 
there was no Confeſſion or Abſolution. The Liturgy be. her M: 
N ing thus compil'd, was publiſh'd, with a Preface con» i poſſeſs 
; cerning Ceremonies : the ſame is ſtill in the Common cy wit 


Prayer Book. About this Time Biſhop Gardiner, who repairi 
| had been lately releas'd out of his Impriſonment, again gain h. 
0 , rais'd ſome Diſturbances againſt the — Preachers, often f 
| for which he was ſent to the Tower. Deſigi 


Affen in The War ſtill continued in Scotland, and the Engliß King's 
Saule. having fortified Haddington, a Soteb Town, well fituated, Realn 
and in a fruitful Country, the Governour of Scotland to wri 
being join'd by the French, befieg'd it. But the Earl of W Comn 
Shrewsbury coming with a — Army to the Relief of and of 
it, obliged them to raiſe the Siege, and ſupply it with from 
Ammunition and Proviſion. But as the French General this p 
Defſy march'd back to Edinburgh, he committed great Attem 
Outrages upon the Scors: And when the Earl of Shrews- ever u 
bury had retir'd from Scotland, followed him, and made appea 
Inroads into England, but would not allow the Seors any threa 
Share in the Booty, treating them as a conquer'd Peo-- W him 
ple. But Complaints being made againſt him = = 
| u 
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Court of France, he was recall'd. The Scors now began 2 Ed. VI. 
o be ſenſible of their Slavery, and to hate thoſe who Yu 
1dvis'd them to ſend their Queen to France; and becauſe 
that had been done by the Clergy, they began to be the 
more diſpos'd to hearken to ſuch Preachers as expos'd 
their Corruptions and Superſtitions. 
Tho? the Engli/b had preſerv'd Haddington, they had great Dit 
oft all Hopes of the iage of King Edward with ferences be. 
the Queen of Scotland; however, the Protector us'd ſe- — 
jeral Methods to bring the Scots to a Truce for 'Tenthe Admiral 
Years, but to no Effect. In the mean time, greats Brother. 
Troubles were rais'd in his own Family, by the Ambi- 
ton of his Brother the Admiral, who being Uncle to 
the young King as well as himſelf, coveted a larger 
Share in the Government. He had formerly made Ad- 
drefles to the King's Siſter the Princeſs Elizabeth, but ob- 
raining no Hopes of Succeſs, he made very early Ap- 
ons to King Henry's Queen Dowager; who ſo in- 
ently comply'd with him to be married ſo ſoon after 
the — Death, that had ſhe prov'd with Child im- 
mediately after this Marriage, it might have been diſ- 
table, whether it were by King Henry or himſelf. 
is Marriage was conceal'd for ſome Time, till he 
had prevail'd upon the young King to write a Letter to 
the Queen in his Favour ; after which, ſhe publiſh'd 
her Marriage. The Admiral by this Marriage, became 
poſſeſs d of great Wealth, and a more private Intima- 
with the young King; and finding him frequently 
repairing to t 2 Codgings he endeavour'd to 
gain him, and thoſe that were about him, and would 
otten furniſh the King with ſmall Sums of Money. His 
Deſign was to get imſelf made Governour of the 
— Perſon, while his Brother was Protector of the 
Realm: And he had ſo far prevail'd upon the King, as 
to write a Meſſage with his own Hand to the Houſe of 
Commons, to make him ſo; and when the Protector 
and others of his Friends, endeavour d to perſwade him 
from the Proſecution of this Deſign, he broke out into 
this paſſionate Expreſſion, Thar if b was croſs'd in bis 
Attempt, be would make this the blackeſt Parliament that 
ever was in England. Upon this he was fammon'd to 
appear before the Council ; but refufing to come, they 
threatned to turn him out of all his Places, and to ſend 
him to the Tower, This fo terrified him, that he 
ſabmitted 


— 
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An.1548 ſubmitted, and the Protector and he | 
hy Ae _ ee | Gang to be per. The 
Tre Adi Not long after this, the Queen Dowager, the Admi aling 
able Devigns, Tal's Wife, died, not — — of Prion, AP ter for 
her Death, he renew'd his Addreſſes to the Princeſs £1; and alf 
zabc:}but finding that his Brother and the Council would moſt re 
not conſent to it, and knowing if he married againſt Lord A 
their Confent, ſhe would be excluded: the Succeſſion, he Ml © the 
came to the dangerous Reſolution: of ſecuring the Kin 's bim we 
| Perſon, till he had niade an Alteration in the * moully 
ment, fit for his Purpoſe, Accordingly, he fortified his M dt — 
Houſe in the Country; furniſhed it with Magazines; Houſe « 
liſted great Numbers of Men into his Service, and be. 8 483 
gan to make open Complaints, That his Brother deſinn's 18 the 
70 Govern all, and Enſl we th: Nation: He alſo gain'd to Meflag 
| his Party ſeveral of the Nobility, who-envy'd the Pro. had be 
| tector's Greatneſs, by Promiſes, that they ſhould be of Royal | 
the Council, and that the King ſhould marry one of i ©" 
| their Daughters. He was alſo ſupply'd with Money by Os the 
| one Sharrington, Vice- Treaſurer o the- Mint at Brifto/ Hill, A 
| who coin'd much baſe Money for his Uſe. The Pro. Ml en th 
tector employ'd many Perſons to diſſuade him from theſe A 
| dangerous Attempts ; to bring him to a better Temper; Kingdom 
| to offer his readineſs to be reconciled to him, i he this Lo 
| would tetire from Court and publick Buſineſs: But he Ladies 
| continuing violent and untractable, he was oblig' d to which 1 
f proceed to Extremitics. Whereupon many Articles of War: 
| were drawn up againſt him, both of his Deſigns againſt ſirward 
the State, and Male Adminiſtration of his Office, © In Afrer 
attempting to. get into his Cuſtody the Perſon of the. I Mad 
46 King, and Government of the Realm ; for endea- on a Pic 
* vouring to marry the Lady Elizabeth, the King's and Th 
<« Siſter ; for perſuading the King, in his tender Age, to Virgin | 
ce take upon him the Government of himſelf and King- jrle, an 
dom. As to his Office, That he had entertain d ſeveral pulled t 
* Pirates ”. To prove theſe and many more Articles, nals of 
both Witneſſes and Letters under his own Hand, were brick p 
produc'd againſt him. Concerning theſe Matters, he was nals we 
examin'd by. the Council in the Tower; but he refuſing Two H 
to give any particular Anſwers, and telling them, he ex- weeple 
pected a fair and open Tryal, they acquainted the IM: Nr 
Ling with 1t, and defir'd the Matter might be referr'd aorned 
to the Parliament, which he granted, . . 
a - . | led t 
| The lulicier 
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The Parliament being met, an Act was made for Re- An. 1549. 
aling the Laws for the Celibacy of the Clergy ; ano- 3 Ed. VI. 
ther for confirming the Liturgy, under ſevere Penalties, + 


and alſo to enjoin the eating of Fiſh in Lent. 


Lord Admiral. The Judges and Council having gi- 
ren their Opinions, that the Articles produc'd againſt 
him were High Treaſon, the Houſe of Lords unani- 
moully gave their Aſſent to the Bill, only the Protector, 
out of natural Pity, defir'd Leave to withdraw. The 
Houſe of Commons were divided, many of them argu- 
ing againſt ſuch Attainders without a Tryal, or bring- 
ing the Accuſed to make his Anſwers: But at length a 
Meflage coming from the King to proceed as the Lords 
had begun, the Bill paſs'd, and ſoon after had the 
Royal Aﬀent, and a Warrant was Sign'd for his Exe- 
cution, by the Protector and Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


But the The Admi- 
moſt remarkable Tranſaction was the Attainder of the ——— 


On the Twentieth of March he was Beheaded on Tower He is Exe- 


Hil, All the Account to be met with of his Behaviour 
upon the Scaffold is, that he declar'd, That he had ne- 
ver committed or meant any Triaſon againſt the King or 
Kingdom. Dr. Latimer declar'd in a Sermon, That while 
this Lord was a Priſoner in the Tower, he wrote to the 
Ladies Mary and Elizabeth, to revenge his Death; 
which the former ſome Time after did upon the Earl 
of Warwick, whe was accounted to have very much 
firwarded the Ruin of the Admiral. 


After the Death of his Brother, the Protector ſet his The building 
Mind upon building him a ſtately Palace in the Strand, f Semnſe 


on a Piece of Ground on which ſtood a Pariſh Church, 
and Three Epiſcopal Houſes, the one Dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, the other to the Biſhops of Worceſter, Litcb- 
fell, and Landaff. Having gotten them in his Hands, he 
pulled them down, to build his Palace with the Mate- 
nals of them : Which being done, and the intended Fa- 
brick projected, the Workmen found, that more Mate- 
rals would be wanting to finiſh it, than the Church and 
Two Houſes Demoliſhed would afford. Therefore the 
dteeple, and moſt part of the Church of St. Jobn of 
Jeruſalem near Smithfield, erected and moſt beautifully 
dorned not long before by Docray, the Prior of that 
Church, was min'd-and blown up, and the Stones ap- 
plied to this ſpacious Building. And thefe not being 
wicient, the Cloiſter of St. Paul's on the North fide 


of 


Houſe, 
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An. of the Church, in a Place call'd Pardon Church Yar] 
1549 k » and 
i. Dance of Death, very curiouſly wrought about the 


Various Opi- 


Cloiſter, and a Chapel that in the midſt of the 
Church Yard ; alſo the Charnel Houſe, that ſtood on 
the South fide of St. Pau/'s, with the Chapels, Tombs 
and Monuments therein, were beaten down, the Bone; 
of the Dead carried into Finsbury Fields, and the Stone; 
converted to this Building: And it is conſtantly affirm'4 
that he intended to have pulled down the Church « 
St. Margaret in Weſtminſter, for the ſame End, aud that 
the ſtanding of it was only preſerved by his Fall. 
About this Time there ſtarted up a certain fort of 


nions in Re- People called Goſpellers, who held peculiar Notions as to 


bgion. 


fancy of Mind. Theſe Severities were a great Blemiſh 


God's Providence and Puniſhments, making God the 
Author of Evil. Much about the ſame Time, the 4 
haßt iſts from Germany, began to broach their For 
in England. They denied Infant-Baptiſm, the 'Trinity, 
and Divinity of Chriſt, and maintained other Heterodox 
Opinions. Some of the Principal of them were conven'd 
before the Arch-Bi ſnop of Canterbury, and other Divines 
and Civilians, of whom ſome were diſmiſſed only with 
Admonition, ſome ſentenc'd to make a Recantation, and 
others condemned to bear their F aggots at St. Paul's 
Croſs. But Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent, 
who denied the Incarnation of Chriſt, was more ſeverely 
handled: Who being above meaſure conceited of her No. 
tions, ſcornfully rejected all Inſtructions; for which be- 
ing condemned as an obſtinate Heretick, ſhe was deliver 
over to the ſecular Power, and condemned to be burnt, 
But the tender young King could not, without much 
difficulty, be perſuaded to fign the Warrant for her 
Execution: And when, — over- powered by Cranmer's 
Sollicitation, he did fign it, he told the Archbiſhop, with 
Tears in his Eyes, That ſince be reſigned himſelf to bu Judy: 
ment, if be ſmned, —— lie at by Door. This ſo _ 
ſtruck the Arch-Biſhop, that both he and Ridley too 

her Home to their Houſes, in order to make Trial how 
far Reaſon and Gentleneſs might prevail with her ; but 
ſhe growing more inſolent, was at laſt burnt, ending her 
Life with ſuch indecent Jeers and Reproaches, that ſhe 
was juſtly thought more fit for a Mad-houſe, than a Stake, 
After her a Dutchman, named George Van Parre, was con- 
demned and burnt, for denying the Divinity of Chrif 
He was a Man of exemplary Piety, and died with great Con- 
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to the Reformers, and gave Occaſion to the Papiſts to ay, 3 Rd. VI. 


That the Prote/tants only condemn'd Cruelty, when it 
was exerciſed on themſelves, of which they made great 
Uſe in the next Reign; and when Craumer and Kidlry 
ſuffered the like Puniſhment in that Reign, it was 
thought a juſt Retaliation upon them, | 


255 


At this Time violent Commotions were cauſed among &,.,, Tu: 


the common 


People, by the Nobility and Gentry, who mules abour 


finding more Profit by their Wooll than their Corn, Incloſures. 


did generally incloſe their Grounds, and turn them into 
Paſture; which employing but a few Hands, not only 

t Numbers were out of Employment, but the poorer 
3 under great Apprehenſions of being reduced to 
geit Miſery ; eſpecially fince Marriage being allowed 
to all, the Numbers of the People encreaſed ; and the 
Abrogation of many Holidays, and the putting down 
of Pi 822 es, gave them more Time to work. The 
King himfelf wrote a Diſcourſs about it, and the Pro- 
teftor being of a juſt and compaſſionate Temper, was 
2 great Friend to the common People, and complained 

atly of the Oppreſſion of the Landlords. He there- 
. contrary to the mon of the Council, put forth a 
Proclamation againſt all New Incloſures, and for indem- 
nfying the People for what was paſt, The Commons 
therefore, ſeeing the Protector was ſo much on their fide, 
ſell to committing great Outrages ; This afterwards gave 
his Adverſaries ＋ to object againſt him, that 
the Diſturbances in the Nation, were chiefly owing to 
bis ill Conduct. | 


Theſe Inſurrections began firſt in Devonſhire, where the The Rebel: 
duperſtition of the Prieſts adding to the Rage of the Peo- lion in De- 


1 the Rebels ſoon came to be 100co Strong, headed . 


y the Lord Arundel: Againſt theſe the Lord Ruſſe! was 
ſent, but with a Force too ſmall to reduce them. They 
then ſent their Demands to the Court, which were That 
the old Service and Ceremonies might be reſtored ; that 
the Act of the Six Articles, and the Decrees of Gene- 
* ral Councils, might again be in Force; that the Bible 
in Engliſb might — ed in; that Preachers ſhould pray 
* for Souls in Purgatory; that Cardinal Poole ſhould be 
" reſtored ; that half the Abbey Lands ſhould be reſto- 
red to found Two Abbeys in every County; and that 
"2 Gentleman of 100 Marks a Year, ſhould have 
but one Servant.” Arch-Biſhop Cranmer wrote a large 
luſwer to theſe Demands ; ſhewing, © The —_— 

ce 
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An.1549. © and Superſtition of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, and Afte 


« of the whole of that Worſhip of which they were ſo MW Provo! 
« fond ; that the Amendments and Alterations which Aion 
had been made, were according to Scripture, and the WM \ayor 
« Cuſtoms of the Primitive Church; and that their be. MW among 
ing fond of a Worſhip, which they did not underſtand. MI The M 
and their deſire of being ill kept in Ignorance without Ml dine at 
* the Scriptures, ſhewed, That their Prieſts had 1 Mayor 
greater Influence over them than Reaſon.” After thiz W tim, a 
the King ſent them a threatning Meſſage for their Re. MW vith g 
bellion; and in the Concluſion, they were earneſtly in. Wl the if 
vited to accept of the King's Mercy. | him, th 


The Rebels But all this giving no Satisfaction to the Rebels, they MW requirir 


beliege Ex- 
cer, 


marched with all their Forces to beſiege Exeter, having Dinner 
the conſecrated Hoſt under a Canopy, with Croſſes, comp! 
Banners, Candleſticks, and other Utenſils, born before Ml of the 
them. They were ſo infolent in their Speeches, as to Wl fver'd | 
threaten, They would ſhortly meaſure all the Silks and Sat. big me 
tens in Exeter by the Length of their Bows, However, theſe Hand. 
menacing Boaſts did not terrify the Citizens ſo much, MW the 
but that they were as gallantly reſolved to defend the {Wt u 
City, as the other were deſperately bent to force it. The , {ai 
Rebels ſet Fire to the Gates, and made Mines, but theſe rade for 
not taking effect, they reſolved to reduce it by Famine ; u ea! 
and after a Siege of many Days, the Citizens were re- WW ny: ! 
duced to ſuch Extremities, that their Bread was made ¶ Defence 
of Bran, and their beſt Meat was Horſe Fleſh. But Not f 
amidſt theſe Miſeries, they were mightily encouraged I been a a 
by an Aged Citizen, who brought forth all his Provifions, Wot the cc 
and told them, That as he did communicate to them hi Store, ¶ that he 
ſo be would participate of their Wants, and would fred on the Orders, 
one Arm, and fight with the other, before be would conſent I that he 
to ſerrender the City into the Hands of the Rebels, But after W that he 
they were reduced to theſe Neceſſities, the Lord Ruſſe, WO arſhal 
aſſiſted by the Lord Gray and Spinola, flew 1000 of the Wis Sery: 
Rebels, raiſed the Siege, and relieved the half. ſtarvd WW bz bave 
Citizens, whoſe Loyalty and Bravery the King rewarded ears, ſa. 
with an Increaſe of Privileges. This Day has been ever He his V 
fince obſerved among them, as an Annual Feſtival and I Tree. 
Day of Thankſgiving for their happy Deliverance. Aru. Mer, bi 
del and the reſt of the Chiefs, were taken and Executed, Nitrate. 
and the Vicar of St. Thom u, a Ring-leader in this Rebel- % Ka 
lion, was Hanged in his Popiſh Attire, and his Beads at knave ; | 


his Girdle, on the Top of his own Tower. this, ſeve 
8 | After NMS V 
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After this Sedition was ſuppreſſed, Sir Anthony Nn gſton, 
Provoſt Marſhal of the King's Army, was guilty of an — 
Action deemed uncivil, cruel and inhuman, One Beyer, The Mayor 
Mayor of Bodmin in Cornwa/, was obſerv'd to have been — 
among the Rebels, but rather by Conſtraint than Choice. 1ufiu Law, 
The Marſhal in a Letter, ſent him Word, that he would g 
dne at his Houſe on a certain Day appointed; the 
Mayor provided a very handſome Entertainment for 
tim, and receiv'd him, and a large Company with him, 
with great Courteſy. A little before Dinner, he took 
the Mayor aſide, and whiſpering him in the Ear, told 
tim, that Execution mult that Day be done in the Town, 
requiring him to get a Gallows ſet up by that time 
Dinner was ended. The Mayor very diligently got it 
xcompliſh'd. As ſoon as Dinner was over, he enquired 
of the Mayor, If the Work was done? the Mayor an- 
fyer'd him, That it was, 1 pray you, ſays the Provoſt, 
rin me to the Place, and very friendly took him by the 
Hand. Being conducted to the Place, and looking up- 
on the Gallows, he aſk'd the Mayor, "Whether be thouaht 
it 45 ſirong enough ? The Mayor reply'd, Yes, dor bt eff. 
Vel, faid the Provoſt, then get you up preſently, for it is 
made for 'yeu, I hope, ſaid the Mayor, you mean not 45 
jou ſpeak, * In Faith I do, ſays the Provoſt, there n no Re- 
medy : You have been a Rebel. And ſo, without Reſpite or 
Defence, he was hang'd immediately. = 
Not far from the fame Place dwelt a Miller, who had 
been a buſy Actor in this Rebellion; who being afraid 
of the coming of the Provoſt Marſhal, told his Servant, 
that he had Occation to go from Home; giving him 
Orders, that if any one ſhould enquire after the Miller, 
that he ſhould ſay, that himſelf was the Miller, and 
that he had been ſo for three Years. The Provoſt 
Marſhal came ſoon after, and enquired for the Miller; 
his Servant came forth, and ſaid be was the Man. How 
ling have you kept this Mill? faid the Provoſt. Theſe three 
tears, ſays the Man. The Provoſt preſently command- "IEEE 
ed his Men to ſeize him, and hang him upon the next hun hang d 
Tree, Then the Fellow cry'd out, that he was not the inſtead of 
her, but the Miller's Man. Sir, ſays the Provoſt, Id. Mer: 
ul take you at yorr Word; if you are the Miller, you're a 
nly Knave 3 if you are not the Miller, you are 4 lying 
nave ; fo be which you will, you ſhall be ban vd. Upon | 
this, ſeveral told him, he was not the Millir, but the | 
Miler's Man, And «hat then? {aid he; Can he do by | 
Vo 1 . R Maſter 
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Maſter better Service than to be hang'd for him? a | 

88-1549 to be hang'd without me ado. ang 

A Rebellion While the Rebels were up in Devonſbire, another Re. 
in Nell. bellion broke out in Norfolk, on the twentieth of 5, 

The Riſing firſt began at Attleborough, but was not very 

conſiderable till the fixth of Jy, when their Nunten 

were very much encreas'd, and were headed by one K 

a Tanner at Windham, The firſt Pretence for this Infur. 


rection, was only Incloſures, many of which they threw Ships; 

down; but when they thought themſelves grown {trayg Wl vbere 
by a great encreaſe of their Numbers, nothing would fl. N all's, * 
tisfy them, but the total Suppreſſion of the Gentry, and Tor 
the removing bad Counſellors from about the King, andi was 
other Things to be done in favour of the old Religion «:; wi 
Concerning which, they made large . City of 
to the King and People. The Sheriff of Norfolk camel inted * 
to them, and in the King's Name, commanded them toi u whic 
diſperſe ; but had he not been well mounted, he hadi night b 
bardly got off with his Life, After this, they march'4M N bri 
directly toward Norwich, and poſſeſs'd themſelves o lis Forc 
Mouſ»o/d Hill; where they had not only a fair Proſpet, de Wa 
but a full Command of the City. To this Place, many bout, | 
reſorted out of Suffolk and Norfolk; many for Want, but v fre t 
the moſt out of a turbulent Mind, and a Notion of Le-M paſst 
velling. In all Places thereabouts, Beacons were fir d, t 
and Bells rung, as Signals to call greater Numbers to He Aſa 
the Inſurrection; and in a ſhort Time, they were come bled, th 
to be 20000, but rather a Multitude than an Army. 1 N 
t 


From hence they ſent out their Parties, who rang d up 

and down through all the Neighbouring Places, ing elves fi 

ing away what Goods they thought fit ; and ſuch Quan. deadly 

tity of Deer out of Parks, Beaſts, and other Proviſion I ume, a 

that a fat Sheep was fold in their Camp for four Pence. MW a0 

Their Actions, as in other Rebellions, were gloſs dM The 

over with the young Pretences of Religion and Juſtice. nuch, t 

They had for their Chaplain one Conyers, a vicious Per- I brſhing 

ſon, who read Prayers to them Morning and Evening, nith gre 

and ſometimes preach'd to them; as alfo did ſome 

others, either by Entreaty or Force, But Dr. Parke, af- 

terwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ina Sermon to them, ber, but 

laid their wicked Practices ſo open, that it had like to t able 

; have coſt him his Life. As for their Adminiſtration o They al 
| | Juſtice, they had a Bench under a Tree, where Kt ufu-W*ns wh 
ally fate; and with him, two of every Hundred M100 of 


where their Companies had been rais'd, aſſuming to forced t 
| themſelves MW Horſe f. 
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ter, but 
wt able to get into a ſufficient 
They alſo recei vd much Damage by thoſe of the Citi- 
ens who favour'd the Rebels from 
loo of them periſh'd that way, and the reſt were 
ſuced to retire out of the City. The Lord Sheffeld's 
dorſe fell with him into a Ditch, by which Means he 
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themſelves the Power of Judicature. Here Complaints 3 Ed. VI. 
rere exhibited and examin'd both againſt them of their yo 
own Company, and any Gentlemen of the County; of : 
zom ſome were forc'd to join them; others were im- 

riſon'd, and many rudely handled. From hence War- 
ants were ſent forth in the King's Name, whereby Ord- 
nance, Powder and Shot, were commanded out of the 
Ships ; and other warlike Proviſions out of Houſes 
where it could be found. This Tree was ever after 
call'd, The Oak of Reformation, | 

To reduce theſe to Reaſon, the Marqueſs of Northamp- Ihe Mar: 
n was ſent with 1500 Horſe, and a Colibany of Itali- queſs of 
n; who ſetting up his Standard within a Mile of the — 
City of Norwich, the Citizens, upon his Summons, re- the Rebels, 
ſorted to 1t, and preſented to him the City Sword ; u 
m which, he entred the City. The Rebels about Mit. 
igt began bo Pay upon the City with their Artillery, 
ery briſkly, Upon this the Marqueſs directed part of 
bis Forces to rampart the Gates, and ruinous Places of 
he Walls; which the Rebels obſerving, with a hideous 
Shout, furiouſly aſſaulted the City: Some endeavour'd 
vfre the Gates; ſome to mount the Walls; and ſome 
b paſs the River. The Fight laſted Three Hours, with 

t Obſtinacy on both Sides, the Rebels maintaining 

e Aſſault with the utmoſt Rage: Some, when ſo diſa- 
bled, that they could ſcarce hold their Weapons, would 
endeavour to ſtrike at their Enemy; others, who were 
truſt through the Body with a Spear, would run them- 
klres further on, to reach thoſe who gave them that 
deadly Wound; but at length their Obſtinacy was over- 
wme, and they, return'd to their Camp, with the Loſs. 
r 

The remaining part of the Night, which was not 
much, the — Soldiers within the City, ſpent in re- 
teſhing themſelves; but the next Morning, the Rebels 
nith greater Strength and better Order, enter'd the Ci- 
ty by the Hoſpital, and began a moſt deſperate Surprize. 

e Ma neſes Forces were not only rer in Num- 
iſpers'd about in divers Streets, and were 
to oppoſe them. 


e Houſes ; ſo that 
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An. 1549. was taken by the Rebels; and pulling off his Helmet 
WAL to ſhew them who he was, a Butcher with a Club, krock'd 
him on the Head. Divers Gentlemen were taken Pri. 
The Rebels in this Encounter loſt about 1:; 
Men. After this Defeat of the King's Forces, they 


ſoners. 


plunder d many Parts of the City; fir'd the Houſes 
of thoſe they thought not to be their Friends; and com. 
mitted divers Outrages. 


The Earl of The Report of this Repulſe being carried to Court, 
Warwick ſent the Earl of Warwick was ſent againit the Rebels, with 


againſt them. 


an Army of 600 Foot, and 1530 Horſe; with Orders 
to offer the Rebels Pardon, if they would ſubmit ; but 
this they rejected with Scorn. Then the Earl planted 
his Cannon againſt St. Stephen's Gate, and ſet Pioneers 


to work againſt the Brazen Gate: The Cannon againſt 


St. Stephen's Gate, did ſuch Execution, that the Port. 
cullis and Gate were ſoon broken down, and a Way 
open'd into the City. The Deputy Mayor open'd f. 
wick Gate, where the Earl enter'd, and Sofſels'd himſelf 
of the Market-place. At theſe Entrances about 130 of 
the Rebels were ſlain, 6 taken Priſoners, and hang'd 
by Martial Law. The Earl having gotten Poſſeſſion of 
the City, ramparted the Gates, except that toward 
Mouſhold, where he planted good Artillery, But the 
Rebels fell furiouſly” upon the Gates; beat back the 
Guards; ſlew the principal Gunners; carried away the 
Artillery, and Cart Loads of Ammunition. In this 
Engagement, Boys were obſerv'd to be ſo deſperately 
reſolute, as to pull Arrows out of their own Fleſh, and 
tw them to the Archers to be ſhot again. Hereupon 


the Earl was forc'd to block up thoſe Gates as he 


had done the reſt; but the City was fo weak, it could 
nardly be defended. | | 
The Seditious being now furniſh'd with Artillery, Pow- 
derand Shor, batter d Biſhopſgate, and ruined a great part 
of the Walls on that Side of the City; they alſo paſs d 
the River, and attack'd the Earl's Men in the Streets, 
and fir'd divers Places, deſtroying two Pariſhes intire- 
ly, and afterwards return'd to their Camp. The next 


Morning the Earl being informed the Rebels had for- 
ſaken Moſbold Hill, and retir'd to a Place call'd Duſing- 
Dale, where by a Prophecy they expected great Succeſs, 
was very glad, becauſe his Horſe could be of but little 
Service there: He thereupon ſent all his Horſe out of 
the Town, and they were drawn up in Order of E * 
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The Reign of K EDWARD VI. 
The Rebels in like Manner rang'd themſelves for Fight, 


placing all the Gentlemen whom they had taken Priſo oY 


bers, in the Front, The Earl, before he began the 
Charge, ſent them an Offer of Pardon, a few of the 
Principal excepted, They „ anſwer'd this 
Offer with a great Shot, which woun ed the pers. & 
Standard Bearer in the Thigh, and his Horſe in the 


Shoulder. ; 


The Earl being then n_—_ _ ye — The Rebels 
roops gave ſo reſolute ſabmit. 


the Battle; and immediately his 
1 Charge, and with ſuch Diſcretion, that moſt of the 
Captive Gentlemen, who were plac'd in the Front, 
eſcap'd without Harm. Theſe were ſo well ſeconded 
by the light Horſe, that in a ſhort Time they broke the 
Rebels, and chas'd them above three Miles, killing about 
00. In the mean time, thoſe who guarded the Ar- 
tllery and Baggage, enclos'd themſelves with Carriages 
and a Trench, — pitch'd Stakes to keep off the Horſe, 
reſolving to make a reſolute Defence, The Earl again 
offer d them their Pardon if they would ſubmit, or 
otherwiſe he would ſhew them no Mercy. They an- 
ſwer'd, They expeſged nothing but Death by the Sword, if they 
ſod upon their Defence ; by the Halter, if rhey yielded; there- 
fore, they cFoſe to die like Soldiers, rather than Dogs. 

The Earl ſent again, to know if they would accept 
of Pardon, if he came himſelf in Perſon and of- 
ferd it. They anſwer'd, They efteem'd him to be ſo bonour- 
able, that from bimſelf they would readil embrace it. SO 
ke rode to them, and commanded their Pardon to be 
read to them, and engag'd his Honour, that it ſhould 
be perform'd. Upon this, the Rebels immediately 
threw down their Arms, and cry'd, Long live King Ed- 
ward, Ker getting a good Horſe, fled, and was taken 
the next Day in a Barn, with his Brother Wiſliam, who 
were ſent Priſoners to London, and from thence were 
carried back to be executed in Norfolk : Robert was 
hang'd in Chains upon Norwich Caſtle, and his Brother 
Wiliam was hang'd upon Mimondbam Steeple ; nine of 
the principal were hang'd upon ſo many Boughs of the 
at of Reformation, where Ret held his Court; of whom 
two were ſeducing Prophets, and one a moſt ex- 
ellentCannonier, who had done extraordinary Service 
to the Rebels, and much Damage to the King's Forces. 
This Deliverance was for many Years celebrated by the 
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An. 1549 · Inhabitants of Norwich, on the twenty. ſecond of 4850 


with publick Thankſgiving. 


A Rebellion About the ſame Time another Sedition was rais'd in 


in Terk ſhire, 


Yorksbire, at a Place call'd Sor; the chief Movers gf 
it were William Ombler, Gentleman; Dale, a Pariſh. 
Clerk ; and 2 a Poſt : They took Encourage. 
ment from a Prop ecy 5 That there would be a Time whe 
there ſhould be no King ; when the Nobility and Gentry ſouull 
be deſtroy'd ; when the Realm ſhould be rul'd by four Ge 
wernours, elected by the Commoners, who ſpould bold a Par. 
liament in motion, which ſhould begin at the South and North 
Seas of England : They fancying that the preſent wa 
the Time, and that the Rebellions in Devonſhire, Nur. 


foll;, and Yorkshire, ſhould draw together to accompliſh 


this Prophecy; by firing Beacons, and ringing of Bells 
had got together about 3000 Men, Their Pretences 
were, To reſtore the Church to her ancient Rites ; to 
«. relieve the Poor; to abate the Rich; and to eaſe the 
“ Kingdom of Taxes. ” This great Work of Reforma. 
tion they. began, with putting to Death, without any 
royocation, one W bite a Gentleman, and Savaye a Mer. 
chant, whom they met in their Way, e. Bodies 
they left naked upon the Wild near mor: After this, 
they march'd to the Eft Riding in Yor'5i, their Com- 
pany daily encreaſing; but no ſooner was the King's 
rdon offer d them, but moſt of them accepting it, 
diſpers'd, leaving Ombler and Dale almoſt alone ; who 
riding about like Madmen from Town to Town, charg. 
ing the Pzople in the King's Name, to aſſemble at Hun. 
manby, were apprehended, and ſoon after, with four 
others of the moſt Tumultupus, were executed at 
Fork. | | 
After this, the Protector and his Party, thinking that 
Fear was a greater Cauſe of Diſorders than Impunity, 
publiſh'd in the King's Name a general Pardon, with 
ſome few Exceptions; but this was oppos'd by many of 
the Council, who thought it Mercy too profuſe, and 
were for keeping the common People under the Laſh. 
In the mean time, the French King ſeeing England ſo 
diſorder d by theſe. Commotions, reſolv'd to take the 
Advantage of them, and re-gain the Town of Boloizn, 
and accordingly march'd his Army againſt it, altho' he 
had told the E7/ Ambaſſador but three Days before, 
That on th: Faith of a Gentleman, he would not begin a War, 
till he bad firſt gzvenWarning, Theſe Misfortunes cording 
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thick one _ the back of another, did much perplex 3 Ed. VI. 
3 


the Council; therefore to implore Divine Direction ix 
this difficult Conjuncture, a Solemn Faſt was proclaim' d 4 Fatt pro: 
at Court, upon which Archbiſhop Cranmer preach'd an 
excellent Sermon. _ 

The Engl Affairs Abroad were now but in bad Con- Ihe State ot 
dition, for both the Scors and French, laying hold on the che EI 
Opportunity, were reſoly'd to make the beſt Advantage Ars 4; 
they could of it. The Scots having almoſt entirely cut o 
the Garriſon, took the Caſtle of Broughty. But the Engli/h, 
expecting that they would befiege Haddington, took care 
to ſupply that well, which diſcourag d the Sts from at- 
tempting it; but the neighbouring Country being laid 
waſte, they were oblig'd to ſend all their Proviſions from 
gert ick, which render'd the charge of keeping it ſo great, 
that the Protector thought it more adviſable to abandon 
it, and ſent Orders to the Garriſon to demoliſh the 
Works, and return to England. The French King alſo 
having drawn down his Army towards Boloign, had 
taken moſt of the Forts that were about it, and beſieg'd 
t himſelf in Perſon; but the Plague raging in his Camp, 
he left the Army under Admiral Coligni; who not being 
able to cut off their Communication by Sea, having con- 
tinued the Siege rill Winter, was oblig'd to raiſe it; 
however, he lodg'd the greateſt part of his Army in the 
neighbouring Forts; ſo that the Town was in danger of 
being loſt the next Year. | 

Affairs were now in great Diſorder both at Home and A Fation 
Abroad, and the Protector being advertis'd that the next — 
Year the King of France reſolv'd to bend his whole Force 
againſt Boloign, enter'd into a deep Conſultation with his 
Friends what ſhould be done in that Affair: Whether it 
vas better to deliver up Boloigu to the French by a Treaty, 
or to engage in a War to preſerve it, which would not 
only be very chargeable, but alſo very hazardous in thoſe 
unſettled Times. He was for delivering it up, but his 
Enemies, who were a Majority in Councd, were againſt - 
it; becauſe they were ſenſible, that a general Peace would 
put the whole Nation into his Hands, whereas the Con- 
tinuance of the War would ruin him. He alſo propos'd to 
the Council, whether it were not more adviſable to make 
an End of the War with Scotland, ſince there was no poſſi- 
bility of compaſſing the Marriage, upon account of which it 
was firſt begun; but all his Enemies frenuouſl oppos'd this 
Motion alſo, for the former Reaſons. The Earls of War- 

=O” wick 
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An, 549. uch and Southampton were chief of the Party; the one 
npected to be the principal Manager of the State, if tle 
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Protector was remov'd, and the other hated him tor tours. 
ing him out of his Place. The Protector now found his 
Power declining, and many 'Things concurr'd toraiſe him 
Enemies. The Clergy hated him tor his induſtrious pro- 
moting the Change ot Religion, and for enjoying ſo nian 
of the Biſhops beſt Manors. Ihe Gentry were incens d 
againſt him for nen the Commons. The Nobilit 
envy'd him for the High Station he had obtain'd; 1 
many were diſguſted at his taking off his Brother's Head. 
The Privy Counſellors complain'd, that he was grown to 
arbitrary, that he ſcarce regarded any Oppoſition made by 
the Majority to any of his Proceedings. They objecded 
againſt him, that the Places about 0% di were loſt by his 
Neglect, and that it was Miſmanagement that the Garri- 
ſon was recalPd from Haddington. They reminded him 
of the Conditions upon which he was firſt made Protector, 
by which he was limitted to act nothing without their Ad. 
vice; and many things of the like nature. They generally 
oppos'd his Propoſition for a Treaty with France. And the 
Faction againſt him grew too ſtrong for the Oppolition 
made by thoſe few Friends he had, and they were re- 
ſolv'd to ſtrip him of his exorbitant Greatneſs, and 

reduce him to an Equality with themſelves. 

The Protector ſeeing things run thus againſt him remov'd 
the King to Hampton-Court, and plac'd many of his own 
Creatures about him: this heightened the Animoſities of 
the Privy Council againſt him, upon which Nine of them 
aſſembled at E/y-Forſ, raking upon them the Name and 
Authority of the Council. The Kine ſent Secretary Petre 
to demand the Reaſon of their aſſembling together, but 
inſtead of returning with an Anſwer, he join'd himſelf to 
them. The next Day two Letters were brought almoſt 
at the fame Initant to the Lord Mayor, being aſſembled 
with the Aldermen in the $ui/4 Hall; one from the King 
and the Lord Protector, to provide 1990 Men arm'd, for 
the King's Defence, and another from the Lords at London, 
for 2000 Men, to aid them in Defence of the King's Per- 


ſon. Upon this the Court reſolv'd to arm 100 Horſe, 


and 400 Foot, and return'd the King Anſwer, That they 
would be ready, upon any Neceſſity, to apply all their 
Forces, either for his Defence or his Honour : But they 
entreated him to hear ſuch Complaints as were objected 
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The Reign of KE DWARD VI. 


in the Field. To the Lords, they anſwer'd, That they 3 Ed. VI. 
were ready to join with them in their dutitul Fetition to te: 


King; but to join with them in Arnis they could not upon 
that ſudden Reſolve. The next Day the Lords at London 
{ent Letters to the Lords at Windſor, to which Place the 
Lord Protector had remov'd the King, as being a Place 
of greater Security, In theſe Letters they made a large 
Declaration of the Protector's Male-Adminiſtration and 
dangerous Deſigns; and that they reſoly'd to provide for 
the Safety ot the King and Kingdom. They alſo ſent 
Letters all over England, deſiring the Aſſiſtance of the 
Nobility and Gentry. Both the City of London, and the 
Lieutenant of the Lower declar'd for them. Alfo ſeven 
more of the Privy Council join'd themſelves to them. 
Then they all wrote to the King, complaining of the 
Protector's Obſtinacy, Avarice, Ambition; his raſh En- 
gagements into Wars; his Negligences, Deceits; his refu- 
uin to hearken to their Counſels, tho? the late King had 
let: the Government of his Perſon and Kingdom to them 
in common; and that the Protector was advanc'd to that 
Dignity over them, upon Conditions which he had little 
regarded: Therefore they deſir'd the King to make a 
good Conſtruction of their Intentions and Proceedings. 
Herewith Sir Robert Wingfild, Captain of the Guard, 
was ſent from the Lords to Windſor, who ſo well perſua- 
ded the King both of the Loyal Affection of the Lords 
towards him, and of their moderate Deſires againſt the 
Protector, that he was remov'd from the King's Perſon, 
and a Guard ſet upon him till the next Day, when the 
Lords were appointed to be there. 


The next Day the Council went to Mindſor, having The Pro- 
frlt ſent three of their Number to take Care that the Pro- —_ and 
tector and ſome of his Favourites ſhould be confin'd to ſent to the 
their Lodgings; theſe Lords coming before the King, Tower. 


did again run over their Charge againſt the Protector, 
and made great Proteſtations of their Duty to the — 3 
adviſing him to beware of ſuch as were rich, powerful, 
ambitious and miſchievous, affirming it would be more 
ſor his Safety, if this great Authority were committed 
to many, who could not ſo readily unite to act any _ 
to his prejudice, as if the whole Management was plac' 
in one. The King received them very favourably, and 
aſſur'd them he took all they acted in the beſt Senſe. 
The next Day the Protector was brought to London, as 
if he had been a Captive carried in Triumph. He rode 
thraugh 
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An. 1549. through Hol born, between the Earls of Southampton and 
WAR Huntington, and was follow'd by 300 Lords and Gentle. 
men; At Ho{lourn Bridge ſeveral Aldermen attended on 
Horſeback, the Citizens ſtanding with Halberts on each 
fide of the Street. At Soper- lane he was receiv'd by the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, and divers Knights, who, 
with a great Train of Officers and Attendants bearing 
Halberts, carried him to the Tower, 

The King is Soon after the King was brought back to Hampton. 
brought 9 Cexcrr, and ſeven of the Lords and four Knights were ap. 
ointed by turns to attend his Perſon. As for Affairs of 
tate, the Government of them was committed to the 

whole Body of the Council, Soon after this, the Kin 

rode to his Houſe in Su ,., call'd Ste Place, an 
there din d: After Dinner he rode in great ſtate to We}. 
minſter ; the Deſign of which was, to let the People ſee, that 
there was no diminution of the Safety or Glory of the 

King by the Duke's Impriſonment. 

The Articles When the Duke had breath'd a ſmall time in the Torer, 
int the {ome Lords of the Council were ſent to him; who after a 
ſhort Preface, mentioning how great the Amity had been 
between them, then acknowledging what Services 
he had done for the Common-wealth, but yet interlard- 
ing it with ſome Errors and Defects, with which they 
ſeem'd to reproach him, they at laſt preſented him 
ſeveral Articles, as from the reſt of lo Vie Council, 
deſiring his preſent Anſwer, whether he would acknow- 
ledge them to be true, or ſtand upon his Juſtification, 
The Purport of the Articles was, That he being Protector, 
on Condition that he ſhould act nothing but by the Con- 
ſent of the other Executors, had ſeparately treated with 
Embaſſadors; had made Biſhops and Lord Lieutenants 
without their knowledge ; had held a Court of Requeſts 
within his Houſe ; had neglected the Places the King 
had in France; had given out Commiſtions ; had encou- 
rag'd the Commons in their late Inſurrections, and pro- 
claim'd a Pardon without their Conſent ; and had embas'd 
the Coin: That he had animated the King againſt the 
reſt of the Council, and had proclaim'd them Traitors ; 
and had put his own Servants arm'd about the King's 

Perſon. The Duke ſubſcrib'd with hi? own Hand, that 
he did acknowledge his Offences contain'd in them, and 

humbly upon his — ſubmitted himſelf to the King's 

Mercy. He alſo intreated the Lords to uſe their good 

Offices with the King, that he would conceive that his 
Offences 
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Offences proceeded rather from Negligence, Raſhneſs, 3 Ed.VI. 
or other Indiſcretion, than from any malicious Thought yay 


tending to Treaſon; defiring the King to take ſome gra- 
cious way with him, not according to the Extremity 
of the Laws, but according to his great Clemency. His 
Sentence was, That he ſhould be put out of all his great 
Offices of Protector, Treaſurer and Marſhal ; and his 
Goods and Eſtate be confiſcated. And thus fell the 
Duke of Somerſet, from his high Offices and great Truſt : 
But theſe Miſdemeanours he was charg'd with, were 
rather Errors and Infirmities, than notorious Crimes. He 
was not charg'd with Cruelty, Rapine, or Bribery, nor 
yet Sacrilege. He bore his Fall more equally than he had 
done his Proſperity ; and during his Impriſonment, he ſet 
himſelf to the Study of moral Philoſophy and Divinity. 
The Protector's Fall was a great Affliction to all har 
loved the Reformation, and this was heightned by the Ap- 
prehenſions of the two chief Men of the Party againſt 


that upon this Turn of Affairs, Religion would be reduc'd 
back to the ſame State in which King Henry had left it. 
At home the People began to be very cool as to uſing the. 
new Service; the Duke of Norfolk and Biſhop Gardiner 
expected to be ſet at liberty, and Biſhop Bonner, who for 
his Diſobedience and Principles had been depriv'd of his 
Biſhoprick, entertain'd Hopes of his being re- eſtabliſh'd. 
But the Earl of 7/arwick, finding the young King fo 
zealouſly addicted to the Reformation, that nothing 
could recommend any one to him more than vigorouſly 
to proſecute that, he ſoon forſook the Romiſh Party, 
and appear'd a mighty Promoter of it. This, with the 
Diſappointments Southampton met with in his ExpeCta- 
tions of being reſtored to his Office of Chancellor, or made 
Lord Treaſurer, and one of the fix who had the charge 
of the King's Perſon, ſo diguſted him, that he abſented 
himſelf from Court. Under this Diſcontent he began to 
lay a Train for rhe Earl of Warwick, but he being aware 
of his Deſigns, was too quick for him; therefore find- 
ing himſelf fruſtrated, he betook himſelf to Retirement, 
and dy'd ſoon after either of Grief or Poiſon. 


In November a Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, A Parliamen: 
wherein one Act was made againft ſpreading of Prophe- weeu. 


cies, concerning the King and Council, foraſmuch as 
they had been frequently made uſe of as — — Re- 
. | ion; 


2 


him, Southampton and Warwick; the one a profeſs d Papiſt, The Earl of. 


and the other reputed a Man of no Religion. And both the e en- 
ries on th 


Emperor and King of France, were under ExpeRations, Reformation. 
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9. bellion ; Alfo another Act was paſſed declaring it Treaſon 


SAAD to call any to the number of 12 together about any Mat- 


The Pro- 


ter of State, if they did not forthwith diſperſe themſelves, 
if requir'd. The Biſhops alſo exhibited great Complaints 
of the Growth of Vice and Impiety, and that their Power 
was ſo much abridg'd, that they were out of a Capacity 
to reſtrain it: Upon this a Bill was brought into the 
Houle of Lords, for enlarging their Authority; the L. ords 

ais d it with ſome Amendments, but the Commons re- 
jected it; and inſtead of that, ſent up another Billpwhich 
impower'd 32, which ſhould be nominated by the King, 
the one half of the Clergy, and the other of the Laity, 
to compile a Body of Ecclefiaſtical Laws, within the 
Compaſs of 3 Years, ſuch as ſhould not be contrary to 
the Common or Statute Law, and be approv'd by the 
King, which ſhould have the Force of Ecclefialtical 
Laws: Of the za, four were to be Biſhops, and 4 to 
be common Lawyers. Alfo fix Biſhops and 6 Divines 
were 1mpower'd by Act of Parliament, to compoſe a new 
Form of Ordination, which being confirm'd under the 
Great Seal, ſhould take place after the April following, 
Alſo a Bill was brought againſt the Duke of Somerſer, 
containing the Articles formerly mentioned, with a Con- 
feſſion of them fign'd by his own Hand. But Objections 
being made, that they ought not to proceed in that Af. 
fair, till they knew whether his ſigning that Confeſſion 
was voluntary or by Conſtraint, ſome were ſent to ex- 
amine him, to whom he acknowledg'd, that he had done 
it freely; but proteſted, that what he had done amiſs, was 
rather for want of Diſcretion, than any malicious Intent ; 


rector fined. and poſitively deny'd, that he had any treaſonable Defigns 


againſt the N. Realm. Upon which he was fin'd in 
20co Pounds a Year; and remov'd from his great Offices 


of Protector, Treaſurer and Marſhal. He complain'd 


mightily, in Letters he ſent to the Lords of the Council, 
of the unſupportable Weight of this Cenſure, earneſtly 
begging ta be reſtor'd to the King's Favour, promiſing for 
the future to behave himſelf ſo humbly 81 obediently, 


as ſhould make full Amends for his paſt: Indiſcretions. 
This wrought ſuch Compaſſion in the King, that he was 
| . releas'd out of the Tower ; his Fine diſcharg'd 

1s Goods and Lands reftor'd, except ſuch as were given 
away; and ſoon after he was entertain'd and feaſted by 

the King with great Favour, and ſworn again of the 
Privy Council, and there ſeem'd to be a perfect Amity 


between 
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between him and the Lords; which, that it might appear 3 Ed. VI. 
to be the more real, a Marriage was afterwards made be- Ly 
tween the Lord Lili, Son and Heir to the Earl of , aruicł, l 
and the Duke of Somerſer's Daughter, and the Earl al ſo was 

made Lord Admiral of Eugland. And thus the Storm 

raſs d over him more gently than was expected. 


After theſe Diſturbances in Court were over, the Work An. 1550. 
of Reformation was carried on with much Vigour. Or 
ders of Council were ſent all over England, to re- 
quire all Perſons to conform to the new Service, and to 
call in all the Books of the Old Offices. Alſo an Act of 
Parliament was made, by which all the Old Books and 
Images were I to be defac'd, and all Prayers to 
the Saints, to be ſtruck out of the Primers publiſh'd by 
yo; Cone VIII. Then the Parliament having granted 
the King a Subſidy, he iflued out a general Pardon, out 
of which all State Priſoners and Anabaptiſis were excep- 
ted. While the Reformation was thus carried on in Eng- 
land, Pope Paul dy'd, and Cardinal Pool, an Engliſoman, Cardinal 
but a great Enemy to that Work, was elected Pope in po cleQed 
the Night-time. He did not aſpire to this Dignity, and Th 
therefore when the Cardinals having agreed in a full Num- 
ber to elect him, came according to Cuſtom to pay him 
their Adoration, he receiv'd it with his uſual Coldnefs, 
and ſaid, God /ov'd Light, adviſing them to defer the mat- 
ter till the next Morning. This ſo diſpleas'd the Italians, 
among whom Ambition is accounted Greatneſs of Mind, 
looking upon it as great Dulneſs and Stupidity in him, 
that before Day, they forſook him, and choſe De Monte 
Pope, who was afterwards call'd Julius the Third. The 
af Promotion this Pope made, was a very extraordi- 
nary one, for he gave hisown Cardinal's Hat, to a Servant 
that look'd after his Monkey; and being ask'd, What he 
ſaw in him to make him a Cardinal, he reply'd, 4s much 
as the Cardinals have ſeen in me to make me Pope, The 
Committee which had been appointed by Parliament to 
——_ the Book of Ordination, had now finiſh'd their 
Vork with the Comman Conſent ; only Heath Biſhop of 
Worceſter refus'd to ſign it, for which the Council order'd 
him to be impriſan'd. In this Seſſion the Eldeſt Sons of 
Peers were firſt allow'd to fit in the Houſe of Commons. 

All this Time the Affairs of Erg/and beyond the Seas, , Tres 
were carried on with variable Succeſs, the King of France with France. 
having ſent 4 or 5000 Men to poſt themſelves between 

Ie NP Boloign 
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An. 1 556. Boloizy and Calais, to hinder all Intercourſe of the Eng. 
WAYS if between thoſe two Places; King Eduard ſent 5c 


Men to Calais, under the Command of the Earl of Hun. 
tington, either to diſlodge the French from thence, or to 
annoy them. Eut the French King perceiving that the 
Troubles in Exgland were perfectly appeas'd, ſo that it 
was now more at Liberty to proſecute their Affairs 
abroad, and being weary of maintaining the Wars in 
Scotland, became inclinable to a Peace; and ſent one 
Guidotti an Italian, into England, to make Overtures, but 
all in the Name of Monrmorancy, the Conſtable of France. 
At the ſame Time, the Eg/i/b Council were in daily 
Perplexity concerning the Affair of Bolvizn ; and tho 
they had before oppos'd the Surrender of it, when pro- 
pos'd by the Prodetive, yet having gain'd their End, in 
pulling him down, they were convinc'd of the Necefli. 
ty of 1t, and therefore were inclin'd to hearken to Gui. 


dotti*s Propofition. - Who, to induce them the more, had 


— them Aſſurances, that as ſoon as the Peace ſhould 
e concluded between England and France, the French 


King would engage on the Side of the oppreſs'd Pro- 


te ſtant Princes of Germany. Accordingly, Ambafladors 
were ſent over to France, to ſettle a Treaty of Peace, 
Their Orders were, in the firſt place, to demand the De- 
livery of the Queen of n and the Payment of the 

erpetual Tribute to be paid by France to England. The 
Fend Ambaſſadors anſheer d, that that could not be, 
their Maſter reſolving to marry the Scorch Queen to the 
Dauphine : That as to the Tribute, their Maſter would 
not be ſo tributary to another Prince, as to pay a perpe- 
tual Tribute; arguing, that allowing the Debt to have 
been juſt, yet the King of England having carried on 
divers Wars in France, and their Maſter having been 
oblig'd to expend great Sums in his own Defence, he 
accounted himſelf thereby to have been diſcharg'd from 
it; but however, they offer'd a pafticular Sum of Mo- 
ney for Boloiey. The Engliſh Ambaſſadors ſent to Eng- 


land for freſh Inſtructions: The Council order'd them 


to inſiſt ſtrenuouſly upon their Demands, and to offer to 
break off the Negotiation, rather than yield to the 
French without them ; but if that had no Effe& upon 
them, they were to drop them as honourably as they 
could. In the Concluſion, the French being {tiff in 
thoſe Points, the Engliſh, after a ſpecial Proteſtation, 


by which they reſery'd to their King, all the gk « 
| | 1 
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had at the beginning of the War, agreed to ſurrender 4 Ed. VI. 
holoign, and all the Places about it, and all the Ordnancse 
in it, except what the Engliſo had caſt, for 400000 

Crowns, each French Crown to be of the Value of an 

Enzliſo Noble: And alſo the Enoli/b were to ſurrender 

up all the Places which they held in Scotland; the For- 
tifications to be demoliſh'd, and fix Hoſtages, of the 

Sons of Men of the higheſt Quality in France, were to 

be.given on both Sides, for the Performance of the Ar- 
ticles. The Peace being thus concluded, and the Arti- Sean fr- 
cles perform'd on both Sides, it was approv'd by all the — 
Council, except the Earl of Warwich, who had Ry 
ly oppos'd the Surrender of Boloigy, and pretended Sic 
neſs, abſenting himſelf when the Peace was proclaim'd. 

Soon after the Concluſion of the Peace, the, Queen The Queen 

Dowager of Scotland, going from France to her own — — 
Country, paſs'd thro England, but the French Ambaſſa- om Fab 
dors had firſt obtain'd her ſafe Conduct. She arriv'd at to Sn. 
Portſmouth, and was there receiv'd by divers of the Eng- 
4% Nobility of the higheſt Quality. She ſtay d four 
Days at London, being lodg'd at the Biſhop's Palace, 
and Royally feaſted by the King at Mpiteball. At her 
Departure, ſhe was attended out of the City in great 
State. The Sheriff of every Shire thro which ſhe 
paſs d, receiv'd her, accompanied with the chief Gen- 
tlemen of the Country; who convey'd her from one 
Shire to another, always making Proviſion for her En- 
tertainment, till ſhe came into the Borders of Scotland. 

King Edward was now entring into the fourth Year of be kal ot 
his Reign, when the Kingdom being free from Wars, Ag 
which hitherto had diſtracted it, the Council was more pefigns. 
at Leiſure to ſettle Affairs at Home. But the Earl of 
Warwick, beginning to form great Deſigns, reſolv'd to 
make himſelf popular, by calling to a ſtrict Account all 
that were concern'd in the King's Affairs, eithgr to 
ſqueeze Money out of them for Payment of the King's 
Debts, or to keep them under Reſtraint, till he had 
made them become ſubſervient to his Ends. - The Earl 
of Arundel was the firſt Sufferer ; who being accuſed of 
taking away Bolts and Locks at Weſtminſter, and of em- 
bezelling the King's Stuff, was fin'd 12000 Pounds, to 
be paid by a 1000 Pounds a Year. The more publick 
Notice was taken of theſe Things, becauſe Southampton, 

Arunde/, and he, with the Mafter of the Rolls, had been 
the chief Contrivers of the Protector's Fall. Arundel 
| was 


French, 
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An.1550. was fin d; S hampton was diſappointed and driven 
ao; and the Malter of the Rolls ſoon after impri. 


_ themſelves each indebted to the Kin 


ſon'd, for diſperſing ſome Seditious Papers. This Dif. 
race of the Lord ProteQor's Enemies, was much ob. 
ery'd by the common People, who imputed it to a ſecret 
Curſe upon them, for conſpiring againſt him; and the 
Surrender of Bo/oizy, made it {till more apparent, that 
the Charge exhibited againſt the Protector on that Ac- 
count, was merely the Effect of Malice. After the 
Diſgrace of Arundel, all the Protector's Friends com. 
pounded for their Fines, and were diſcharged. Sir 
Joby Thynne paid 6000, Sir Michael Stanpobe, Sir To- 
mas Smith, William Gray and I hom. 1 Fiſp:r, acknowledg'd 
3000 Pounds, 
There was at this Time a publick Diſcourſe of a 
Marriage being on Foot, between King Edward and the 
Lady Elizabeth, Daughter to the French King: This 
gave great Cauſe of Grief to the Reformers, who would 
rather have him marry a Siſter of Maximilian, who was 
eſteem'd one of the beſt Men of the Age, and was be. 
liev'd to be a Favourer of the Reformation. Old L 
timer preach'd at Court upon this Occafion, and with 
reat Freedom, warn'd the King of the ill Effects of 
arriages made up only as Bargains, without mutual 
Affection between the Parties, which are often the Oc- 
cafion of. Divorces and ſhameful Whoredoms : He alſo 
complained, that the King's Debts were not paid, and 
that yet his Officers grew vaſtly rich. He preach'd 
this as his laſt Sermon, and therefore us'd the greater 


The Frogreſꝭ Freedom. The Reformation was {till carried on indu- 


of the Re. 


formation, 


ſtriouſlv, and Biſhop Bonner being deprived, Ridley Bi- 


| ſhop of Rocheſter, a learned Reformer, was made Bi- 


ſhop of London. Doctor Hoober was alſo made'Biſhop 
of Gloucęſter, who being very ſcrupulous about Church 
Veſtments, gave riſe to Diſputes and Heats about in- 
different Things, which continue to this Day. This 
Diſpute was much promoted by a German Reformer, 
John Laſto; who being driven Rom his Country, had 
Liberty granted him to ſet up a Congregation in Eng- 
land; he wrote againſt the Habits, and kneeling at the 
Sacrament. Much about this Time the famous Hiſtori- 
an Polydore Virgil, growing old, defir'd Liberty to re- 
move into a warmer Climate, which was crane and in 


confideration of the publick Service he was thought to 


have done the Nation, during the 40 Years he w_ 
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fded here, r by his Hiſtory cf England, was 5 Ed. VI 


llow'd {till to hol 
brebend of Honnington. 
he publick Libraries, and to have ſent over a whole 
Ship-load of Manuſcripts to Rome. ; 


At this Time the young King Edward, being about. 


1; Years of Age, began to give Specimens of his Parts 
nd Abilities by the Pen; which were beyond what 
yas to be expected from his Years, He wrote with 
tis own Hand a Journal of his Reign, and of all Foreign 
fairs. He wrote alſo a Scheme for amending many 
things amiſs in the Government; and likewiſe a Dit- 
— in Feuch againſt Idolatry, with a Preface to it, 
dedicated to his Uncle the Duke of Some ſet. 


his Archdeaconry of Wells, and wa 
He 1s reported to have pillag'd if 


Things being now in a quiet Poſture, all Diſturbances Further Pro: 


reſs of 


being appeas'd, the Coin regulated, Trade 1 Bree — 


md the Factions in the Court ſeemingly extingui 
ty a Marriage between the Earl of Warwick's Son, and 
he Daughter of the Duke of Smerſer ; this happy Set- 
lement gave Opportunity of carrying on the Ne orma- 
tion with the greater Vigour : Nor was it without Suc- 
(s ; for the — Catholicks did now generally com- 
a with every Change that was made in the Church. 
e governing Principle among them was, That tho' 
they believ d they ought to oppoſe all Changes in Reli- 
gion before they were eſtabliſh'd by Law, yet when 
mce they were eſtabliſh'd, they might afterwards com- 


ply with them, Archbiſhop Cranmer being a Man of 


great Temper and Prudence, was willing to accept of 
ay thing the Papiſts offer'd, judging that their Com- 
pliance would be a means to quiet the Nation, whether 
they ated ſincerely or no; and beſides, he was natu- 
nlly of ſo — a Temper, that he would not 
uſe Severities to Perſons who being grown old in their 
Errors, could not eafily be wean'd from them. But he 
proceeded more ſeverely againſt the Biſho 
and Bonner, whom he look'd u 
deceitful Men, that he thought it excuſable if he ſhould 
make ſome Stretches, in order to deliver the Church 
tom them. For Gardiner was now formally deprived 
of the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, as Bonner had before 
been of the See of London. About this Time dy'd that 
eminent Reformer Martin Bucer, at Cambridge. By Or- 
der from Cranmer and Sir John Cheek, he was buried 
with the higheſt Solemnities imaginable, to expreſs 
Vor. 15 8 


Gardiner 


to be ſuch cruel and 


the 
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An. 155 che great Eſteem the Uni verſit had of him for his * 


. cellent Temper and — 


arning. The greater 
Number of the Biſhops being now Men who were 
hearty for the Reformation, it was reſolv'd to proceed 


to ſettle the Doctrines of the Church. Accordingly, 


they fram'd a Body of Articles, which contain'd the 
Doctrine of the Church of England: They were at that 
Time caſt into XLII Articles, and afterwards, in the 
Beginning of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſome fey 
Alterations being made, they were reduced to XXXIX, 
which continue in Uſe and Force till this Day. And 
now Altars began to be pull'd down, and Communion. 
Tables to be ſet in their Room. The Book of Common. 
Prayer was alſo revis'd, and Alterations made, and it 
was reduc'd into the ſame Method and Order it is in at 
this Time, except ſome few Variations not conſiderable, 
which have been made ſince. There were alſo 6 of the 
moſt eminent Preachers appointed to wait on the Court 
by Turns, 2 at a time, and the other 4 were ſent out as 
itinerant Preachers, into all the Counties in England, to 
ſupply the Defects of the Clergy, who were for the 
molt part both weak in Judgment, and faulty in Con- 
verſation. 111 


The Prince The Princeſs Mary was the greateſt Oppoſer of the 
Aar oppoſes Reformation, having Maſs conſtantly ſaid in her Houſe, 


the Reforma 
tion. 


But the Court now be ing leſs apprehenſive of the Em. 


perer's Diſpleaſure than they had been formerly, were 


not willing to ſuffer ſuch a publick Breach of the Law. 
But the Emperor ſending her word, That he had an 
abſolute Promiſe for that Privilege, this ſo encourag'd 
Her, that when the Council wrote to her to deſiſt, ſhe 
declar'd, She would adhere to the Catholic Church, and her 
Father's Religion. She ſtill meeting with Oppoſition, 4 
Project was carried on for conveying her privately to 
Flanders Certain Ships were appointed in the Low 
Countries, with Men and Furniture ſuitable to the At- 


- tempt, which were to have lain upon the Coaſt of Eſſex 
to have taken her on board to go to Antuerp. The 


Court hearing of that Deſign, ſent Forces to guard the 
Coaſts of hex, where ſhe then reſided, to prevent any 


ſuch Defign : and the Lord Chancellor and Secretary 


 Perre were ſent down to bring her to Veſtminſter. There 
the Council fignify'd to her, That the King had fora 


long time permitted her the Uſe of the Maſs, and per- 


ceiving how immoyeable ſhe was, he was reſolv'd no 
longer 
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longer to endure it, unleſs ſhe would give him ſome 5 Ed. VI. 
o 


D 


Ground to hope for a Conformity in a ſhort time. 
which ſhe anſwer d, Her Soul was God's, and touching ber 
Faith, as ſhe could not change, fo foe would not diſſemble it. 
They anſwer'd her, That the King intended not to 
conſtrain her Faith, but to reſtrain the outward Pro. 
ſeſſion of it, upon Account of the Danger her Example 
might draw. The Lady was afterwards appointed to 
remain with the King; but Dr. Mallet her Chaplain, 
was committed Pri ſoner to the Fleet Priſon. A ſhort 
time after, an Embaſſador arriv'd from the Emperor, 
who ſo warmly eſpous'd her Cauſe, that he threatned 
to make War upon England, if ſhe met with any hard 
Uſage, and was not permitted the free Exerciſe of her 
Religion. The Eng/yp Merchants having then great 
Effects at Antwerp, it was not thought good Policy to 
vive the Emperor a Pretence to ſeize them: So the 
Council being willing to let the Matter drop, only ad- 
visd her, to have her Maſs ſaid privately : Yet the 
Conſcientious young King could not eaſily be induc'd 
to conſent to that, but preſently advis'd with the Arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, and Biſhops of London and Ro- 
cheſter, telling them, He ought not to connive at Idolatry. 
To which they reply'd, That tho he ought not to conſent 
to any Sin, yet be was not at all Times oblig'd to puniſb it. 
Upon which he burſt forth into Tears, lamenting his 
diſter's Obſtinacy, and his own hard Circumſtances, 
which conſtrain'd him to comply with fo ſuperſtitious a 
way of Worſhip. After this, the Council ſeiz'd two of 
her Chaplains, and at laſt gain'd this Point, That for 
the future, ſhe would have her Maſs faid ſo privately, 
25 not to give any publick Offence. Mr. Wotton was 
ſent to the Emperor, to deſire him to be leſs violent in 
his Requeſts ; and to tell him, That as the Princeſs 
Mary was his Couſin, ſo ſhe was King Edward's Siſter 
and Subject; and ſince he was a Sovereign Prince, 
without Dependancy upon any but God, it was not 
reaſonable, that the Emperor ſhould intermeddle either 
with ordering his Subjects, or directing the Affairs of 
his Realm. But thus much he offer'd, That what Fa- 
rour the King's Subjects had in the Emperor's Domi- 
nions for their Religion, the fame the Emperor's Sub- 
jets hould receive in ugland. The Emperor percetv- 
ing his Threats were little regarded, inſiſted no more 


upon the Matter, 
S 2 About 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
About the Time that the Princeſs Mary was to have 


yy been tranſported to Antwerp, a Rebellion was attempted 


A Rebellionin lex, where ſhe then lay; for the promoting of 


_— in which, Reports were given out, That Strangers were 


arriv'd in England, either to govern or pillage the natu- 
ral Inhabitants, Upon this an Appointment was made 
to aſſemble at Chelmsfors, and then to fall to plundering, 
But the Deſign being diſcover'd, ſome of the princi- 

Leaders executed, and the reſt pardon'd, all re. 
main d quiet. Another Inſurrection was projected to 


have begun at London upon May-Day, pretending Grie. 


vances, and Fears from Strangers; but this Conipiracy 
being diſcover d, and ſome of the Ring- leaders execu- 


ted, the ill Conſequences were prevented. 


The ambiri. In the mean time, the ambitious Earl of Warwick be- 
ous Deſigns gan to form Deſigns of introducing the Crown into his 
ofthe Earl of on Family, He knew that the King's Affections were 


Warwick, 


now very much alienated from his Siſter Mary, by rea- 
ſon of her Obſtinacy in the Popiſh Religion; that 
the'Privy-Council might eaſily be engag'd againſt her, 

And fince the Apprehenſions the Council were under of 
the Revenge that ſhe would be ready to take if ſhe 

came to the Crown, for their having ſo much concern'd 
themſelves in the Affair of her Religion, would make 
them be willing to exclude her, and that the Pretence 
for her Excluſion would be her Illegitimacy, which 
Rood decreed by two Sentences in the Spiritual Courts, 
confirm'd by Acts of Parliament, which would equally 

affect the Princeſs Elizabeth ; ſo that tho' the ——— 
had been appointed to them both by Act of Parliament, 
and the late King's Will, yet theſe being founded upon 
an Error that was inſuperable, which was the Illegiti- 
macy of their Deſcent, they ought not to take place; 

they being thus ſer aſide, the Daughters of the French 

— * by Charles Brandon Duke of Sffolk, were the next 

in Blood, according to the Act of Parliament; but then 
there was alſo a ſtrong Suſpicion, that they were ille- 
gitimate too, by reaſon of a private Marriage he was 
ſuppoſed to have made with one Mortimer. The Duke 
of Suffolk's two Sons were dead; his eldeſt Daughter 
was marry'd to Gray Marqueſs of Dorſet, who was made 
Duke of S&f9/t, and had three Daughters, of which 
the eldeſt the Lady Jane Gray, ad al the charming 
ualities of her Sex. So the Earl of Warwick projected 

a Match between her and his fourth Son Gal 1 ar 
4 ; ule 
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Carls, 5 Barons, and above 200 Gentlemen. 


main Buſineſs was to propoſe a Marriage e 
e 
er, and the Match 
was to ſtand 
oblig d, either in Conſcience or Honour, till the Princeſs 
ſoul and in cafe 
he Lady ſhould not conſent, after ſhe ſhould come to 
be of the Age of Marriage, which was agreed to be at 
12 Years of Age, then the Penalty was 150,000 Crowns, 
Not long after, an Embaſſy was ſent by the French 
reſent King Edward with the 
Order of St. Michae!. I. the Time when they arriv'd, The Swear: 


Edvard and the French King's _—_— Elizabeth, 
French King readily embrac'd the 
was ſoon concluded on ; Yet neither P 


d be of Years to give Conſent ; 


King into England, to 
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becauſe the Princeſs Elizabeth was like to be the greateſt 5 Ed. Vl. 
Obitacle to his Deſign, a Way was found out to ge 
rid of her, by marrying her to the King of. Denmark, tb 
In order to amuſe the King himſelf, a moſt ſplendid 
Embaſſy was ſent into France, to preſent that King with 
the Order of the Garter, and to treat with him of other 
ſecret Affairs. This was carry'd by the Marqueſs of 
Northampton, accompanied with the Bi hop ot wt 3 

cir 


the Sweating-Sickneſs rag'd violently in Exgland; a ing-Sickneis 


new, ſtrange, and malignant Diſeaſe : for it a Man® 
were attack'd therewith, he either dy'd or eſcap'd 
within g Hours, or 10 at moſt. If he took cold, he 
dy'd within 3 Hours ; if he ſlept within 6 Hours (as 
he would be very defirous to do) he would die raving 
mad. It rag'd chiefly among Men of the ſtrongeſt Con- 
ome Days there dy'd within the 
120: Very few aged Men, or Chil- 
dren, or Women, dy'd of it. The French Embaſſador 
and his Retinue, which conſiſted of about 400, were 
ſplendidly receiv'd in London, and the Embaſſadors 
bdg'd in Seffoll Palace in Soutkwark : But not one of 
them, or any other Foreigner, was ever touch'd with 
the fore- mentioned Illneſs, altho' the Engl; who were 


ſtitution and Years : 
Liberties of the Ci 


abroad in Foreign Countries, were troubled with it, 


England. 


King Edward refided at this Time at Hampron-Court, The French 
where the Embaſſador and his Retinue were magnifi- Embaſſador 


cently entertain'd. The Embaſſador, at his Audience, 
told the King, That they were come not only to deliver 
unto him the Order of St. Micha-/, but therewith to 
manifeſt the intire Love which the King his Maſter 
tare him, which he defir'd him to conceive to be no 


les, than a Father can bear to his natural Son : þ - 
7 


83 


has Audience 
of the King. 


— 
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An. 1551. altho' divers Perſons, either out of Ignorance or Malice, 
M had ſpread abroad various Rumours in order to lie. 


tions. 


nate the King from his Maſter's Friendſhip, yet he 
truſted the oy would give no Ear to them. To this 
the King reply' » That be very gratefully accepted the He 
oer of the Order, and alſo the large Expreſſions of his Lore, 
which he would be ready in all Points to requite : That Ry. 
mours were not always to be credited, nor always to be ye. 


jetled; Fo it was no leſs wain to fear all things, than th 
n 


doubt of nothing : and in caſe at any time he liſten' d ty 
them, it was only to provide againſt the worſt, and never ty 
break into Hoſtility, The Embaſſy being diſpatch'd, 
the King gave the Embaſſador 3000 J. in Gold, and a 
fne Diamond Ring off from his own Finger ; to Mon- 
fieur de Guiſe 1000 l.; to Monſieur Chenault 10001. ; 
to Monfieur Mortuillier 500 J.; to the Secretary 5c0l. 
and to the _ of Perigueux 500 J. The Feaſting 
were exceeding ſumptuous, and at their Return, they 
were convey'd to France in ſome of the King's Ships, 
The Lord Marqueſs of Northampton's Reward was after- 
wards deliver'd at Paris, worth 5co J. the Biſhop ai 


Ely's 200 J. Sir Philip Hobby's 100 J. and ſo of the reſt. 
New Promo. Now ing Edward ſuppoſing 


his Condition mot 
ſafe, tho' indeed it was moſt unſafe, in Teſtimony of 
his Joy and Love, advanc'd many to new Titles and 
Honours. The Lord Marqueſs of Dorſet was created 
Duke of o/, the Earl of Warwick Duke of Northun- 
berland, the Earl of Wiltſhire Marqueſs of - Wincheſter, 
the Lord of Cardiff Earl of Pembrolẽ, Sir Thomas Darcit 
Lord Darcie, William Cecil one of the chief Secretaries, 
Mr. John Check the King's Tutor, and ſome others, 
Knights; and, which was the Accompliſhment of Miſ- 
chief, Sir Robert Dudley, one of the Duke of Northun- 
berland's Sons, was made one of the 6 Ordinary Gentle- 
men, who afterwards  prov'd, for Luſt and Cruelty, 
the Monſter of the Court: And after his Entertain- 
ment in a Place of ſo near Service, the King enjoy'd 
his Health not long. Theſe Creations were very pro- 
bably procured by the Earl of Marwich, theſe being 
generally his Friends, to raiſe himſelf and them higher, 
to be the more able to carry on his Deſigns againſt the 
Duke of Her ſet. | 

The Duke of Northumberland being now inferior to 
none of the Nobility in Titles of Honour, and ſuperior 
to all in Authority and Power, could not reſtrain his 
3 3 | 28 „ haughty 
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zughty Hopes from aſpiring at an abſolute Command. , Rd. 
ms the Duke of — jet had ſuch Acceſs to the mm 
King, and ſuch Freedom with him, that the Duke of * 
Vor bumber/and expected nothing but the Ruin of his 
projects unleſs he were remov'd, whoſe Credit was ſo 

at with the common People, that tho' it ſuffic'd not 
to bear out any bad Attempt of his own, yet it was of 
Force enough to croſs the evil Purpoſes of others. 
Therefore, upon ſome Informations, the Duke of Sommer- The protec- 
ſs and his Dutcheſs, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas tor ſent to che 
{runde!, and ſeveral others, were all committed to the 79%: 
Tozcr. Sir Ralpb Vane being twice ſent for, fled, but 
upon Purſuit, he was found in his Servant's Stable at 
Lambeth, and was alſo committed to the Tower, The 
Commitment of Sir Thomas Palmer, was to delude the 
World; for he had really betray'd the Duke, and was 
ſecur d as an Accomplice, and then pretended to diſco- 
yer a Conſpiracy. This Sir Thomas Palmer, a Man who 
was a ſecret Enemy to the Duke of Sea was 
brought by the Duke of Northumberland to the King, 
being in his Garden. Here he declar'd, That upon 
St, Georges Day laſt before, the Duke of Somerſet hong 
upon a Journey towards the North, would have rais' 
the People, and had ſent the Lord Gray before to know 
who would be his Friends. Alſo, That the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Marqueſs of Northampron, the Earl 
of Pembroke, and other Lords, ſhould be invited to a 
Banquet, and if they came with a ſmall Retinue, ſhould 
be ſet upon by the Way; if they came with a 24 
Guard, their Heads ſhould be cut off at the Place o 
their- Feaſting. He declar'd further, That Sir Ralpb 
Vane had 2000 Men in Readineſs ; That Sir Thomas 
ande! had promis'd to ſecure the Tower ; That Sey- 
nurn and Hammond would wait upon him 5 and all the 
Gens d' Arms were to be cut to pieces. All theſe Particu- 
lars were related to the King with ſuch aggravating 
Circumſtances, that he too eaſily gave Credit to them, 
and thereupon his Affections were much alienated from 
his Uncle, as ſuppoſing him really guilty of ſo ſhame- 
ful a Conſpiracy. 

The Duke of Northumberland being impatient of De- 
lays, leſt the King's gentle Diſpoſition, which was 
now by theſe Accuſations diverted, or the Love which 
he had formerly born to his Uncle, ſhould return to 
their natural Working, was for bringing the Duke to a 

Sa Tryal 
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An. 155 1. 
An. 155 * 


He is 
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Tryal as ſoon as poſſible : And after a ſhort Abode in 
Tower, he was brought to his Tryal at Weſtminſter , 
the Lord William Pauulet Marqueſs of Wincheſter and 
Lord Treaſurer, fat as High Steward of England, un. 
der a Cloth of State, on a Bench mounted three De. 

s. The Peers, twenty-ſeven in Number, fat on 1 
Bench one Step lower; among whom were the Dukes 
of Suffolk and Northumberland, and the Earl of Pembroj:, 
The Charges againſt him were, The raiſing of Men in 
the North; a Deſign to ſeize on the King's Perſon; 
to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland, and to raiſe 
the City of London: But it was very ſtrange to ſee the 
Duke of Northumberland fit as a Judge, when the Crime 
objected, was a Defign againſt his own Life; for tho 
by the Law of England, no Peer can be challeng'd in 2 
Tryal, Jet by the Law of Nature, no Man ought to 
be a Judge where he is a Party : And that which made 
the Matter appear ftill worſe, the Lord Chancellor, 
tho' a Peer, was left out, upon Suſpicion of a Recon 
ciliation which he was making with the Duke. - 
In this Tryal, the Duke not being well skill'd in 
the Law, neither objected to the Indictment, nor de. 
fir'd Council to plead for him, but only anſwer'd to 
Matters of Fact; That he never intended to raiſe 
* the North Parts of the Realm ; but upon ſome Ru- 
* mours, he was under ſome apprehenſions of Danger, 
* which made him ſend to Sir William Herbert, to te- 
* main his Friend. That he determined not to kill 
* the Duke of Northumberland, or any Lord, but ſpake 


of it only, and determin'd to the contrary. That 


eit had been a mad Enterprize, with his 100 Men, to 
te have attack'*d the Gn d' Arms which were 900, when, 
« in Caſe he had prevail'd, it would nothing have 
“e avail'd his — 5 Purpoſe. And therefore this 
being ſenſeleſs and abſurd, muſt needs diſcredit other 
Matters, which might otherwiſe have been believ'd: 
That at London he never projected any Stir, but evet 
accounted it a good Place ber his Safety: That for ba 
ving Men in his Chamber at Greenwich, it was mani- 
feſt he meant no Harm ; becauſe when he might have 
done it, he did not. He alſo objected many things 
againſt thoſe who were Evidences againſt him, deſiring 
that they might be brought Face to Face; which, in 
regard he was a Perſon of Dignity and Eſtate, he 
claim'd as reaſonable. He objected many ill thing 


againſt 
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againſt Sir Thomas Palmer, yet in Opinion of many, far q Ed. VI. 
ort of the Truth. To theſe things no Anſwer was yay 

made, but that the worſe they were, the fitter they | 

were to be his Inſtruments. tit Inſtruments indeed, re- 

ply'd the Duke, but rather for others than for me. Then 

the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes were read; and 

the King's Council pleaded upon the Statute of unlaw- 

ful Aſſemblies; and that to raiſe Men with Intent to 

kill the Duke of Northumberland, was Treaſon ; that 

to raiſe London, or the North Parts of the Realm, was 

Treaſon ; that to contrive the Death of Privy-Counſel- 

lors, was Felony ; and to have arm'd Men alſo about 

him for his Defence, was Felony. The moſt ma- 

terial Defence was unhappily omitted ; for by that 

Statute, thoſe Aſſemblies were not Felonious, except 

the Perſons ſo aſſembled, refus'd to diſperſe themſelves, 

after they had been Legally requir'd ſo to do; and it 

did not appear, that any ſuch Proclamation had been 

made. The Proofs of his raifing a Rebellion were inſuf- 

ficient, ſo he was acquitted of Treaſon ; at which, the 

People rais'd ſuch a Shout of Joy, that it was heard as 

far as Charing-Croſs ; but this was ſoon allay'd, by their 

hearing he was found guilty of Felony, in intending Heis b, 

to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland, During the fu of fe- 

Tryal, the Duke behav'd himſelf with much Temper, ?* 

not ſuffering himſelf to be provok'd to any indecent 

Paflion, by the ſharp Expreſſions which the King's 

Council us'd in pleading againſt him. But when he 

receivd Sentence, he ſeem'd to be dejected: He aſk'd 

Pardon of the Duke of Northumberland, the Marqueſs 

of Northampton, and Earl of Pembrobe, for his ill Inten- 

tions againſt them; and made Suit for his Life, in 

Pity to his Wife and Children, and in regard of Pay- 

ment of his Debts. It was hardly thought that the 

Duke, ſo nearly related to the King, would have ſuf- 

fer d Death upon ſuch an Account as a bare Intention 

to impriſon a Privy-Counſellor, and which never took 

Effect: Therefore his Adverſaries found it neceſſary to 

raiſe in the King, a ftrong Averſion to him; for which 

End, ſome Perſons were employ'd to tell the King, That 

after his Return to the Tower, the Duke had confeſs'd 

a Deſign of employing ſome Perſons to aſſaſſinate thoſe 

Lords; and that one Bartuile and Hammond had under- 

taken it. Aſſaſſination being a Crime of fo barbarous 

a Nature, and the King being perſuaded to believe 


it, 
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An. 155 1. it, it poſſeſs' d him with the utmoſt Horror again{? ng 
wy ncle ; ſo that taking no farther Care to preſerve n, 
he was delivered up to the Rage of his Enemies. 
—_— his Soon after, Sir hom Arundel, Sir Ralph Vans, i; 
dend. Michael Stanhope and Sir Miles Partridge, were brought 
to their Tryals; the two laſt were not much pitied, tor 
they had made a very ill Uſe of their Intereſt in the 
Duke, during the Time that he was in his Proſperity : 
but the others were much pitied ; and Sir Thomas Arun- 
del's Jury were ſo adverſe, ſeveral of them, to bringin 
him in guilty, that they were ſhut up a whole Day 
a Night; and thoſe who were for acquitting him, were 
compell'd by the Violence of the reſt, only that they 
might ſave their own Lives, and not be ſtarv'd to death. 


Sir Ralph Vane, being a Man naturally of a fierce Tem- 


per, and inflam'd with the preſent Diſgrace, made uſe 
of the more Freedom, by reaſon of his eminent Ser. 
vices in the Field. The Time hath been, ſaid he, à ben 
1 was in ſome Eſteem; but now we are in Peace, which male 
the Coward and Courageous althe eſteem*d ; and fo with an 
obſtinate Reſolution, he choſe rather to ſubmit to 
Death, than ſubmiſſively to entreat for Life. They 
were all four condemn'd, and Pareridze and Vane were 
hang'd, and the other two were beheaded. 

The Lord Chancellor Rich was now become a ſecret 
Friend to the Duke of Somerſet: For he once being in 
Council, ſtept aſide, and wrote a Note, giving the 
Duke Notice of what was there tranſacting againſt 
him; and having directed it only, For the Duke, ſent 
it to the Tower by his Servant; who ſuppoſing it had 
been for the old Duke of Norfolk , carried it to him. 

The Duke of Norfolk, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Duke of Northumberland, ſent the Note to him. Up- 
on which, the Chancellor underſtanding the Miſtake 
which his Servant had made, went immediately to the 
King, and pretending to be indiſpos'd, deſir'd to be 
diſcharg'd, and ſo went Home, and took his Bed, and 
by that means prevented his being proceeded againſt, 
After Judgment had been given againſt Somerſet, the 
rds who were his Adverſaries, were not negligent 


1 


Great Diver- 
titements pre- 


pou Hr che to entertain the King with all the Delights they could 
a 6 deviſe, to divert his Thoughts from his condemn'd 
Uncle: To this end, they often preſented him with 

ſtately Maſks, brave Combats at Tilts and Barriers, 


or whatſoever Exerciſes or Divertiſements they could 
| imagine 
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imagine would be moſt pleaſing to him. At that time 3 Ed. VI. 
he firſt 1 to keep Hall, and the Chriſtmas tine 


was paſs'd with 8 Maſquerades, Plays, 
and much other variety of Mirth. Sometimes they 
would call him to ſerious Affairs, in which he took 
eſpecial Pleaſure. At other times they would inſinuate 
to him, how dangerous a Man the Duke of Somerſet 
was, who-had made away with his only Brother ; con- 
triv'd the Death of the chief of the Nobility : And 
where (ſay they) would his Miſchief have ended ? 
Would it have rag'd againſt all, and left the King only 
untouch'd ? Verily, having always been both cruel 
and falſe, there would have been no end of his Miſ- 
chief, and all his Submiflions muſt now be taken for 
counterfeit and difſembled ; but his Avarice and Am- 
bition being once remov'd, the Way will be open to 
Virtue and Merit. | 


Almoſt two Months had aſs'd between the Duke's The Duke is 
having receiv'd Sentence of Death, and his Execution. — 914 


On the twenty. ſecond Day of January, he was brought 
under a ſtrong Guard, to the Scaffold on Tower-bill, 
about eight of the Clock in the Morning; and altho 
ſtrict Orders had been given the Day before, to every 
Houſe-keeper in the City, not to permit any to go out 
of their Houſes before ten of the Clock that Day, yet 
the People ſwarm'd to the Place by ſuch thick Throngs, 
that before ſeven of the Clock, the Hill was cover'd, 
and all the Chambers which lay open to the Scaffold, 
were taken up. His whole Deportment upon the Scat- 
fold was very compos'd. He firſt kneel'd down and 
pray'd ; then riſing up, he made a Speech to the eo. 
ple, vindicating himſelf from all ill Defigns agaiuſt 


the King and Government, and faid, * I have often His Speech. 


% look'd Death in the Face, upon great Adventures 
* in the Field; he is now no Stranger to me; and a- 
“ mong all the vain Mockeries of this World, I re- 
pent me of nothing more, than eſteeming Life more 
« dear than I ſhould. I have endur'd the Hate of 
great Perſons ; ſo much the more dangerous, hecauſe 
* unjuſt. I have incurr'd Diſpleaſure from Inferiors, 
not always from any great Faults of my own (al- 
* tho” J was never free) but for giving way to the 
„ Faults of others. And now, being conſtantly re- 
% falv'd, I neither fear to die, nor defire to live; and 
having maſter'd- all. Grief in my ſelf, I ry” os 

BE | Man 
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ceeded in his 8 
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te Man to forrow for me. He declar'd he had ated 
fincerely in all he did in Matters of Religion, while 
he was in Power, and heartily rejoyc'd at his being 
inſtrumental in ſo good a Work. He exhorted the 
People to live ſuitably to the Doctrine receiv'd amongſt 
them; otherwiſe they were to expect ſignal Judgments, 
As he was proceeding, there was a great Noiſe heard, 
which ſo extremely terrified the People, that many ran 
away without knowing the Reaſon. At the ſame Time, 
Sir Anthony Brown came riding towards the Scaffold, 
and the People, with great Acclamations, cry'd out, 4 
Pardon, a Pardon ! God ſave the Ning. But this prov- 
ing a Miſtake, the Duke, in a compos'd Manner, pro- 
ech. He declar'd his chearful Submi. 


fion to the Will of God, and defir'd them likewiſe to 


acquieſce in it: He earneſtly pray'd for the King and 


Council, and exhorted the People to continue obedient 


to them; and laſtly, he fincerely aſk'd Forgiveneſs of 


Leave of all a 


all whom at any Time he had offended. Then taking 

— him, he undreſs'd himſelf for the 
Block, without at all changing his Countenance; and 
yielding his Body to the Executioner, he continued 
calling, Lord Jeſus, ſave me! till with one Stroke of 
the Ax, his Head was ſever'd from his Body. 


His Character Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet from the higheſt 


Places, Station and Titles in the Kingdom. A Perſon 


of extraordinary Virtues, of on Candour, and emi- 


nent Piety; a Patron of the Oppreſſed, and a Promo- 
ter of Juſtice, He was too eaſy and plain-hearted as 
ſuch Employments and Times requir'd. And it was 
the general Opinion, that the whole of this Conſpi- 
racy was nothing but a Forgery. The chief Witneſs 
againſt him, Sir Thomas Pa/mer, became the Duke of 
Northumbherland's particular Confident ; and thoſe indi- 
ſcreet Words which the Duke had ſpoken, and his 
having armed Men about him, were imputed to Pal- 
mer's Artifices, who had perſuaded him his Life was 
in Danger, and ſo put him upon ſpeaking and acting 
thoſe Things for which he Joſt it. The other four 
who were condemned upon the ſame Account, all dy'd 
with the moſt ſolemn Profeſſion of their Innocence. 
And Sir .Ralbh Vane ſaid, That bis Blood would make 
Northumberland's P:Yow uneaſy to him The People 


were very much afflicted with this Execution, and 


many threw- up their Handkerchiefs to be dipt — 
e 
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the Duke's Blood. And a certain Lady meeting the , Ed. VI. 
Duke of Northumberland when he was led through the 
City in the next Reigo, ſhe ſhook her Bloody Hand-. y 
kerchief at him, ſaying, Bebold the Blaod of that worthy 

Man, that good Uncle of that excellent King, which, ſhed 

by thy malicious Praſtice, does now apparently revenge it 

ſelf on thee! There was ſo great Appearance of his In- 

nocence as to this Crime, that many have thought his 
Puniſhtnent the Hand of more than Guilt, and particu- 

larly for the Attainder of the Duke of Norfoll, and the 

Death of the Earl of Surrey, in which he was thought 

to be too active. * 


The Duke of Nor:tumberland now carried all before An. 1552. 

him, and all the Courtiers, either out of Fear or Love, 6 Ed. VI. 
were obſequious to him. Young King Eduard had now wo 
livd to ſee the violent Dat: of his two Uncles, — — 
and was, in a great meaſure, thrawn into the Hands gbr che peat, 
of the aſpiring Duke, who was daily graſping at of his. Uncle, 
Power, Wealth and Grandeur, But the King, altho* * 
he ſhew'd no ill-temper'd Paſſion, as taking it not agree- 
able to Majeſty openly to declare himſelf, and though 
the Nobility with great Variety of Sports and Exer- 
ciſes, did endeavour to divert his Mind from the me- 
lancholy Remembrance of his Uncle ; yet, upon men- 
tion of him, he would often figh 2, let fall Tears; 
ſometimes he was of Opinion that he had done nothing 
that deſerved Death, or if he had, that it was very 
ſmall, and proceeded rather from his Wife than him- 
ſelf: © And where then (ſaid he) was the good Na- 
ture of a Nephew? Where was the Clemency of a 
« Prince ? Ah ! How unfortunate have I been to thoſe 
of my Blood? My Mother I ſlew at my very Birth; 
and fince, I have made away two of her Brothers; 
and, perhaps, to make way for the Deſigns of others 
ba aint my. ſelf. Was it ever known before, that 
4 King's Uncle, a Lord Protector, one whoſe For- 
tunes had much advanced the Honour of the Realm. 
* did loſe his Head for Felony? A Felony, neither 
clear in Law, and in Fact weakly prov'd! Alas! 
Hoy falſly have I been abus d? How weakly car- 
* ried? How little was I Maſter over my own Judg- 
* ment, that both his Death and the Envy thereot, 
* muſt be charged on me? 


Now 


. 
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- An.1552. Now the Parliament being met, Cutbere Tonſtal Bj. 
ſop of Durbam, a Man famous for Learning and ly. 
Nertbumber- tegrity of Life, having been committed to the Tow: 
a 1 0 n {ome treaſonable Suſpicions, the Duke of Nor. 
tl, thumberland caſt his ambitious Eye upon his Honours 
and Revenues, deſigning to erect a Principality for his 
Family in the North; and the Juriſdiction of the 
County Palarine being lodg'd in that See, he reſolvel 
to ruin the Biſhop, to make way to it; and to tha 
end procur'd a Bill of Attainder to be brought in again} 
him; But he being a Man of Candor and Temper 

though an Enemy to the Reformation, Archbi 
Cranmer ſtood up for him, and proteſted againſt the 
Bill, by which he intirely loſt the Favour of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Yet all the Popi ſh Lords and Bi. 
_ ſhops gave their Aſſents to it, and it paſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords; but when it was ſent down to the 
Commons, they fent a Meſſage to the Lords, deſiring 
that he and his Accuſers might appear Face to Face; 
which not being done, they dropped the Bill, reſolving 
to put a Stop to that Way of condemning Men un. 
heard. By this it appeared plainly, that the Houſe of 
Commons had no great Good-will for the Duke of 
"Northumberland, for which Cauſe this Parliament, that 

had fat five Tears, was difloly'd. * T2 

The Com- But before their Diſſolution, they paſſed ſeveral 
mon-rryer-confiderable Acts. The firſt was, To eſtabliſh the 
_—_ Common. Prayer Book, as it was laſt amended : By 
this the Book was appointed to be received in all Places 
of publick Worſhip, and the Biſhops were required 
to proceed by the Cenſures of the Church, againſt 
ſuch as did not come thither. They likewiſe autho- 
riz'd. the Book of Ordinations, and enacted the ſame 
Penalties againſt Offenders, that were in the Act for 
the former Book 3 Years before. Another Act paſſed 
for the Marriage of the Clergy. As to Temporal 
Matters, a Bill was paſſed relating to Treaſon, That 
if any call'd the King or his Succeſſors nam'd in the 
Statute of the 35th of Hury VIII. Heretick, Tyrant, 
or other opprobrious Name, the firſt Offence was 
Fotfeiture 4: Goods; the ſecond a Premunire; and 
the third Treaſon; but if done in Printing or Writing, 
the firſt Offence was Treaſon. None were to be pro- 
ſecuted for Words, but within three Months, and 


there were to be two Witneſſes, who ſhould - yer 
I | their 


7 / Bi. 
and In. 
e Tower 
of Nor. 
[onours 
for his 
of the 
eſolved 
to that 


1: By 
Places 
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heir Depoſitions to the Party's Face. This Act 4g Ed. VI. 
— to — been occaſioned by the Tryal of the . 
Duke of Semerſer, in which the Witneſſes did not ap- 


ar. | 
During the Sitting of the Parliament, the Convoca- The Conclu- 
tion ſat, and confirm'd the Articles of Religion that — 2 
had been prepared the Year before; ſo that the Refor- in this Reign. 
mation of Worſhip and Doctrine, was now brought to 
ſuch Perfection, that there have been very few Altera- 
tions made in either fince that Time. But that Branch 
of it touching the Government of the Church, and 
the Rules of Re Eccleſiaſtical Courts, was yet unfiniſh- 
ed, and was then under Confideration, Great Pains 
and Induſtry were us'd by the moſt eminent Men in 
the Nation to bring theſe Matters to Perfection; and 
ar length they reduced all to a Method, and caft the 
Work under LI Titles, which might have been of ve- 
ry great Ulſe to the Church; But the King's Death, 
A. other Accidents, put an end to that e Deſign, 
which has not been ſince reaſſum'd. 

The Duke of Northumberland cauſed a very ſtrict 
Enquiry to be made into the Accounts of all Miniſters 
and Agents, who had been employed in the former 

art of this Reign; for it was thought that the Viſitors 
Fad embezzled much of the Plate of the Churches; 
and becauſe they had been appointed by the Duke 
of Somerſet, Northumberland caus'd them to be exa- 
mined ſtrictly, and proſecuted with the utmoſt Seve- 
rity and Hatred. This Storm fell ſeverely upon the The Lord 
Lord Paget, who was fin'd 6000 J. and degraded from Page fin d. 
the Order of the Garter, with a particular Mark of 
Infamy on his Extraction: But he was afterwards re- 
ſtored to it again, with as great a Degree of Honour 
and Applauſe, This ſevere Revenge upon him, was, 
becauſe he had been a conſtant Friend to the Duke of 
Somerſet, Ar * 

This Year was brought about an Affair that prov'd Trade in: 
afterwards to be the Foundation of all that Riches proved. 
and Trade, which have fince that Time ſo much 
flouriſhed in the Nation. King Henry had been very 
much ſupported in his Wars, by * Aſſiſtance afforded 
him by = Free-Towns of Germany ; in Recompence 
of which, he granted them great Privileges in Eng/and, 
where they were incorporated into a Free Company, 
and dwelt in the Ser Tard near London-Bridge. * vey 

a 
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An. 1552. had ſometimes exceeded the Bounds of their Charters, 
Way > which thereupon were judged to be forfeited ; but 
with good Sums of Money they purchaſed new ones: 
They traded together in a Body, and by that means 
ruin'd others by underſelling them. Ant uerp and Ham. 
burgh had then the chief Trade in theſe Parts of the 
World; and their Factors in the Sreel-Yard having all 
the Markets for Cloth in England in their Hands, they 
ſet what Prices they pleas'd upon what they either 
exported or imported, and ſo ruin'd other Merchants, 
For they ſhipped above 44000 Cloths in one Year, 
when all the other Traders had not ſhipped above 
1100. Upon this the Erg//þ Merchant. Adventurers 
exhibitted Complaints againſt the Ste- Tard Men, and 
after ſeveral Hearings, they were adjudged to have 
forfeited their Charter, and thereupon their Company 
was diflolved. 
Cade comes About this Time, Cardan the famous Philoſopher of 
uno Erg/rd. the Age, having been ſent for out of Iraly by the Arch. 
biſhop of St. Andrews in Scotland, in his Return paſs'd 
thro England, He was very ſucceſsful as to the Cure 
about which he was ſent for; and being very conver- 
fant in Aſtrology and Magick, he told the Archbiſhop, 
That tho he had ſav'd his Life, he could not change 
his Fate, which was to die upon a Gallows. In his 
Return, he made a Viſit to King Edward, who enter- 
tain'd him with great Civility and Honour ; and Car- 
dan was ſo extremely —. with his mighty Know- 
ledge and rare Qualifications, that he always ſpoke of 
him as the moſt extraordinary Perſon he had ever ſeen: 
And after his Death, when Flattery would be no Ad- 
vantage to him, he wrote a Character of him, repre. 


ſenting him as a Miracle of Mankind for Learning aud. 


Abilities. | | 
Kingfillsfick; In April the King fell ſick of the Meaſles, but ina 
and regevers- ſhort time he perfectly recovered. He afterwards ſick- 
ned of the Small Pox, which coming out very kindly, 
it was thought it would be a means to cleanſe his Body 
of thoſe unhealthful Humours which commonly occa- 
fion long Sickneſs or Death. Of this Illneſs alſo, he 
ſo perfectly recover'd, that the next Summer he rode 
in Progreſs in greater State than ever before. For fur- 
ni ſhing the. Charge of this Progreſs, there was coin'd 
5co Pound weight in Gald, and 1 500 Sterling, 
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There was this Lear in Germany a great and unex- 6 Ed. VI. 

being 

opened, the Emperor, by the Aſſiſtance of the d 12 f The Affairs of 
e C mam. 


ted Turn of Affairs. The Council of Trent 


Biſhops, bore down the Power of the Pope, ſo that 
join'd with Fance, reſolving to break the Council as 
ſon as poſſible ; and to that end, by his Legates, 
ſaſpended it for two Years. At the ſame time Maurice, 
who had been ſet up by the Emperor, declar'd for the 
Liberty of Germany, and the Proteſtant Religion, and 
wok 4u5brrgh, and ſeveral other Places. The King of 
france alſo enter'd the Empire with a great Army, and 
wok Metz, Tou and Verdun. In the mean time Mauric# 
o haraſs'd the Emperor, that he fled into Iraly. Thus 
the very ſame Army and General that had been chiefly 
mſtrumental in carrying on the Ruin of the Empire, 
lid now ſtand up for its Freedom: whereby the Em- 

ror's | tn Deſigns on Germany were blaſted, fo that 
7 never revive them again. He was oblig'd to 
diſcharge his Priſoners, call in his Proſcriptions, and al- 
bow the free Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion by the 
Edict of Paſſau. After this, the Emperor's Misfortunes 
daily increas'd, and beſieging Metz in December, he was 
compell'd to raiſe the Siege, having waſted a good Army 
in the Attempt. Upon this Diſappointment he retir'd 
into Flanders, ſo diſcontented, that for ſome time, he 
would not permit any to come near him, And there, 
it is thought, he firſt form'd a Deſign to change the 
imperial Diadem for a Monaſtery. 


the Differences in Religion, and reforming the Corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, for which Cauſe the 
lopes were very apprehenſive of it: But the Eſſects 
were directly contrary to what all Sides expected, by 
te Subtlety of the — the Votes of the Tralian 
5 and the Diſſenſions of the European Princes. 
The Differences in Religion were now put out of all 
apacity of Reconciliation, by the poſitive Decifions 
made by that Council; The abuſive Practices of the 
durt of Rome were confirm'd, by the Proviſoes for the 
rivileges of the Apoſtolick See; and, in a Word, 
he Management was ſuch, that the World has never 
leſir d a General Council fince that time. 


"IS. The 


Vor. II. 


he Council of Trent had been very much deſir'd An | Account 
both by Princes and Biſhops, in hopes of compoſing of Thew, © 
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; +” * | hat : . , L 0 | 
An:jz4z. The firit Thing done this Year, was a Regulati infeſt 
2 of the Privy- Council, where ſeveral Os, had +a 
A newPar- proper Work aſſign d them. A Parliament was alf moſt 


lament. call, who =» tac King a Subſidy of two "Tenths, MW Pee. 
and two Fifteenths, At the paſſing this Bill, there of tha 
were warm Debates in the Houſe of Commons, con. Dange 
cerning the Preamble of it; which contained a hig Te, 
Accuſation of the Adminiſtration of the Duke of &. becauſ 
merſet, which was promoted by the Duke of, Northun. him _ 
berlana's Party, to make a ſhew to the King that the that ( 
Houſe of Commons were pleas'd with his Fall. At him, 
this Time, it was uſual for the Sons of the Nobility his Fo 
and Gentry to have Prebends given them, under a Pre. * 


tence of fitting themſelves for Holy Orders: There. 
fore the Biſhops procur'd a Bill to be paſs'd in the ＋ N 
Houſe of Lords, that none might hold ſuch, that were t 1 
not either Prieſts or Deacons ; but the Conunons threy 115 8 
it out. Another Bill was paſs d. For ſuppreſſing the Bi. Fre * 
ſhoprick of Durham, and erecting two new Bi ſnoprick, . I , 
the one at Durbam, and the other at Newcaſtle ; and the 4 | 
Secular Juriſdiction of that Biſhoprick was given to We 1 
the Duke of Northumber/and, but the King dying ſoon go 
after, put a ſtop to the further Progreſs of this Affait “e 


Biſhop Toſtal was depriv'd by a Court of Lay-Dele- y _ 
gates, upon the Information that had been given i. le 


againſt him, for Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and was kept Ii 8 

Priſoner in the Tower, till Queen Mary ſet him at Li. 1 aid 
berty. At the breaking up of the Parliament, tte ad 
Wing granted a general Pardon, and then diffolv'd it. dn; 

tho it had fate but one Month: For it ſeems, that the, n! 


— — - A. 


Duke of Northumberland either was not pleas'd with. from 
the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, or was re-. © ha 
ſolv'd wholly to vary from the Meaſures of the Duke. * q 
| of Hmerſet, and to have frequent new Parliaments. = 
| The King's The King had for ſome time complained of a con-. 5 75 
| (ft Sicknels. tinual Infirmity of Body, yet rather as an IndiſpoſitionW, ſation 


| in Health, than any ſet Sickneſs. And in Januar, Mk "rug 
| his Diſeaſe did more apparently ſhew itſelf, eſpecially. regt 
by the Symptoms of a tough, ſtrong, ſtraining Cougi. ik 
Al the Medicines and Diet that could be preſcrib'd, p; how? 
tho aſſiſted by his Youth and the Spring of the Year, 1 | 
were ſo far, either from curing or abating his Grie\,ſ;, fort 
that it daily encreas'd by dangerous Degrees. And ile e 
it was not only the violence of the Cough that did w. Fo 
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infeſt him, but with it a weakneſs and faintneſs of Spi- 
it; which ſhew'd plainly that his vital Parts were 
moſt violently aſſaulted. And there was a ſtrong Suſ- 

icion blown all over Europe, that he was 222 but 


of that we find no convincing Proofs. And now the 
Danger of the King's Sickneſs was much lamented, 
rot only by his own People, but by Strangers abroad; 
becauſe his courteous Carriage and Wiſdam had gain'd 
him fuch Love, that he was no leſs honour'd by thoſe 
that heard of him, than by thoſe who convers'd with 
him. For he was famous in all Places, by reaſon of 
his Forefight and Judgment in Affairs; and did fo 
well temper the Greatneſs of his Eſtate, both with 
Modeſty and Gravity, that he avoided Envy by the 
one, and Contempt by the other, 

It happened 
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uring his Sickneſs, that Dr. Rid. 1 care fer 


% Biſhop of London, preach'd before him, and inpublick Ch& 
his Sermon, much commended Works of Charity zit. 


which as > were a Duty tor all Men to perform, ſo 
molt eſpecially for Men in great Dignity and Place, in 
regard of their large Abilities, as Ke that they were 
oblig d to give Examples of Goodneſs to others. The 
ame Day after Dinner, the King ſent for him private- 
ly into the Gallery at Vbitehal, caufing him to fit 
down in a Chair by him, nor would he permit him to 
be uncover'd ; and having courteouſly thank'd him for 
his Sermon, he repeated all the principal Heads of it. 
He faid, © I took my ſelf to be principally touch'd-b 
« "_ Speech, as well in regard of the Abilities | 
* hath given me, as in regard of the Example which 
from me he will require; for as in the Kingdom I 
am next under God, {o muſt I moſt nearly approach 
to him in Goodneſs and Mercy. For as our Miſe- 
* ries ſtand moſt in need from him, ſo are we the 
* oreateſt Debtors : Debtors to all that are miſerable, 
and muſt give the greateſt Account of our Diſpen- 
* fation therein. And therefore, my Lord, as you have 
* given me (I thank you) this general Exhortation, fo 
direct me, I entreat you, by what particular Actions 
I may this way bell diſcharge my Duty. 
Fiſhop aſtoniſh'd and overjoy'd, at the generous Ten- 
cerneſs of ſo young a Prince, Tears and Words break- 
ng forth together, declar'd to the King, That as he 
tle expected ſuch a Queſtion, ſo he was not furniſh- 
ed with a preſent Anſwer; for in this Matter was 4 
TA great 
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An. 135 3. great Mixture of a Civil Government, wherein he con. 
WAYS cciv'd that the Citizens of London had the beſt Ex. 


His noble 


Foundations, Made ſeveral munificent 


who preſently a 


perience, being over-burden'd with multitudes of Poor, 
not only of their own, but from all Parts of the King. 
dom beſides : And therefore as they beſt knew boti 
the Quality of ſuch People, and the Inconveniencies 
which they occaſion, jo could they belt adviie what 
Remedies were fitteſt. And that if the King would 
be pleas'd to give hm Letters to that Effect, he woul! 
confer with them, and in a wy ſhort time return with 
an Anſwer. Upon this, the King immediately causd 
Letters to be written, nor would he ſuffer the Biſhop 
to depart, till he had fign'd and ſeal'd them; order. 
ing the Biſhop to be the Meſſenger; and laying a great 
Charge upon him to be expeditious. "The Biſhop 
went _— with his Letters to the Lord Mayor, 
embled ſeveral Aldermen, and twen 
ty-four Commiſſioners, by whoſe Direction, the Poor 
were caſt into three Sorts : Poor by Impotency of Na. 
ture, as young fatherleſs Children, old decrepit Per- 
ſons, Idiots, Cripples, and ſuch like ; Poor by Facul- 
ty, as wounded 99 diers, diſeas'd and ſick Perſons, and 
the like; Poor by Idleneſs or Unthriftineſs, as riotous 
Spenders, Vagabonds, lewd Strumpets and their Com. 
Panions : That the firſt of theſe were to be maintain d 
and educated ; the ſecond to be reliev'd and cur'd; the 
third to be chaſtis'd and reduc'd to good Order. 
When this Scheme was e to the King, he 
ndowments. He gave to 
the City for the Maintenance and Education of the 
firſt ſort of Poor, the Gray-Fryars Church near Neugatt 


Market, with all the Revenues appertaining to it: 


For Cure and Relief of the ſecond ſort, he gave St. 
Bartholomeu 's near Wmithfi-ld ; for Correction of the 
third, he appointed his Houſe at Frideuell, the ancient 
Manſion of many Engliſb Kings, which not long before 
had been repair'd and beautified by King Henry the 
VIIIch. for the Entertainment of the great Emperor 
Charles the Vth. For the Encreaſe and Maintenance 
of theſe Places, together with the Hoſpital of St. Th 
mi in Su hu arb, the King gave 750 Marks per 
Annum, out of the Rents of the Hoſpital of St. Jobn 
Baptiſt, or the Savoy, with all the Furniture and Bed- 
ding at that time belonging to the Place. And when 
the Charter of this Gift was preſented to him, with 
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Mortmain, to a . Value without further Licence, 
the King immediately with his own Hand, fill'd up 
the blank Space with theſe Words, Four Thouſand 
Mar's by Year, Having done this, he with great Re- 
verence, both in Speech and Geſture, thank'd God for 
rolonging his Life to finiſh that Buſineſs. Theſe 
Houſes y good Government, and the Charities of 
others, continued to be ſo uſeful, and became ſo well 
endow'd, that now they may be reckon'd among the 
nobleſt Foundations in Europe. | 


The King's Sickneſs daily encreas'd, and fo did the The King's 
Duke of Northumberland's Diligence about him, for he® 


was but very little ab/ent from him; and beſides, had 


always ſome of his truſty Friends, to obſerve how the- 


State of his Health chang'd every Hour ; and the 
more joyful he was at Heart, the more ſorrowful he 
appear d in Countenance. Whether any Signs of Poi- 
ſon did appear, Reports are various; his Phyſicians 
perceiv'd an invincible” Malignity in his Diſeaſe, and 
the Suſpicion did the more enereaſe, in that his Com- 
plaints were chiefly of the Lights, a part, as of no 
nick Senſe, ſo no Seat for any tharp Diſeaſe, yet his 
lineſs toward the latter End, grew extreme : But the 
Duke did not much regard the muttering of the Peo- 
ple, knowing that Rumours grow ſtale, and vaniſh 
n time; yet either to abate or delay them for the 
reſent, he caus'd it to be rumour'd abroad, that the 
Ling was very well recover'd. Hereupon all Perſons 
expreſs d their Joy in Countenance and Speech, and 
ſuppoſing it to have been true, publick Thanks were 
given in Churches, for the King's Recovery. But this 
was but of ſhort Continuance, and they ſoon heard of 
the King's Danger: Upon this, they brake forth into 
Complaints; That for this end his two Uncles had 
been taken away, and the moſt faithful of his Coun- 
al and Nobility remov'd from Court; That for this, 
ſuch were plac'd about his Perſon, who were pre ard 
to permit or commit any Miſchief : That now it ap- 
ar'd, that it was not vainly conjectur'd ſome Years 


fore, by Men of Foreſight and Judgment, that after - 


bmerſet's Death, the King would not long enjoy his 
Life, To qualify theſe and ſome broader Speeches, 
It was thought convenient that the King ſhould ſhew 
limſelf abroad. | 
1 3 While 


ckneſs en- 
creaſes. 
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An. 1333. While the King remain d very ill, divers Marriage was 
ere ſolemniz'd at once in Dur am place. The Ld. Gulf the! 
Several Mar- ford Dudley, fourth Son to the Duke of Northumberland, flew 


riages. 


Northumber- 
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was married to the Lady Jane, the Duke of Sf, not ol 
eldeſt Daughter, by Frances Daughter to Mary, ſecond little 
Siſter to King Henry VIII. Alſo the Earl of Pembroty's broug 
Son married the Lady Katherine, the Duke of Suffoll,'s ly for 
ſecond Daughter; and Martin Rey, Gentleman Porter, W von 
married Mary the third Daughter of the Duke of S the K. 
Folk, Laſtly, the Duke of Northumberland, to ſtrengthen 1e ir 
his Family, married his own two Daughters, the on: the be 
to Sir Henry Sranty, and the other to the Earl of Hur they 1 
tington's eldeſt Son, Theſe Marriages at this time yhich 
vere much taken Notice of, and the People were high. Letter 
ly incens'd againſt the inſolent Duke; ſo that they af fon: 
did not ſtick to ſay, that he was ſacrificing the King tenfion 
to his own Ambition. However, he ſeem'd little to Realm. 
regard their Cenſures, but being equally obſtinate, was, in 
both in Purpoſe and Deſire, and mounting his Hopes EL Ua 
above the pitch of Reaſon, he reſolv'd then to dite La 
ſemble no longer, but began openly to play his Game; of her 
and improving the Apprehenſions the King had, con- ed by 1 
cerning the Proteſtant Religion, to the Advantage of Great * 
his Daughter. in- law the Lady Jane Gray, he perſuadedMLimita: 
the King to order his Judges and Council to put ſomeſi their N 
Articles which he had fign'd, for the Succeſſion of the teir ſe 
Crown, into the common Form of Law. Divorce 
For altho the Lady Jane, married to his fourth Son Parti 


lend Tro- had not Right to the Succeſſion of the Crown, for that Rr aber! 


jets to get 


the Crown in 


his Family. 


: Purpoſe. They anſwer'd, That the Fucreſſton being already 
ſettled by Act of Parliament, it could not be alter d by any 


ſhe was excluded, firſt by the Ladies Mary and E Ind ag: 
zaberh, Daughters of King Heur, VIII. and alſo by being bi 
the Iſſue of the Lady Margaret, married into Scotland, they hac 
eldeft Siſter to King Henry VIII. and laſtly, by her ancient 
own Mother the Lady Frances, who was then living: No him 
Yet the Earl of Northumberland, mad with over-greatWoree to 
Fortune, procured the King to _—_— the Lady Jane ns or ! 
Gray for his Succeſſor. Therefore the Judges and Caſe t 
Council were order'd to frame an Inſtrument for that joy the ( 
vith ſor 
into the 


other Power : Yet {till the King requir'd them to per ¶ uſtoms 
form what he had commanded. The next time they lmpreſſic 
came to the Council, they further declard, That it uam which 
made Treaſon to change the Succeſſion by any A paſs'd in ed, whic 


ibis Reign, and ſo they durſt not meddle with it. Thisls Sifte: 
| ! | Wat 
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was ſpoken by the Lord Chief Juſtice Mowntagur, in 5 Ed. VI. 
the Name of the reſt. Upon this, Northumberland = 
few into a violent Paſſion, calling him Traitor, for 

not obeying the King's Commands. But his Fury had 

little Effect upon them; ſo that when they were again 

brought before the King, who rebuk'd them very. ſharp- 

ly for their Delays, they ſaid, That all that they could do, 

wor'd be of no Force without a Parliament. To which 

the King reply'd, He would call a Parliament ſhortly, and 

have it ratifiza by them, commanding them to do it in 

the beſt manner they could. 'Then Moun tague deſir'd 

they might have a Pardon for what they were to do, 

which the King granted them; then they drew the 

Letters Patent, furni ſn'd with divers Reaſons, where- 

of ſome were of Law, and ſome of Policy. The Pre- rears or 
tenfions of Law were, that although the 8 of the ſetiing aſide 
Realm, by an Act of the 3 th of King Henry the VIII. the Succet: 
was, in default of Iſſue of his Body and of the Body f 
Eduard his Son, lawfully begotten, limited to remain to 

the Lady Mary his eldeſt Daughter, and to the Heirs 

of her Body, under ſuch Conditions as ſhould be li mit- 

ed by the ſaid King in his Letters Patents under the 

Great Seal, or by his laſt Will; yet becauſe the ſaid 
Limitations. were made to Perſons illegitimate, both 

their Marriages between King Henry the VIII. and 

their ſeveral Mothers, being diffoly'd by Sentences f 
Divorce, which Divorcement was alſo ratified by Act | 

of Parliament, both the Lady Mary and the Lady 
Eltzabeth, were thereby diſabled to claim the Crown. 

And again, the ſaid two Ladies Mary and Elizabeth, 

being but of the half Blood to King Edward, altho 

they had been born in lawful Matrimony, yet by the 

ancient Laws of the Realm, they were not inheritable 

to him by Deſcent, and had no Capacity in any de- 

gee to receive any Inheritance from him. The Rea- 

ſons or Pretext of Neceſſity to the State were theſe : 

In Caſe the Lady Mary and Lady Elizabeth ſhould en- 


py the Crown, they would in all probability, marry 
wth ſome Foreigner, who would reduce the Kingdom 
mto the Servitude of the Pope, and bring in Foreign 
lſtoms and Laws. Theſe Re 

Imprefſion upon the King's Mind, for the 
m which he bare to the Religion that he had eſtabliſh- 
ed, which he knew would certainly be chang'd, in Caſe 
lis Siſter the Lady Mary 


eaſons made the d 
great Affecti- 


ſucceed him ; and 
T4 for 
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An. 1553. for the intire Affection he bare to his Couſin the Lady 

WY Jane Gray, a Woman of moſt rare and incomparable 
Perfections: For beſides her excellent Beauty, adorn'd 
with variety of Virtues, ſhe was very dear to the King, 
in regard both of her Religion and her Education in 
the Knowledge of the Liberal Sciences, and Skill in 
Languages. For in Divinity, Philoſophy and in al 
Liberal Arts, in the Latin and Gree; Tongues, and 
divers modern Languages, ſhe far exceeded all her 
Sex, and any of her Years, except the King himſelf. 


A Patent: The Judges and Council having drawn up a Patent 
— che to the purpo e before related, they were requir'd to ſign 
Lady Jas it, which they all did except Goſnald and Hales, and 
Grozro the gave their Opinion, that the Chancellor might put the 


Sn. eal to it, and then it would be good in Law: yet 


Goſnald was at laſt prevailed upon to ſign it, ſo that 
| Judge Hales was the only Perſon that ſtood out, altho 
e was a zealous Proteſtant. The Privy-Counſellors 
were next requir'd to ſet their Hands to it. Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer ſtood out a long Time, till he was at 
laſt ye TCA KY by the dying young King, and alſo 
being afſur'd by the beſt Lawyers, That be might legally 
ſubſeribe, he was prevail'd upon by Importunity, and 

the Proſpect of the Danger of the Proteſtant Religion. 
In the whole Courſe of the King's Sickneſs, he 
ſhew'd a great Submiſſion to the Will of God, only 
the Conſideration of Religion and the Church ſenſibl 
afflicted him, and _ the Account of that, he ſaid 
he deſtr*'d to live. His Diſeaſe was violent, bat his 
Phyſicians conceiv'd ſome hope of his Recovery, in 
caſe he were remov'd to an healthful Air, But the 
Council would not conſent to that, ſo he continued 
without any ſenſible mending or growing worſe for a 
The King Time: At laſt a confident Woman undertook to cure 
che Car af him, upon which the Council diſcharg'd all his Phyſici 
Woman tobe ans, and the King was put into her Hands. The appa. 
curge. rent Defe& both of Judgment and Experience, caus'd 
many to ſuſpect ſhe was only an Inſtrument of Mit- 
chief, for ſhe left him much worſe than ſhe found him ; 
his Vital Parts were ſo ſtuffed, that he ſpoke aud 
breath'd with difficulty; his Legs ſwell'd; his Pulſe 
fail'd; his Skin chang'd Colour; and many other horrid 
Symptoms appear d; this encreas'd Peoples Fealouly 
of the Duke of Norttumberland. who had introduc'd her, 
and remoy'd his Phyficians. The Duke now thought 
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of one Expedient more to crown all his Deſigns; and 
that was, To get the Lady M — into his Power: 
To that purpoſe, Letters were directed to her in the 
King's Name, defiring her to come to the King, to be 
a Comfort to him in his Sickneſs. The Lady, ſuſ- 

Qing no lurking Miſchief, and the Buſineſs of her 
Erelufion, having been carried on ſo ſecretly, that ſhe 
knew nothing of it, had come v»*>in half a Day's 
Journey of London, where ſhe received Advice of 
the King's deſperate Eſtate, and the Duke's De- 
ſigns againſt her; ſo ſhe returned to her Houſe at 


Hunſdon. 


The King having long wreſtled with a lingring and The King's 
t Death nearly approaching, laſt Hows. 


tormenting Sicknels, fe 
for which he made Preparation after the moſt folemn 
and devout manner. His whole Exerciſe was Prayers 
and Ejaculations both for Himſelf and the People of 
his Realm; and ſome few Moments before he expired, 
he was heard to pray earneſtly, That God would del 
ver him out of tin miſerable and wretched Life: He com- 
mitted by Spirit to God, and interceded very fervently, 
that God woulA preſerve England from Popery, aud maintain 
hy true Religion among them, Soon after, the Pangs of 
Death coming upon him, he faid to Sir Henry Sidney, 
who held him in his Arms, I am faint! Lord, have 
Mercy upon me, and receive my Spirit! Thus calmly he 
breath'd out his pious Soul at Greenwich, in the 16 Year 
of his Age, after a Reign of 6 Years 5 Months and 
9 Days. | 


His my ſtrait and well proportioned ; of a HisCharater 


ſweet and beautiful Aſpect, eſpecially in his Eyes, 
which ſeem'd to have a Starry Livelineſs and Luſtre 
in them. The Perfections of his Mind were incompa- 
rable for his Age. He was not only learned in the 
Tongues and the Liberal Sciences, but was well ſxill'd 
in the State of his Kingdom. He ſtudied Forti fica- 
tion; and knew all the Ports, Havens, and Harbours in 
his Dominions. He kept a Table-book, in which he 


- wrote down the Characters of all the eminent Men in 


the Nation. And though he was very quick of Appre- 
henſion, yet he was diffident of his Memory, and took 
Notes of every material thing he heard. He was ſo 
well vers'd in foreign Affairs, that the Embaſſadors 
who had been in England, publiſhed extraordinary 


things 
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An. 1353. things of him in all the Courts of Europe. He waz 
LYN truly juſt and merciful in his Diſpoſition ; and took ſpe. 
1 cial Care of the Petitions that were given him by the 
Poor and Oppreſſed. But his Leal for Religion 
.crown'd all the reſt; which did not proceed from an 
angry Heat, but from a real Tenderneſs of Conſcience, 
founded on the Love of God, and his Fellow-Crea. 
tures, 
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Queen MARY I. 


68 Y the Death of King Eduara, accord- * 
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ing to the Will of King Henry the VIII. 


oa her Way to London, in Obedience to 
the Letter written to her to come to 
viſit her Brother in his Sickneſs. She was come within 
halt a Day's Journey, when the received private Advice 
from the Earl of Arundel, That King Faward was dead, 
and alſo of the Duke of Northumberland s ſecret Practices 
in relation to the Lady Gray's Succeſſion to the Crown : 
That her Brother's Death was conceal'd with a Defign 
to inſnare her before ſhe knew of it; and therefore, 
he advis'd her to retire. At firſt ſhe was at a great. 
Loſs, whither ſhe ſhould betake her ſelf; ſhe judged: 
it unſafe to remain near London, where her Enemies 
were in full Power; and therefore, pretending a Fear 
of the Plague, by reaſon of the ſudden Death of one 
of her Domeſticks, and recollecting that the Duke of 
Northumberland was much hated in Norfo/: for the 
great Slaughter he had made there in the laſt Reign, 


of thoſe who were concern'd in Kzt's ner <4 
| there- 


Fur and an Act of Parliament, the Crown The Princeſs 


GN deſcended to the Lady Mary, who Was, e _— 
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An.1553. therefore choſe to go to the Caſtle of Framingham in 
WY Suffolk, that being a Place of Strength, and not far 


the ſends to 


| the Sea, that if the Extremity of her Affairs 
requir d it, ſhe might have an Opportunity to fly 
over to the Emperor, who was at that Time in Han- 
ders. | 


As ſoon as ſhe arriv'd there, ſhe took upon her ſelf 


the Nobility the Title of Queen, and ſending Letters to her Friends 


The Council 


clar d, that it fell to her accordin 


and Nobility, requir'd them, with all Expedition, to 
attend her. She alſo wrote to the Council, letting them 
know, That ſhe underſtood her Brother was dead, by 
which ſhe was to ſucceed to the Crown; but was ſur. 
priz'd ſhe had no Account from them: She was ſenſible in 
what Conſultations they were engag'd, but ſhe was wil. 
ling to pardon all that was tran "Ged, to ſuch as would 
return to their Duty, and proclaim her Title to the 
Crown. Upon this Letter, they found the King's 
Death could no longer be concealed ; therefore the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Suffo!' went to Durbam- 
bouſe, where the Lady Jane then lodg'd ; telling her, 
The King was dead, and acknowledging her to be 
their Sovereign Queen. But ſhe rejected the Offer of 
the Crown, telling them, She knew that of Right it 
belonged to the late King's Siſters, and ſo ſhe could 
not, with a good Conſcience, afſume it. But being 
told, That both the Judges and Privy-Counſellors kad di- 

to Lau, and through 
= Importunities of her Husband, ſhe at laſt ſubmit. 
ted. 
The Duke of Northumber/and having held a Conſul. 
tation with his Friends what Meaſures were to be taken 
in that important Conjuncture, ſent to the Lord-Mayor, 
before the King's Death was publiſhed, and requir'd 
his Attendance at Greenwich, with 6 Aldermen and 12 
other principal Citizens. When they came, he in- 
form'd them of King Edward's Death, and of the La 
dy Jane's Acceſſion to the Throne, ſhewing them the 
King's Will, and the Patent fign'd for that purpoſe 
14 Dave before: Then by Promiſes or Threatnings, 


he oblig'd them to take the Oaths to her, and enjoin d 


them, under a great Penalty, not to divulge what they 
had heard. But when it was reported that the Lady 


Mary had made her Eſcape into S«fſo/;, moſt of the 


Nobility, with all the Solemnities of Royal Pomp, 
conducted the Lady Jane to the Tower of 9 ac- 
now- 


a Mai 
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knowledg'd her for their Queen, and order d her to 1 Mary l. 


be proclaim'd the next Day. 


Then the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 20 more The Council 
of the Privy-Council, fet their Hands to a Letter ae, the 
written to the Princeſs Mary, giving her to underſtand, dich their 
That . Jane was now their Sovereign, accord- ſering up the 

the ancient Laws of the Land, and the late Lad J. 


« ing to 
King's Letters Patents; and that the Marriage be- 
« tween her (the Lady Marys) Father and Mother, 
« was declared null by the Laws of God and Man : 
Therefore they requir'd her to recede from her Pre- 
* tenſions, and ſubmit to the preſent Eſtabliſhment z 
« promilting, that it ſhe ſhew'd herſelt obedient, 
they would be all ready to do her any Service that 
« was conhitent with their Duties. When the Lady 
Jan: paſſed through the City to the Tower, ſhe was 
not ſaluted with any Acclamations, though vaſt Crouds 
flock'd about her, drawn rather it ſeems to gratify 
their Curioſity, than to expreſs — And this 
was the firſt Omen which encourag'd Queen Mary's 
Friends to the Reſolution of making ſome Attempt 
in her behalf, when a proper Occafion ſhould offer; 
for though they were aw'd from any immediate Mo- 
tion by the Preſence of the Duke of Norrtumberland, 
a Man of the ſharpeſt Diſcernment, and deepeſt Po- 
liticks, they hoped, if they could by any means here- 
after get him at a Diſtance, they might be able to 
effect ſomething conſiderable. 

The next Day Queen Jane was proclaim'd, in which rad 
Proclamation they ſet forth, That King Eduard had pr 
„ k Patent excluded both his Siſters, who had been Veen. 
illegitimated by Sentences paſs'd in the Eccleſiaſtical 
« Courts, and confirm'd in Parliament ; and at the beſt 
were only his Siſters by half blood, and ſo not inheri- 
table by the Laws of England: That there was alſo 
« Cauſe to fear, that they might marry Strangers, and 
change the Laws, and ſubject the Natjonto the Tyran- 
* ny of the See of Rome : That next to them, the Crown 
fell to the Dutcheſs of Suffo/k ; and it was provided, 
That if ſhe ſhould have no Sons when the King 
* dy'd, the Crown ſhould devolve on her Daughter, 
* who was born and married in the Kingdom : — — 
* which they aſſerted her Right, as ſhe promis'd to 
* maintain the true Religion, and the Laws of the 
* Land.” At the reading of this Proclamation, a 

Vintner's 
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Vintner's Boy expreſs d ſome Scorn, for which he was 


* apprehended, and the next Day ſet in a Pillory, and 


had his Ears nail'd to it, while a Herald in his Coat 
read the Nature of his Offence to the People, who 


| were called together by the Sound of Trumpets, 
Various Cen. Upon this Proclamation, Variety of Cenſures were 


woes rom paſs d by the common People. 


Suppoſition of a prior Marriage wit 
Oth 


The Severity againſt 
the Vintner's Boy was thought a great Error in Policy; 
it being an approv'd Maxim, that all Governments 
ought to begin with Acts of Clemency, and to affect 
the Love, rather than the Fear of the People. Thole 
who look'd upon the Power of the Kings of England 
to proceed immediately from God, ſaid, It muſt de. 
ſcend only by Inheritance; and if it were ſo, that 
King Edward's Siſters were under Sentences of Illegiti. 
mation, the Crown ought to deſcend to the Joung 
Queen of Scotland, who was the next Heir. Others 
alledg'd, That Charles Brazdon the Duke of Suffo!l's 
Iſſue by the Freucb Queen was illegitimate, upon a 
Þ one Morrimer, 

ers ſaid, If the Right of Blood could not be cut 
off, why was the Queen of Kotland excluded? Some 
ſaid, That though a Prince were nam'd immediately 
by God, yet for good Reaſons the Succeſſion might 
be alter'd from its natural Courſe, as David preferr'd 
Solomon to Adonijab : But to this it was anſwer'd, That 
this did not belong to the Kings of England, whoſe 
Rights did not ariſe from any Divine Deſignation, 


but from the Laws of the Land and a long Poſſeſſion. 


Then, as to the half. blood, it was ſaid, That that was 


only a Rule in Law for pri vate Families, which did 


Many repair 


not extend to the Crown. And as to the Power of 
limiting the Croun by Patent or Will, that was ſaid 
to be only a perional Truſt in King Henry the Eighth, 


which did not deſcend to his Heirs, fo that King Ed. 


ward's Patents were of no Force. 
Queen Jane was alſo proclaim'd in many Towns near 


to theprinceſs London, yet the People were generally running to the 


Mary, 


| ſurances, That foe would make no Innovation or Change, 


Princeſs Mary, who now at Framingham Cafile declar'd 
herſelf Queen of En7/a»d, Great Numbers of Gen- 
tlemen from Norfo/b and Suffolk repair'd to her, who 
were all for the Reformation, and urg'd her to declare, 
Whether ſhe would alter the Religion eftabliſh'd in 
the late King's Reign? To whom ſhe gave ſolemn Af- 


but 


out to 
dicatic 
turning 
Muti tu 
And in 
late Pr 
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lut would be ſatisfied with the private Exerciſe of her own 1 Mary J. 
Religion. Upon theſe Promiſes, they reſolvd to ha- wy 


zard their Lives and Fortunes in her Defence. Alſo 
the Earls of Bath and Suſſex rais'd Forces, and join'd 
with her; and ſo did the Sons of the Lords  bartor 
and Mordazt, and many others. When the Council 
heard of the ſe Proceedings, they refoly'd upon raifing 
Forces with all poſſible ſpeed, that they might ſurpriae 
the Lady Mary, and bring her to London by Force. 
They ſent the Earl of Huntington's Brother Sir Edward 
Haſtmgs, to raiſe Forces in Huch ingbumſhire, and then 
to join the Forces that ſhould be ſent from London to 
New-marbet. The Duke of S«f0/h was defign'd Gene- 
ral ; but thoſe who privately favour'd the Princeſs Ma- 
ry, influenc'd the new Queen to keep her Father near 
her, and to lend Northumberland on this Expedition 3 
who, they ſaid, might do more by the Terror of his 
Name, than the Duke of dh could any other way. So 
the Duke of Northumberland was order'd General of the 
Army; but he was much diſtracted in his Thoughts: 
He knew it was of as much Importance to preſerve the 
City of London and the Privy-Counſellors in a ſteady 
Fidelity, as to wiſely command the Army : And a 
Miſcarriage in either of theſe, was ſure to be fatal to 
him, ſo that he could ſcarce come to a Reſolution in 
what manner to proceed : He could not pitch upon a 
Man of Firmneſs and Reſolution to leave behind him; 
and yet it was of abſolute Neceſſity, with the utmoſt 
Expedition, to diſſipate the Forces daily gathering 
about Queen Mary, | 


| 
| 
| 


Queen Jane and the Council were then remov'd to he nuke os © 
the Tower, not ſo much for State, as Security; for Nwthumber- 


there the Council were under Command, and, in effect, — 
Priſoners. All that Northumberland could do, was onl — 
— —_ 


to lay a {trict Charge upon the Council, firmly to ad- 
here to the Intereſts of Queen Jane; and ſo he march'd 
out of London the 13th of July, with an Army of 6000 
Foot and 2000 Horle. As he rode thro the City, tho 
there were great Crowds of Spectators, not one cry'd 
out to wiſh him Succeſs, which gave a melancholy In- 
dication how ill they were affected to him; upon which, 
turning to the Lord Gray of Wilion, he faid, 1» all tha 
Muſtitude, my Lord, you do not hear one wiſh us Proſperity. 
And indeed Northumberland's Proceedings againſt Gs 
late Protector, by a foul Conſpiracy, and the * 

e 
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An. 15 3. he lay under of being the Author of King Edward's un. 
mel) Death, begot a violent Averſion in the People to 
him, which much difpos'd them to be for the Princeſs 


Mary. & 

The Pro- The Duke of Northumberland being gone, the Council 
ceedings of us'd all Methods for their own Security ; they gave 
the Council. notice to the Emperor of the Lady Jane's Acceſſion to 
the Crown, and complain'd of the Diſturbances rais d 
by the Lady Mary, and that his Embaſſador had too 
cioully intermeddled with their Affairs; but the 
Emperor would not ſo much as receive their Letters. 
Northumberland had appointed Preachers in great num- 
bers at London to oppoſe Queen Mary's Title, but this 
little prevail'd with the Citizens; nor was the pious and 
learned Ridlcy, who had been made Biſhop of London 
after Boxner's Deprivation, at all regarded upon that 
Subject. The Duke of Nortfumberland being arrived at 
Cambridge, where he was both Chancellor and Steward, 
caus'd the Vice-chancellor to preach to the ſame 
Purpoſe. By this Time Queen Mary had procur'd her 
ſelf to be proclaim'd at Norwich, and ſent Letters to all 
Parts of England, requiring the Nobility to come to 
her Aſſiſtance, a great Number of which took the firſt 
Opportunity to come over to her. And Sir Edu ard 
Haſtings the Earl of Huntington's Brother, who had 
a Commiſſion from Northumberland to raiſe 4coo 
Foot in Buckinghamſhire, inſtead of joining the Duke 
of North«mber/and, went over with them to Queen Mary. 
There was alſo another Accident which prov'd of very 
land had order d fix Men of War to lie upon the Coaſt 
towards Hol lan d, to intercept Queen Mary if ſhe ſhould 
attempt to fly away, or to be ready upon any extraor- 
dinary Occafion. It happen'd that they were driven 
by Streſs of Weather into Yarmouth-Harbour, at the 
Jame time that there was a Levy of Forces for Queen 
Mary ; the Seamen and Soldiers being prevail'd upon, 
both by Threatnings and Promiſes, to revolt, deliver'd 
their Ships to Sir Heyry Ter»incham, one of Queen 
Mary's Commanders, which gave ſuch a fortunate Turn 
to her Affairs, that ſhe receiv'd the News with the 
teſt Joy imaginable ; for beins how furniſh'd with 
en, Ammunition, and a Train of Ar-illery, ſhe re- 
ſolv'd to march avainft her Rival, not in the leaſt fear- 

ing Nort hunter land's Troops. Th 
c 
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Tue Lords who were with the Lady Jane, when 1 Mary I. 
they heard of theſe things, wore in great Dread what 
might be the Reſult of them. And Queen Mary's Meny of the 
Friends at Court being grown bolder, began to open — 7 Ml 
ancil WW their Minds to each other, and were very deſirous of Lady Jane; 


3 


gave going out of the -Tower, that they * confer more 
n to freely. Northumber/and had written to the Council for a 
ais d Reinforcement : After he began his March, befides 
| too bis four Sons, and the Marqueſs of Northampton, the 
the Earl of Huntington, the Lord Gray, and ſeveral others 
ters, of the firſt Rank, he had Sooo Foot and 2000. Horſe 
wm- when he arriv'd at Cambridge. But by that Time he 
this was come to St. Edmund s- Bury, he found great numbers 
and of his Men bad deſerted, and was very much afraid 
don that moſt of the reſt would follow them. For this 
that Reaſon he mov'd back again to Cambridge, and ply d- 
d at the Council with continual and earneſt Applications for” 
ard, I Recruits. The Earl of Arundel hated the Duke of 
ame Northumberland'; the Marqueſs of Winchefter was dex- 
her nous in ſhifting ſides for his Advantage; the Earl of 
o all Pembroke's Son had married Queen Jane's Sifter, which 
> to made him think it was neceflary to provide for his own 
firſt bafety by a ſpeedy Turn; and to theſe were join'd 
ard many others. They therefore pretended, it was re- 
had quifite to give an Audience to foreign A adors, 
co who would not receive it in the Tower : They: alſo al- 
uke ledg d, it was neceflary to treat with the Lord- Mayor 
lary. and Aldermen for ſending more Forces to the Duke of 
very Northumberland, concerning which he had very earneſtly 
ber. vurit to them. The Earl of Pembroke's Houſe, which was 
oaſt Baynard's-Caſtle, was fixt u for the meeting of the 
ld Council. Thus by. Solis Leave they got out of the 
40r- Tozer, where they had been in effect Priſoners, and 
ven diſpers'd themſelves over the City. Thoſe of them 
the that appear'd moſt devoted to the Intereſt of Queen 
cen = were the Marqueſs of J/:nchefter Lord Treaſurer ; 
on, Herbert Earl of Pembroke; the Earl of Arunde! (who with 
rd I the Lord Pager, not long before, had been kept Priſoner 


a whole Year by Northumberland) and Sir Thomas Cheyney 


Warden of the Cinque Ports. By the M ent of : 
urn nq y tne Man aſſem⸗ 
the theſe, all of the Council that could be foun — the * 


vith Sffolk only) and ſeveral others of the Nobility, who pal. Hag 

re- were known not to be ill- affected to — Mary, wers 

ear- aſſembled at the Earl of Pembroke's Houſe call'd Bay- 
nara's-Caſtle, under 3 of treating of Matters for 


the 


The Vol. II. 
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An. 1553. the — of Queen Jane, but in reality for the redu! Du 


eng her. 4 
| t 15 this Aſſembly the Earl of Arundel fell foul upon U 
| Northumberland with the utmoſt Severity. He ran over M ject 

the Hiſtory of the late Times, reckoning up every Ad b 
of Miſmanagement, Injuſtice and Cruelty, committed of! 
in the Reign of King Eduard VI. throwing the Odium MW wha 
of all upon him only. Then he made expoſtulato W She 

— that the Children of King Henry the VIIIth MW 1 
ſhould, contrary to all Right, be put out of the Succeſ. MW th 
fion ; and prote is d himſelt amaz'd to think how Nor. « E 
thumberland had brought ſuch great and noble Perſon WM *© to 
as their Lordſhips to ſo mean Servitude, as to be the MW „ h⸗ 
Tools of his wicked Deſigns. For *twas by their MW © pr 
Conſent and Aſſiſtance that the Crown was convey'd to MW * ar 
the Daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, and Daughter-in. W * by 
Law of the Duke of Northumberland; the Sovereignty, WW Havi 
in effect, remaining in him, of exercifing the moſt un. tous 

controulable Rage and Tyranny over their Lives and MW than 

Fortunes. Toaccompliſh this Uſurpation, indeed, the v7 
Cauſe of Religion was pretended ; but he aſk'd, Who WE their 
had ſeen Cauſe to think, that in Matters of Religion WW comp 

Mary intended any Alteration ? For. when ſhe wa WW fame 

lately addreſs d about this in SH, ſhe had given a MW to th 
very fair and ſatifactory Anſwer : And what a Madneſs WW with 
is it, ſays he, for Men to throw themſelves into certau WW time, 
Deſtruction, to avoid an uncertain Danger? I heartily W 2h» 
wiſh, there had been no Tranſgreſſion; but ſince there MW ring h 
has, the beſt Remedy for a palt Error, is a timely Re. But b 
tance: Wherefore, tis my Advice, That we al and c 
join our utmoſt Endeavours, that ſo by our Authority, W Quee! 
Mary, the rightful and undoubted Heireſs of thele MW throw 
Kingdoms, may be proclaim'd Queen, x 
| After he had ended his Speech, the Earl of Pembrol: 
Profeſs'd his Approbation of Arunde!'s Propoſals, and 
clapping his Hand on his Sword, ſaid, That he ud 
ready to diſpute that Matter at the Peril of bs Life, witl 
any who durſt oppoſe it, Upon this they all came into 
the ſame Reſolution; and ſending for the Mayor and 
Aldermen, perſuaded them to concur with them, and 
then they went, in a full Body, into Ch-apſide, and there, 
with Sound of Trumpet, proclaim'd Queen Mary on 
the 19th Day of J): From thence they all repair d 
to St. Paul's, where T: Deum was ſung. After that, 
they ſent ſome to ſeize upon the Tower, oblige te 
| c 
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Duke of Suffolk, to appear before the Council, and to 
order the Lady Jane to ay down the Title' of Queen. 
Upon the firſt hearing of thi 
jected now as he had before been exalted, went into 
is Daughter's Apartment, order'd all the Ceremonies 
of Royalty to cedſe, and admoniſhed her to bear, with 
what Patience” ſhe could, her Return to a private State. 
She anſwer d him, with a very compoſed Countenance, 
« That this was a more welcome Summons to her, than 
« that which forc'd her, againſt her Will, to ſuch an 
« Elevation. In obedience to you, my Lord, ſaid /e, and 
« to my Mother, I ated à Violence to my ſelf, and 
% have been guilty of a grievous Offence, But this 
« preſent is my own Act, and I willingly reſign, to correct 
« another's Fault, if ſo great a Fault can be corrected 
by my Reſignation and fincere Acknowledgment. ” 


Having ſaid this, ſhe retired to her Cloſet, more ſolici- The End of 
Queen Jans 


tous for her Life, which ſhe knew to be in Danger, 
than for the Loſs of her Crown. 1 

Seffolk went directly to the Council, and ſubſcrib'd 
their Decree, Arundel and Paget having ſeen this ac- 
compliſh'd according to their Minds, took Horſe the 
fame Night, and with 3o more, made all poſſible haſte 
to the Queen at Famingbam- Caſtle, who was traniported 


with the News of fo happy a Revolution. In the mean 


time, the Council diſpatch'd Letters to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, to certify him ot what had paſs'd, requi- 
ring him to ſubſcribe the Decree and disband his Army. 
But before he receiv'd them, ſuſpecting a Revolution 
and cunningly hiding his Concern, he had proclaim'd 
Queen Mary at Cambridge, expreſſing his Joy, by 
throwing up. his Hat in the Crowd, crying, God ſave 
Ouen Mary. Then the Army was disbanded, and all 
the Nobility going over to Q. Mary, obtain'd their Par- 
don, by throwing the whole Guilt on Northumberland. 


The unhappy Lady Jane, having ated the Part of The rady © 
a Queen for the Space of nine Days, was ſeiz'd, and Fore and 
her Attendants remanded to their reſpective Homes z |, 


Northumberland alſo was arreſted by the Earl of Arundel, 
and ſent Priſoner to the Tower. Some write, that while 


he was in doubt what to do, and contriving how to 


make his Eſcape, as he was drawing on his Boots, the 
Guards, (who, under the Command of Sir Job, Gates, 
follow'd him in that Expedition) ſeiz'd him, ſaying, 
It was juſt be ſpould bring thm off from the Guilt of Trea 11 

U 2 While 


s, the Duke, as much de- 
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An. 15 3. While they were contending the Matter, the Letters 
V came from the Lords of the Council, with a Com- 


The Lady E- 


lix abet b 
to meet 
Siſter. 


mand, that every Man ſhould lay down his Arms and go 
Home. Upon the reading of theſe, the Duke was 
ſuffer'd to have his Liberty ; but it laſted not long, 
for the next Morning, as he was preparing to take 
Horſe, the Earl of Arunde! coming from the Queen, 


ſeiz'd him, and carried him away, and ſeveral othets 


with him; as the Earl of Warwick, his eldeſt Son, the 
Lord Ambroſe and Lord Henry Dudley his younger Sons; 
Sir Andrew Dudley his Brother, the Earl of Huntington, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Jobn Gates, with his Brother 
Henry Gates and Dr. Edwin Sands. 

On the 25th of July they were all brought to Lon- 
don, and immediately confin'd in the Tower. Hunting- 
ton was diſcharg'd ſoon after. Sir Job» Gates, whom 


Northumberland accus'd as the Projector of all this Miſ- 


chief, and Sir Thomas Palmer, were executed. The 


Lords Ambroſe and Henry Dudley were pardoned. Sir 


Andreu Dudley receiv'd Sentence of Death, but after. 
wards had his Pardon. Dr. Sands obtain'd his Pardon, 
and after near a Year's Impriſonment, being diſcharg'd, 
fled to Germany; and returning in Queen Elizabeth 


Time, was afterwards made Archbiſhop of York. 


On the 26th of Jy, the Marqueſs of Northampton 


was brought to the Tower, and afterwards receivd 


Sentence of Death, but was pardon'd. Ridley, Biſhop 
of London, who went among the reſt of the People to 
implore the Queen's Favour, was alſo ſent thither, 
for ſhe was both offended with him for his Sermon, 
and reſolv'd to reſtore Bonner to the See of London. 
Alſo Robert Dudley, another of Northumberland's Sons, 
was ſent to the Tower, but was diſcharg'd; this was 
the great Earl of Leiceſter afterwards under Queen 
Elizabeth, On the 27th of July, the Duke of Suffolk 


was brought in, and four Days after, by a wonderful 


Inſtance of. the Queen's Mercy, receiv'd a Pardon. 


Sir Jobn Cheek, Preceptor to King Edward, and the 
chief Juſtices Chomley and Montague, were committed 


at the ſame time, but were ſet at Liberty again the 


. 3d of September. 


July the 3oth, the Lady Elizabeth, with a great 
number of Quality and Gentry of both Sexes (ſome 


her ſay I0co) went in State from her Houſe through the 


City to meet her Siſter, and to congratulate her Ac- 
ceſſion 
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ceſſion to the Crown: Who on the 3d of Auguſt, having x Mary I. 


disbanded her Army (which had not yet exceeded 
13000 Men) was attended at Wanſted, by the chief 
Noblemen and Ladies of the Kingdom ; and thus en- 
tring the City with a numerous Train, ſhe came to 
the Tower : There met her, as humble Supplicants, the 
Duke of Norfo/þ, who had been a Priſoner ever ſince 
his Son, the Earl of Surr-y, had been put to death by 
King Henry VIII. Edward Courtney, Son to the Mar- 
uels of Exeter, executed in the Year 1538. Gardiner 
warty of his Biſhoprick of Wincheſter about two 
Years before; and the Dutcheſs Dowager of Somerſet, 
whoſe Lord had been beheaded. They preſented 
themſelves on their Knees, and Gardiner in the Name 
of them all, made a congratulatory Speech to the 
Queen, who kindly rais'd them, ſaying, They were 
her own Priſoners, and immediately order'd their Diſ- 
charge. The next Day ſhe reſtor'd Courtney to the Ho- 
nour of his Family : Gardiner not only obtain'd his 
Biſhoprick again, but on the 23d of Auguſt following, 
was made Lord Chancellor, though he formerly ſub- 
ſcrib'd the Sentence of Divorce againſt the Queen's 
Mother, and had written in Defence of King Henry's 
Proceedings. On the 5th of Auguſt, Bonner, — 
Biſhop of London, and ITonſtal, ſometime Biſhop of 
Durham, were reſtor' d; and a little after, Day Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, and Heath of Worceſter, the late Incum- 
bents being ejected without due Proceſs of Law. So 
now ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the Throne, without 
any effuſion of Blood ; having broke thro a Confede- 
racy againſt her, which, if the chief Head of it had 
not been univerſally odious to the Nation, had been too 
ſtrong for any Oppoſition to be made againſt it. 


Queen Mary was now 37 Years of Age when ſhe Queen Me- 


came to the Crown; being a Lady of ſingular Vertues, ga 


and ſtrict in her Religion, even to Superſtition. She 

was actually of a generous Temper, but that was 

much defac'd by Melancholy, which was partly owin 

to her Conſtitution, but much heightned by the — 

Accidents of her Lite, both before and after her coming 
to the Crown, ſo that ſhe grew ſowre, ſplenetick and 

moroſe. She adher'd ſo reſolutely to her Mother's 

lntereſts, that it was beliey'd her Father deſign'd to 

have taken her Life. And ſo great was his Diſplea. 


ſure, that neither the Duke of Norfolk or Gardiner durſt 


U 3 venture 


former 


jour, 
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venture to intercede for her: Craumer was the only to re 
Man who would hazard himſelf, and ſo far prevail'd, knoy 
as to bring him to be reconciled to her. Krer the was 
Death of her Mother, ſhe began to hearken to other nal's 
Counſels; ſo that upon the Fali of Anne of holen, ſhe that 
made a full Submiſſion to the King. She alſo in many IM he ſt 
Letters, wrote both to her Father and to Croma, fig. the E 
nified great Sorrow for her former Obſtinacy ; and de. louſl: 
clar'd, That ſbe put ber Soul into by Hands, and that her wrote 
Conſcience ſpould be always diretled by him. And being 
aſk'd, What her Opinion was concerning Pilgrimage, guts 
Purgatory and Relicks ? She an{wer'd, That ſhe had ut of A 
Opinion but ſuch as fhe receiv'd from the King, wo bad her As 
whole Heart in bu keeping 5 and might imprint upon it, in quiry 
theſe, and all other Matters, whatever bs ineſtimable Vertu, 


exalted Wiſdom, and excellent Learning ſhould think conve- buriec 
nient for her, After that, ſhe was in all Points obedi. on Q 
im 1! 


ent to him; and during her Brother's Reign, ſhe a. 
ly — for that way of Worſhip, that was in uſe by Da 
at her Father's Death. 

But now being come to the Throne, notwithſtanding WI Prelen 
her Promiſes to the S«ffo/þ Gentlemen to ſtand by her 
Brother's Religion, neither that nor her Father's could 
fatisfie her; yet when ſhe thought where to fix, ſhe 
was diſtracted between two different Schemes that 
were preſented her. Gardiner, and all thoſe who had 
comply'd in King Henry's Time, advis'd her to bring 
all Things back to the ſame State they were in when 
her Father dy'd ; telling her, That ſhe might after 
-wards, by eaſie Degrees, return to a full Obedience to 
the See of Rome. But ſhe herſelf was more inclin'd 
to return immediately into the Boſom of the Romib 
Church ; and was of Opinion, that ſhe could no other 
way be legitimated ; but in this ſhe was afraid of pro 
ceeding too haſtily. Gardiner finding that Politica 
Maxims made no great Impreſſion upon her, and that 
ſhe accounted him a ſubtle temporizing Man, apply d 
himſelf to the Emperor, who better underſtood G0 
vernment and Mankind; undertaking, that if be 
would procure him to be Chancellor, he would ſo mi. 
nage Affairs, that in a ſhort time he would effe al 


things to the Queen's Defire. The People had 1 8 
ſtrong Averſion to the Pope's Authority, and the No- wit ho 


bility and Gentry were under Apprehenfions of lofing 
the Abbey Lands; therefore it was highly neceflary 


to 
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to remove theſe Prejudices gradually and ſlowly. 


he ſtood attainted by Act of Parliament. To induce 
the Emperor to do this, he aſſur'd him, he would zea- 
louſly ſerve all his Intereſts. Upon this, the Emperor 
wrote to the Queen, in ſuch perſuaſive Terms, to de- 
pend upon garatueris Councils, that on the 13th of Au- 
'qu/r, he was made Lord Chancellor, and the Conduct 
of Affairs put chiefly into his Hands. 


As to King Edward's Death, there was no ſtrict En- k. Edward's 
— made after it; and all the Honour dene to his Fanerdl. 


emory, was to allow him Funeral Rites. He was 
buried at M minſter on the 8th Day of Auguſt, and 
the Queen had a ſolemn Obſequy and Maſſes ſaid for 
him in the Tower. On the 1th a Sermon was preach'd 
by Day Biſhop of Chicheſter, who read Prayers in Eng- 
ly», and adminiſtred the Sacrament to thoſe who were 
preſent, after the manner ordain'd by King Edward, for 
no Change was yet made in Religion: In which Ser- 
mon, he prais'd the King, but ſeverely exclaim'd a- 
gainſt the Adminiſtration of Affairs under him. And 
when Boxry, Canon of St. Paul's, in a Sermon at St. 
Pauls Croſs, inveigh'd againſt the Reformation under 
King Edward, and extoll'd Bonner, who was there 
preſent, obſerving that he was unjuftly depriv'd for a 
Sermon preach'd four Years before in the ſame Place; 
the People rais'd a Tumult, and ſomebody in the 
Croud, flung a Dagger at the Preacher, which nar- 
rowly miſs'd him, being flung with ſuch Force, that it 
ſtuck faſt in the Wood. This Action, it ſeems, was ſo 
much with the Conſent of the Standers by, that tho 
the ſtricteſt Enquiry was made, the Author of it was 
never diſcovers. Rogers and Bradford, two eminent 
Preachers, who were there preſent, and much in credit 
with the People, eaſily quieted them, and convey'd 
Poxrn unhurt into St. Paul's School; but not long after 
were impriſon'd for their Civility. Biſhop Cranmer 
himſelf officiated at King Edward's Funeral, and ended 
the Solemnity with a Communion, which he perform'd 
with a moſt lively Sorrow, not only for the Love he 
bare to the King, but looking upon his Funeral as the 

| Usz Burial 


| He 1 Mary I. 
knowing that the Queen had ſent for Cardinal Pole,. 


was very urgent with the Emperor to ſtop the Cardi- 
nal's coming over; and the more, becauſe he knew 
that Prelate hated him, but the Pretence was, becauſe 
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An.1553- Burial of the Reformation, and as a great Step toward; 
his own, =? 

Thu Teyuls The Duke of Norfolk, who had been almoſt ſeyen 

r Years Priſoner in the Tower, having been ſet at liberty 

other. by the Queen, and reftor'd to his Honours, was made 

Lord High Steward for the 'Tryal of the Duke of 

Northumberland, and the reſt concern'd in the Rebel. 

lion; where the Duke of Northumberland, with his 

eldeſt Son, the Earl of Warwick, and the Marqueſs of 

Northampton, were found guilty of High Treaſon. The 

Duke of Northumberland alledg'd, that he did nothing 

but by order of the Council: Yet this would ngt ex. 

cuſe him; ſo that he was condemn'd as a Traitor, 

When the Sentence was pronounc'd, he begg'd that it 

might be mitigated, as to the manner of Ris Death, 

— that his Children, in regard to their tender Years, 

might find Mercy; and that he might have the liberty 

of ſpeaking with ſome learned Divine, for the ſettling 

of his Conſcience: And, laſtly, that her Majeſty 

would be pleas'd to fend to him four of her Privy. 

Council, to whom he had tome Things to communi. 

cate relating to the Publick. Then came on the Trial 

aof the Marqueſs of Nortbampton, who pretended, that he 

had not any hand in the Rebellion, nor was engag'd in 

any Party; but having no publick Poſt, had ſpent al 

the Time in his uſual Diverſion of Hunting, and other 

Sports. However, it appear'd that he was engag'd on 

Northumberland's Side, and therefore he was ſikeuil 

condemn'd. Afterwards the Earl of War: ict, Nort bum. 

berland's eldeſt Sen, when the Plea of his Youth would 

not be admitted in excuſe of ſo great a Crime, receiv'd 

his Sentence of Death with a wonderful Conſtancy, 

and only pray'd her Majeſty, that out of his Eſtate 

confiſcated, his Debts might be diſcharg'd. The next 

Day Sir Andrew Dudley, Northumberlayd's Brother, and 

Sir John Gates, who was ſuppos'd the firſt Author of 

{ſetting up the Lady Jane, with hi $ Brother Henry Gates, 

and Sir Thomas Palmer, were condemn'd. The 22d of 

They are be. Auguſt Northumberland was brought out to Execution, 

having two Days before receiv'd the Sacrament in 

Priſen. He, by the Perſuaſion of Heath, (afterwards 

Archbiſhop of Jork) made a Speech to the People, in 

which he confeſs'd his Crime and Repentance, and ad- 

vis'd all who were preſent to adhere to the ancient Re- 

ligion of their Fore-fathers, and rejecting the new Opi- 
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nions as the Source of all the Evils that had befallen 
them for 30 Years paſt, to drive the Preachers of them, 
as Trumpeters of Sedition, out of the Kingdom, if they 
would approve themſelves as innocent before God and 
the Publick. He declar'd, That in his Heart he had 
always been for the old Religion, and appeal'd for the 
Truth of this to his intimate Friend the Biſhop of 
Worceſter 5 but he had temporiz'd out of Ambition, for 
which he now was a fincere Penitent. And laſtly, that 
he willingly ſubmitted to his Death, which he own'd 
he had deſerv'd. Having ſaid this, he recommended 
himſelf to God; and deſiring the Prayers of the Spe- 
dators, prepar'd to receive the fatal Stroke, which be 
did upon the very ſame Block that he had caus'd the 
Duke of Somerſet to loſe his Head, and was alſo laid 


under the ſame Stone in the ſame Grave, where they 


now lie like good Friends, who while they liv'd were 
irreconcileable Enemies. Northumberland's Exhortati- 
ons variouſly affected the Minds of the People, who 
were amaz'd to hear him ſpeak againſt that Religion 
which he had profeſs'd for above 30 Years, tho' moſt 
believe, that he ſaid this in hopes of a Pardon only; 
and that when he look'd round him, and ſaw he was 
deceiv'd, he repented of it. Gates and Palmer under- 
went the ſame Puniſhment. There paſt ſome Expo- 
ſtulations betwixt Northumberland and Gates, each ac- 
cuſing the other as the Author of their Ruin; but they 
were ſeemingly reconcil'd, and profefs'd they forgave 
one another. 


The chief Adverſaries of the new Queen being thus Queen Mas 
s Proce 
dures as to 


Religion, 


remoy'd, ſhe was now more at liberty to attend the 
Affairs of her Religion, and proceeded in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhew'd Archbiſhop Cranmer's Apprehenfions 
concerning it, were not groundleſs ; for in a few Days 
after, ſeveral Advances were made towards the eſta- 
bliſhing the Romiſb Religion. The Queen at firſt, to 
mollify the Proceedings, declar'd in Council on the 
12th Day of Auguſt, That tho ſhe was fix d in her own 
Religion, yet ſhe would not compel others to it, but would 
leave that to the Motions of God's Spirit, and the Labours 
of good Preachers, But notwithſtanding this Declara- 
tion, great Advantage was made of the afore-men- 
tion'd Aſſault of Bourn when preaching in St. Paul's, 
which was a very acceptable Accident to the Romaniſts, 
and gave them a Colour to forbid Preaching by a = 
| ic 


1 Mary I. 
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An. 1553. lick Inhibition in the Queen's Name; in which ſhe 
A declar'd, Tnat her Religion was the ſame that it had 
been from her Infancy; but yet ſhe would compel 
none of her Subjects in Matters of Religion, till pub. 
lick Order ſhould be taken in it by common Content, 
She requir'd her People to live in Peace, and not to 
uſe the Terms of Papiſt, or Heretick, or other re. 
proachful Speeches; but that none ſhould preach with- 
out her mg Licence: And her ſpecial Licence was 

an Interdict upon all the Pulpits in Exg/and, 
Q Mary's The Affairs of the reform d Religion began now to 
= agel take a mighty Turn, and the Popiſh Religion was 
G-neemen, carried on with Warnith and Violence; yet the Suffolk 
| Gentlemen imagined that their Services and the 
Queen's Promiſes entitled them to own their Religion 
more openly. But Orders being ſent to the Biſhop of 
Norwich to execute the — njunctions, and to ſee 
that none preach'd in his Dioceſe without a ſpecial Li. 
cence, ſome of thoſe who had been moſt ſerviceable to 
the Queen, when her Affairs were in the moſt unpro- 
miſing Poſture, came to put her in mind of her poſi. 
tive Promiſe; but ſhe ſent them home with this ſevere 
Anſwer, Trat the Members ouzht not to rule the Head; but 
they were to learn to obry, aud not to govern, And when 
one of them more reſolutely inſiſted upon her Promiſe, 
he was ſentenc'd to ſtand x Sava Days in the Pillory, as 
having ſpoken defamatery Words againſt the Queen, 
which was a melancholy Omen of a ſevere Govern. 
— hg claiming of Promiſes was a puniſhable 

2rime. 


Several zi. About the fame time, ſeveral Biſhops, who had ap- 
Mops impri- pear'd with more than common Zeal in the Cauſe of 


eligion, were taken into Cuſtody ; as Hooper Biſhop 
of Worceſter and Glouceſter ; Ferrar Biſhop of St. Da- 
wid's, and Coverdale Biſhop of Exeter. All Eccleſia- 
ſticks, who refus'd to put away their Wives, or en- 
joy'd Benefices, whereof the former Incumbents had 
een depriv'd for defence of Popery, and even thoſe 
who would not promiſe by Oath to defend it, were 
forc'd' to relinquiſh them. Bradford and Rogers, who 
had quieted the Tumult at St. Paul's Croſs, were im- 
priſon'd, upon pretence that the Authority they had 
ſhew'd in appeaſing the Tumult, was a Sign that they 
had firſt rais'd it. The Biſhops Gardmer, Bonner, 
Tonſtal, Heeth and Day, were all reſtor'd to their Bi- 
| | | _  ſhopricks, 
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him to grant Licences to Prieſts to preach in any Church 
he ſhould appoint ; by which the Reform'd were not 
only filenc'd, but their Churches and Pulpits were 
thrown open to the Roman Catholicks. Images began 
to be ſet up, and the old Rites were in many Places 
renew'd: All which was encourag'd by the Govern- 
ment, altho' it was againſt Law. Judge Hales ob- 
ſerying this when he went his Circuit, in his Charge 
at Kent, requir'd the Juſtices to ſee to the Execution 
of King Edward's Laws, which till continu'd in force 
for which, when he return'd, he was committed to the 
Mayſpalſea, and then remov'd from Priſon to Priſon, 
till the yu old Man was ſo terrify'd with the De- 
figns of his Enemies againſt him, that it turn'd his 
Brain, and he attempted to kill himſelf with his Pen- 
knife; and tho' he was after ſet at liberty, his Diſor- 
der was ſo great, that he drown'd himſelf. Judge 
Montarzus alſo was 1mpriſon'd, depriv'd of his Lands, 
and ſeverely fin'd, tho' he had this Merit to plead, 
That he had ſent his Son with a Body of Men to de- 
clare for the Queen ; but his being an Approver of the 
Reformation, over-balanc'd all his Loyalty to her. 
While theſe Things were tranſacting, Cranmer had 
for ſome time kept himſelf retired, and was advis'd by 
ſome Friends to fly beyond Sea; but he anſwer'd, That 
tho* he could not diſſuade others from flying in ſuch a threat- 
ning Storm, yet it was unbecoming a Man in his Station, 
who was ſo deeply concern'd in the Changes formerly made. 
At that Time there was an uncertain Rumour, that 
Cranmer had chang'd his Religion, fo that to gratify 
ueen, he had promis'd to celebrate the Exequies 
of King Edward after the Romiſh Manner: Cranmer 
therefore publiſl'> a Paper, wherein he vindicated 
himſelf from this Aſperſion, and declar'd himſelf, with 
Peter Martyr and ſome others, ready to prove the Errors 
of the Maſs, and to defend the whole Doctrine and 
Service publiſh'd by King Edward, as moſt conforma- 
ble to the Word of God, aud the Practice of the ancient 
Church for many Ages. Upon this the Archbiſhop was 
cited in the Star- Chamber to anſwer to it: He acknow- 
ledg'd that the Paper was his, and that he defign'd to 
have enlarg'd it, and have fix'd it upon St. Pauls, and 
other Churches. He was diſmiſs'd for this Time: For 


Gardiner 


ſnopricke, and the Sentences paſs'd againſt them in x Marx 
1 Reign revok' d. Gardiner had — given rays, 
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An. 1553, Gardiner knowing the Queen deſign'd to put Cardinal 
LYN Pole in his Biſhoprick, preſerv'd him. Some moy'd 
in Council, that a ſmall Fenſion might be allow'd him, 

and that he might be ſuffer'd to live privately ; for 

the Sweetneſs of his Temper had gain'd him ſuch an 

univerſal Love among the People, that it was look d 

upon too bold a Step to proceed to Extremities with 

him. But there were others, on the other hand, who 
rancorouſly charg'd him with being the chief Author 

of all the Hereſy in the Nation, — inſinuated to the 

Queen, that it was not decent for her to ſhew any Fa. 

vour to the Man who had pronounc'd the Sentence of 

her Mother's Divorce. Theſe laſt Counſels prevailing 

omi, La. moſt with the Queen, both he, Biſhop Latimer, and 
timer, and ſeyeral other Preachers, were committed to Priſon, 
ord, Peter Martyr had Leave given him to depart the Na. 
tion, becauſe he had come over upon the publick Faith; 
and ſo al ſo had John 4 Laſco, and his German Congre. 
gation. Many, both Eugliſb and Strangers, withdrew 

out of the Nation, to avoid the publick Storm which 
they ſaw N But the Council underſtanding 
that above 1000 had ſo convey'd themſelves away un- 

der the Name of Foreigners, order'd, that none ſhould 

be ſuffer'd for the future to go as Strangers, without 

a Certificate from the Ambaſſadors of the Princes to 
whom they did belong. Among thoſe who fled be- 
yond Sea were ſeveral eminent Preachers, as Cox, Sandy, 


Grindal, and Horn ; all whom Queen Elizabeth after- 


wards ad vanc'd. | : | 

The Qzen's The Time «age for the Coronation being now 
Corenation, come, the laſt Day of Sprember the Queen rode in an 
open Chariot through the City to Weſtminſter, attended 

with a great Train of Nobility ; after the Queen's 

Chariot there follow'd another, in which was the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Lady Anne of Cleve, who 

were follow'd by a noble Train of Ladies and Gentle- 

women on Horſeback. In this Order they rode through 

the City to Weſtminſter, being honour'd in ſeveral 

Places with magnificent Pageants and Shows. The 

next Day the Queen was crown'd at Weſtminſter by 

Biſhop Gardiner, who with ten other Biſhops, all in 

their Mitres, Copes and Croſiers, perform'd the Coro- 

nation with extraordinary Pomp and Solemnity. Bi. 

ſhop Gardiner had prepar'd an extraordinary Largeſs 

for the Queen to beſtow among the People: And FG 
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fdes a general Pardon, he caus'd a Proclamation to be Mary1. 
publiſh'd, That the Queen did diſcharge her Sub 


« jects of two Tenths, two Fifteenths, and a Subſidy 
« that had been granted by the laſt Parliament; and 
« alſo declar'd, That ſhe would pay both her Father's 
« and her Brother's Debts ; eſteeming the Love of her 
« People her beſt Treaſure, deſiring, that in the lieu of 
« their Taxes ſhe might only have their Hearts, and 
« that they would ſerve God ſincerely, and pray for 
« her earneſtly, 


On the 1cth of Ofober a Parliament met; many of The firſt Pars 
the Members of which had been choſen by Force and liamentin * 


Threats, others by the Management of the Courtiers, 
who hinder'd the Freeholders from coming to chuſe. 
Many falſe Returns were made, and thoſe who were 
zealous for the Reformation were turn'd out of the 
Houſe of Commons, Of the reform'd Biſhops, there 
came only two to the Houſe of Lords, the Biſhops of 
Lincoln and Hereford, the two Archbiſhops and ſome 
others being impriſon'd, and the reſt ſtaying at home. 
When Maſs began to be ſaid, the two reform'd Biſhops 
went out, or, as others ſay, refuſing to join in that 
Worſhip, were violently thruſt out. However, = 
were never ſuffer'd to return to their Places. A Bill 
paſs d for the Repeal of all the late Statutes, making 
any Crime Treaſon that was not ſo by the 25th of Ed- 
ward III. or Felony, that was not ſo before King 
Henry VIII. The Commons ſent a Bill of Tonnage 
and Poundage up to the Lords, which they ſent down 
amended in two Places; and the Commons did not 
then infiſt upon their Privilege that the Lords could 
not make any Amendments in a Money Bill. 


At the next — of the Parliament, an Act AS Sort Acts 
Queen's Mo- of Parlia- 


ther, in which they declar'd the Marriage to be law. nr. 


paſs'd for repealing the Divorce of the 
ful, and that malicious Perſons had poſſeſsd the King 
with Scruples concerning it, and had by Corruption 
produc'd — Seals of foreign Univerſities condemning 
it, upon which Cranmer had pronounc'd the Sentence 
of Divorce, which had been confirm'd in Parliament. 
By this Act the Princeſs Elizabeth was in effect illegi- 
timated the ſecond time, ſince the Ground on which 
her Mother's Marriage ſtood, was the Divorce of Queen 
Mary's Mother. And now the Queen, who had hither- 
to treated her as a Siſter, began to uſe her with more 

Severity. 
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.Ana55;3.Sverity. Another Bill paſs'd to repeal all the Lays 
| 2 made concerning Religion in the Lays of King EA 

| ward, by which all Matters of Religion were brought 
| back to the ſame State that King Henry had left then 

in. Another Act was made againſt all that ſhould 
diſquiet any Preacher for his Sermons, or interrupt di. 
vine Offices. By this Act the Queen was empower 
to reſtore the Service in all Particulars, as it had been 

before the Breach of the See of Rome with Ki 
Henry. At the ſame time, Archbiſhop Cranmer, the 
22 18. Lord Guilford Dudley, and his Wife the Lady Jane, and 
me and o. his two Brothers, were try'd for Treaſon : They al 
thers arcaint- pleaded guilty, except Cranumer, who appeal'd to the 
— Judges, who knew with what Reluctancy he had con. 
| ſented to the Excluſion of the Queen, and that he had 
refus'd it, till they, whoſe Profeſſion it was to knoy 
the Law, had fign'd it. - However, they were all at. 
tainted for levying War againſt the Queen, and their 
Attainders were confirm'd by the Parliament. The 
Queen was willing to pardon his Treaſon, that it 
1 not appear ſhe acted upon a Spirit of Revenge; 
and fo he was only degraded by the Forms of the Ca. 

non Law, and depriv'd of his Biſhoprick. 

Q. Maysſe About this Time two Things began to be diſcover'd, 
an which made both the Parliament and Nation very u. 
union with eaſy. The firft was a ſecret Treaty which the Queen 
Rome, carried on with the Court of Rome, in order to an Eſta 
bliſhment of the Pop;/b oe as it was before King 
Henry's breaking with the Pope; the other was her 
Marriage with the Emperor's Son Philip. As to the 
firſt; as ſoon as Queen Mary was come to the Crown, 
the Pope's Legate at Bruſſels ſent a Perſon over private. 
ly, to perſuade her to reconcile her Kingdom to the 
Apoſtolick See. She aſſur'd him of her firm Reſolu- 
tion ſa to do, and by him wrote both to the Pope and 
to Cardinal Pole, defiring the Pope to ſend Cardinal 
Pole to England with a Legantine Power: She alſo en- 
ir'd, whether the Pope might not diſpenſe with the 
2ardinal to marry, ſince he was only in Deacon's Or. 
ders. This was fo joyful a Meſſage to the Pope and 
Court of Rome, that the Meſſenger who brought it, by 
Name Commendene, was afterwards made a Cardinal; 
and publick Thanks were given at Rome for three Days 
together, and the Pope ſaid Maſs himſelf, and gave 
a Largeſs of Indulgences very liberally, for the * 
- 


of Spar: 
and Co 
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he had of recovering his former Authority and Inte- 


reſt in England. And Cardinal Pole was appointed to 


go Legate with a plenary Authority, Biſhop Gargener 
knowing that Cardinal was none of his Friend, was 


very averſe to his coming into England, and therefore 
ſent to the Emperor, defiring him to ſtop him in his 
Journey. And knowing that the Emperor had 

'd a Match with her for his Son Philip, that he 
might touch him in the moſt ſenſible Part, he inform'd 
bis _ the Queen had ſome Inclinations for the 
Cardinal. | 
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As to the ſecond thing, which was ber Marriage, As to her 
the Queen was now in the 37th Year of her Age, and e 


had hitherto been thought averſe to Matrimony, whe- 
ther by Nature, or from a Senſe that her Perſon was 
none of the moſt engaging, is not certain; yet ſhe be- 

now to yield to the Neceſlity of her Affairs, and 
think of a Husband. There were three at that time 
allotted by common Fame for her Choice, Philip Prince 
of Hain, the Emperor's Son, Cardinal Reginald Pole, 
and Courtney, Marqueſs of Exeter. Pole was much in 
the Queen's Affection for his Gravity and holy Life; 
the Marqueſs for his Youth, good Humour, and courtly 
Addreſs ;\ but ſome Suſpicions were rais'd of him, as 
if he favour'd the reform'd Religion: And Pole being 
above 53 Years of Age, it was thought too great a 
Chance whether the Queen might have Children by 
him or not. Therefore twas reſolv'd to follow the 
Advice of thoſe, who judg'd that the unſettled State 
of the Kingdom requir'd ſome potent Prince to com- 
poſe domeſtick Troubles. Theſe Motives wrought 
upon the Queen, and gain'd her Conſent to marry 
Philip, Accordingly the Emperor ſent over an Em- 
baſly to treat of it, and it was ſoon concluded. The 
Articles of this Marriage were, That the Govern- 
© ment and Gift of Places ſhould be entirely in Queen 
% Mary; and tho Prince Phi/ip was to be call'd King, 
« nam'd in all Writs, and his Image put on the Coin 


4 and Seals, yet the Queen's Hand alone was to give 


4 Authority to every thing, without his: No Spaniard 
*. was to be capable of any Office; no Change was to 
be made in the Law; nor was the Queen to be re- 
“ quir'd to go out of England againſt her Will; nor 
„ might their Iſſue go out of England, but by the 


Conſent of the Nobility. The Queen = have a 
| ointure 


— — 
—— — — — 
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An.1553.* Jointure of 45000 Pounds a Year out of Spain, and his 
EE 20000 Pounds out of the Netherlands. If the Queen « with 
„ ſhould have a Son, he was to inherit Burgundy and 4 conc 

the Netherlandt, as well as England; and if Philip's „ men 

_ ©% preſent Son dy'd, Queen Mary's was to inherit all W « whi 

the Span;yb Dominions: If the Queen had only MW « ful! 
Daughters, they were to ſucceed to the Crown of MW « Wo! 

% England, and to have ſuch Portions from Spain as MW « ther 

© were uſually given to King's Daughters. Prince MW « For 
Philip was to have no Share in the Government after MW « this 

„ her Death; and Queen Mary might {till keep up MW « tim: 

the League with France, notwit — this Match,” W « ſent 

| Theſe were the Conditions, which were drawn up by MW * fav 
Gardiner with a defign to keep the Government of MW «© by, 

England in his own Hands, and they were afterwards WW * neſs 
confirm'd in Parliament; by which it appears, that the „ this 

aniards were reſolv'd to have the Marriage upon any WW * haps 

erms, not doubting, but if Philip once got Footin « Maz 

in England, he would eaſily enlarge his Authority at . Succ 

Pleafure. - | « well 

The Queen's The reſtoring the Pope's Authority, in England, which © Cou 
Meſſage to Queen Mary was very earneſt for, and alſo her Marri. W © mig 
92 * age to Philip of Spain, were both Things of ſs uneaſy « from 
Digeſtion to the E»g/j/, that it was not thought - ce take 

per to venture on both at once. And therefore the Em. W © havi 

ror was preſſing with the Queen to _— with the W *© ſelf 
arriage; which being effected, it would enable her ¶ vuch d 
to carry on her other Deſigns. And at length the WM therefor 
Queen her ſelf was prevail'd upon to ſend to Cardinal I 4 Po 
Pole, to adviſe him to ſtop his — for ſome time: ¶ come 01 

1 She alſo ſent him over the Acts of Parliament, which MW folich 
had been lately made concerning Religion, that he W necyſar 

might know what Progreſs ſhe had made, and to al- being b; 

ſure him, ſhe would uſe all convenient Expedition in * 

coming to a Re- union with the See of Rowe: But that I ſels, le 

the Parliament had expreſs'd ſo great an Averſion MW than p 

to the reſtoring the bop s Power, and were under ſuch MW that t 

Apprehenfions of loſing the Abbey Lands, that it ¶ unacqi 

would be very => ana g to her Affairs, if he came MW Wh. 

over before the Minds of her Subjects were better 7 Philip « 

par'd; but withal, deſir'd him to ſend her over a Liſt WW of Coy 

of ſuch Perſons as he thought moſt proper to be made their $ 

Biſhops in the room of thoſe remoy'd. The Cardinal an Ad 

was very uneaſy at his being ſtopp'd in his Journey, I© reigne: 

and wrote her a long Auſwer, In which he expreſs'd IU the Cc 

; &« his Vo 

| 
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* his Joy for the Acts that were paſs'd, but found fault 1 M 
« with their being very deficient: That in that At yay 
« concerning her Mother's Marriage, there was no Cardinal 


« mention at all of the Pope's Bull of Diſpenſation, ** 
« which was the only thing 
« ful Marriage; and that in the Act for ſetting up the tet, 
« Worſhip as it was in the End of her Father's Reign, 
« there were more Exceptions to be made againſt that: 
« For that the Nation being then in a State of Schiſin, 
« this Act had eſtabliſh'd Schiſm by a Law. He in- 
« timated to her, that the Pope and Conſiſtory had 
« ſent him with a great deal of Freedom, and many 
& fayourable Inſtructions; but if theſe were ſet light 
« by, and he ſtill ſtopp'd, it might provoke his Holi- 
« neſs to recall him. Fre told her, he was ſenſible all 
« this was done by the Emperor's Influence, who per- 
« haps would adviſe her to follow ſuch political 
« Maxims as he had govern'd himſelf by; but the ill 
« Succeſs he had met with in the interim, might very 
« well be a Warning to others how they follow'd ſuc 
« Counſels: And he was afraid, left carnal Polic 
« might govern her {o much, that ſhe ſhould f, 
« from her Simplicity in Chriſt. He advis'd her to 
&« take Courage, and rely upon God, deſiring her, 
having firſt prepar*d ſome to ſecond her, to go her- 
« ſelf to the al ament, and declare, That foe was 
tuch d in Conſcience with a Senſe of the Sin of Schiſm 5, and 
therefore deſir d, that the AF of Attainder againſt Cardi- 
nal Pole might be repeal d, and that be migbt be invited to 
come over to England, and reconcile the Nation to the Apo- 
fiolick, See 3 telling ber, that ſpe might aſſure them, that all 
neceſſary Caution ſhould be taken to prevent the Nation's 
being brought under a Thraldom to the Papacy, But the 
Queen being prepoſſeſs'd with Biſhop Gardiner's Coun- 
ſels, look'd upon the Cardinal's Advice more candid 
than prudent : For Gardiner had perſuaded the Queen, 
that tho Pole was a good and learned Man, yet he was 
unacquainted with the Genius of the Engliſſʒ Nation. 
When the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage with 


Philip of Spain came to be publickly known, the Houſe ?} 


that could make it a law- queen's Let: 
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nee. Gardiner acquainted the Emperor, that the Animoſities M « Pr 
2 rais'd by tha Match were loch, that except very ex. M « in 
traordinary Conditions were offer'd, it would certainly « in 
cauſe a general Rebellion: He told him likewiſe, that M « the 
755 Sums of Money muſt be ſent over to oblige the M « anc 
Nobility, and enable them to carry the Elections in Ml « rec 
the next Parliament againſt all Oppoſition. As for « for 
Conditions, the Emperor made no Scruple, but was MW Kit 
ready to grant auy that ſhould be demanded ; con. WM « gun 
cluding, that if his Son were once married to the Pa 
| ert he would tafily govern the Councils as he 
pleas'd. Then as for Money, he fent over 400, 000/, « abc 
to Gardiner, to diſpoſe of as he pleas d, in conjunftim „ tha 
with his Ambaſſador. This Money the Emperor bor. « Ma 
rod of the Hans Towns in Germany, who, about 4 « Do 
Tear after, were urgent with him for the Re- payment the 
of it; but the Emperor excus'd himſelf, by reaſon of «mt 
the Charge he had been at about his Son's Marriage « Phi} 
but he hop'd ſoortly to be re-imburs'd from Englan « for 
which was thus bought and ſold by a deſigning Prelate and o K Sai 
 Forrups Parliament. Gardiner alſo bing Chancellor, MW * fath 
did baſely make uſe of his Power, to oblige all Perſons the 
to comply with his Deſigns, and neither Favour, nor WI * fpri 
common Juſtice, was ſhewn in the Court of Chancery elde 
to any Perſon who was not in his Intereſt. Lou 


124 In the Beginning of the next Year, the Emperot Con 

| An1554- pit over to alan a ſplendid Embaffy, to n « Siſte 

1 The Treaty the Conditions of Marriage between his Son Philip and cord 

of Marriage the Queen. Biſhop Gardiner had a principal Hand in W © char 

Maryang © the Management of this Treaty; for he having had I * then 

K. Philip, 30 Years E wart in the Management of Afﬀairs, WW © Fem 

| and a great Knowledge of the State of England, an © theſ 

the Courts of Chriſtendom, was the Oracle of the « and 

Council. In drawing up the Articles, he had a two- I © obli, 

fold Defign; the one was to exclude the Spaniards from WM © Imn 

having any Share in the Government of Eugland, de“ bety 

58 ſigning to keep it in his own Hands; and the other “ Que 

; pls: — to frame them ſo, that they might eafily paſs in “ both 

| plans brwnle 7 ramen, Accordingly it was agreed, © That Phil} WW © conf 
| N being married to Queen Mary, io 


t uld take the Title I © viol⸗ 
* of all the Domfnidns belgnging to his Wife, and nin / 
fare with her in the Adminiftration ; but that all * Utre, 
i che Privileges ind Cuftoms of the Realm ſhould be Condit 
ke) preſerv'd, ant the free and full Power of beſtowing 
1 12 4 Ptefertnents, 
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« Preferments, Rewards and Offices, thould remain 
jn the Queen. The Queen ſhout reciprocally ſhare 


jn all the Dominions which Philip, her Husband, | 


« then had, or which ſhould come to him afterward ; 
and if ſhe ſurvived him, for a Doivry, ſhe ſhould 
receive the yearly Sum of 60,000 Pounds, as 'was 
« formerly allow'd to the Lady Margaret, Siſter to 
« King Edward IV. and Dowager to Charles of Bur- 
« oundy, Of this, 40, 00 Pounds were to be rais'd in 
« Fain and Arragon, and 20, do in the Low Countrits: 
And to prevent all future Diſputes and Contention 
« about dividing the Inheritance, it was covenanted, 
« that the Children which ſhould ſpring from this 
Marriage, ſhould ſucceed to all the Kingdoms-and 
« Domimons of her Majeſty ; and moreover, to all 
« the Dominions of which the Emperor Rood poſſeſs d 
« in the Low Connrives and in Burgundy. That Charles; 
« Philip's eldeſt 8en by his former Marriage, ſhould 
« for his Share fucceed to all the other Dominions in 
« ain and Italy, Both of his Father and of his Grand - 
« father, the Emperor; but ſhould be oblig'd to 
the before-menition'd c, oo Pounds. If the C 
« ping of this Martiage ſhould' be hters, the 
« eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to all the Domimons in the 
* Low Countries, on condition that ſhe choſe a Huſ- 
band in England, or in the Netherlands, with the 
Confent of her Brother Charles. But to her and her 
« Siſters ſhould be aſſign'd a convenient Dowry, ac- 
* cording to the Laws and Cuſtorns of the Places. If 
(Charles, or his Succefors, ſhould die without Iſſue, 
then the firſt:born- of this Marriage, tho it were a 
* Female, ſhould fuegeed to all the inions of both 
«* theſe Princes, as well in Spain as the Low Countries, 
„ and to all the Principalities in Italy's and ſhould be 
© oblig'd to preſerve inyiolate. the Rights, Privileges, 
© Immunities, and Cuſtoms of each Kingdom. That 
between the Emperor, Philip and his Heirs, and the 
Queen of England, her Children and Heirs, and 
« both their Realms and Dommions, there ſhould be 
conſtant Friendſhip, Peace, and a perpetual and in- 
violable League. That the Leagues made at Weſt- 
minſter in the Year 1542, and four Years after at 
Utrecht, ſhould be renew'd and conſirm'd.“ Theſe 
Conditions had ſome of — arLg of at = 
2 r 
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SEP An. 1554 · firſt beginning of this Match, which being now con. 
A 


The People But all theſe did not ſatisfy the Eng iſb People, who 
unealy at the accounted them no other than Baits, to delude them 


Spar, 
Mat 


cluded, they were afterwards confirm'd in Parlia. 
ment. 


into Slavery to the Spaniards. The Severities of the 
Saniſb Government, and the Inquiſition in the Nether. 
lands, and their barbarous Cruelties in the Wet-Indies, 
were loud in every Man's Mouth: Many took occaſion 
to raiſe Calumnies, as if a Spaniard was to be ſet at the 
Head of Affairs, that he and his Creatures might go- 
vern at Will ; and, overturning the ancient Laws and 
Inſtitutions, might enſlave England as a conquer'd Na. 


tion, and that England mult now preſerve itſelf, or for 


ever be in Bondage. Theſe Murmurs were utter'd 
openly and commonly. Some alſo complain'd of the 

anges of Religion, contrary to what the Goren had 
promis d to the Sfolk Gentlemen: Others bewail'd 
the Misfortune of the Lady Jane, that fo illuftrious a 
Perſon ſhould be precipitated from the Throne, and 
condemn'd to a ſhanieful and unmerited Death. Pity 
mov'd many; Religion ſome ; but moſt, the dread of 
a foreign Loke: And others were excited by their 
private Hopes and 3 of Change; ſo that 
the * were ripe for an Inſurrection, and wanted 


nothing but a Leader. This Poſt was undertaken by 


Sir Thomas Wyat of Kent, who having communicated 
the Deſign to the Duke of Suffolk, and Sir Peter Carew 
of Devonſhire, and ſome others, they agreed, that the 
Duke of Hol ſhould raiſe the Midland Counties, 
Sir Thomas Wyat the County of Kent, and Sir Peter Ca- 
rew, Cornwall ; hoping, that by. rifing in ſuch remote 
Places, it might engage the Commons, _ were 
now as much diſguſted with the Queen as they were 
formerly fond of her, But they reſolv'd not to put 
this Defign in Execution till Phzlip's Arrival, that ſa 
it might appear to the Publick they had taken Arms 
for no other Cauſe, than to defend their Liberty from 
the tyrannical Adminiſtration of a foreign Prince: 80 
for the preſent they all retir'd home to their ſeveral 
Counties. But Carew began to raiſe Men in Cornual; 
and thus diſcovering the Deſign before it was ripe, he 
was ſoon ſuppreſs d, and forc d to fly into Fance; but 
after he had conceal'd himſelf for ſome time, was ap. 
1 prehended 
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prehended at Bruſſels, and brought Priſoner into Eng: 1 Mary I. 
land, How he eſcaped afterwards, I do not find; but Wy 
it is certain he flouriſh'd for many Years under Queen 
Elizabeth, and at laſt died peaceably in Ireland in the 
Ter þ 577, as appears by his Monument in Exeter Ca- 
thedral. | | 
With him alſo was taken, at the ſame time, Sir John Sir Jin 
Cheek, P 7551 20h to King Edward, who with publick G cized, 
Licence had come from Strasburg to Bruſſels: He was 
I'd from his Horſe between Antwerp and Bruſſels ; | 
— with Cords in a Waggon, and hood wink'd, and 
hurried on Board a Veſſel, not knowing whither he 
was going, till he was brought to the Toxer of London. 
There with Threatnings he was terrify'd to a Recanta- 
tion, tho in his Heart he utterly abhorr'd P ery. His 
Affliction and Regret at this Action, threw him after- 
wards into a Fit of Sickneſs, which coſt him his Life. 
Mat, when he ſaw his Deſign was diſcover'd, and 
that he had nothing to rely upon but his Courage, be- 
gan an Inſurrection in Kent, and on the 2 5th of January V's Infur- 
made Proclamation at Maidftoze, *- That he deſign'd dien. 
« nothing,” but to preſerve the Nation from the Yoke 
« of Strangers, and aſſur'd the People, that all Eng- 
* land would riſe upon the fame Account.“ The 
Sheriff of Rent requir'd him, under Pain of Treaſon, 5 
2 diſperſe his Company; but he took no Notice 
of it, - vo 
When News came to Court of the Inſurrection in The Duke of 
Kent, the Duke of Norfolk was ſent away the ſame Awfolk ſent, 
Day to ſuppreſs it, but with a very ſmall Force, con- © fpprets it 
fiſtin chicly of the Queen's Guards, The next Day 
500 Men were rais'd in the City, who were ſent down 
the River to Graveſend, where the Duke waited for 
them: With theſe he reſolv'd to attack Mat, who 
lay at Rocheſter, and kept his Head Quarters at an old 
ruinous Caſtle in that Town. Wyat's Party had poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of Rocheſter Bridge, and fortify'd- it 
with ſome Braſs Guns, that they might oppoſe the 
Duke of Norfo/;'s Paſſage. The Duke continuing his 
March, ſent a Herald before, to proclaim a Pardon to 
all who would lay down their Arms, arid quit the Re- 
bels Camp; but one who ſtood by, holding a Piſtol to 
the Herald's Breaſt, oblig'd him, upon Pain of imme- 
diate Death, to deliver his Meſſa ge ſoftly : To which, 
all that were nigh enough to hear it, made Anſwer, 
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An. 1354. That they were conſcious of no Crime that needed ber Ma. 


ich Pardon, Sir George Harper only feigning Re 


His Men fe. tance, came over to the Duke of Norfo/k, with 4 De. 
eo ze en to procure Bretr, who commanded the 500 Men, 
to deſert, and accompliſh'd his Deſign ſo effectually, 


that before they came up to the Enemy, Brett ſuddenly 
drew his Sword, and turning to his Men, entreated 
them to conſider what they were going to do, and 
againſt whom they were marching: Are they not, 
&« ſays he, our Friends and Country-men, who have ta. 
« ken Arms to preſerve the ancient Glory of the Eng. 
de / Name, and to ſet us free at the hazard of their 
Lives from Span; Pride and Cruelty ? You then 
* that are content to be made Slayes, may tarry, in 
God's Name, with your General there, the Duke of 
« Norfolk. As for my ſelf, who had rather die a thou- 
* ſand times, than be a Slave to the San iards, I am 
ce re ſolv d to {eek better Fortune under the noble Wyar; 
“ and I hope there are ſome, at leaſt, among you, who 
er will have the Wiſdom and Bravery to accept of my 
Advice, and follow my Example.” He had ſcarce 
ended his Speech, when, they Al cry out, A Mya, 
a Wyat, : ud began to turn their Arms upon thoſe that 

| wa them. 0 Wot ; 5 2 © / * 5 | 
Nofolk fies. - Norfolk, was confounded. at this ſudden Revolt, and 
in mediately fled, together with the Earl of Arunde, 
and Jerncgam, Captain of the Guard. But Myat came 
up that Moment with, a Party of Horſe, and intercept. 
ec the reſt, He ſeiz d eight Braſs Guns, and all Nor- 
Fe Baggage; then addreſſing himſelf to the 1 
Forces, Ne exhioited them to joiti him in ſo juſt a Cauſe; 
but declar'd, at the fame time, that if any Man had 
a mind to return to the Queen, he ſhould have his 
Freedom. This only, he faid,. he would requeſt of 
thoſe Deſerters of their Country, that at their Rerum, 
they would let her Majeſt ah he People know, that 
Wyat call'd Heaven and Earth to withes 


n ſs,” that he did 

not take up Arms Fi Sovereign, but only to 
oppoſe the Defigns of Foreigners againſt the Liberty 
1 * his 2 Then the 500 under Brett, with many 
of the Guards, and the greateſt 15 of the reſt, pre- 
- ently join d Wyat, 'who being fluſh'd, with ſuch 2 
p einforcement, reſoly'd to march directly to Lov- 
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In the mean time, the Duke of S«fo/k, who had left Mary I, 
London on the 2 5th of January, with his two Brothers, 
ubliſh'd Declarations in many Places, inviting the The Dyke of 
People to take up Arms againtt the . ras. Spa Suffolk ſolli- 


de nſur- 
e, he began toren in 


yiards 3 but ancing it was to no purpo 


deny think of making his Eſcape; and hearing that the vun. 
eated Earl of Huntington was coming with a Body of Horſe 
, and WW to ſeize him, he not having above 50 Men with him, 
y not, knew it would be in vain to make any Reſiſtance with 
ve ta- WM fo ſmall a Party: Therefore diſtributing his Money 
Eng. Wl among them, and having ſent away his Brothers, he 
their fed to one Underwood, . * he had made his Ranger 
then at Aftley, who promis'd to conceal him till he could 
y, in rovide for his Safety. But, contrary to his Promiſe, 
ke of either out of Fear, or for Reward, he betray'd his 
thou- Wl Maſter to Huntington, who carry'd him under a Guard 
I am Prifoner to the Tower. * Gs t, 
at; Wyat's Party encreaſing, the Queen ſent an Offer of 
, who Pardon to him and his Men; but that not being re- 
f my ceiv'd, ſhe ſent ſome of her Council to treat with Him: 
ſcarce i But he being puff' d up with his Succeſs, propos'd, 
Hat, That the Queen ſhould come to the Tower of Len- 
that Wl © do, and put the Command of it into his Hands, 
* till a new Council was eſtabliſh'd about her.” Upon 
„and Wl this, the Queen, to keep the Londoners in their Duty, 
unde, came into the City, attended with many of the Nobi- 
came I lity, and in Guild. ball made a Speech to the Citizens; The Queen's 
rcept- in which vehemently inveighing againſt Wyar, ſhe re- Chen 
Ne. preſented his Rebellion as black as poſſible, ſayings * 
1een's WF © That he only made uſe of the Pretence of breaking 
auſe ; Wl © the Saniſo Match to cover the moſt villainous De- 
; hal WM © figns; that having a little augmented his Forces 
e his Wi © he had proceeded to that Degree of Madneſs and 
eſt of Ml © Impudence, as not only to intermeddle in the Affair 
turn, WI © of the Marriage, but to aim at the Cuſtody of her 
that MW © Perſon, and to give Orders what Counſellors ſhould 
e did WF © attend her, and who ſhould be diſcharg'd and pu- 
ly to “ niſh'd. That in the Treaty of the Match ſhe had 
berty Wl © done nothing without the Advice of her Nobles: 
nany “ That having liv'd a Virgin the better part of her 
re- WM © Time, ſhe was not now ſo fix d upon marrying, but 
ch 2 © that if the States of the Realm thought it proper, 
Lon- WW © ſhe would gladly continue in the ſame Condition: 
; For it would go to her Heart, to think, that by rea- 
n 


* fon of her Contract, England ſhould be expos'd to 
X 4 ( the 
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An. 1554 the Miſeries of Fire and Sword, and all manner of 


(c o 
ia comes The 


« Confuſion. Therefore ſhe exhorted them to keep 

« firm to their Allegiance, and be ready to aſſiſt her 
uſt Revenge upon Traitors. 

Queen having thus confirm'd the Minds of the 


fo Landes, Citizens, arm'd 500 Men, moſt of them Foreigners; 


Bridge, he found it defended by the 


a ſelect Party of which was poſted to defend London- 
Bridge, and the reſt diſpos'd in proper Places through 
the City. Myat was now about 4000 ſtrong ; and two 
Days after, on the 3d of February, came to London: 
He had conceiv'd mighty Hopes that he ſhould be 
readily admitted into the City; but advancing to the 
Queen's Forces, 
and ſo he could not force it. He was inform'd, that 
the Citizens would all riſe, if he ſhould come to their 
Aſſiſtance; but he could not find Boats for his Paſſage 


over into Eſſex He therefore remain'd with his Forces 


in Southwark two Days, expecting that his Friends in 
the City would in that time contrive ſomething for his 


Aſſiſtance; but when he found he did but loſe his 


Time, he march'd to King ſton, where the Queen had 
order'd the Bridge to be cut, and two hundred Men 
were poſted at the oppoſite Bank; but they retired 
at the Sight of two Pieces of Ordnance brought up 
againſt them. After which, Hyat, with great Dil. 


| gence, caus'd the Bridge to be repair'd, and in the 


vening paſs'd over his whole Army, and march'd di. 
rectly for London, hoping to reach it before break of 
Day, and ſurprize the bn unprepar'd to oppoſe 
him. They were come within fix Miles of London, 
when one of his Carriages of his great Guns broke, 
This took up ſome Hours in repairing, and he could 
not be perſuaded to leave it behind him; ſo that he 
was not able to get to London by the Hour appointed 


by his London Friends: Upon which many de pairing 


of Succeſs, fled from him, leaving him not above bal 
the Number of his Forces. Among the reſt, Sir Ge 
Harper, who had been acquainted with all his Secrets 
went directly to the Queen, and diſcover'd the whole 
Conſpiracy. 2 

The Queen was in great Conſternation at it; and 


raifing all the Forces ſhe could upon a ſudden, put 
them under the Command of the Earl of Pembroke 
Wyat hearing of this, ſlacken'd his March, that he 
might not bring his Men fatigu'd againſt — 
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nner ot diers; ſo that by a ſlow Motion he came to Hyde-Park 
to keep | about 9 of the Clock, and to the Suburbs Ab Noon. AT 
ſſiſt her Then planting his Ordnance on a Hill beyond 

St. James's, he left there the greateſt part of his {mall 
of the Army, and advanc'd with tive Companies towards 
igners; W Ludgate, while Cutbert Vaughan, with two Companies, 
.ondon- MW march'd towards Weſtminſter, At Charing-Croſs , Sir 
hrough W 5ob» Gage, Lord Chamberlain, with the Guards, and 
nd two MW ſome other Soldiers, oppos'd him; but receiving new 
ondon: Orders from the Queen, who perhaps was fearful of 
uld be WM Vangban, they ſoon retir'd in Diſorder to the Court, 
to the M and fill'd it with Tumult and Confuſion. The Earl | 
Forces, MW of Pembroke, in the mean time, infeited Yya-'s Rear, | 
J, that MW who haſt'ning forward, and not facing about to receive 
o their him, loſt a great Number of his Men. And the Lord | 
Pallige Clinton falling in between the ſeveral Bodies of his | 
Forces MW Men, ſo diſpers'd them, that he had not 500 left | 
ends in WM about him. However, with thoſe that remain'd, he 
for his als'd through the Strand and Fleetſtreet, where he 
oſe his opp 1 to have the Gates open'd to him: 
en had W But ing ny; Entrance, they determin'd to return 
1 Men WW to their Companions by the ſame Way that they came; 
retired WM but before he came to Temple-Bar, he unexpectedly 
ght up found himſelf ſurrounded by Pembroke's Horle, Cla- 
t Dil- WW rencieux, King at Arms, preſs d Myat to yield, and not 
in the WF by drawing on himſelf the Blood of ſo many valiant 
h'd di- Men, to forfeit all Hope of the Queen's Mercy. His 
eak of WM Men ſeem'd reſolute to try the worlt of their Fortune; 
oppoſe MW but Myar, in deſpair, ſurrender'd himſelf, and was 
ondon, WM  carry'd directly to the Queen. The Rebels havin 
broke. loſt their General, made no farther Attempt; ſome of #5 fur- 
could WM them fled; the Priſons were fill'd with the reſt. Thus render. 
nat he ended this Rebellion, which was as advantageous to 
ointed i the Deſigns of the Court, as if Gardiner himſelf had 
airing projected it. For in a weak Government, an Inſur- 
ve halt Qion quell'd, raiſes the Power of the Prince, and 
Garg depreſſes the Faction againſt him, and gives a Handle 
ecrets, I to him to attempt ſome Things, for which, other- 
whole wiſe, they could neither find Pretence nor Inſtru- 

ments. 
; and Upon this the Court, in the next place, enter'd into The 12d 
n, put Confideration about the Puniſhment of the Priſoners. ut =»: |" 


brot And the firſt Thing refolv'd on, was the Execution of gerd 20 die, 
at he the Lady Jane, who, together with her Husband, the and her Be- 
h Scl. Lord Guilford, was order d to prepare for Death. This —a upon 
diers; | | admirable 


* — 


—— — —— 
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The Hiftory of EN GIAN D. 
4 admirable Lady was not much diſorder'd at the fatal 
Meſſage. Lo prepare her for Death, Dr. Fchnam, 
afterwards Abbot of Vg minſier, was ſent to her from 
the Queen, to endeavour her Converſion to the Ro. 
mio Religion. He had a long Converſation with her, 
in which it was admirable, with what Calmneſs of 
Mind, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, ſo young a Perſon, of 
her Sex and Quality, both receiv'd the Meſſage of 
approaching Death, and talk'd ſo ſenſibly and judici. 
outly of: the * 40 Points of Religion; and in the 
Concluſion, told him, She bad now no Time to ſpare fir 
Controverſy, but thought that little that was allow'd her, 
exght rather to be ſpent in Prayers and Supplications. 80 
F:cknam left her, without any hopes of prevailing; but 
however, procur'd her three Days more, and went to 
her to acquaint her with it ; exhorting her to hearken 
to his Arguments, and learn a better Faith. She an- 
\ Jwer'd with a pleaſant Countenance ; * Alas, Sir! I did 
« not intend that what I ſaid ſhould be reported to 
« the Queen, nor would I have you think me covetous 
* of a Moment's Life longer, which ever ſince your 


* Departure has been ſo burdenſome to me, that I am 


% only ſollicitous of a better Life in Eternity, and 
« will gladly ſuffer Death, ſince tis her Majeſty's 
„ Pleaſure.” a . 
When the Dean continued fill to urge her Re- 
turn to the Romyb Church, ſhe made ſuch extraordi- 
nary Anſwers, that whoever reads that Diſpute muſt 
be aſtoniſh'd, to find in one of her Age and Sex ſuch 
Conſtancy of Mind, ſound Learning, and acute Wit. 
She wrote to her Father to moderate his Grief for her 
Death, declaring, That it was a mighty matter of 
Joy to her, that ſhe was near the End of her Miſeries, 
d the E ee of eternal Glory. There was one 
arding, who had been a Chaplain to her Father, and 
zealous Preacher of the Proteſtant Religion in the 
s of King Edward, who, a little before his Death, 
ha y preſſingly exhorted the People to prepare 
againſt Perſecution, but now had turn'd Papift: To 


whom ſhe ſent a Letter, written in an extraordinary 


Strain, full af zealous Expoſtulations, and ſevere 
Threatnings for his Apoſtaſy; but it had no good Ef. 
fect upon him, The Night before her Execution, ſhe 


ſent her Greek Teſtament, which ſhe commonly us'd, 
to her Siſter, as the moſt valuable Preſent in the 


World; 
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World; and with it a pious and pathetick Letter in, Mary I. 


the lame Language, concerning the ineſtimable Value _- 
of that Book, upon account ot the Advantages that F 
would accrue by being directed by it. She had alſo, 
compos'd a very deyout Prayer for her own Ule : And, 
theſe were the laſt Exerciſes of this pious young 


Lady. 1 | 
Her Husband, the Lord Gui//ord, being firſt to ſuf- Their exe: 
fer, had obtain'd Leave to ſee her, and take his laſt aun. 
Farewel ; but ſhe would by no means content to it, be- 
ſeeching him to omit this as a fomenting of Grief, ra- 
ther than a Conſolation in Death, declaring, That ſve 
80 hop'd they ſhould ſhortly meet, and be united in a 147 
; but Sate. Yet ſhe had ſuch Preſence of Mind, as to look 
nt to c him thro the Window as he paſs'd to the Scaffold, 
rken and law his Headleſs: Body afterwards brought back 
e an. in a Cart, to be interr d in the Chapel in the Tour. 
[ did The Lord, her Husband, was executed on a Scaffold 
:d to on Toner-Hill; but it being thought, that the Death 
tous of this innocent unhapp Long, would.excite Pity and 


— 


our Regret in the Minds of the Beholders, and that the 
am World could not bear ſo moving a Sigbt, a Scaffold 
and was erected for her within the Tower, where, about an 


ſty's Hour or two after her Lord, ſhe was beheaded. When 
ſhe was brought out to ſuffer, the Lieutenant defir'd. 
Re. ber to favour him with ſome Memorial of her ; upon 
rdi- which ſhe aſk'd for a Table-Book, and wrote three 
nuſt ſhort Sentences in Greek and Latin, and in Engliſh, by - 
ſuch which- ſhe aſſerted her Innocence; declaring, That if 
Vit. ler Fault deſervd Puniſhment, her Youth at leaſt, and her 
her Iorance, were excuſable; and that God and Poſterity 
of world ſhew her Favour, At laſt, having ſaluted the 
ies, Crowd as ſhe paſs'd along with an unconcern' d Coun- 
one tenance, and a charming modeſt Air, ſhe defir'd their 
ind Prayers; and coming to the Scaffold, holding Doctor 
the Fechnam by the Hang, ſhe ſaid to him, God 'wll abun- 
th, dautly requite you, good Sir, for your Humanity to me, tho 
are it gave me more Uneqſineſs than all the Terrors of my ap- 
To I jroaching Death. Then, turning to the SpeRators, ſhe 
ry modeſtly related her Misfortunes after this manner : 
re I am condemn'd, not for graſping a Scepter, but for 
f- « not refuſing it when offered ; and my Death will be 
he a memorable Inſtruction to Poſterity, that Innocence 
d, is no Excuſe for great Facts, which tend to the pub- 
4 | lick Detriment 3 for 'tis criminal enough to be _ 
5 a ©« tho 
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An. 1554. tho never ſo 1 the unhappy Inſtrument of 
2 h 


«© another's Ambition. en ſhe declar'd, ſhe dy'd a 
* true Chriſtian, and hop'd for Salvation only by the 
« Mercy of God in the Blood of Chriſt. She acknoy. 
« ledp'd, that ſhe had too much neglected the Word 
of God, and too much loy'd her ſelf and the World, 
* for which ſhe was juſtly puniſh'd from Heaven; but 
« ſhe bleſs'd God, who by this had led her to Repen. 
« tance,” Having ſaid this, ſhe commended her {elf 
to the divine Mercy. Then being diſrob'd by the La: 
dies, her Attendants, who perform'd that Office with 
weeping Eyes and bleeding' Hearts, ſhe cover'd her 
Eyes with a Handkerchief; and being ready for the 
Block, loudly repeated the 51ft Palm: Then haſten. 
ing the Executioner, who delay'd to do his Office, 
crying, Lord, into thy Hands I commend my Spirit ! ſhe 
F bn, Zr her Neck to the Executioner, while all the 


Standers by were cover'd with Floods of Tears. 


Such was the End of the Lady Jane; a Lady, that 


ſeem'd born to the 5 r Fortunes, and had all the 


Excellencies and Perfections both of Body and Mind: 
She had at 16 Years of Age attain'd the Latin and 
Greek * ta a mighty Perfection, and had im- 
bib'd the Frecepts of true Morality ſo early, that ſhe 
was neither tainted with the Vices or Levities ef thoſe 
of her Ape and Condition, but had attain'd to the 
Practice of the higheſt Notions of Philoſophy. When 
once Roger Aſcham, Tutor to the Princeſs ' Elizabeth, 
went to pay her a Viſit at her Father's Houſe in Lei- 
cefter, while the reſt of the Family were hunting in 
the Park, he found her reading Plato's Works in Greet. 
He aſk'd her, How ſhe could be abſent from ſuch plea- 
fant Divertiſements? She anſwer'd, That the Plea- 
ſures of the Park, "were but Shadows, to what ſpe had 


found in T. Plato's Phedon; and added, That ſve 


efteem'd it one of the greateſt Bleſſings that God had given 
ber, that foe bad ſharp Parents, aud a gentle School-maſter, 
e:bich. made ber delight ſo much in her Stadies. She was 4 
conſtant Reader of the Scriptures, and had attain'd 
to great Knowledge in Divinity ; but notwithſtanding 
ſhe had all theſe Advantages of Birth and Parts, ſhe 
was ſo humble, and fo gentle, that ſhe charm'd all Per- 
ſons that knew her. pa: * 
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The Death of this .Lady had a violent ration 1 Mary 1. | 
upon Judge Morgan, who had pronounc'd the Sentence .. | 
2gainſt her; for ſoon after he fell mad, and in all his The Exeaui- | 
Ravings fill call'd out to take the Lady Jane from on of her Fas 
him. Two Days after her Execution 20 Gibbets were — 
erected in ſeveral Parts of the City, on which, upon Men. 
the 14th and I th of February, Were han d 50 of 
Wyat's Rebels. On the 18th Alexander Bret, who car- 
ried over the 00 Londoners from the Duke of Norfolk, 
was ſent down to be executed in Tut, with abundance 
| more, many of which were Perſons of Condition and 
d her Figure. the 2oth, 600 of Wyar's Party came with 
6 = about their Necks, and obtain'd the Queen's 
aften. Fardon. On the 23d Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, Fa- 
ther to the Lady Jane, was beheaded, and was the 
leſs pitied, becauſe by his Means his Daughter was 
ll the brought to her untimely End. | 

Wyat was not executed till the 11th of pril, who, ys Exe: 
that in Hopes of a Pardon, and inſtigated (as tis ſuppo- on. 
Uthe WF ed) by ſome malicious Perſons, among others whom 
lind: he diſcover'd as privy to the Conſpiracy, had nam'd the 
and Marque ſs of Exeter and Princeſs Elizaberb ; infinuating, 

{ im- That in Revenge of _-_ Mary's refuſing him the 
t ſhe Honour of being her Husband, he had conſpir'd to 
thoſe WI depoſe her, and, by marrying her Sifter, to uſurp the 
o the WI Throne. Upon this Accuſation the Marqueſs was 
Vhen committed to the Tower in February, and the Lady 
abeth, WI Elizabeth in March. But hat, as he was going to Ex- 
Li. ccution, being touch'd in Conſcience, defir'd to ſee the 
g in Wl Marqueſs, and on his Knees begg'd his Pardon, for 
rer, WY having been induc'd, by Hopes of Life, to load him 
plea- Wl vith 1o foul a Calumny ; declaring, That neither he, 
p. vor the Lady Elizabeth, were at all concern'd in his 

had WM Treaſon. | F api 
een Mary being thus, by the Execution of ſome, 
ices ad the Impriſonment of others, freed from all Fears 
ter, of Competitors of her Crown, began to proceed with 
48 4 Vigor according to the Biaſs of her own Inclination: 
ind Sbe granted a ſpecial Commiſſion to the Biſhops Gar- geverities 
ling diner, Bonner, Tonſ/ta!, Day, and Fitchin, to proceed apaint the 
ſhe againſt the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhops of St. err. 
ber- Davids, Cheſter, and Priſfto/ ; to deprive them of their 

Biſhopricks, hecauſe of their having contracted Mar- 

riage : And al ſo, to deprive the Biſhops of Lincolr, 

The Glouceſter, and Hereford, And thus 75 of the may} Bi- 
098 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND: 
Av. 155: "ſhops were at once deprived by an Act of meer Arhj. 
nah Government, without any legal Proceſs, Biſhop 
HSeooadricꝭ died this Year, and the Biſhop of Chicheſte, 
- renounc'd his Wife, and did Penance, but ſoon a 
fled beyond Sea; and rhe Biſhop of Barb and Well; re. 
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ſign'd his Biſhoprick, and fled beyond Sea. By this 
means there were made 16 Vacancies, which were 
ſoon fill'd up with others, who were zealous Enemies 
to the Reformation, which made no ſmall Change in 
the Face of the ug Church; for the old Service 
was immediately ſet up in all Places, and Proceflions 
were perform'd in an extraordinary Manner: Great 
Numbers of the Ckergy were depriv'd for cy marri. 
ed, and of 16000 Clergymen then in the Nation, 
about 12000 were turn'd out upon that Account. 
The Second On the 2d Day of April a new Parliament met, but 
Parliament, | 4 poſt conſiderable Members were before corrupted 
by Biſhop Cardiner, who was alfo Chancellor, and 
gave them Penſions for their Votes. The firſt Ad 
Pals d, Was, That all the Prerogatives and Limitati. 
ons, Which by Law belong'd to the Kings of Ei 
© land, were the ſame, whether the Crown fell into 
© the Hands of a Male or Female.” The real Meaning 
of this Act was little known, but it came afterwards 
to be diſcovet'd to be, That the Queen might reftore 
both Religion and the Abbey Lands without reſtraint. 
Alſo Gardiner being apprehenfive of the Miſchiefs that 

Spaniſh Councils might bring oo the Nation, 3 
cur'd an Act to be paſs d, ratifying the Articles os 
Marriage of the Queen with very ſtrong Claufes, for 
keeping the Government intirely in her Hands, ſo that 
Prince Phil: ge not take it upon him. The Par- 
liament alſo enacted a Confirmation of former Attain- 


A publick . 
NN 


% Ridley, late Biſhop of London, and Hugh Larimer, who 


ea publickly with the Clergy of both - Univerſities, 

concerinng the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 

the 14th of April, being brought from their — 
| | : 
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St, Mary's, they were commanded to ſubſcribe to th. 


oh Doctrines, which when they refus'd, ſeveral 
125 were appointed them for diſputing. The 16th 
for Craumer, the 17th for Ridley, and the 18th for La- 
timer at which Times they were ſingly to anſwer to all 

ponents. They were forc'd to engage in this upon 
the moſt unequal Terms imaginable ; for they had but 
2 Days allow'd them to prepare for it ; they were all 
the while kept cloſe Priſoners, and not ſuffer'd to ſpeak 
with any Friend, nor allow'd the Uſe of their own 


Papers and Books. When Cranmer was brought before 


them, they exhorted him to return to the Unity of 
the Church, and fell into a long Diſpute, in which, 
tho he argued with Learning becoming the Dignity 
he had ſo many Years Pollesch, Wejion the Prolocutor 
often call'd him, An impudent un learned Man; but he 
behav'd himſelf with that Gravity and Temper, that 
it dtew Tears from the Eyes of many. The whole 
Action was manag'd with ſuch indecent Inſults and 
Hiſſings, and concluded with ſuch Shouts of Triumph 
againſt Cran mer, that it was plain nothing more was 
intended, but to abuſe the ignorant People, and make 
them believe that he was foil'd in the Diſpre The 
next Day Ridley was brought forth, who begun with 
ſerious Proteſtations of his Sincerity, averring, that 
nothing but the Force of Truth had made him change 
his Opinions from thoſe he had been firſt educated in; 
and tho he anſwer'd with wonderful Promptneſs and 
Acuteneſs, yet the Diſpute was carried on with the 
ſane Inſultings and Hiſkings, as had been the Day be- 


fore, when Cranmer diſputed and in the Concluſion, | 


the Prolocutor bid the Aſſembly with him, cry, Trurb 
bu the Valory ! ! ; $5.2. 

On the third Day Latimer was brought out, who an- 
ſwer'd with a pleaſahr Sharpneſs, and mote Strength 
of Reaſon, than could be expected from à Man of 
Fourſcore Years of Age. But they ſeem'd rather to 
laugh at him, than to anſwer him; and, indeed, du- 
ring the whole Debates, the Diſorder and Clamour 
was ſuch, that it look'd more like a Country Game, 
than a Diſpute among Divines. After this Diſpute, 
on the 2ot of the ſame Month, they were brought 


gain to St. Mary's, before the Committeę of Convoca- 


tion, who ask'd thein, Whether they perfiſted in their 
Opinions, and they affirming they dia, they wo = 
FR judg 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
An. 1554. judg'd Hereticks, and condemn d to be burn d. From 


this their Sentence 8 appeal'd to the Judgment of 
God, and with admirable Conftancy expreſs'd mighty 

dyin 
in his Cauſe. Cranmer ſent a Petition to the Cour 
in which he complain'd of the Diſorders in the Diſpy. 
tation, the Deſign of which ſeem'd only to make the 
World believe, that the Champions of the Reformati. 


The Reform- on were publickly baffled. There was a Deſign to carry 


ſome of the Reform'd Priſoners to Cambridge, and to 
have triumph'd over them there in their pretended 
Diſputations, as they had done at Oxford. U n the 
Hearing of which, three of the impriſoned Biſhops, 
and ſeven Divines, ſign'd a Writing, declaring, They 


would not engage in any Diſpute but in writing, uu. 
leſs it were in the Preſence of the 


| Queen, or the Coun- 
eil, or before either of the Houſes of Parliament, for 
that it was viſible the Deſign was not to find out the 
Truth; nor could they expect any fair dealing, where 
their Enemies were to be their Judges, who would not 
ſuffer them to ſpeak their Minds freely; and after ſo lon 

an Impriſonment,their Books and Papers bein detain] 
from them, they could not be furniſh'd to anſwer many 
Things objected againſt them. To this they ſubjoin'd 
a brief Account of their Perſuaſions in the chief Points 
in Controverſy, which they would be ready to defend 


on fair and equal Terms; and concluded, with 2 


Charge to all People, Not to rebel againſt the Queen, 
but to obey all her Commands, that were not contrary 


to the Law of God. 


All Things having been agreed as to the Queen's Mar. 


tip's Arrival riage, Philip embark'd, and ſetting Sail, July 26, from 
and Marrwge the Groyn, arri ved 3 Days after at Southampton, with a 


Fleet confiſting in all of 160 Sail, among which were 
20 Engliſh, and as many Flemiſh, At his firſt landing 


he drew his Sword, and carried it for ſome time na- 
| ked in his Hand, which was interpreted as an Omen, 
that he defigned to rule by the Sword. The Mayor 


of Southampton brought him the Keys of the Town, 
which he receiy'd of him, and return'd to him again, 
but without ſhewing any Signs of being ſenſible of this 
extraordinary Re ſpect, ſhewn commonly to none but 
Sovereigns ; which Pride and Moroſeneſs was very 


diſobliging to the Eng Nation. The Queen came 


to meet him, with a noble Train, as far as Wincheſtr, 
, — j 1 F 3 P 
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chere, on the 25th of July, they were, married with 
peat Solemnity, the Queen being then in the Thirty LL 


337 
Mary J. 


9 


ighth Year of her Age, and he in the 29th. At this * 


as 0 
„ $4 N 


ume Don Juan Tugueroa, in the Emperor's Name, re: 


fgn'd.the Kingdoms f Naples and Sicily, and the Tit * 
r Kingdom of Jerizſalem, ſo that they were proclaim 


nith a pompous; Enumeration of all theſe Titles by 
Heralds, in Latin, French, and Engliſh. About the be. 


inning of Auguſt they came to Faſing, and thence to. . . 
de where Philip was inſtall'd Knight of the Ga- 


ter. On the 12th they made a magnificent Entry 
through the principal Streets of London, with all the 
State and Pomp uſual at a Coronation. About this 
time dy'd the old Duke of Norfo/k, to the great Sor- 
row of the Queen, who had an entire Love for him. 
The ſullen Gravity of Philip was not at all acceptable 
to the Engl/p, but his Wealth and Bounty were very 
teful to ſome. - He brought over with him a al. 
Freafure ; 20 Carts.loaden with Bullion, 2 Carts, and 
gg Horſes, loaden with coin'd Gold and Silver, the 
teſt part of, which was Ee of to thoſe who 
ſold their Country and Religion. Soon after his 
Arrival at London, to ingratiate himſelf, he procur'd 
the Pardon of many Priſoners, one of whom was the 


par Act of his Generoſity, was his, interpoſing for 
the Preſervation; of the Lady Elizabeth, thereby to re- 
crommend himſelf to the Nation: jeh he did firſt 
ho a generous Account, pitying her Innocence; but 

rwards from Intereſt : For having no Hopes of Iſſue 
from the Queen, probably he thought; upon her De- 
caſe, to marry the Princeſs; and t raher, becauſs 
the Queen of Scotland, ſoon after married to the Dau- 
thn, was next in Succeſſion to Elizabeth, ſo that if 
ſhe were remov'd, the Crown of England, would be- 
come an Acceſſion to France. But this was the only 
AR of his that gain'd him the good Will of the Nati- 
n; for he affected ſuch an extravagant State, and 
vas ſo moroſe, that Acceſs to him was very difficult, 
except, almoſt, with as much Formality as Ambaſſa- 


Archbiſhop of Lor; but that which was the moſt po- King phil 
IX preſerves the 


dors uſe to Foreign Princes. And ſuch was his Car- 


tige, that the Acting him and his Spaniards, was af- 
terwards one of the chief Diverſions of Queen Elixa- 


letb's Court. 
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An. 1554. About the gyth of November a Parliament met, aud 
in the Writ of Summons, the Queen's Title of 5. 
The Third preme Head of the Church was left out, tho fhe had hi. 
Taament. therto not only us'd the Name, but exercis'd the Poy. 

er to the higheſt Degree. The firſt Bill that paſs d, 
was a Repeal of Pole's Attainder, which was read three 
times in one Day. About the beginning of this Seſſi. 

on Cardinal Pole came into England, being conducted 
Cardinal Peleover by the Lords Paget and Haſtings, by the ok 
zun. Order. He enter d London privately, becauſe the 
* Pope's Authority not having yet been acknowledge d, 
he could not be receiv'd as his Legate. His Inſtructi- 
ons were very large and full, beſides the Authority 
commonly lodg'd in Legates, which conſiſts in a Power 

to overthrow and diſpenſe with almoſt all the Rules 
and Canons of the Church. He was receiv'd by the 
King and fe with the higheſt Marks of Honour; 

as likewiſe by all the Nobility, who ſeem'd, atleaſt, to 
be full of Joy. A little after his coming, both Houſes, 
and the King and 3 being — the Lord 
Chancellor having notified the Cardinal's Arrival, Pol: 
bimſelf made a long Speech, full of extraordinary Ac- 
knowledgments to their Majeſties, and to the Lords and 
Commons, by whoſe Favour, his Bani ſnment and Pro- 
ſcription being repeal'd, he was reſtor'd to the Rights 

1 * W of his native Country: And the beſt 
„ © Return, he ſaid, which in Duty and Gratitude he 
4 could make for ſo great an Obligation, was this, 
4 that ſince by the late Schiſm they had become 
* Exiles from the Unity of the Church, and the King- 

e dom of Heaven, he would, by Authority from 
Chriſt's Vicar, bring them back to the Fold, and ſo 
i reſtore them to their heavenly Inheritance.” There 
fore he exhorted them ingenuouſly to acknowledge 
and deteſt the Errors of the late Times, and with fin- 
cere Alacrity of Mind to accept and retain the Benefit 
which God, by his Vicar's Legate, offer'd to em; for 
fince he was come with the Keys to open to em the 
Church Gates, nothing now remain'd, than that, 28 
they had open'd a Way for his Return, by abrogating 
the Laws which made him an Exile, ſo they ſhould 
abrogate all thoſe Laws too, which being lately made 
againſt the Apoſtolick See, wholly ſeparated them 
from the Body of the Church. As he was delivering 
his Speech, the Queen felt an unuſual Motion 8 


0 
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which ſhe Jud 5 er a Ca 5 
Womb; which Belief being confirm” the tlattering gy 
Court Ladies, the Game order'd Biſhop Bonner 19 ata 
fing Te Deum at St. Paul's. MM DIM 
After Pole had made a long Harangue to this Effect, pas in Parlia: 
and ranſack'd Antiquity for Examples, to ſhew how ment recon. * 
religiouſly their Forefathers were devoted to the See ©" — 
of Rome, the Gravity of his Countenance, his ſmooth See of Keme, 
Language, and the * Method of his Di ſcourſe, : 
ſo ſenfibly affected the Devotees of Popery, that they 
believ'd themſelves juſt then regenerated to the Hopes 
of Salvation: Yet there were ſome of the Houſe of 
Commons who ſtrenuouſly oppos'd the ſubmitting 
again to the Roman Yoke; but in fine, by the prefling 
Inſtances of the King and Queen, all Things were 
concluded to the Cardinal's Satisfaction. The Pope's 
former Authority in this Realm vas reſtor'd ; a Peti- 
tion for abſolving the Clergy and Laity from the 
Crime of Hereſy, was preſented by the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Lord Chancellor, to the Legate, who pronounc'd 
the Abſolution in Engliſo, all the Eftates kneeling. 
After this they went in Proceſſion to the Chapel Royal, 
ſinging Te eum, and on the Sunday following, at Paul's 
055 the Night being concluded with Bonfires. 
hortly after the famous AQ paſs'd, repealing; all Several Acta; 
the Laws made againſt the Pope's Authority, and all! 
Things were brought back to the State they were in 
the 20th of Henry VIII. By another Bill ==” for- 
mer Acts againſt Lollards were reviv'd. a 
Another Act paſs d, making it Treaſon for any to 
pray for the Queen's Death, unleſs they repented of it, 
and then they were to ſuffer corporal -Puniſhment, at 
the Diſcretion of the Judges. By another Bill it was 
enacted, „That if the Queen dy'd before the King, 
„and left any Children, the King ſhould have the 
* Government in his Hands, and during that time, the 
© conſpiring his Death was made Treaſon.” A ſevere 
Act was alſo paſs'd againſt all that ſpread lying Re- 
ports of the King, the Queen, the Peers, the Judges, 
or great Officers, ſome were to loſe their Ears, ſome 
their Hands, and others to be fin'd according to the 
Degree of their Offence. a 
Things being thus prepar'd, a moſt honourable Em-4An Embaſſy 
aſſy was ſent to the rn and the Biſhop of Ely, Sir fn to the 
Anthony Brown, and Edward Carne, Doctor of Laws, as 
2 were 


* 
4 in her 2 Mary I. 
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An. 1554. were ſent to Rome in the Name of King Philip and 
WW Queen Mary, to promiſe Obedience to his Holineſs 
and the Apoſtolick Chair. But all this Preparation 
was to no Purpoſe, for before they arriv'd the Po 

was dead. A ſolemn Proceſſion was alſo appointed of 
many Biſhops and Prieits, where Bonner carry'd the 
Hoſt, to thank God for reconciling the Nation to 
St. Peter's Chair. In the mean time, the Queen find. 
ing all her Meaſures hitherto ſucceſsful, while the Par. 
liament was {till fitting, began to try the Nobility, as 
to permitting Philip to wear, if not the Imperial Crown, 
at leaſt the Crown of the Queen Conſort ; but finding 

them averſe to it, ſhe forbore any farther Motion. 
The Queen The next Thing ſhe attempted, was the Reſtitution 
attempts the of the Church Lands; but becauſe the greateſt part 
— of them had been many Years poſſeſs'd by the Nobi 
Lands. lity, nothing could be effected. On the 1 8th of J. 
mary, the Biſhop of Vincheſter, Lord Chancellor, and 
fix others of the Privy-Council, went to the Tous, 
and diſcharg'd the Archbiſhop of York, and ſeveral 
other noble Priſoners ; but theſe ſmall Sparks of Gee. 
mency were ſoon obſcur d by very great Flames ot 

Cruelty, that ſoon follow'd. | 


* 555. For the next Thing taken into Confideration, was 
in what Methods they ſhould proceed againſt the He. 
Conſultations reticks. Pole was an Enemy to Severity, being of 
held about Opinion, that a * rom ought to have the Tender. 
— He. <1 of a Father, and the Care of a Shepherd ; the 
reticks, Duty of whom was to reduce, and not deſtroy the 
ſtray'd Sheep. He had made it his Obſervation, that 
Severity rather encreas'd, than cur'd that Diſtemper; 
therefore he judg'd it the moſt effeQual Method to be- 

gin with the Reformation of the Clergy : But, on the 

other hand, Gardiner being of a cruel Diſpoſition, faid, 

That tho he acknowledged the Reformation of the 

Clergy to be a very good Thing, yet he thought the 

-preſent Times would not bear it; but was of Opinion, 

that the ſtrict Execution of the Laws againſt Lollards 

A Perſecuti- would be moſt ſerviceable to the Church: So that the 
on begun. 'Perſecution began ſoon after, at the latter End of J. 
nuary, which deftroy'd a great Number of pious Men 

on the ſole account of their Religion. The firſt Victim 

of the Popiſh Cruelty, was John Rogers, a learned Man 

the Companion of Tindal, who tranſlated the Bible 
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into Enel. 5. In the K of King Edward he was 3 
urer of St. Paul's by Ridley, xy 


made a Prebend and Le 
Biſhop of London. When 
the Throne, the Papiſts began to terrify him with 
Threatnings, to make him leave his Country, forbid- 
ding him to ſtir out of his Houſe. 
almoſt a Year, till they threw him into Priſon, and 
condemn'd him to the Flames; which cruel Death, 
tho he had a Wife and ten Children, he endur'd with 
an intrepid and amazing Conſtancy on the 4th of Fe- 
kmary. Rogers was not permitted to ſee bis W 


Sentence of Burning, that the Morning of his Execu- 
tion he was found in a quiet and calm Sleep. omg 
brought to the Stake in Smithfield, a Pardon was offer'd, 
if he would recant ; but he refus'd it, ſaying, He would 
wt exchange a ſhort Fire for everlaſting Burnings ; declaring, 
He reſign'd up bis Life with Joy, as a Teſtimony of the Do- 


Thus he liv'd for 


ife nor 
Children ; yet ſo little was he terrify'd at this terrible 
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Queen Mary was fix'd in Regers bunt 


Frine be had preach d. John Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter, and teoper; 


and afterwards by King Edward made Biſhop of Wor- 
ter too, was the next that ſuffer d. He had been in- 
duſtrious in procuring Bonner's Deprivation z and this 
rery probably contributed very much towards his Ruin. 
He had paſs'd much Time in Germany, and had a pe- 
liar. Intimacy with Bullinger, to whom he was ex- 
remely endear'd by his Learning, and the agreeable 
dweetneſs, as well as Sanctity of Jis Manners. Both 
he and Rogers were brought before Gardiner, Bonner, 
Toyſtal, and three other Biſhops: They demanded of 
them, Whether they would ſubmit to the Church or 
not? They anſwer'd, That they accounted the Church of 
Rome Antichriſtian: Upon this, Gardiner charg'd them 
vith re flecting upon the mms but Rogers declar'd, 
Tat be honour'd the Queen, and expected no [ll at ber Hands, 
lut as ſbe was excited by them. In anſwer to this, Gardi- 
wr and the reſt declar'd, That they were ſo far from ex- 
ating the Queen in this Matter, that ſhe had commanded 
them to aft as they did. In the Conclufion, they declar'd 
them obſtinate Hereticks, and ſo degraded them from 
their Functions. Hooper was ſent to Gloncęſter, that he 
might ſuffer in the Place he was thought to have done 
molt Harm, by ſowing the Seeds of Hereſy ; but he 
rejoyc'd, that he had the Opportunity of ſealing with 
his Blood the Truth of his Doctrine before the Eyes 
of thoſe to whom he had fo often preach'd it. He 
Y 3 diſcours d 


742 
An. 1555. diſcours'd with ſeveral whom he had formerly known, 
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and ſome of them melted: into Tears, with which the 


' Biſhop was ſo much affected, that he ſaid, That all 


he had ſuffer'd in his Impriſonment had not mov'd 
him ſo much. When he was brought to the Stake, 
which was on the 9th of February, a Pardon was offer'd 
him, upon condition ot Recantation; but he refus'd 
it. While he was burning at the Stake, a violent 
Wind blew, and hinder'd the Flame from rifing ſo as 
to deſtroy his Vitals, or choak him; by which means 
he was near three Quarters of an Hour in great Tor. 
ment; but he {fill continu'd to call upon God, and at 
laſt cry'd out, Lord Jeſns ! receive my Spirit, and ſoon after 


Otkers burt t. expir d. Sanders, Miniſter of Coventry, who was firſt 


Bonner's Cru- 
elty- 


committed for preaching without a Licence, and Iꝙ. 
lor, Miniſter of Had/'y in Suffolk, who was impriſon d 
for oppoſing ſome Prieſts, who violently broke into 
the Church, were both condemn'd at the ſame time, 
and ſent to be burnt at the Places where they had mi. 


was burnt at Carmarthen on the 2d of March. Gardiner 
was in hopes, that theſe Executions, being perform'd 
in ſeveral Parts of England, would have fo terrify'd 
the Reformed, that there would not have been much 
Occaſion for farther Severities ; but when he ſaw there 
were ſeveral more apprehended-upon the fame Account, 
and that-their Spirits were rather inflam'd with Zeal, 
than depreſs'd with Terror, he reſolved not to be con- 
cern'd any farther in thoſe Tryals, and turn'd over 
that invidious Taſk to Bonner, who being of a cruel 
and brutal Temper, readily undertook it. The Me- 
thod of proceeding againſt the Proteſtants was during 
the reſt of this Reign ſummarily; and ex Officio. Up- 
on Complaints of Hereſy made againſt any Perſons, they 


by Ferrar niſter d. In like manner Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, 


were impri ſon'd, and Articles were offer'd to them, 


which they were requir'd to anſwer: And if their 
Anſwers were judg'd Heretical, they were burnt, with- 
out any farther Proofs againſt them: Bonner had kept 
one Tomkins in his Houſe for ſome Months; and find- 
ing him to doubt of the real Preſence, he us'd ſeveral 
Severities to him, as the pulling off the Hair of his 
Beard, and holding a Candle to his Hand till the 
Veins and Sinews burſt aſunder; but he not changing 
his Principles with theſe Puniſhments, was at la 
burnt in Smithfield, Two Gentlemen, Canſton and 
| | | Higbed, 
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Highed, one Laurence a Prieft, and two meaner Perſons, 2 Mary I. 


were burnt near their own Houſes in E/jex. One Hun 
ter an Apprentice, not above 19 Years of Age, was 
condemn'd and burnt on the ſame Account, whom 
Bonner would fain have ſav'd, and offered him 40 J. to 
change his Faith. Rawlins White, a Fiſherman, was 
condemn'd by the Biſhop of Landaff, and 6. Fe 
burnt. Alſo one Marth, a Prieſt, was burnt at Cheſter; 
and beſides the common Cruelty of Burning, the 
made uſe of a new Invention of pouring melted Pitch, 
upon his Head. One Flower, a raſh and inconſiderate 
Prfon, wounded a Popiſh Prieſt at Weſtminſter, while 
he was officiating, for which he was condemn'd as an 
Heretick, and burnt: But this Action was not only 
1 by all the Reformed, but himſelf repent- 
ed of it before he died. After this, for the Space of 
a tew Weeks, a Stop was put to theſe Se verities. 
About this time, the Queen, to teſti 
ſent for her Treaſurer, and ſome other Officers of he 


d of the Church which were then in her Hands: And 
* as to the Objection, that the Crown was poor, and 
* ſhe could not maintain her Dignity without them, 
« ſhe anſwer' d, That ſhe valued the Salvation of ber Soul 
more than ten Kingdoms, and thank'd God that ber 
Husband was of the ſame Mind. She thought they 
had been unlawfully gotten, and therefore could not 
be held without Sin: Therefore ſhe had come to a 
* Reſolution, that they ſhould be diſpos'd of as Car- 
© dinal Pole ſhould think fit.” To this ſhe was ver 
much excited by a Bull iſſued out by Pope Julius III. 
this Year, in which Excommunication was denounc'd 
againſt ſuch as detain'd Church Lands. This Pope 
died ſoon after, and was ſucceeded by Marcello Cervino, 
a Man of extraordinary Learning and SanQtity, and 
particularly remarkable for his ſaying, That he did not 
Jee that it was poſſeble for a Pope to be ſav'd. This Pope 
turn'd his Thoughts wholly to the Reformation of 
Abuſes ; but he fill'd the Chair but 22 Days, and then 
died. Upon his Death Queen Mary endeavoured the 
Promotion of Cardinal Pole to the Papal Chair, but 
without his Approbation or Knowledge; but at Rome 
they were fo Arai of another reforming Pope, that 


they ſoon elected Caraſſa, who took upon him the 
Yr 4 | Name 


her Zeal, The Queen 
x Propoles 
re 


Revenue, and declar'd to them, That ſhe thought the Church 
& her ſelf bound in Conſcience to reſtore all the Lands Lands. 
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'An.15<5. Name of Pan IV. the moſt ambitious and inſolent 
Pope that had fill'd the Chair for many Years. Caraft 

had formerly engaged in ſharp Contentions with Car. 
'dinal Pole, of which Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was not ignorant, and therefore dealt privately with 
the new Pope to make him a Cardinal, and transfer to 
him Pole's Legantine Authority. The Pope, for his 
Hatred to Pole, was eafily inclined to grant this Re. 
queſt, deſigning, moreover, to cite Pole to Rome, there 
ro accuſe him of Hereſy, and treat him, as he after. 
wards did Cardinal Morono, Poo!'s moſt intimate Friend, 
whom he kept in Priſon as long as he himſelf liv'd, 
- By chis means Gardiner was in hopes he ſhould get in. 
to the See of Canterbury, which Pole yet held in Sc. 
queſtration, nor would enter upon it any otherwiſe ſo 
long as Cranmer liv'd. It was upon this cunning View 
that Gardiner is believed to have protracted Cranmer's 
Execution, that Pole might not ſettle in the Arch. 

| biſhoprick. 
The Pride of © 80 haughty was this Pope, that upon the Day ot 
pee T his Election, the Engliſb Ambaſſadors entring Rom in 
992 reat State, with a Train of 140 Horſe of their own 
Attendance, could not be admitted to Audience, til 
they accepted of a Grant of the Kingdom of Jrelard 
from himſelf, to which they ſervilely ſubmitted. A. 
terwards they were admitted to Audience, which was 
with great Solemnity, in which the Pope declared, 
That in token of his pardoning the Nation, be bad added 
to the Crown the Title of the Kingdom of Ireland, by vi- 
nue of that ſupreme Power, wbich God had given him to d- 
firoy or erett Kingdoms at bis Pleaſure. And in his pri. 
n vate Diſcourſes, he made fuch heavy Complaints o 
the unpardonable Sin of detaining the Abbey-Lands, 
and was ſo reſolutely bent upon their Reſtoration, that 
it was an extreme Mortification to the Lord Montacut,, 
one of the Ambaſſadors, the chief of whoſe Eftate lay 

in thoſe Lands. | 

About this Time, the Engſißß Court was in mighty 


l 


Great Expe- 
* — Expectations of the Queen's Delivery; and in May 
Delivery. the Envoys were named that were to carry the News 
to foreign Courts. In the beginning of June ſhe was 
thought to be in Labour, and a Report of the Birth 
of a Son flew all over London. The Hopes of the 
Prieſts being ſettled upon that, Te Deum was jung eve. 
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one more officious than the reſt made a Sermon upon 
the Birth of the young Prince, ang deſcribed all his 
Lineaments, A Form of Prayer was compoſed for 
this Occafion, and printed Copies of it diſperſed thro 
the whole Kingdom. Several Things were enacted in 
Parliament relating to the future Education of the 
Babe; and much Buſtle there was made, with all the 
neceſſary Preparations of Cradle, Swadling Clouts, 
Se. to no purpoſe ; for they were ſoon . 
and found, that it was either an Abortion, or a 
Tympany, or a Der: which Phyſicians call a 
Mole; or, as ſome have been inclined to think, a no- 
torious Impoſture, which was defeated by the Vigi- 
lance of King Philip. However, from this time, all 
* of Iſſue by the Queen were at an End, and that 
added very much to the Sourneſs and Severity of her 
Temper ; and King Philip being confiderably younger 
than his Conſort, grew very cool in his Affections to her, 
and, either out of Averfion or Reſentment, in a few 
Months left both her and the Nation. He was ſenfible 
that it was not poſſible to get England into his Poſſeſſion 
without Children ; ae he quitted all 'Thoughts 
of it: And having lived with her about x5 Months, 
thought it more proper to take Care of his Hereditary, 
than his Matrimonial Crown, and from that Time 
look d * England rather as a ſure Ally, than an ad- 
ditional Power. 
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This Year, on the Twenty fifth of Ofober, the Em- The pe- 


peror Charles V. having determin'd 


to reſign his Do. ge 


minions, at Bruſſels, in a Convention of the States, tranſ- ons to his 


fer'd his Kingdoms and dag a Ga to his Son Philip, Son. 


whom he had before made of Naples and Sicily. 
This Reſignation drew the wondring Eyes of all Eu- 
rope upon it. This mighty Prince had enjoy d his He- 
reditary Dominions 40 Years, and the Empire 36; 
had gone thro vaſt Fatigues by the many Journeys he 
had taken; 9 into Germany; 6 into Spain; 4 thro 
France; 7 into Italy : He was ten times in the Nether- 
lands; was twice in England 3 had croſs'd the Seas 
4 Times, and was twice in Africa, He had been very 
ſucceſsful in his Wars ; had taken Priſoners, a Pope, 
a King of France, and ſome German Princes; and the 
Weſt-Indies afforded: him a prodigious Acceſſion both 
of Wealth and Empire, But now, being much afflict- 
ed with the Gout, and having experienc'd a Change 


In 
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An r555- in his Fortung, and his Hopes of effecting ſeveral of 
his Deſigns being blaſted, he declar'd, That rbere ought to 


The Perſe- 
eution ra 

in ſe vera 
Parts of the 
Nation. 


be an Interval between the Affairs of the World, and the Hour 
Death. After he had refign'd all his Dominions, re. 
ſerving only a Penſion of 100,000 Crowns, he liv'd a 
retir'd religious Life for about two Years, and then 
died; giving the World a great Inſtance of a Mind 
furfeited with human Glory, that ſought for Quiet in 
4 private Cell, which it had ſearch'd after in vain in 
Camps and Palaces. - Wo Gas 
The Perſecution, which had flacken'd for ſome time, 
began now to revive again; and Orders were ſent to 
the Juftices to ſearch narrowly after the Preachers of 
Hereſy, and to have Spies in every Pariſh to give them 
Information of Peoples Behaviour. Saniſb Counſels 


were accounted to be the Cauſe of this Management, 


which was very odious te the People, who grew fo 
averfe' to thofe cruel Proceedings, that Bonner himſelf 
8 their Temper, ſlacken'd his Hand for five 

eeks: * n which the Queen wrote to him, re- 


quiring him, to perform the Office of a good Paſtor, and 


either reclaim the Heretichs, or Proceed againſt them accord. 
ing to Law. This Admonition being very ſuitable to 
his cruel Diſpofition, new Fires were ſoon kindled: 
And Cardmaber, who had once been a Prebendary of 
Bath, and Warne, a Tradeſman; were burnt in Smith- 


field. Seven more were condemn'd by Bonner, and 
ent down into Eſſex, to ſuffer near the Places of their 
© i Abode. The Council wrote to the chief Men of the 


unty, to aſſemble together many Beholders of theſe 


| Hortib Spectacles; and having heard that ſome had 


come to. the Burnings at Colcheſter of their own accord, 
they deſir d the Lord Rich to give thoſe. Perſone their 
Thanks tor their Zeal; fo induſtriouſly did they en- 
deavour to cherr{h a Spirit of Cruelty among the Peo- 
ple. Bradford, who had generouſly ſav'd Bourne the 
Pralcher, who was aſſaulted in St. Paul's, was not- 
withſtanding condenm'd ; and tho many Methods were 
us'd by the chief of the Popiſh Party to make him 
tecant, he was burnt in Snithfield, with great Conſtan- 
cy of Mind, and Joy of Heart. With him alſo ſuf- 
fed a young Apprentice, whom he very much en- 
courag' d in his Snfferings. A Perſecution was alſo 
raiſed at Canterbury by ſome of the Prebendaries, which 
was not pleafing to Cardinal Pole; but knowing _ 

the 
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the pteſent Pope had an inveterate Hatred to him, he 3Ma 
wr 


durſt not diſcover his Averſion to theſe Proceedings. 
So they burnt two Prieſts, and two Lay-men, at Cans 
terbury, and ſent a Man and Woman to be burnt in 
other Places in Rut. Bonner condemn'd alſo two Per- 
ſons — to the Dioceſſes of Vincheſter and Chi- 
cheſter, and they were burnt near the Places of their 

bode. Seven more were burnt in ſeveral Places 
in Auguſt; and ſix others in one Fire at Canter- 
tury, and four more ſuffer'd in other Places. Five 
more were burnt at Canterbury in September, and ſeven 
in other Places, Two more were burnt at Ely by the 
Means of Shaxton, who now conſummated his Apoſtaſy 
by his Cruelty. : 


Thus did the Perſecution rage in ſeveral Parts ofgigops Ri. 


the Kingdom at the ſame time, to the great Terror 4% and Lati- 
and Deteſtation of the People ; but the moſt remarka- = 8 


ble Sufferers this Year were the two famous Biſhops 
Ridley and Latimer. The Biſhops of Gloneejter, Lincoln 
and Briſtol, were ſent by Cardinal Pole with a Com- 
miſſion to proceed againſt them. Being brought be- 
fore thoſe Biſhops, Ridley faid, He paid great Reſpeft to 
Pole for his royal Extract, and his Accompliſhments ; but 
as he was the Pope's Legate, be would ſhew no Reverence to 
tim, nor be uncover*d before any that afted by his Authority, 
After a long Diſcourſe, and ſeveral Arguments between 
them, they had a Night's Time granted them to con- 
fider, whether they would recant their Opinions; 
which they refuſing, were condemn'd as obſtinate 
Hereticks, and deliver'd to the ſecular Power; and 
Writs were ſoon after ſent down for burning them. 
The Night before the Execution, Ridley was very 
chearful ; and the Mayor of Oxford and his Wife be- 
ing preſent, he invited them to be at his Wedding the 
next Day : At which the Mayor's Wife being melted 
into Tears, he ſaid, He perceiv'd foe did not love him; 
and told her, Tho“ bis Break faſt would be ſharp, he was 
ſure bis Supper would be ſareet, and was glad to hear that bis 
Siſter would come and ſer him die, and continued in ſuch 
Compoſure of Mind, that they were all aſtoni ſh'd at 
it. As they were carried forth to Execution, they 
wiſtfully caſt their Eyes up to Craymer's Window 
in the Priſon, hoping to have ſeen him; but he 
was then engaged with ſome Friars. But, it is ſaid, 
that Cranmer, from the top of the Houſe where he 

| | wh 
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An. 1335 was Priſoner, beheld the mournful Spectacle; and 
YN falling on his Knees, begg'd Conſtancy of Hope and 


Faith for his Companions, to ſupport them in their 
'Torments ; as likewiſe tor himſelt, who was not igno- 
rant taat he muſt ſhortly follow them. When = 
came to the Stake before Bal:o/ College, they embrac'd 


each other with great Affection, and Rialcy ſaid to 


Latimer, Be of Courage, Brother, for God will either 
aſjuage the Flame, or enable us to abide it, One Smith 
reach'd the Sermon, and compar'd their dying in this 
anner to that of as, who hang'd himſelf. Rid“ 
deſir d leave to anſwer to ſome Things in his Sermon, 
but could not obtain it, they telling him, That be ud 
not to be [ufjc;'d to ſbeak,, except he deſign'd to recant. He 
thereupon addreis'd himſelf to God in his Devotions, 
Before his Death he ſent a Petition to the Queen in be- 
half of the Tenants of his Biſhoprick of London, from 
whom he had receiv'd Fines for the renewing of their 
Leaſes; deſiring, That either their Leaſes might be 
confirm'd, or their Fines reftor'd out of thofe Goods of 
his, which had been ſeiz'd when he was firſt impri- 
ſon d. Having both pray'd, and fitted themſelves for 
the Stake, Latimer call'd to Rialry, ſaying, Be of good 
comfort, Brother, we ball thy Day light ſuch 4 Candle in 
England, as, by God's Grace, ſhall never be extinguiſh'd. 
Being ready to ſuffer, Gun-Powder was hang'd about 
their Bodies, and the Wood fir'd, which ſoon pfit La- 
timer out of his Pain; but Ridley had a. more —4 . 
Death; for they had thrown ſo much Wood upon his 
Pile, that it was a long time before the Fire broke 
through it, and his Legs were almoſt conſum'd before 
his Vitals were affected. In this triumphant Manner 
did theſe two excellent Biſhops end their Days, and 
their Miniſtry. Latimer was 80 Years of Age, and 
ſeem'd to have more of the Simplicity of the firſt Ages, 
than the Politeneſs, or Learning, of the latter, but was 
eſteem'd a truly primitive Biſhop. Ridley was accoun- 
ted one of the ableſt Promoters of the Reformation, 
well for Learning and Solidity of Judgment, as 
iety. 


Biſhop Gard It was obſerv d, that Biſhop Gardiner ſeem'd very im- 


ner dict. 


patient to have thoſe Biſhops burn'd, and would not 
go to Dinner that Day, *till he was inform'd that the 
Fire was actually kindled 5 and when about four a 
Clock in the Afternoon, the Mefſengers arriv'd wo 
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that News, he went very chearfully to Dinner: But 
while he was at Table, was ſeiz'd with an Illneſs which 
turn'd to a Suppreſſion of Urine, and held jhim from 
that Day, which was the 16th ot Ofober, to the 12th of 
November, and then he dy'd. In his Illneſs he expreſs d 
great Sorrow and Remorſe for his former Lite, and 
often would cry out, I habe erred 'lihe St. Peter, but noe 
repented a he did. | 
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He was believ'd to be of noble Deſcent, tho baſely His Chara 


born, for he was ſuppos'd to have been the Son of 
Richard Woodville, Brother to the Queen of Edward IV. 
He was well ſkill'd in the Canon and Civil Laws, and 
moderately in Divinity ; he wrote a good Latin Stile, 
and was well vers'd in the Greek ; but his greateſt Ac- 
compliſhments were thoſe of a Politician, which con · 
ſiſted in a profound Diflimulation, a quick Appre- 
henſion, a great Penetration, an artificial Way of 
concealing his Mind, and a ſubtle Method of infinua- 
ting himſelf into the Credit and Affection of other 
Perſons. It is certain that he had, by his politick Ma- 
nagement, effected very conſiderable Deſigns, but the 
Hand of Heaven ſtopp'd him in his Career, when a 
Cardinal's Hat was juſt falling upon his Head, and ſo 
all his ambitious Projects fell with him. But the Con- 
ſequences of his Cruelty did not end with his Life; 
for three Perſons were afterwards burn'd at Canterbury 
in one Fire in November; and the famous Philpor was 
burn'd in Smithfield in December, In all, there were 
burn'd this Year 67, of whom, four were Biſhops, and 
13 Prieſts. | 


A new Parliament was now aſſembled, in which it The Fourth 


was propos'd, to give the Queen a Subſidy, and two Fif-** 


teenths, which, tho it was no more than ſhe might 
have exacted at her firſt coming to the Crown, and 


the firſt Aid that ſhe had ask'd, tho ſhe was now in 


the third Year of her Reign, and therefore it ſeem'd 


unreaſonable to deny it at this time, yet the Demand 


met with great Oppoſition, which was a plain Indica- 
tion that the People's Affections were much averſe to 
the Clergy, and alienated from the Queen, whoſe De- 
fire was to reſtore the Clergy to great Wealth and 
Power. Many ſaid, The Queen was about to impoveriſh 
the Crown, and to give away the Abbey Lands, and 
therefore ſhe ought to be ſupply'd by the Clergy, and 


not to bear hard upon the Laity. 'To this, thoſe — 
Ties the 


* 


1 
' 
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An3555.the Court fide anſwer'd, That the Convocation had ford 
www given the Queen fix Shillings in the Pound, bur that for 
would not autwer her preſent Neceſſities; upon which, his 
the Debate roſe to a great height, ſo that to prevent Pix 
further Heats, the Queen ſent a Meſſage to acquaint lowe 
the Houſe, That ſhe would accept the Subſidy with. brou 
out the Fifteenths, and upon that it was granted. Af. only 
ter this the Queen ſent for the Speaker of the Houſe belic 
of Commons, and told him, She could not with a good ſent 
Conſcience exact the Tenths and Firſt Fruits of the ther 
Clergy, they having been given to her Father to ſup. Rev 
port his unlawful Dignity, of being the Supreme Head of the 


the Church; to which the Parliament, after much De. Perf 

bates, did conſent, pear 

A Bill was brought in againſt the Dutcheſs of Sf whic 
folk, and ſeveral —— whe had fled beyond Sea Henr 
upon account of their Conſciences, requiring them to he c 

return under ſevere Penalties; but tho the Lords paſs'd with 
it, the Commons threw it out ; for it ſeems, they now on, 

began to repent of the ſevere Laws they had already He, 
e made, and were reſolv'd to add no more. Another and 
Bill was brought in for Incapacitating ſome to be juſti. Glouc 
ces of the Peace, who were remiſs in proſecuting He. Thin 
reticks ; but this was alſo rejected. | whic 
In the Convocation Cardinal Pole made ſome com- Af 
mendable Attempts to reform the ill Lives and Practi- Biſh« 

ces of the Clergy; but Pope Paul, who defign'd to have Po 

ſet up an Inquifition in Exgland, oppos'd him in this: ſhoul 
The Cardinal alſo oppos'd all Encouragement to the ſwer 
new Order of Jeſuits in England, for which he has been Queen 
| much commended. _ tain a 
An. 1556. The beginning of this Year, Archbiſhop Cranmer, by ſh 
WY the t Victim, was offer'd up to the Rage of the the { 


Cranmer's . 
Sufferings, Popiſh Party. He had been condemn'd for Hereſy a were 
4s grea while before, but ſeems to have been — ſhop 
y Gardiner, in order to keep Cardinal Pole out of that Presb 
See, which he hop'd to have procur'd of the Pope for WAS « 
himſelf ; but Gardiner being dead, Pole, who was yet Canv 
the Pope's Legate, appointed James Broke, Biſhop of Cerer 
Glouceſter, for - Cranmer's Trial, becauſe it was thought all th 
unlawful to puniſh an Archbiſhop, without leave from Mind 
his Holineſs. - With him were join'd John Story, and part. 
Thomas Martin, Doctors of Laws, and Commiſſioners and n 
from the Queen, who accompanied the Biſhop to 25 very! 
| | for 2385 


Presbyteral as well as Ne 


very little concerg d; hut told them, It was 4 great Piece 
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his Place under the conſecrated Hoſt, which hung in a 
Pix after the Roman Manner; on each fide, a little 
lower, were ſeated Storey and Martin; then Cranmer was 
brought before them, not habited like a Biſhop, but 
only as a Doctor of Divinity; and being 1 that 
beſides her Majeſty's. Repreſentatives, there was pre- 
ſent al ſo the Repreſentative of their moſt Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope, he ſaluted the former with the greateſt 
Reverence, but would not ſo much as turn his — on 


35x 
rd for this Purpoſe. They had lofty Seats prepar'd 1 
for them in St. Mary's. The Biſhop of Me 3Mary 


— 


— — 


the Biſhop of Glouceſter, not out of Contempt to his. 


Perſon, but (as he ſaid afterwards) leſt he might ap- 
pear to pay any Deference to the Pope 
which he ſaid he had oblig d himſelf by Oath to King 
Henry never to acknowledge, at leaſt in England, where 
he could have no Pretenſion of Right. Each of them, 
with many Perſuaſions, urg'd him to change his Religi- 
on, and return to the Unity of the Catholick Chur 
He, in return, learnedly di ſcours'd againſt the Power 
and Uſurpations of the See of Rome. The Bi ſhop of 
Glouceſter, and the two Delegates, objected many 
Things againſt him, as to his — ions; to all 
which he gave diftin& and modeſt Anſwer s. 


After much Diſcourſe had paſs d on both Sides, the 
Biſhop of Gloucęſter requir'd 


im to be before the 
kope in 80 Days, there to anſwer ſuch Things as 
ſhould be objected againſt him. To which he an- 
ſwer' d, He would go moſt willingly, with the King and 
Queen's conſent, but could not poſſibly do ſo while be was, de- 


tain d a Priſoner. But the Pope, in leſs than 20 Days, 


by Letters to the King and Queen, commanded, that 
he ſhould receive Condemnation, and be deliver'd to 
the ſecular Power. A little after therefore new Pawers 
were granted to Thirty Biſhop of EH, and Bonner Bi- 
ſhop of London, to degrade Cramer from his Orders 


was cloath'd with all the 


Ceremonies of Degradation. Bonner treated him with 
all the Inſolence and Scorn that could ariſe from a 


Mind fill'd with Revenge; but Thir(tiy perform'd, his 


part. of the Cexemony with great Expreſſions of Grief, 
and many Tears. All the while Cranmer ſeem'd but 


of 


'S Authority, 


In Derifton he He is de- 
ontifical. Robes, made of 8radcd. 
Canvas, which were taken from him, according to = 
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An. 1556. of Injuſtice to condemn him for not going to Rome, while 
WARS be was kept ſour up in Priſon 5 but be was not ſorry to be 
: thus cut off, with all thy Pageantry, from any Relation to 
that Church. He deny'd, that the Pope had any Autho- 
rity over him, and therefore appeal'd to a general 
Council. | 
While Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, where all li. 
ving, theſe Holy Men had frequent Intercourſe by Let. 
ters, and mutually animated one another with unſha- 
ken Courage, to ſuffer Death it ſelf for the Truth of 
He is i: the Chriſtian Faith. But this Intercourſe being put to 
duc d to re: an end, by the taking away the two latter, the Deſire 
ar) of Life began to ſeize on Cranmer, and now many En. 
gines were employ'd to perſuade him to recant. Both 
Englih and Spanih Divines had many Conferences 
with him; and he was remov'd out of Priſon to the 
Dean's Lodgings at Chriſt Church, where he had great 
"Offers, not only of Life, but of Preferments, and 
many Favours; and all the Arguments that could be 
invented, were made uſe of to induce him to ſign a 
Paper they had prepar'd. for him. With theſe, he 
who had reſiſted almoſt three Years, was at laſt over- 
come, and Human Infirmity, the Fears of Death, and 
Hopes of Life and Preferments, 'prevail'd upon him to 
fign a Recantation of all his former Opinions, conclu- 
ang it with a Proteſtation, That he bad done it freely, 
only for the Diſcharge of bu Conſcience.” This Recantation 
they caus'd immediately to be printed, to the great 
Surprize and Dejection of all his Party. But this did 
not ſatisfy the enraged Queen, who was reſoly'd to 
make him a Sacrifice to all her Reſentments, as well 
on Account of his having been inſtrumental in her 
Mother's Divorce, as his being one of the chief Inſtru- 
ments in promoting the Reformation. For ſhe faid, 
That bis Repentance was good for by Sdu/ 3 but ſince be had 
been the chief Diffuſe of Hereſy dver the Nation; it un 
meceſſary to male him a publich Example, And — 
aà Writ was ſent down for burning him; but there be- 
ing a ſtop put to the Execution of it, new Orders were 
ſent down for doing it ſuddenly. This was conceal'd 
from Cramer's Knowledge; for the Deſign was to have 
carried him to the Stake without giving him any No- 
tice, and ſo to have caus'd him to die in a deſpairing 
Condition. But he having ſome Suſpicion of the De- 
ſign, wrote a long Paper, containing a „ 
| zich, 
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Faith, ſuch as had been dictated purely by his Conſci- 4 Mary l. 
The Day being fix'd for his Execution, which was came 
the 21ſt of March, he was brought to St. Mary's Church, bum d at 


ence, and not his Fears. 


and fix d in a conſpicuous Seat erected for that Pur-® 
ſe, over againſt the Pulpit, where one Cole, Provoſt 
of Eaton College, by the Appointment of Cardinal Pole, 
ach'd a Sermon on the Occaſion, in which he ex- 
orted him, To perſiſt in the Faith of which he had lately ub- 
liſhed a Confeſſion, and that to Death it ſelf ; which he 
told him, it ug the Will of the Magiſtrate to inflift on him 
that Day. That the Divine Vengeance, for the Death of 
Moore and Fiſher, executed under King Henry, could nos 
atherwiſe be ſatisfied. But before his Execution, it would be 
mſt arceptable to God, and all good Men, if be would make 
wblick Declaration, that bs Converſion to the Unity of tbe 
Catholirk, Church was real and ſincere, *Tis no Wonder that 
(raumer was in the utmoſt Conſternation at ſuch an unex- 
pected Denunciation ; but recollecting himſelf, and 
rouſing his former Courage, he roſe from his Seat, and 
without the leaſt Diſcovery of Fear, made an excellent 
Speech to the People; in which, “ having premis'd 
«many Things in Re ormation of Life and Morals, 
6 he repeated. the principal Heads of his Faith and 
Doctrine, affirming, That in the Power of the Pope 
vas contain'd and eſtabliſh'd the Kingdom of Anti- 
* chriſt. And, finally, repreſented, how heinouſly 
* he had offended God, by renouncing the Truth 3 
* declaring his Reſolution; That bi Right Hand, which 
had ſo impiouſly ſinn'd, in ſubſcribing the Dofrines pro- 
„ pog'd by the Enemies of Truth, ſhould be the firſt to ſuffer 
in Puniſbment. This caus'd a vaſt Confuſion in the 
Afembly, upon which ſome call'd upon him to diſſem- 
ble no more. He reply'd, That he ever lov'd Simplicity, 
and, excepting that Inſtance, be never diſſembled in ba Life. 
He would have proceeded, butewas hinder'd by the 
Clamours and Revilings of the Romaniſts, whoſe Hopes 
he had ſo fairly — and was hurried immediately 
to the ſame Place where his Friends Ridley and Latimer 
had ſuffer'd five Months before: There he ſtood ex- 
pos d, the moſt piercing SpeQacle in the World; the 
Primate of all England, Tal flouriſhing in the higheſt 
Honour and Authority with Princes, moſt venerable 


for his great Sanctity of Life, for his Age, Perſon, 
Learning, Gravity, and innumerable Excellencies of 


Vo Ly II. Mind, 
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WAY 2 ridiculous old Habit, baited with Scurrility and cn 
temptuous Revilings, and dragg'd to a moſt inhuman 
and tormenting Death. When he was bound to the 
Stake, as ſoon as the Fire was kindled, he raiſed his 
left Hand to Heaven, and thruiting out the other, with 
an amazing ſteadineſs, held it in the Flames, not re. 
moving it, except once, to ſtroke his Beard, till it was 
quite conſumed, ſometimes ſaying, That unmort 
Hand At laſt, as the Flames increaſed, lifting up his 
Eyes, he cried out, Lord, receive my Spirit And conti. 
nuing as motionleſs as the Stake to which he was ty'd, 
endur d the Violence of the Torture till he expird. 
Tho his Body was conſum'd to Aſhes, his Heart was 
found intire and untouch'd ; which remarkable Acci- 
dent, if it had happen'd to one of the other Party, it 
would have caus d his being canoniz d. On the ſame 

— By Day that Cranmer ended his Life, Pole took ſacerdotal 

biſhop of Orders at Greenwich, and the next Day was conſecrs 

Coreriy, ted Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which gave Occaſion to 

many to apply to him the Words of E/jah to Ahab, 
"Thou baſt killed, and taken Poſſeſſion. Three Days after, 
on the Feaſt of Annunciation, being attended by a 
great Train of Nobility to Bow Church, he receiy'd the 
all with great Pomp and Ceremony. 
Thus dy'd the famous Thomas Cranmer, in the 23d 
Lear of his Primacy, and 67 of his Age: A Man raiw'd 
by God for mighty Services, and truly fitted for 
em by his primitive Humility, his indefatigable In- 
duſtry, and his inviolable Friendſhip. His laſt Fall 
was nobly expiated by a patient Martyrdom. No 
Man had paſs'd through more numerous Difficulties for 
above 20 Years, than himſelf, which has given Occafion 
to many to charge him with too much Ohſequiouſnels 
and Compliance, in which, perhaps, he cannot be al. 
together vindicated, no more than his Burning of Joan 
of Kent, and Van Parre, for heretical Opinions, for 
2 ſome think his own Death was a Judgment up- 
on him. 

A great ma: This Year proved as black and barbarous as the laſf, 

42 — by reaſon the Numbers that were ſacrificd in 

- » 2 Flames to the Romiſh Cruelty. In January five Men 

and two Women were burn d at one Stake in Sit i fila; 

and one Man and four Women were burn d at Canter 

bury; two Men and four Women were burn d at V/ — 1 
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in April at . {d ; a Man and a Woman were burn'd 
at Rocheſter, and another at Canterbury; and Honner con- 
demn'd fix more which were ſent from Colcheſter, with- 
out giving them more than an Afternoon, to conſider 
of a Recantation ; for he now grew weary of keeping 


355 
and three Men at Salabury; fix Eſſex Men were burn'd , Mary I. 


> 


his Priſoners, and ufing of Perſuaſions, ſo he ſent 


them back to Colcheſter, where they were burn d. He 
likewiſe condemn'd both a blind Man and an aged 
Cripple, and they were both burn'd in the ſame Fire 
at Stratford, Three Women were burn'd in Smithfield 
in May, and not long after two more at Glouceſter, one 
of which was blind, Three were burn'd at Beccles in 
Sf, and five more at Lewes, and one at Leiceſter. 
I qune Bonner ſhew'd the moſt ſignal Inſtance of his 
Cruelty that had ever been ſeen in England, for eleven 
Men and two Women were burn'd in the ſame Fire at 
gratſord. Three more were burn'd the ſame Month at 
St, Edmondsbury, and three afterwards at Newbury 3 
alſo, a Mother and her two Daughters were burn'd at 
the lame Stake in Guernſey; one of them being with 
Child, the Child fell out, her Belly bein — 15 the 
Violence of the Fire, which being ſnatch'd up by one 
more merciful than the reſt, others more barbarous 
threw 1t back into the Fire. After this one was burn'd 
at Nottingham, two at Greenſtead, four at Briſtol, and as 
many at Mayfield in Suſſex, and a blind Woman at 
Derby; ſo that 85 were martyr'd this Year. Yet by 
theſe Severities the Reformation was fo far from bang 
extinguiſh'd, that it ſpread more and more daily, the 
Cruelties much quickening the Zeal of thoſe who pro- 
feſs'd it. The 5 had frequent Meetings, and 
ſeveral Teachers, who ſtill had the Courage to inſtruct 
them, They had many uſeful Books for their Com- 
fort and Inſtruction ſent them over from their Friends, 
- were fled beyond Sea into Germany, and elſe- 
where, | 


Nor was the Rage of theſe Times exercis'd only on An.1557, | 


the 3 The Bones of Martin 


Plan ius, 


Eucer, and Paul ay 
who had been long buried, were dug up, for- popim Rage 


mally arraign'd for Hereſy, and with much ſavage Ce- againſt the 
rmony publickly burn'd in the Market Place at Cam- Dead. 


brides, The Wife of Peter Martyr, who dy'd at Oxford, 
Was likewiſe rak'd out of her Grave, — buried in a 
4 2 Dung- 
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An. 155 5. Dunghil. The Memory, and juſt Honours, of / and 
Pbagius, were afterwards reſtor'd by Queen £: 4/1, MW cher. 
with great Solemnity ; and the Bones of Peter Martyrs I 1919 
Wife were remov'd from ſo vile a Repoſitory into the Ml deep, 
Church ; and to prevent the like Mockery for the fu. Ml * co 
ture, were mingled with the Remains of Frideſuid 2 bare 
Female Saint, had by the Papiſts in high Veneration, ſhew 
— es The furious Perſecutors of the Reform' d, finding the Provi 
cution, ©" Juſtices of Peace generally ſlack in the Proſecution of bid; 


ecution, 
22 them, were contriving to find out new Inſtruments for Juſtic 
the carrying on their Cruelties; and the horrid Courts I ber! 
of the Inquiſition were defign'd to be erected in E So th 
land ; and as a Preparatory to it, a Commiſſion was bis C 
ranted to Bonner and Twenty more, moſt of then M mon 
aymen, to make Search all over the Nation for Per. Halte 
ſons ſuſpected of Hereſy, who were to be proceeded high! 
againſt by Preſentments, or any other * Way. pa! 
any other Commiſſions, ſubordinate to theirs, were i- b. 
ſued out for ſeveral Dioceſes and Counties: This wa En 
ſuch an Advance towards an Inquifition, that it wa tet 
Peoples m—_ Opinion it would ſoon follow. a Far 
he Deteſtation of theſe Cruelties became almot I , Ib 
univerſal, ſo that in moſt Parts the Burnings were car- come 
ry'd on but coldly; but in ſome Places they were con- ien 
tinued with great Fury, ſo that in ſeveral Parts of the the P. 
Nation there were this Year 79 Perſons burn'd, be- betwe 
fides thoſe that were puniſh'd by Fines, Impri ſonments, MW * the 
and other Severities. Yet the Po iſh Clergy were not for af 
ſatisfy'd with all this Cruelty, — they complain d, ſent. 
that the Magiſtrates were remiſs, and perform'd their ſubjeff 
Duties negligently ; upon which the Council ſent very i Wie- 
ſharp Letters to the Magiſtrates of ſeveral Towns, and rather 
recommended to them Men zealous for Perſecution to Wl ener. 
be choſe as Mayors in many Corporations. Indeed of his 
Archbiſhop Pole was inclinable to milder Methods, and effect 
was ready to accept of any Acknowledgment from folve | 
thoſe that were we. Proſecution, that he might, on WW aint 


the one Hand, ſave their Lives, and not expoſe him- 3 
ſelf to the Rage of the Pope, as a Favourer of Here- upon \ 
ticks, on the other. 
The Execs, On the 6th of March, Charles Lord Stourton, for Rome, 
on of the having cruelly murder'd in his own Houſe, one Hail 
__ Ster- and his Son, with whom he had for ſome Time been at W cure t 
; Variance, was deſervedly hang'd at Salybury, together 


with four of his Servants, who aſſiſted him in the Mut- Was t 
ther. begin 
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ther. After he had knock'd them down, and cut their 5Maryl. 
Throats, he buried their Carcaſes in a Pit 15 Foot ow 
deep, in hopes that the Villainy would by that means 

be conceal'd; or, if it were diſfforer, that he ſhould 

have the Queen's Pardon, becauſe he had always 

ſhew'd himſelf a zealous Partizan of Popery. But 
Providence would not permit ſo horrid a Villainy to lie 

hid ; and the Queen, who had the ſtricteſt Regard to 

Juſtice, except in Matters wherein ſhe was blinded by 

her Religion, was averſe to all mention of a Pardon : 

do that this Nobleman ſuffer'd the Puniſhment due to 

his Crime; and the only Favour he had above com- 

mon Murtherers, was, that he was hang'd in a Silken 

Halter, and his Servants in Hempen ones. This was 

highly extoll'd, as a worthy Inſtance of the Queen's 

impartial Juſtice ; and this Improvement was made of 

it, That fince ſhe left her Friends to the Law, her 
„Enemies had no Reaſon to complain of the Execu- 

tion of it upon them.” However, it was reported, 

a Pardon was at laſt granted, but it came too late. 

The Nation having been long haraſs'd with theſe The Truce 
domeſtick Troubles, — to be involv'd in fo- —— 
reign ones, occafion'd by the Pride and Inſolence of and Span. 
the Pope, who had the Year before broke the Truce 
between France and Sain. He had taken great Offence 
a: the Houſe of Auſtria, and chiefly againſt Ferdinand, 
for aſſuming the Title of Emperor without his Con- 
ſent. It was his uſual Saying, That all Kingdoms were 
ſcbje to him; that he would ſuffer no Prince to be too fa- 
mitar with him, and that he would ſet the World on fire, 
rather than ſubmit to aft below his Dignity. It was the 
general Opinion, that he had a Deſign to advance one 
of his Nephews to the Crown of Naples; in order to 
effect which, he had ſent another into France, to ab- 
ſolve the French King from the Truce he had ſworn to 
maintain, promiſing alſo to create what Cardinals the 
King of France ſhould nominate, if he would make War 
upon Þaty 3 tho, at the ſame time, he declar'd to the 
(Queen of England's Ambaſſadors, and all others at 
Rome, that he would mediate a Peace between thoſe 
two Crowns, becauſe a Truce did not ſufficiently ſe- 
cure the Quiet of Europe. By theſe Inſtigations of 
the Pope, and the Houſe o Guiſe, the French King 
was too eafily prevail'd upon to break his Faith, and 


begin the War. The Pope himſelf began it in Italy, 


Z. 3 and 
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An. 155 5. Dunghil. The Memory, and juſt Honours, of e and 
Pbagius, were afterwards reſtor'd by Queen EA 

with great Solemnity ; and the Bones of Peter Martyrs 


Wife were remov'd from ſo vile a Repoſitory into the 
Church ; and to prevent the like Mockery 2 the fu- 
ture, were mingled with the Remains of Frideſwide, a 
Female Saint, had by the Papiſts in high Veneration, 
New Pro. The furious Perſecutors of the Reform'd, finding the 
— ber· Juſtices of Peace generally ſlack in the Proſecution of 
them, were contriving to find out new Inſtruments for 
the carrying on their Cruelties; and the horrid Courts 
of the Inquiſition were defign'd to be erected in Ex. 
land ; and as a Preparatory to it, a Commiſſion was 
ranted to Bonner and Twenty more, moſt of them 
aymen, to make Search all over the Nation for Per. 
ſons ſuſpected of Hereſy, who were to be roceeded 
againſt by Preſentments, or any other 8 Way. 
any other Commiſſions, ſubordinate to theirs, were i{- 
ſued out for ſeveral Dioceſes and Counties: This was 
ſuch an Advance towards an Inquiſition, that it was 
Peoples general Opinion it would ſoon follow. 
| The eteſtation of theſe Cruelties became almoſt 
univerſal, ſo that in moſt Parts the Burnings were car- 
ry'd on but coldly; but in ſome Places they were con- 
tinued with great Fury, ſo that in ſeveral Parts of the 
Nation there were this Year 79 Perſons burn'd, be- 
fides thoſe that were puniſh'd by Fines, Impriſonments, 
and other Severities. Yet the Po iſh Clergy were not 
Atisfy'd with all this Cruelty, bo they conplain d, 
that the Magiſtrates were remiſs, and perform'd their 
Duties negligently ; upon which the Council ſent very 
Tharp Letters to the Magiſtrates of ſeveral Towns, and 
recommended to them Men zealous for Perſecution to 
be choſe as Mayors in many Corporations. Indeed 
Archbiſhop Pole was inclinable to milder Methods, and 
was ready to _— of any Acknowledgment from 
thoſe that were under Proſecution, that he might, on 
the one Hand, ſave their Lives, and not expoſe him- 
ſelf to the Rage of the Pope, as a Favourer of Here. 
ticks, on the other. 
The Execti, On the 6th of March, Charles Lord Stourton, for 
on of the having cruelly murder'd in his own Houſe, one Harg! 
_ Sur and his Son, with whom he had for ſome Time been at 
; Variance, was deſervedly hang'd at Salybury, together 


with four of his Servants, who aſſiſted him in the mY 
| ther. 
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ther. After he had knock'd them down, and cut their 


Throats, he buried their Carcaſes in a Pit 15 Foot, 


deep, in hopes that the Villainy would by that means 
be conceal'd; or, if it were diſcover'd, that he ſhould 
have the Queen's Pardon, becauſe he had always 
ſhew'd himſelf a zealous Partizan of Popery. But 
Providence would not permit ſo horrid a Villainy to lie 
hid; and the Queen, who had the ſtricteſt Regard to 
Juſtice, except in Matters wherein ſhe was blinded by 
her Religion, was averſe to all mention of a Pardon : 
So that this Nobleman ſuffer'd the Puniſhment due to 
his Crime; and the only Favour he had above com- 
mon Murtherers, was, that he was hang'd in a Silken 
Halter, and his Servants in Hempen ones. This was 
highly extoll'd, as a worthy Inſtance of the Queen's 
impartial Juſtice ; and this Improvement was made of 
it, “That fince ſhe left her Friends to the Law, her 
Enemies had no Reaſon to complain of the Execu- 
tion of it upon them.” However, it was reported, 
a Pardon was at laſt granted, but it came too late. 


almoſt The Nation l long haraſs'd with theſe The Truce 


WJ domeſtick Troubles, began now to be involv'd in fo- Pole be. 
f js reign ones, occafion'd by the Pride and Inſolence of = 9c 
of the che Pope, who had the Lear before broke the Truce | 
I, be- between France and Spain. He had taken great Offence 
nents, at the Houſe of Auſtria, and chiefly againſt Ferdinand, | 
re not MW for aſſuming the Title of Emperor without his Con- 
lain d, fent. It was his uſual Saying, Thar all Kingdoms were 
their MW ſ#*j# to him; that he would ſuffer no Prince to be too fa- 
t very i mar with him, and that be would ſer the World on fire, 
s, and rather than ſubmit to af below his Dignity. It was the 
jon to WM general Opinion, that he had a Deſign to advance one 
ndeed WM of his Nephews to the Crown of Naples; in order to 
s, and effect which, he had ſent another into France, to ab- 
from {MW ſolve the French King from the Truce he had ſworn to 
bt, on WW maintain, promifing alſo to create what Cardinals the 
» him-M King of France ſhould nominate, if he would make War 
Here-· upon Hain; tho, at the fame time, he declar'd to the 
Queen of Eugland's Ambaſſadors, and all others at 

u, ſot i Rome, that he would mediate a Peace between thoſe 

Hari two Crowns, becauſe a Truce did not ſufficiently ſe- 
een at cure the Quiet of Europe. By theſe Inſtigations of 
yether the Pope, and the Houſe o Guiſe, the French King 
| 10. was too eafily prevail'd upon to break his Faith, and 

ther. 


begin the War. The Pope himſelf began it in Itah, 
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Ayr. 1 557. and rais'd ſome Forces anong the Griſons, who were 
x Proteſtants; but he ſaid, He (t-em'd them as Angels, and 
was confident that God would convert them. | 
Exgland joins K ing Philip was very deſirous to engage England in 
ue why this War, and the Queen had Reaſon to complain of 
r. ſeveral Things done by the French King: She there. 
fore publiſh'd a Proclamation, wherein ſhe complain'd 
of many Injuries done ro her by that Prince, in 
ſupporting and encouraging the Duke of Northumbe. 

land and Wyat in all their rebellious Conſpiracics 
againſt her: That Dudley and Aſoton had form'd their 

Plot at the Houſe of his Ambaſſador, and that his 
Kingdom was afterwards a Receptacle for them, where 
he yet entertain'd and gave them Countenance ; and 
finally, that he had lately furniſh'd Stafford with Ships, 
Men, Money and Ammunition, to enable him, if pol. 
fible, to diſpoſſeſs her of her Crown. For theſe Rea. 
ſons, ſhe forbad all her Subjects to ſend any Merchan. 
dize into France, or traffick with a Nation, whole 
Prince ſhe accounted her Enemy, and againſt whom 
ſhe intended to declare War. The Council, and chiet- 
ly the Clergy, were againſt the Queen's engaging in 
the War; for they were ſenſible it would engage them 
to ſlacken their Severities at home. But King Philp 
coming over into Exg/and, prevail'd upon her to en. 
gase in it; and ſhe ſent over 8060 Men to his Afi 
ce, who, with the Spaniards, made up an Army df 
50000 Men, which preſently ſate down before St. Quin 
tin in Picardy. On the 1toth of Auguſt, the French en- 
deavouring to throw Succours into the Town, were 
miſerably defeated; and tho not above 2500 were 
ſlain, yet many of theſe were Men of Rank; and 
many more were taken Prifoners: Among the latter, 
was Mont morancy, the Conſtable of France, and his 
Son, ſeveral Dukes, Counts, and other Perſons of 
mph; and this Victory was the greater, in that it 
colt Philip but 5o Men. On the 8th Day after this 
Victory, the Town was taken by Storm, and all that 
were in it were put to the Sword, or made Priſoners 
of War. Had King Philip followed his Blow, and 
march'd directly to Paris, he had found all France in 
ſuch a Conſternation, that he might have made great 
Advantage of it; but neglecting the Opportunity till 
the Terror of this Defeat was over, the French Troops 
were call'd out of Italy, by which means the Pope lay 
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expos d to the Sauiards, which threw him into extra- 5 Mary]. 
vagant Fits of Rage and Paſiton. SN, 

And the Pope ſo highly reſented Queen Mary's arm: 
ing in the el of her Husband, that, to be reveng'd The Pope 
of her, he reſoly'd to diſcharge his Reſentment upon Ges 1. 
Cardinal Pole. Upon this account he depriv'd him of ,; joining 
the Legantine Power, requiring him to come to Rome, with King 
and anſwer to ſome Complaints made againſt him for I 
favouring of Hereticks, and appointed, in his ſtead, 

Peter Peyto, a Franciſcan _—_ whom he made a Car- 
dinal and Legate, and deſign d him after to be Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. When the Queen had Notice 
of this, ſhe took care, in rhe firſt place, to keep it 
conceal'd from Pole, prohibiting not only the new Car- 
dinal to enter the Kingdom, but threatning, if he did, 
to ſue him, and all that acknowledg'd him, in a Pre- 
nunire; and prohibiting alſo all others, whom ſhe ex- 
pected to bring any Mandate from the * about this 
Affair. The Queen alſo order'd the Bulls and Brief, 
that were ſent over, to be laid up without opening 
them, according to the Method commonly us'd, when 
unacceptable Bulls were brought to Court. She alſo 
ſent Orders to her Ambaſſadors at Rome, to repreſent 
tothe Pope how much he would endanger the unſettled 
Catholick Religion in England, if he put any Diſgrace 
upon ſo great 2 Man, whoſe Authority had born a 
mighty Sway in converting the Nation. But Pole, in 
the mean time, having one way or other got Intelli- 

ence of this, laid by the Silver Croſs, the Enfign of 
Fr Office, nor would afterwards exerciſe the Legan- 
tine Authority, till having ſent over Ormaneto, the 
Pope's Datary in England, with a very ſubmiſſive 
Meſſage to the Pope, he became much mollified : And 
Pryto dying, and a Treaty of Peace between Kin 
Philip and the Pope enſuing, the Storm blew over, a 
publick Rejoycings were made in England. 

There was, at this time, great want of Money in Projeds to 
the Eugliſb Exchequer, and the Uneaſineſs and Cold- ige Money: 
neſs of the laſt Parliament made the Courtiers very 
backward to call a new one: Therefore they made 


tryal how they could raiſe Money by Loans and Privy- 

deals, and ſych like Methods; 

of their Expectations, that they were at laſt oblig'd to 

call a Parliament in January. During theſe Tranſacti- 

ons, the Council had receiv'd repeated Advices of on 
1 


t theſe fell ſo ſhort 


2 4 
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An. 157. ill Condition of the Garri ſons of Calais, and the neigh. 
ay bouring Places, and that the French had certainly 
Deſign upon them; but they either were of Opin 
that they were in no Danger during the Winter, or 
elſe the want of Money was ſo great, that proper Care 
was not taken for their Security. | 


An.1558. This appear'd very plain the Beginning of this 
ear: For the King of France, to repair his Loſs at 
Calais be- St. Quintin, reſolv'd to make an Attempt upon Calais; 


—_ he hich Se-narpont, Governour of Balloign, perſuaded him 


was not ſo ſtrong as twas believ'd, but might eaſily be 
taken. Serofſ too, having in a Diſguiſe view'd the 
Place, join'd in this Aſſurance. King Philip was not 
ignorant of this, and had forewarn'd the Queen to take 
more Care of this City, and offer'd his Aſſiſtance 
for its Security. But becauſe it lay commodious for 
his adjoining Netherlan di, out of Suſpicion of Saniſ 
Craft, that fair Propoſal was rejected. And the Duke 
of Guiſe, being deſirous of doing ſome great Aion 
while the Conſtable of France was a Priſoner, march'd 
ſuddenly thither with a great Army, and ſate down 
before 1t on New:-Year's Da , over-againſt that Pan 
which is called Sandgate: The Lord Wentworth was 
then the Commander of it; but he had only goo Men 
in Garriſon, and of the Townſmen, there were not 
above 250 that were fit for Service in a Siege, 
The Duke of  Guiſe dividing his Army into two 
Bodies, with one he attack'd the Risbank, which com- 
manded the Harbour; and with the other Newnan 
bridge, which commanded the Avenues by Land; that 
by taking theſe he might cut off all Succours from 
England by Sea, or from Holland by Land. The Lotd 
Wentworth not being able to ſpare Men to defend them, 
both Places ſoon ſurrender'd. Then the Beſiegers be. 
an to batter the Town between the Water-Gate and 
the Priſon, to make a Diverſion ; for they deſign'd the 
Attack in another Place. When they had continu'd 
this for ſome time, and the Engliſb had no Apprehen. 
fion of the Caſtle, they on a ſudden rais'd a Battery 
of 15 Pieces of Cannon, and fir'd on it with ſo much 
Fury the whole Day, that by Night they had made 1 
confiderable Breach ;: yet there was no approaching the 
Walls, by reaſon of a deep Ditch full of Water, in 
which the Beſieged plac'd their greateſt Security. Thy 
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French therefore dug a Trench from thence to the Sea, 5 Mary J. 
by which, when the Tide went out, they drain'd it 
and having prepar d Inventions to paſs without ſtick- | 
ing in the Mire, they march'd through without Op- 

fition, the Water reaching but Navel high: They 
— the Caſtle almoſt defenſeleſs, and poſſeſs' d 
themſelves of it, and had taken the Town too, if 
Sir Anthony Ager, with a ſmall Force, had not ſtopt 
their Progreſs, but he loſt his Life in the Conflict. Th 
Lord Wentworth, the Governour, ſeeing it was an 
ſible to maintain the Town, capitulated, and he, with 
50 Officers, were made Priſoners of War. Thus, in 
a Week's Time, and in the Winter too, this ſtron 
and important Place was loſt by the E2/;, which ha 
been gloriouſly won. by King Eduard III. and continu- 
ally held by the Eugliſßʒ above 210 Years. 

Seven Days after the Duke of Guiſe march'd to Gëie and 
Guiſnes, and befieg'd it: That Place was better —— 
vided, having a Garriſon of 1100 Men; but they : 
were ſo diſpirited at the Loſs of Calais, that they 
abandon'd the Town to the French, and retir'd into the 
Caſtle. The French, after having made a long Batte- 
ry, = the Aſſault, and ſummoned them to ſurrender, 
which they did upon Capitulation, that the Soldiers 
ſhould have Liberty to march away as at Calais; but 
the Officers ſhould remain Priſoners of War. Alſo 
the Garriſon in Hammes, which lay in a Marſh, and 
was thought inacceſſible, ſeeing themſelves cut off from 
the Sea, abandon'd the Place before they were ſum- 
mon'd by the French; and fince that Time, neither in 
France, which our Kings pofleſs'd almoſt entire, and 
of which our Henry VI. had been crown'd King at Pa- 
ris in the Year 1431, nor in Normandy or Aquitain, the 
ancient Patrimony of the Kings of Exgland, do our 
Princes retain any thing but the Title, except the Iſles 
of Jerſey and Guernſey, which have continu'd firm to 
us ever ſince the Conqueſt, This, ſays Mezeray, was 
the Fruit of that Alliance that Queen Mary had made 
with Hain; upon which the Pope joakingly ſaid, The 
Loſs of Calais was Queen Mary's Dower. 

The Loſs of this important Town of Calais gave Great ni. 
mighty Diſcontents to the Eng/i/b Nation generally. contents oc- 
Eoth Parties took occaſion to draw Arguments from ＋ 
this great Misfortune. The Papiſts ſaid, It was no thoſe Places: 
wonder that the Place was loſt, ſince the 2 ee 

dun 
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An. 1558. found Shelter and Connivance there. The Reform d, 
on the other hand, ſaid, It was a Jud 


nt on the Na. 
tion for the Contempt of the true Religion, and the 
Cruelties practis'd againſt it. King Ph:{zp offer'd to 
aſſiſt in the re-taking it, before the Fortifications were 
repair'd, if the Eugliſo would fend over a ſufficient 
Force : But upon an Eſtimate of the Charge, which 
was above half a Million, a Sum which the Treaſury, 
being exhauſted, would not afford ; and not havin 
Reaſon to hope for ſo liberal a Supply from a diſguſte 
People, the Propoſal was not embrac'd. The Biſhops 
were for fitting down quietly with the Loſs of Calas, 
rather than to run the Hazard of being oblig'd to pro- 
ceed more gently againſt Hereticks, which they thought 
the Continuance of the War would make neceſſary: 
And they therefore mov'd, that Preparations might be 
made for a War to commence the Year following, be- 

ing confident, that in the Space of a Year they ſhould 
be able to extirpate Hereſy, 

On the 2oth of January a new Parliament met, in 
which the Abbot of Wieſtminſter, and Prior of St. Jobn 
of Jeruſalem, ſate as Members. The Abbot mov'd, 
that the Privileges of Sanctuary might again be reſtor d 
to his Houſe ; but that was rejected. Conſidering the 
weak Condition the Nation was in, they granted a 
Subſidy, a Tenth and a Fifteenth, and the Clergy gave 

eight Shillings in the Pound to be paid in four Years. 
A Bill alſo was brought in to confirm all the Letters 
Patents that the =_ had, or ſhould grant. This 
related to the Foundations of religious Houſes, which 
the Queen had already laid ; for beſides the Abbey of 
Weſtminſter, ſhe had founded two Houſes for the Fran- 
ciſcans and Dominicans at London, and one for the Fran- 
eiſcans at Greenwichz one for the Carthuſians at Sheen, and 
a Nunnery at Son. This Act was oppos'd by one 
Coxley, becauſe he ſaid, That the Cynfir mation of all 
Grants might give the Queen a Colour to diſpoſe of the Crown 
from the right Inberitors. This gave the Houſe occafion 
to expreſs a great diſlike to any ſuch ufe of the Act, 
and to declare, That they would not have it ſo much as 
imagined, that the Princeſs Elizabeth ſpould ever be ex- 
eluded, Then the Parliament was prorogued to the 
November following. | 
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Not long after this, a Propoſition of Marriage was 5 Mary L 


privately made to the Princeſs Elizabeth by the King of 
dueden; but ſhe declaring an Averſion to altering her The King or 
Condition, the Motion became of no Effect. Had not — 2 
her Averſion to a married State been very ſtrong, ſhe — = 
had Motives enough to induce her to it: Her preſent Princels Eli- 
Condition was neither ſo eaſy nor ſecure, but that ſhe zabeth, 
had Reaſon 3 to lay hold of any fair Opportu- 

nity to get out of her Keepers Power; and ſhe had 

great Cauſe to fear, that her own Dangers encreas'd 

as the Queen's Health decreas'd. For many of the 
Biſhops, tearing that ſhe would overthrow that Reli- 

ion which they had been eſtabliſhing with ſo much 

lood, had been projecting cruel Defigns againſt her. 

And the Biſhop of Winchyter is reported to have ſaid, 

We may ſhake off the Leaves, and lop the Branches; but if we 
do not deſtroy the Root, the Hope of the Hereticks, (meaning 

the Lady Elizabeth) we do nothing. 

Some of the Sufferings this Princeſs had undergone, Her Suffer: 

were theſe. The firſt 'Time ſhe was ſent for to arr ings. 
was upon the breaking out of Vyat's Rebellion, and 
ſhe was forc'd to go, tho ſhe then lay fick in Bed. 
At firſt ſhe was confin'd to her Lodgings, but was af- 
terwards ſent Priſoner to the Tower, led ignomini- 
oully into it by the Traitors Gate, and was there 
ſtrictly guarded. Her own Servants were all remov' d 
from her, nor had any Acceſs to her, but ſuch as were 
Spies upon her. She was not permitted to have the 
ordinary Comforts of the Air, nor fo much as to walk 
upon the Leads; and a little Boy of four Years old 
was ſeverely threaten'd for carrying Flowers to her. 
Some were put to the Rack, to extort Confeſſions from 
them; but none accus'd her but 7/yar: And he upon 
the Scaffold retracted all that he had ſaid coneerning 
her. And when it appear'd, that nothing could be 
prov'd againſt her, he was ſent down to J#oodftock, 
and there ſtrictly kept, and roughly treated. But King 
Philip, by degrees, ſo mollify'd the Queen, that he 
prevaiPd with her to ſend for her to Court again, and 
to admit her into her Preſence. When ſhe was brought 
before the Queen, ſhe, with Tears, upon her Knees, 
proteſted, She had not offended her ſo much as in Thought, 
and beg gd that ſve would entertain a good Obinion of her. 
The Queen, at laſt, ſeem'd fatisfy'd with what ſhe 
had faid, and parted with her in good Terms. King 

| 8 8 Philip 
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An. 1558. Philip, in the mean time, being apprehenfive of a fur. 
A tber Breach, had privately convey'd himſelf into a ſe- 


Burnings, and 


cret Corner of the Room, to be ready to have inter. 
pos' d, if the Queen ſhould have proceeded to Paſlian, 
Soon after this her Guards were diſcharg'd, and ſhe 
was permitted to retire into the Country ; but Kill ſhe 
had always ſo many Spies about her, that to avoid all 
Suſpicion, ſhe concern'd her ſelf in no manner of Buſi. 
neſs, but gave her ſelf up intirely to ſtudy, in which 
ſhe arriv'd at a mighty Perfection: And thus ſhe 
paſs'd the greateſt part of this Reign under continual 
8 of Death. | 

he Popiſh Biſhops did not, in the mean Time, 


other Cu cl, flacken their cruel Proceedings againſt the Reform'd; 


cics, are Carrt- 


ed on. 


Lord Clin- 


and Cuthbert Simpſon, in Deacon's Orders, having been 
apprehended at a Meeting at I/{ington, was rack'd with 
the extremeſt Severity, to make him confeſs all his 
reformed Friends in Conde; but he bravely refuſing 
to accuſe any, was burn'd at Smithfield the March fol- 
lowing, and two more with him. At this time the 
Reformed beyond Sea, for the Comfort and Edificati- 
on of their Friends in England, took care to print, and 
ſend over good Books to them; whereupon a Procla- 
mation of a very odd Nature was iſſued out, viz. 
« That if any receiv'd any of theſe Books, and did 
4 not immediately burn them, without either reading 
them, or ſhewing them to any other Perſon, they 
« ſhould be preſently executed by martial Law.” 
There were burn'd this Year to the Number of 39, for 
the Burnings ended not but with the Queen's Life. 
According to Fox, the Numbers that were burn'd du- 
_ this ſhort Reign, were 284 ; tho Grinda!, who 
liv'd in that time, writes, that in 2 Years time 800 
1uffer'd at the Stake. Beſides thoſe that were burn d, 


many dy'd miſerably in Priſon, having been cruelly 


whipp'd and tortur'd by Bonner, and ſome were pre- 
vail'd upon to abjure. | 
As to the War with Fance this Year, the Engliſh be- 


tex Expedi· ing deſirous of wiping out the Ignominy of the Loſs of 


tion. 


Calais by ſome extraordinary Exploit, ſent out a Fleet 
of 140 Sail, of which, 13 were Fleming, with Orders 
to make an Attempt upon Bret; but the Lord Clinton, 
who commanded in that Expedition, having landed 
2000 Men near Pref, with a Deſign to have ſeiz d that 
Port, was repell d with the Loſs of 600 Men; _ 
whic 
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which Difappointment he ſail'd to Conquet, and making 5 Mary 1. 
4 7 ry plunder'd, and burn'd the Vi 257 5 
together with the Monaſtery of St. Matthew, and the  _ 
adjacent Villages; which being done, he return'd to 

his ** and after an Expedition more expenſive 

than glorious, return'd to England. The Engliſb had 

now loſt their Hearts and Bravery, and began to be + 
apprehenſive that the Hand of Heaven was againſt 

them, and theſe Apprehenfions were encreas'd by dire- 

ful Accidents. 

A contagious intermitting Fever, not unlike the Zy/a1d in. 
Plague, rag d through the Nation with that Fury, that many _ 
three Parts of four were infected with it, ſo that inmities this 
many Counties there were not Hands ſufficient to get Ve 
in the Harveſt. It ſwept away great Numbers, and 
particularly of the Clergy. Of the Epiſcopal Rank 
alone, 13 are reckon'd to have dy'd a little before or 
after the Queen. Hail-Stones of an uncommon Big- 
neſs fell, in many Places, and did great Damage. An 
extraordinary Storm of Thunder ſtruck the Inhabitants 
of Nottinghamſhire with a mighty Terror: and the Ri- 
ver Trent ſwell d ſo prodigiouſly, that the Inundati- 
ons and Winds did vaſt Damage. On the 5th of Sy- 
tember, near two Hours after Sun-ſet, a Rainbow was 
ſeen in the VMeſt, when the Moon had been riſen about 
an Hour. All theſe melancholy 2 concurr d 
to increaſe the People's Averſion to the Government, 
and that ſoon diſpos'd the Queen to hearken to Over- 
tures of Peace. The King of France alſo was inclinable 
to a Treaty, becauſe he had receiv'd a ſecond Blow 
this Year ; for the Marſhal de Fermes having been ſur- 
rounded by Count Egmont near Graveling, was furiouſly 
engag'd, and while the Victory was in ſuſpenſe, 10 
Engliſo Men of War by Chance failing by, fir'd fo 
briſkly on the French, that they were oblig'd to give 
ground, and at laſt were intirel broken and defeated, 
with the Loſs of 5000 Men, and almoſt all their chief 
Officers; whereupon a Treaty was ſet on Foot at Cam- 
tray, but not concluded this Reign. | 

In April this Year, after it backt been for many Years The Queen 
agreed upon, the Dauphin of France was married to ar Sad | 
the * N of Scotland, and an Epitbalamium was wrote the Daxphin 
upon the Marriage by Buchanan, which was accounted 
one of the moſt perfect Pieces of Latin that ever was 
written: But this Alliance laſted not long; for two 


Years 
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An. 1558. Years after the Dauphin dy'd (having firſt ſucceeded to 
Aue Crown by the Death of his Father) and the Que 


of Scotland afterwards married the eldeſt Son of the 
Earl of Lenox, by whom ſhe had our King James J. 


On the th of November a new Parliament met, and O. 


mege meets. Mary being very ill, ſent for the Speaker of the Houſe 


of Commons, and acquainted him with the weak and 
defenceleſs Condition the Nation was in, and the Ne. 
ceſlity there was of putting it in a Poſture of Defence, 
But the Commons were ſo diſguſted at the general Ma. 
nagement of Affairs, that they could not come to any 
Reſolution about it; whereupon 12 of the chief Lords 
of both Eſtates came down to the Houſe of Commons, 
and deſir d them to grant a Subſidy to defend the Na- 
tion, both againſt the French and S:urs; notwithſtand. 
ing which, = Commons came to no Reſolution about 
it before the Queen's Death, which happening three 
Days after, put an End to the Parliament. 


2 Various were the Cauſes which concurr'd to haſten 
— ind the Queen's Death: Her former falſe Conception, her 


Cardinal Pole 
dies. 


[ef ber, and they 


Deſpair of Iſſue, the Coldneſs of her Husband PH 
Affections, the Abſence of his Perſon, her melancholy 
Apprehenſions, the Diſſatisfacton of her People, the 
ill State of the Nation, and the Loſs of Calau, all con- 
ſpir'd to bring her into an ill Habit of Body, which 
turn d to an incurable Dropſy. It is ſaid, that in the 
beginning of her Sickneſs, her Friends ſuppoſing that K. 
Philip's Abſence afflicted her, endeavour'd, by all means, 
to divert her Melancholy ; but all prov'd in vain, and 
the Queen, abandoning her ſelf to deſpair, told them, t- 

ould die, tho they were yet Strangers to the Cauſe of ber 
Death; but if they would know it hereafter, they muſt di- 
ſhould find Calais at her Heart. She 
would have ſet aſide her Siſter Elizabeth, and brought 
in the Queen of Scotland to have poſſeſs'd the Crown 
of England, but finding it was impracticable, proceed- 
ed not in it. Thus ſhe ended her unfortunate | ife. on 
the 17th Day of November, in the 43d Year of her 
Age, after a calamitous Reign of five Years, four 
Months, and eleven Days. Her Cardinal Pol: ſcarce 
out-liv'd her a Day ; he had held out againſt his Di- 
temper for ſome Weeks, *till, being reduc'd to extreme 
Weakneſs, as if the News of the Queen's Death had 


ſtabb' d him to the Heart, he dy'd at three a Clock the 


next Morning, in the 39th Year of his Age. 
| AS 
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As to her Perſon, as ſhe was not very Amiable, ſo 6 Mary J. 
ſhe was without any Deformity; nor was ſhe wanting yy 7 
in Parts or Underſtanding; ſhe had the Advantages of The Queen's 1 
Learning, and a competent Knowledge in the Latin Character. 
Tongue. She was, as to her Religion, a Woman of a vu 
ſtrict and ſe vere Lite, ſeldom allowing her ſelf the Di- 1 
rerfions common to Courts: She was conſtant in her | 
Devotions, and too ſtrongly addicted to the Humours 
and Intereſts of the Romy Prieſts; and, indeed, a 
froward Virtue, and a melancholy ſort of Piety, are 
the beſt Things that can be ſaid of her. Her publick 
Breach of Faith to the St’ Gentlemen, and others, 
and her barbarous Cruelties to the Reform'd, are inde- 
lible Blemiſhes in her Character; for which, it ſeems 
as if Heaven had puniſh'd her with a barren Womb, a 
ſhort. and wretched Reign, and an untimely Death, 
which was as little . as any's that 8 worn 
the Crown, except by the Pop: rſecuting Clergy; 
and, indeed, — —— 8 in her N 
to make it memorable, beſides the Calamities and 
Misfortunes of it. 

Cardinal Pole was a Perſon of Learning, Humility, Cardinal 
Prudence, and —_—_ who had certainly the beſt P. Chaz 
Notions of any of bis ow then in England: And tho 
he was zealous for the Church of Rome, yet his Eyes 
were opened in many Things, His being Legate at 
Trent, and his Retirement at Viterbo, had both fur- 
niſl'd him with Experience, and compos'd his Mind, 
which being join'd to his Probity and ſweet Diſpoſiti- 
on, produc d extraordinary Effects in him, ſo that he 
was not for purſuing the barbarous and cruel Methods 
of the other Biſhops, but more gentle and perſuaſive 
ones: And had his Projects been follow'd, and the 
Queen liv'd, Popery, in all Probability, would have 
been fix d again in this Nation. But GO D, who 
deſign'd another Sort of Eſtabliſhment, left Queen 
Mary, whoſe Temper was fierce and cruel, to follow 
the bloody Counſels of the Biſhops Bonner and Gardi- 4 
ner, and others, rather than the wiſer, and more ratio- | 
nal Methods that the Cardinal propos'd, which fix d 
an indelible Impreſſion of Horror upon the Nation, 
and much facilitated the re-introducing the Reforma» 
tion by Queen Elizabeth, Fa! 


THE 


OF 

Queen EL IZ ABETH 
EE N Elizabeth was 25 Years of Age 
when ſhe was advanc'd to the Throne 

of England, by Virtue of her Birthright, 
and an Act of Succeſſion made in the 

92 35th Year of King Henry VIII. The 
Nes of the Death of Q. Mary was con- 
ceal'd for ſome Hours, and afterwards imparted to the 
Houſe of Lords with a melancholy Countenance, by 

the Lord Chancellor Heath; the Lords immediatel 
Y ſent for the Houſe of Commons, who being ac cat 
with it likewiſe, it was unanimouſly reſoly'd to pro- 
claim the Lady Elizabeth Queen, and the Houſe rang 
with repeated Acclamations of God bleſs Queen Elizabeth! 
Long and Happily may ſpe reign | For tho the Biſhops 

and Counſellors to Queen Mary, were under no 

Fear, that their ſevere Uſage of that Princeſs might 
expoſe them to her Reſentment, yet they thought their 
Shew of Zeal for her Acceſſion to the Crown, might 
ſomewhat balance the Errors they had been guilty of. 
The Proclamation was accompanied with ſuch unuſual 


Tranſports of Joy, as gave the Prieſts a melancholy 


Proſpect of a new Revolution in religious Affairs; * 
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ſo univerſal were Acclamations, that a ſad Look was 1 Eliz. 
deem'd Criminal; and tho the Queen's Death had Cy 


moſt ſenſibly afflicted them, yet they durſt only vent 
their Griefs in private Corners, and the moſt ſecret 


Receſſes. 


of the Pſalmiſt, Ir & the Lord's Doing, and it « marvellous 
in our Eyes. Which Words, in Latin, ſhe afterwards 
took for her Motto in one of her Gold Coins, She 
ſoon renov'd from , thence to London, and was met at 
Hyl-Gate by all the Biſhops, whom ſhe very favoura- 
bly receiv'd, except Bonner, whoſe bloody Cruelties, 
ſhe thought, had render'd him unworthy even of com- 
mon Civility. She paſs'd through the City amidft 
numerous Throngs of People, and loud Acclamations of 
overflowing Joy, and being arriv'd at the Tower, upon 
her firſt Entrance, kneel'd down, and gave Thanks to 
God, who bad thus bounteoufly chang'd ber former Priſon 
into a Palace. She ſent Notice of her Siſter's Death, 
and her own Acceſſion to the Crown, to all foreign 
Princes; and made particular Acknowledgements to 
Philip King of Hain, for the good Offices he had done 
her, He return'd her a kind Meſſage, and propos'd a 
Marriage with her, undertaking to procure a Diſpen- 
ſation from the Pope; which Propoſal, tho? ſhe did 
not think fit to accept of, yet ſhe thought, that during 
the Treaty at Cambray, it would not be convenient to 
put him out of all Hopes. She alſo wrote to her Siſter's 
Ambaſſador at Rome, and King Philip ſent to the Pope 
for a Diſpenſation : But this was oppos'd by the French 
King, who made a Pretenfion for the young Queen of 
Scotland, as the right Heir to the Crown of England. 
and the haughty Pope was ſo out of Humour for 
(Queen Elizabeth's accepting the Crown without his 
good Leave, that he told her Ambaſſador, « That as 
* land was a Fief of the Papacy, and that it was a hig 

* Preſumption in her to aſſume the Crown without his 
Conſent, efpecially fince ſhe was illegitimate. But 
* if ſhe would renounce her Pretenſions, and refer her 
* ſelf wholly to him, ſhe might expect all the Favour 
N mY yu conſiſt with the Dignity of the Apoſto- 

ick See. 


Vol. II. Aa The 


ueen Elizabeth was at Hatfield when ſhe receiv'd Queen WAs. 
the News of her Siſter's Death, and her own Procla- & comes to 
mation, upon which ſhe is reported to have fallen __— 
down on her Knees, and devoutly expreſs'd the Words 


| 
| 
| 
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An. 1548. The Queen wiſely continued moſt of her Siſter's 
— Privy lor thinking that it was highly proba. on : 
The Queen'sble, that they who had ſo often turn'd in Matters of Diff 
Management Religion, would be complying at this time; but to ba- wiſe 
— lance theſe, ſhe added ſeveral others of the re formed pere 
Religion. She gave Orders to ſet at Liberty all that MW Seal: 
were in Priſon upon the Account ot Religion. Upon 
which one who was us'd to take an innocent F Wen 
with her, told her, The four Evangeliſts {till continued 
4 Priſoners, and that the People much long'd to fee 
« them at Liberty.” To which ſhe as pleaſantly re. 
ply'd, © She would talk with them her {elf, and ſee 
« how they ſtood affected.” The Queen deſir'd, that 
all the Alterations in Religion which ſhould be made, 
might be ſo manag'd, as to cauſe as little Diviſion among 
the People as poſſible. As ſhe affected Magnificence 
in other Affairs, ſo ſhe did in Religion, and this in- 
clin'd her to continue ſome former Ornaments in the 
Churches, and even Images, that ſhe might give the leſs 
Occaſion of Offence to the Popiſh Party; and ſhe had 
it in her Intention to have the 8 of Chriſt in the 
Sacrament defin'd in ſuch general Terms, that it might moſt 
comprehend all Parties. ſwerit 
| | her 
An. 169. By this Time the good News of her Acceſſion to the Beba 
| WIS Crown reach'd the Ears of thoſe who had fled beyond Arche 


Sea, upon account of the Perſecution in Queen Mary's her, a 
Reign, who flock'd Home apace ; and being joyn'd W Trutz, 
with other zealous Perſons, began, in many Places, to great 


break down Images, and ſer up King Fdard's Service W « She 

again. Upon this the Queen gave Order, That the W « that 

Litany, and other Parts of Divine Service, ſhould be MW « Da: 

orm'd in Engl h, and forbad the Elevation of the with t 

Hoſt in the Maſs ; but by Proclamation requir'd het W there 
Subjects to avoid all Innovations, and to uſe no other Pontif 

| Forms but what were us'd in her Chapel, *till it ſhould Biſho) 
Kew Pro. be' otherwiſe appointed in Parliament. The next many 
motos, thing ſhe apply'd her ſelf to, was to fill up the vacant ſeeing 
Sees with Bithops, and Dr. Parker, who had been they t 
Chaplain to Queen Anne Bullen, and had inſtructed they h 
Queen Elizabeth in the chief Points of Religion, when SECS, 
ſhe was very young, was pitch'd upon 2s the fitteſt Per- * 
ſon to fill up that of Canterbury; but he us'd all the Ar- | cp, 
| he could againſt accepting it, both from the F foners 


Veakneſs of his Body, and his Unworthinels for the der of 
Ottice, 


* 
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Office, deſiring rather to be put into ſome ſmall Bene- 1 Eliz. 
fice of 20 Nobles a Year ; but at laſt was, with much! 


Difficulty, perſuaded to accept it. The Queen like- 
wiſe made ſeveral new Promotions, but all of ſuch as 
were averſe to the Popiſh Religion; and alſo took the 
Seals from Archbiſhop Heath, who would not join with 
the Queen in her Defigns, and gave them to Sir Ni cho- 
ls Bacon, a Man eminent for many excellent Qualities, 
and alſo Father to Sir Francs Bacon, afterwards one of 


the chief Glories of the Eng/i/p Nation. 


On the Twelfth Day of January the Queen went — Corona: 
l 4 


to the Tower, in .order to make a triumphant Paſſage 
through the City to Vſiminſter, before her Coronati- 
on. As ſhe mounted her Chariot at the Tower, ſhe, 
with the profoundeſt Reverence and Devotion, gave 
Thanks to God, Who had ſav'd her, like the Pro. 
« phet Daniel, out of the Mouths of the Lions, and 
« preſerv'd her to ſee that joyful Day.” All the Way 
that ſhe paſs'd through the City, ſhe was entertain'd 
with the moſt joyful Acclamations that could be, from 
the numerous Spectators, which ſhe return'd with the 
moſt obliging Affability and Gracefulneſs, often an- 
ſwering, God bleſs you, my People. But nothing endear'd 
her more to the Generality of the Spectators, than her 
Behaviour as ſhe paſs'd under one of the triumphal 
Arches, where a Bible. richly adorn'd, was let down to 
her, as it were from Heaven, by a Child repreſentin 
Truth, which ſhe having receiv'd, and kiſs'd wit 
great Reverence, laid it next her Heart, profeſſing, 
« She was better pleas'd with that fingle Gift, 
« than all the valuable Preſents ſhe had that 
« Day recceiv'd from the City.” The next Morning, 
with the like Pomp, ſhe went to Weſtminſter, and was 
there crown'd, according to the Order of the Roman 
Pontifical, by the Biſhop of Carli/l-; but none of the 
Biſhops elſe would join in the Solemnity ; and tho? 
many of them had chang'd before more than once, yet, 
ſeeing the Alterations in Religion that ſhe was making, 
they took up a Reſolution of continuing in that which 
they had fo lately profeſs'd, and for the Propagation of 
which they had ſhed ſo much Blood. 


In the mean Time, the Treaty was negotiating at The Treaty 
Cambray, by the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and French Commiſ- an. 


fioners; in which, the main Obſtacle was the Surren- 
der of Calais, which having been loſt in a War that 
| Aa 2 was 
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An. 1559. was undertaken on account of Philip King of Span, 


Wy he, for a long time, infiſted 


The firſt Par- 


lament. 


_ Elizabeth vaniſhed, and he ſaw 


ſitively upon the Reſto. 
ration of it ; but when his * of marrying Queen 

e was making Altera. 
tions in Religion, he told her Commiſſioners, that un- 


leſs ſhe would continue the War fix Years longer, he 


would conclude a Peace with France. Which the 
Queen not being willing to burden her Subjects with the 
Charge of, retus'd, and agreed to the Offers ſent to 
her from rance, That the French ſhould hold Calas 
for eight Years, and then either pay 500,000 Pounds, or 
reſtore it to England. Upon this, ſome other Matters 
being adjuſted, a general Peace between England 
France, Spain, and Scotia, was concluded. 

Peace being thus made both with F-.-2c- and Scotland, 
the Queen was at leiſure to ſettle Affairs at home, and 
to that end ſhe call'd a Parliament, which being met, 


the Lord hac, made a Speech to them, relating both 


to Matters of Religion, and the State of the Nation, 
defiring them, That they would examine the Popiſh 
« Religion without Heat or Partiality ; that all Re. 
& proaches might be forborn, and Extremes avoided ; 
& and that Matters might be ſo order'd, that al 
« might agree in an Uniformity of Divine Worſhip, 


He expos d the Errors of the former Reign, and ag- 
c gravated the Loſs of Calais; but at the ſame time in. 


t timated, it was not eaſy to be recover'd ; and, after 
he had given a noble Encomium upon the Queen, 


© and ſhewn what Neceſſities ſhe lay under, he re- 


« vertheleſs declar'd, ſhe would deſire no Supply but 
« what they freely and chearfully offer d.“ The firlt 
Bill that was brought in ts the Parliament, was for the 
Reſtitution of the Tenths, and Firſt Fruits, to the 


Crown; againſt which tho all the 8 proteſted, 


yet it paſſed, ſo that not only that Tax and Impoſition 


was again laid on the Clergy, but alſo all the impro- 


Queen Mary had ſurrender'd, 


priated Benefices which 
After this the Commons 


were reſtor'd to the Crown. 


drew up a hand{ome and modeſt Addreſs to the Queen, 
_ « Deſiring her to chuſe ſuch a Husband as might 
„ make both her ſelf and the Nation happy.“ The 


* receiv'd the Addreſs kindly, ſince they had limi- 
ted her neither to Time nor Nation; but declar d, 
« That as ſhe had hitherto liv'd with great Satisfacti- 
« on ina ſingle State, and refus'd the Offers that had 
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« been made to her in her Brother's and Siſter's Reign, 2 Eliz. 
« ſo ſhe had no Inclination to change her Condition; 


« hut if ever ſhe did, ſhe would take care it ſhould 
« be to the Satisfaction of her People. Saying, That 
« ſhe thought ſhe was married to the Nation at her 
« Coronation, by the Ring ſhe then receiv d, and 
« look*d upon her People as her dear Children; and, 
« that ſhe would be Nightly ſatisfied, if her 'Tomb- 
« ſtone might tell Poſterity, Here lies a Queen, that 
« reign d jo long, and lid and dy'd a Virgin. 23 

The Commons dropp'd this Suit, and brought in a 
Bill ſor the Recognition of her Title to the Crown; 
and another, that reviv'd all Acts made in the Reign 
of King Henry againſt the Power of the Pope, and re- 
peal'd thoſe made by Queen Mary : They alſo paſe'd 
another Act, requiring an Oath, for acknowledging 
the Queen ſupreme Governor in all Cauſes, and over 
all Perſons. 3 

While theſe Matters were tranſacting by the Parlia- 
ment, great Complaints were made againſt the Popiſh 
Clergy for preaching Seditious Sermons; upon which, 
the Queen, as her Siſter Mary had done before her, 
forbad any Perſon to preach without a Royal Licenſe : 
She likewiſe ſent an Order to the Convocation to make 


no Canons, under the Penalty of a Premunire, But the a publck 
Lower Houſe of Convocation inſiſting upon ſeveral Conference 


Points, a Conference was appointed by the Queen to 


ſtant Divines. Nine of each Side were to diſpute up- 
on theſe three Points, Worſhip in an unknown Tongue; 
The Power that every particular Church hath to alter 
Rites and Ceremonies ; and, 'The Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice of the Maſs, This Conference was held in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, in the Preſence of the Privy Council, 
both Houſes of Parliament, and vaſt Numbers of Peo- 
ple. The Proteſtant Divines had ſo many of the Ap- 
pauſes of the People, that the Popiſh abſolutely re- 
tus'd to proceed after the firſt Day, according to the 
Form ful agreed; and the Biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Linco/n ſaid, * The Faith of the Church ought not 
to be examined but in a Synod of Divines: That it 
gave too great Encouragement to Hereticks, to diſ- 
pute with them; and, that the 9 and Council 
* ought to be excommunicated, for ſuffering them to 
argue againſt the Catholick Faith, before an unlearn- 

| WE 3 « ed 


about Reli- 
be held, between the Popiſh Biſhops and the Prote-- 
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An. 1559. ed Multitude.” Upon this they were committed to 
the Tower, and the Lord-Keeper diſmiſs'd the At. 
ſembly, ſaying to the Biſhops, Since you are not wil. 
ling we ſhould bear you, you ſhall very ſhortly bear from us, 
| TheParlia This Conference being over, the Parliament paſs'd 
A Tn the Bill for the Uniformity of the Service of the 
formiryg. Church: The Book of the Common-Prayer was or. 
der'd to be reviſed, and the expreſs Declaration made 

againſt the corporal Preſence was now left out, that 

none might be forc'd from the Communion of the 

Church upon that Account. Another Act paſs'd, by 

which all religious Houſes, founded by Queen Mary, 

were fuppreſs'd and united to the Crown. Afterwards, 

a Subſidy, two Tenths and two Fifteenths, were given 

the Queen, with the Tonnage and Poundage for her 

Life; and then the Parliament was diſſolved. 

bet woo Soon after this, a Viſitation was appointed to put 
— the Laws in Execution, and a high Commiſſion Court 
the Queen's ſet up, by which means the Liturgy in the Engl 
Supremacy. Tongue was brought into all Churches, and Images 
remov'd out of them, and the Oath of the Queen's 
Supremacy tender'd to the Popiſh Biſhops, and all Ec. 

cleſiaſtical Perſons, which had been taken by moſt of 
them in the Reign of King Henry VIII. As many as 

refus'd to take the Oath, were, as the Law directed 

turn'd out of all their Preferments: But out of 9400 
Benefices, there were no more depriv'd than 14 Bi 

hops, 6 Abbots, 12 Deans, 12 Archdeacons, 15 Heads 

of Colleges, 50 Prebendaries, and 80 Rectors. All 

the Biſhops were at firſt put under Confincment, but 

were ſoon ſet at Liberty; except White, Watſon and 

Bonner, againſt the laſt of which many grievous Com- 

Plaints were brought of the illegal Cruelties he had 
exerciſed, and the Tortures he aa put his Priſoners 

to; but the Queen was not willing to ſtain her Reign 

with Blood, neither were the reform'd Divines for 

ſeeking Revenge, rather chuſing to leave all to the ſu- 

ſtice of Heaven. The Nuns, and all ſuch other Perſons 

who deſir'd it, had Leave to go out of England. ; 
Door % Then the Queen proceeded to fill up the vacant Bi. 
. ſhopricks, putting Dr. Parkr, who had for ſeveral 
of canter- Months refus'd it, as has been ſaid, into the Biſhoprick 
wy. of Canterbury, who was elected by the Chapter of that 
Cathedral; after which, the Queen iſſued out a War- 
rant for his Conſecration, and another for the Conlc- 
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cration of Kitebin, 2 of Llandaff, the only com- 2 Fliz. 
plying Biſhop in Poſſeſſion, to Scory, Coverdale, and... 
Barlow, three Biſhops that had been depriv'd in 

the Reign of Queen Aar, and others: And by four 

of theſe Dr. Harter was conſecrated Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury in the Chapel at Lambeth, according to the 

Book of Ordination ſet out under King Edward, only 

the Ceremony of the Paſtoral Staff was omitted: So 

that the Story of the Nags-H-ad Ordination is no- 

thing but a ſcandalous Fable, Archbiſhop Parker, af. 

ter his Conſecration, proceeded to conſecrate many 

other Biſhops. In all Advancements, when any Man 

was recommended to the Queen, ſhe uſually aſk'd, If 

there were not others to be found of more Learning and Piety, 

to whom ſhe might recommend the Care of the Church ? 

Thus, in the compaſs of one Year, did the _— re- The happy | 
cover the Reformation of Religion with ſo little Com- 1 
motion, that all Chriſtendom ſtood amaz'd at it: And 
all Things were carried with ſo much Temper and 
Moderation, that for 10 Years ſucceſſively, there were 
no Diſturbances about Religion, nor any ſevere Pu- 
niſnment of any Roman Catholick, By this Altera- 
tion in Religion, England became the freeſt Kingdom 
in Chrijtendom ; and being deliver'd from the Servitude 
of Rome, the Nation grew more wealthy than in 
former Times, when vaſt Sums were every Year car- 
ry'd thither for Firſt-Fruits, Indulgences, Appeals, Dit 

nfations, Palls, and other ſuch Trifles, to the great 
mpoveriſhment of the Common. wealth. ; 

While England enjoy'd the Felicities of Peace, Scot- — = 
land ſufferꝰd violent Convulſions, ariſing from Factions Q. Elixaberb. 
within its own Bowels, and Provocations of the Queen 
Dowager, who was the Regent of that Kingdom, and 
wholly in the Intereſt of the Court of France. For 
the King of Fance, Francis the Second, who had mar- 
ried the real Queen of Scotland, Join'd with the —_— 
Regent of co: and in all her violent Proceedings. There 
were in all Parts great Diſturbances, and many Out- 
rages committed upon the account of Religion and 
Reformation. And at length, theſe violent Proceedings 
of the Queen Regent occaſion'd ſuch a general Inſur- 
rection of the People, that ſhe was obliged to ſecure 
her ſelf in the Caſtle of Dunbar. And after ſhe had 
agreed to refer the Matters of Difference to a Parlia- 

ment, upon the coming over of 2000 French, ſhe went 
Aa 4 and 
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and fortify'd Leith, aud broke her Word with the 


WY People z as ſhe had done ſeveral Times before, up. 


on pretence, That Princes were not ſtriftly oblig d to ahid: 
by their Promiſes, eſpecially when made to Hereticks. The 
Nobility, now call'd the Lords of Scotland, charging her 
with Male-Adminittration, re ſolv'd to depoſe her from 


the Regency, and retir'd from Edinburgh to Sterling; 


1 
Matches of 
fer'd the 
Queen of 
Ergland, 


upon which the French came to Edinburgh, and ſet up 
als in the Churches; and ſoon after 2000 more French 
coming, over the whole Nation began to look upon 
the Queen Regent as a common Enemy, united their 
Forces againſt her, and ſent to beg Aids of Queen 
Elixabeth; who, having been highly provok'd by the 
young ueen of Srotland ; and the French King, her 
usband, who had afſum'd and uſurp'd the Arms of 
England; and alſo thinking it not ſafe for England 
for the French to remain in Scotland, ſent thither 2000 
Horſe and 6000 Foot, to aſſiſt the Scorch Lords againſt 
the Queen Regent and the French Troops, and inveſted 
Leith; upon which the French offer'd Queen Elizabeth 
to reſtore Calais, if ſhe would withdraw her Forces 
from Scotland; but ſhe return'd them Anſwer, That fo 
did not value that Fiſh Town ſo much as ſhe did the Quiet of 
all Britain, But ſhe offer'd to mediate a Peace between 
them and the Scots ; which was accordingly concluded 
between England, France and Scotland, And the Queen 
Regent and the King of France dying in a ſhort time 
after, the Scorch Queen having no longer ghe Aſſiſtance 
of the French Court, was oblig'd to return home, 
govern in ſuch a manner as that Nation thought fit to 
allow. Thus did Queen Elizabeth ſeparate Scotland 
from its ancient Dependance upon France, and ſo uni- 
ted it to her own Intereſts, that ſhe ſecur'd her Do- 


minions on that Side, and gain'd ſo much Intereſt 


in Scotland, that Affairs there were generally manag d 
according to her Directions. 

While theſe Matters were tranſacting, Queen El. 
zabeth was ſalicited with the amorous Addre es of the 
moſt potent Princes. For beſides thoſe of King Philp 
of Spain, formerly mentioned, the Emperor Ferdinand 
recommended his Son, Charles Duke of Auſtria, to her 
for a Husband ; likewiſe Application was made to her 
for Ericus, Son to Guſtavus King of Sweden, and Adolphus 
Duke of Holſtein ; and James Earl of Arran, was re- 
cammended to her by the Proteſtants of Scor/av 1 — 
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ith the Home, ſeveral of inferior Fortunes pleas'd themſelves 3 Eliz. 
Dre, up. © with the Hopes of obtaining her; as Sir William Picker- 
to abide ing; Henry Earl of Arundel, and Robert Dudley, Son to 
- The the Earl of Northumberland : But neither theſe, nor any 
ing her other Offers, could prevail upon her to alter her Con- 
er from dition. 
rerling; Beſides theſe and other Suitors, that courted her in The Pope 
ſet up Marriage, the Queen was in a different Manner court. „ bring be 
> French ed by Pope Pius IV. who well knowing that the Error — 
© upon of the Arrogance of his Predeceſſor had much contri- te the Popiſh 
d their I buted to Eny/and's falling off from their Obedience to“ lion. 
Queen the See of Rome, ſent her moſt loving Letters, exhort- 
by the ing her to return to the Unity of the Catholick Church, 

g, her MI declaring, He would bumble bimſelf, even to Hereſy itſelf, 
rms of WM is regard, that whatſoever was done to gain Souls to Chriſt, 
ngland did become that See: And it is faid, he made her great 

r 2000 Offers, if ſhe would hearken to his Advice; particu- 

aint WM larly, that he would revoke the Sentence pronounc'd 

veſted u the Marriage of her Mother, confirm the Book 

aber) of the Common- Prayer in Engliſb, and permit the Peo- 

Forces ple the Uſe of the Sacraments in both Kinds; but the 

hat ſe Queen perſiſted conſtant in her Reſolution to maintain 

ict of WI that Religion, which ſhe was perſuaded in her Con- 

tween ſcience was moſt agreeable to the Word of God, and 

luded MW moſt conſonant to the Primitive Church. And when 

Jueen MW in the Year following, the Pope ſent the Abbot Narſinga 

t time to endeavour her Converfion, who came as far as 

ſtance Flanders, with intent to have croſs'd the Seas; the 

, and Queen ſent him Word not to come into England upon 

fit to MW his Peril; nor would ſhe permit it, tho the Emperor 

land and King of Spain did both earneſtly intreat that he 

uni- might be heard; but ſhe ſaid, She could not treat with 

Do- the Biſbop of Rome, whoſe Authority was totally excluded 

tereſt WW out of England by 4# of Parliament, 

ag d About this Time, the Queen, in order to regulate Several Pro: 

ſeveral Di ſorders, ſet forth two Proclamations; the — 

Eli. one forbidding, under ſevere Penalties, a ſacrilegious che Church 
" the MW Sort of "rs who, under pretence of aboliſhing and Sure, 
Philip MW Superſtition, began to pull down ancient Monuments, 

nand to deface the Epitaphs and Eſcutcheons of noble Fa- 

her W milies, and other venerable Remains of Antiquity, 

) her MW and to take the Bells and the Lead from Churches: 

Iphus ie other was, to command the Anabapt iſts, and other 

re. heterodox People, who had flock'd from foreign Coun- 

At tries to England, to depart the Kingdom within 20 


Days, 


———_ 


- 
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An.1560- Days, upon Pain of Impriſonment and Loſs of Goods 
Abbe allo ſet about reſtoring the Honour of the King. 
dom, by preventing the Frauds of thoſe who adulte. 
rated the Coin both at Home and Abroad: She call'd 
in the Braſs Money gradually, and reſtor'd it to its 
current and Sterling Purity: Firſt, by prohibiting the 
melting down any Money; then by reducing baſe 
Money to its juit Value; and, laſtly, by purchaling all 
that was bad with her own Money; ſo that it was by 
her Means that E»g/and had better and purer Money, 
than it had had for 200 Years before ; that which nei. 
ther King Henry did, King Edward could, or Queen 
Mary durit undertake. She alfo converted Weſtminſter. 
Abbey into a Collegiate Church, inſtituting a Dean, 12 
Prebendaries, a School- maſter, an Uſher, 40 Scholars, 
with ſeveral Officers. 


The Queen ſending the Earl of Bedford into France, 

_ 76 as che Death of King Francis, Jos ro congra- 
tulate Charles IX. his Succeſſor ; he, at the ſame time, 

ſollicited the Widow Queen of Scotland, to confirm 

the Treaty of Edinburgh ; but ſhe anſwer'd him, She 

neither could, nor would do it, without the Advice of the 

Nobility of Scotland. Queen Elizabeth ſuſpeCting this 

Anſwer was only to amuſe her, while ſome Deſigns 

were privately carrying on againſt her, ſent Sir Thoms 

Randolph into Scotland, to engage the Lords to enter in- 

to a League of Amity with her and other Proteſtant 

Princes, and to endeavour to hinder the Queen from 
contracting a ſecond Marriage with a foreign Prince. 

The Queen In the mean time, the Queen of Scotland deſiring to 
j—+ wry return into her own Country, endeavour'd to procure 
cciress af Letters of ſafe Conduct of Queen Elizabeth to paſs by 
from England, Sea; but the Queen refus'd, unleſs ſhe would confirm 
the Treaty of Edinburgh: Upon which Refuſal, re- 

ſolving to run all Hazards, ſhe ſet Sail from Calas, 

and, by the Benefit of a Fog, paſs'd by the Enzl 

Fleet, and arriv'd ſafely in Scotland. Soon after her 

Arrival, ſhe ſent Letters to Queen Elizabeth, offering 

to enter into a League with her, Provided ſhe might by 
Parliament be declar'd Heir Apparent. to the Crown of Eng- 

land, in caſe Queen Elizabeth dy'd without Jſſue. To 

which Queen Elizabeth anſwer'd, That for her Amity, ſoe 

wiſh'd her well ; but as to ber Propoſal, ſhe was not yet 

weary of ker Life, Theſe two Queens had indeed hot 
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great Spirits and Wiſdom; but ſuch unhappy Jealou- 4 Eliz. 
fes of State aroſe between them, as was the Cauſe Hy 
e many unkind Paſſages, and kept them farther di- | 
{ant from one another in Affections, than they were in 


Blood. ON os 
And now Queen Elizabeth, for the Security of her The Queen's 


ſelf and People, took into Conſideration the Military — FR 
State of the Nation, and furniſh'd her Armoury with Nation. 
all warlike Stores, caſting great Numbers of Iron and 
Braſs Cannon; the laſt of which was much facilitated 
by the Diſcovery of a Mine of Braſs at Keſuich in 
Cumberland, She fortify'd the Town of Berwick with 
ſereral new Works, — augmented the Garriſon, and 
rebuilt the ſtrong Caſtles within 20 Miles of the Bor- 
ders of Kot land, and erected another upon the Banks 
ef the River Medway, for the Security of her Fleet, 
which ſhe ſo much improv'd, that ſhe was ſtyl'd, The 
Reſtorer of the Naval Glory, and the Queen of the North 
La. The Inhabitants of the Sea Coaſts, animated by 
the Queen's Example, built alſo Ships of War; ſo 
that £g/aud was able to furniſh out 20000 fighting 
Men fit for Sea Service: At the ſame time, both the 
Nobility and Commons were as induſtrious in provi- 
ding themſelves Arms. So that every Nobleman's 
Houſe was a compleat Armoury ; and the Youths were 
train'd up ro the Arts of War, being exercis'd in fre- 
cuent Muſters and mock Campaigns. 'The Queen al- 
ſo granting Licence for the 'Tranf{portation of Corn, 
put the Country People upon following their Husban- 
dry with double Diligence : She likewiſe augmented 
the Salary of the Judges, and allow'd them Proviſion 
for their reſpective Circuits. This Year the tall and 
beautiful Spire of St. Paul's Cathedral, being in 3 
20 Foot, was burnt down, by Lightning, as it was be- 
liev'd, till an old Plumber, many Years after, confeſs'd 
on his Death-Bed, that it happen'd through his Neg- 
ligence, in leaving a Pan of Coals in the Steeple when 
he went to Dinner, 


While England was thus happy, France became as An.1562. 
miſerable under the Government of a minor King, CAL 
which Queen Elixabeth wiſely foreſaw was like to affect The Trow 
Enz/and. For the Peers of France were form'd into l- 
two Factions, and both under the Pretext of Religion? 
One Party was headed by the Duke of Gu, a ——_— 
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An. 1562. and the other by the Prince of Cond, a Proteſtant; 
0 i. 


Several great 
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the Profeſſors of which Religion were grievouſly at. 
flicted, which was the Caule of the breaking out of 3 
War, that was proſecuted for 30 Years fucceſlively, 
Queen Elixabeth having Knowledge, that the Gu, to 
bring the King of Navarre over to their Intereſt; had 
offer'd to him that Kingdom, and the Queen of Kn. 
land for his Wife, together with the Kingdom of 
England for a Dowry, which was to be effected by the 
Wealth of ain, and the Authority of the Pope, who 
was to diſſolve the Marriage of the King of Navam 
with his Wife, becauſe ſhe, being a Proteſtant, wa 
accounted an Heretick, and depoſe her ſelf, the Queen 
of England for the ſame Reaſon; to counter work 
theſe Deſigns, the Queen took into her Protection the 
French King's Subjects in Normandy, and made an 
Agreement with the Prince of Conde, Rohan, Coliyni, 
and others, to ſend them 6000 Men; one half of which 
was to defend Diepe and Roan, and the other was to be 
ſſeſs'd of Havre de Grace, till Calais ſhould be te. 
ord to the En2//o ; all which was perfom'd. 

While theſe Things were tranſacting Abroad, ſome 


Perſons con. Matters of dangerous Conſequence were diſcover'd to 


'd, but 


pardon d. 


be clandeſtinely carrying on at Home : And Marzare, 
Counteſs of Lenox, Niece to King Henry VIII. and the 
Earl her Husband, were confin'd for holding ſecret 
Correſpondence with the Queen of Scotland. Alſo 4r 
thur Pole, and his Brother, great Grand. children to 
George Duke of Clarence, Brother to King Eduard IV, 
and ſeveral others, were arraign'd for conſpiring to 
withdraw themſelves into France to the Duke of Guiſe, 
and from thence to come back with an Army into 
Wales, and there proclaim the Queen of Scorland Sove- 
reign of England; which they confeſſing at the Bar, 
receiv'd Sentence of Death; but were generouſly par- 
don'd by the Queen, in regard to their royal Blood. 
But leſs kind was her Uſage to the Lady Katherine 
Grey, Siſter to Queen Jane, who being found with 
Child by the Earl of Hertſord, and, upon Examinati- 


on, not being able to produce Witneſſes of their Mar- 


riage, they were both committed to the Tower, where the 
Lady was deliver'd of a Son; and afterwards, by the 
Connivance of the Keepers, being permitted to come 
together, was found with Child by him again: At 
which Queen Elizabeth was ſo provok'd, that ſhe _ 
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Sir Eduard Warner, the Lieutenant, out of his Place. 5 Eliz. 
The Earl was fin'd 3000 J. in the Star- Chamber, and. 
kept in Priſon nine Years after; tho it was argued, in 
pleading their Cauſe, that they were lawful Man and 

Wite by virtue of their own bare Conſent, without 

any Eccleſiaſtical Ceremony. At length, the Lady 

falling into a mortal Sickneſs by reaſon of Grief, hum- 

bly begg'd the Queen's Pardon for having married 

without her Conſent; and recommending her Children 

to her Clemency, dy'd in the Tower, 


This Year the Queen call'd a Parliament, who, con- An. 1562. 
a 1563. 
ſidering the Practices of the Papiſts, paſs'd an Act fo 
the Preſervation of the Queen's Majeſty and the The ſecond 
Realm, That it ſhould be High Treaſon for any to aſ- — 
ſert thrice, by Writing, Word or Deed, the Authority Supremacy 
of any Prince, Prelate or State, in ſpiritual Matters in aened. 
England, or any other of the Queen's Dominions; or 
refuſe the Oath of Supremacy to the Queen in Matters 
ſpiritual, or over Ecclefiaſtical Perſons, c. In this 
arliament alſo ſeveral good Acts were made; for the 
Improvement of AY for the ordering of the 
Navy ; for the Relief of the Poor ; for the puniſhing 
of Vagabonds and Fortune-tellers; and one was made 
icularly for the tranſlating of the Bible into the 
„e Tongue. Then the Parliament, in gratitude 
for the ſignal Services the * had done to the Na- 
tion, granted her a Subſidy, beſides two Fifteenths and 
Tenths, and then was prorogu'd from time to time 
for about three Years, | | 
During the Seſſion of this Parliament, the Convo- The Proceed. 
cation was no leſs buſily employ'd about the Welfare C — 
of the Church. The Biſhops had obſerv'd ſome De- 
riation from the Doctrine in King Edvara's Reign 
and other Irregularities in the Diſcipline of the Church 
therefore it was thought expedient, that the Book of 
Articles agreed in Convocation Anno 1552, ſhould be 
revis'd, and accommodated to the Uſe of the Church; 
which being perform'd, the Articles were reduc'd to 
the Number of XXXIX, and publiſh'd both in F»7/þ 
and Latin, and are thoſe which are in full Force to 
this Day. | 
While Affairs were under this happy Settlement at Hure 4 
Home, they had a quite different Aſpect Abroad, Gra den- 
The Wars and Diſturbances in France, caus'd the Ho-, 
ſtages 


» 
* 
2 
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Propoſals of 


Marriage to 


the Queen of to her with Charles of Auſtria, 


Scors, civilly communicated to Queen F!//zaberh, who not be. 
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An. 1563. ſtages detain'd in England, for the Payment of 500,009 
EAYa- Pounds if Calas were not reſtor'd, to endeavour pri- 
vately to eſcape out of the Nation, but being ready ty 
take ſhipping, they were ſtopp'd, and brought back 


again. The Prince of Conde was taken Priſoner by the 
Duke of Guiſe; and being encourag'd by the Hopes he 
had given him of marrying the Queen of Scorlana, and 
of having the chief Government of Fance during the 
King's Minority, concluded a Peace with the King and 
the Guiſes ; ſo that now the French Proteſtants, as wel 


as Papiſts, requir'd to have Havre de Grace deliver'd up. 


But the Earl of Warwick turning all the Inhabitants, 
both Proteſtants and Papiſts, out of the Town, ſeiz'd 
on their Ships, reſolving to defend it againſt the 
French, Upon this the Duke of Montmorency beſiegd 
it, and by a Trumpeter demanded of the Earl of WA 
wick to ſurrender it up; but he anſwer'd, Thar he woul! 
do nothing without the Queen's Leave, and endur'd a furi, 
ous Siege; which, when it came to be known, ſhe or. 
der'd him to deliver it up upon honourable Conditions, 
which he did> But that which was worſe than the 
Loſs of the Town, was, that he brought thence the 
Peſtilence along with him, which afterwards raged thro 
the Nation, ſo that above 20000 dy'd of it in London. 
During theſe Tranſactions, the Duke of Guiſe, Un. 
cle to the Queen of Scot/and, was ſlain; upon the Death 
of whom, her Dowry Money was ſtopp'd, Duke Ha 
milton turn'd out of his Office, and the Scots excluded 
from being the French King's Life Guards ; all which 
Things the Queen reſented very- highly. The Car- 
dinal of Lorraiz, another of her Uncles, a prehend. 
ing that this might provoke her to deſert the French, 
and engage in the Eugliſb Intereſt, A4 a Marriage 
his Affair ſhe very 


ing willing ſhe ſhould marry any foreign Prince, re- 
commended to her the Lord Dudley, promiſing her, 
That if ſhe confented, ſhe ſhould by Act of Parlia- 
e ment be declar'd her Siſter, her Daughter, and her 
« Succeſſor, if ſhe dy'd without Iffue.” But when 
her Uncles, and the Queen Mother, were inform'd 
of this Offer, they promis'd her, that if ſhe refus'd 
that Match, and adher'd to the Intereſt of France, all 
her Dowry ſhould be paid, and the 5 »:5 reſtor'd to all 


their former Privileges in France, infinuating * 
| “That 
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« That Queen Elizabeth could not be in earneſt in this 6 Eliz. 
Propoſal, ſhe deſigning to have Dudley her ſelf; anl. . 
« deſiring that ſhe ſhould never marry at all.” And > 
ſo the Queen of Scozland came to no Reſolution in 


this Matter, 


This Year there were great Complaints, that the An. 1564. 
Engliſb Merchants were ill treated both in Spain n! 
the Netherlands; I which the E9/// remov'd their __ 
Mart, or Staple, of the Eng Cloths and Commodities ned 
rd uy, to Emden in Hrievland, The Spaniſb Agent finding the 
Iitants, great Damage that the Netherlands ſuſtain'd by the 

ur of rhe Staple, us'd all Methods poſlible to 
iſt the MI compoſe the Differences, and at a Treaty at Bruges in 
eſieg d WM Flanders, they ar lait came to a tolerable Agreement. 
Mar. Queen Elixabetb having been ungratefully treated by A peace con: 
ö,! the Proteſlants in France, began to entertain Thoughts duded with 
a fur. of a Peace with the Court of France, which * 
he or. ing equally well * orb to an Accommodation, a 
itions, MW Peace was ſoon concluded; the Subſtance of which 
an the W was, That there ſhould be a tree Trade between the 
e the WI to Nations, and no Rebels to be ſhelter'd, nor any 
{ thro WI Letters of Reprizal to be granted. That the Reſerva- 
bs. tion of all Rights, Titles, Claims, and Demands, 
- Un:  fhould remain on both Sides fafe and entire. That a 
Death certain Sum of Money ſhould be paid to the Queen of 
e H. England at appointed Times. That the Hoſtages for 
luded the Reſtoration of Calas ſhould be ſet at Liberty upon 
vhich the Payment of 62000 Crowns; and Throzmorton, who 
Cat. vas a Pri ſoner at large in France, ſhould be return'd to 


\end. MW England. This Peace being ratified by Oath from both 
ench, the Crowns, the French ſhew'd a great Satisfaction; and 
riage their King was inveſted with the Noble Order of 


very the Garter from En land. 
t be. A general Peace being thus eftabliſh'd, the Queen The Queen 


goes to cam. 


„re- vas at leiſure to enjoy the Pleaſures of the Country, 8? 
her, and therefore went in Progreſs, and viſited the Univer- * 
irlia. ſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was receiv'd with the 


her MW greateſt Tokens of Honour, and entertain'd with Di- 
vertiſements, and Scholaſtick Diſputations. The 
Queen view'd every College, and in a Latin Oration ac- 
usd . knowledg'd their Civilities, and commended their Plen- 
all I and Variety of good Learning, recommending the 
Study of it to their Care, and promiſing, that ſhe 
her, would always be ready to encourage them. 
hat Soon 
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An. 1564. Soon after the Queen was return d from Cambridy, 
A ee ſet about advancing her Favourite Robert Dudley, het 


The Queens Maſter of Horſe: She firit made him Baron of Den big; 
Favour to and the more to recommend him to the Favour of the 
= ueen of Scotland, he was the next Day created Eat 
of Leiceſter, with the greateſt Solemnity and State that 
ever had been known. This Man was now in the 
very Bloom of his Youth, of a graceful Deportment, 
a majeſtick Carriage, a beautiful Face, a grave and 
modeſt Aſpect, and affable Diſpoſition; and having 
theſe Accompliſhments, had infinuated himſelf into 
the Favour and Familiari 9 of the Queen, by his ſpeci. 
ous Shews of Loyalty, Induſtry, and Vigilance in her 
Service, ſo that he was reputed the prime Miniſter of 
State. He, by his nates advanc'd his Dependant, 
Kindred and Relations, to all Honours and Employ. 
ments; after which he became ſullen to his Superion, 
js. Age to his Friends, and cruel to his Enemies; 
and, in a Word, inſupportable to all but the Gun 
her ſelf. Some have given him this Character, That 
he had all the Tyranny, Inſolence, and aſpiring Ambi 
tion, of the worſt of Favourites; and all the Luxury, 
Treachery, and moſt abominable Villainies of the work 
of Men. And Queen Elizabeth her ſelf, with all her 
Virtues and Excellencies, was ſcarce able to ſecure her 
ſelf from being made infamous and unhappy, by the 

monſtrous Impieties of this Earl. 
The Queen Being ennobled by theſe Accumulations of Honour, 
—— he N enter d into Meaſures to ingratiate 
ry the Lord himſelf with the Queen of Scotland, and brought to 
Darnly, the en an Accuſation againſt the Lord Keeper he. 
con, for being privy to a Book, in which Hales endes. 
your'd to derive the Title of the Crown of England to 
the Houſe of Suſſoll, in caſe the Go" died without 
Iflue ; but he was kept in Place by the Intereſt of the 
Lord Cecil. The Queen of Scorland coming to the 
Knowledge of theſe Matters, to prevent any Defigns 
of the Engliſh, ſent for Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lenox, 
who had married the Niece. of the eldeſt Siſter of 
Henry the Eighth, and had been an Exile in England 
for 20 Years. The Pretence of his being invited to 
Scotland, was, the reſtoring him to his antient Patrimony, 
but the real Deſign was, to concert a Marriage for ber 
ſelf with his Son the Lord Darn!y, he being reputed 
Heir to the Crown of England next to her ſelf, 55 
Elia. 
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Elixabeth gave the- Earl leave to go, but afterwards, 
ſuſpecting the Queen of Scotland's Deſigns, ſent Sir. 


Thom Randolph to fignify to her, * Thar if ſhe pro- Queen El ; 


« ceeded in that Match, ſhe would exceedingly injure 
6 her ſelf ; for it was ſo highly diſlik d by the Engliſb, 


that ſhe was forc'd to prorogue her Parliament to pre- Mach; 


« yent ſomething being enacted againſt her Right of Suc- 
« ceffion : But if ſhe would marry the Earl of Leiceſter, 
« ſhe ſhould then be declar'd next Heir to England in 
Parliament. Hereupon Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed both by the Eng, ſh and Scots, to treat of the 

ueen of Scots ip. 5 with the Earl of Leiceſter; the 
Engly/þ urg'd the Benefits of the Match to the Queen 
of Scots; and the Scots objected the Diſparagement it 
would be to the Queen, _ had refus'd ſo many ho- 
nourable Matches. And, beſides, the Earl of Leiceſter 
ſtill entertaining Hopes of marrying Queen Elizabeth, 
wrote privately to the Earl of Bedford, not to urge his 
Marriage with the Queen of Scotland, but privately to 
favour the Lord Daruly, and ſo the Treaty came to 
no Concluſion, 


This Affair being long in ſuſpence, the Q. of Scots, An. 15695. 
uee WS 


impatient of longer Delays, obtain'd Leave of Qu 
Elzabeth for the i, 

three Months. Accordingly he came, and being a 
young Gentleman of a fine . the Qu 


mediately fell in Love with him, and ſent to Queen Pg 


Elizabeth to get her Conſent. But the Earl of Murray 
lily ſuggeſting to her, that the Queen, by this Match, 
defign'd both to gain the Crown of England, and to in- 
troduce Popery, ſhe enter'd into a Conſultation with her 
Privy Council to hinder it. Several Things were re- 
ſolv'd on to prevent it, and Queen Elizabeth ſent Sir 
Nicholas Throzmorton to the Queen of Scots, to adviſe 
her, in the Queen's Name, not to proceed in that 
Marriage, and to ſhew her the many Inconveniencies 
that would ariſe from it. But ſhe anſwer'd, © That 
the Matter was too far gone to be recall'd ; and, 
that the Queen of England had no Cauſe to be diſ- 
* pleas'd, fince ſhe had now follow'd her former Ad- 
l vice, not to marry a Foreigner, but an Eugliſo- 
man. 


Yor H. B b When 


vours to hin- 


ord Darnly to come into S:otland for The Queen 
of Scots falls 


in Love with 
ueen im- the Lord 
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Then this Anſwer came to Queen Elizabeth, ſu Þ .... 

_—_ call home the Earl of Lenox and Lord Daryly his . 

Son, commanding them, upon their Allegiance, tor. bold te 

turn. The Earl of Lenox modeſtly excus d himſelf by ere 

Letters, and the Lord Darnly g intreated the efted 

ueen not to be an Hindrance to his Freferment, pro bis So 

miſing to employ the utmoſt of his Power in her Ser. — 1 

The Queen vice. And now the Queen of Scotland, to make him 


of Scots mar- a more proper Match, inveſted him with ſeveral Dis. 

ries the Lord be TIP + the higheſt Rank, and afterwards 3 5 5 

** him, and he was by the Conſent of many of the Feen "xp 
declar'd King. The Earl of Murray, and his Part, the Or 
were extremely enrag'd at the Marriage, and began ty of her 


move turbulent Queitions ; and taking up Arms, had kaice « 
diſturb'd the Nudel, had not the Queen levy'd a me ac 

Army to oppoſe them, who purſued them ſo cloſe ich 

that they were forc'd to fly to the Queen of Englant but Kin 

for Protection. | TIE Duke o 

New Propo-- Upon the Concluſion of this Marriage, thoſe who BW This 
fals of Mar- had the Proteſtant Intereſt in England at Hear; try for 
Ela thought it adviſeable that Queen Elizabeth ſhould Orford, 
marry, in order to defeat all the Queen of Scotland" 3 

Hopes of Succeſſion to the Crown of England. Ac. 

very ſeaſonably for that Purpoſe, the Emperor Maxim-Wi fe Le: 

lian did now renew his former Suit for his Brother MN wi 

Charles of Auſtria. This Propofal was ſtrenuouſly op with Ce 

os'd by the Earl of Leiceſter, and as much promoted MI dem 1 

bots Earl of Suſſex, which occafion'd ſo great a Con. Pawel 

teſt between them, that the Court was divided into This 

Parties and Factions, and the two Earls, whenever of Lots! 

they went abroad, were attended with large Retinues ave het 

of armed Servants; but the Queen interpoſing, either Bl reſz of! 

reconcil'd them, or caus d them to ſmother their Re. ing her 


— | : 2 could ſh 
The King of The Praiſes of Queen Elizabeth reſounding in all the I die s fa 


| Sweden's dil. Kingdoms of Europe, invited Cicely, Siſter to the King Prince, | 
mary of S:::den, and Wife of the Marqueſs of Baden, to come congratu 


Elizabeth, from the furtheſt Parts of the North, to ſee the Splen- WW fa Del 
dor of her Court, and obſerve the Wiſdom of her Go⸗ Bos the 
vernment. While ſhe was at the Eg//b Court, ſhe I den For 


was deliver'd of a Son, to whom the Queen ſtood God- Man in | 

mother, giving him the Name of Edward Fortunar, ¶ Lor d Da 

and alſo an annual Penſion to her and her Husband. Pomp, : 
Much about the ſame time Donald Mac-Carty, a powerful Names 


Lord of Ireland, moved by the great Fame K 1 Miner 


y'd an 
| Cloſe, 
gland 


ſe who 
Heart, 
ſhould 
tland's 

And 
ſaxim. 
rothet 


tinues 
either 


ir Re. 
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Wiſdom, came and ſurrender d his large Dominions in- g Eliz. 
to the Queen's Hands, and receiv'd them again, to 
hold to him and his Heirs; and for want of ſuch Heirs, 


4 


to revert to the Queen. The Queen, in requital, in- 
veſted him with the Honour of Ear of Glencarn, and 
his Son with that ot Baron of Valence; and beſides 
many Preſents, paid the Charge of his Journey. 


Such alſo was the Reputation of Queen Elizabeth in An. 1566. 
the Court of France, that King Charles ſent his Ambaſ- Cys 
ſador into England, with the Robes and Ornaments of The Order 
the Order of St. Michael, to be beſtow'd on which two of St. Michae! 
of her Noblemen the Queen pleas'd. And ſhe made fen er te 
choice of the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Leiceſter, * 
and accordingly they were inveſted with that Honour, 
which had never been_conferr'd upon any Engliſo Man 
but — Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffolk. 

This Year the Queen took a Progreſs into the Coun» The Queen 
try for her Recreation, and vifited the Univerfity of makes a vi- 
Oxford, where ſhe was very magnificently entertain'd it c Oxford: 
for ſeven Days, being 2 delighted with the Plea- 
lantneſs of the Place, the Beauty of the Colleges, and 
the Learning of the Students, who diverted her by 
Day with curious Diſputations, and in the Evenin 
with Comedies and Tragedies ; for which ſhe return 
them Thanks in a Latin Oration, and then took her 
2 of * a SOL 

is Year the Queen receiv'd News of the Queen he x; 
of Scots being 28 of a Son the 19th of June, Wich Lid wb 
gave her ſome diſquiet, for notwithſtanding the Great · of Scl. 
neſs of her Spirit, ſhe could not forbear ſecretly envy- 
ing her the Honour of being a Mother before her; nor 
could ſhe conceal her Uneafineſs from ſome of her La- 
dies, ſaying, The Queen of Scotland hath brouzht forth a 
Prince, but I am a barren Tree, She ſent a Knight to 
congratulate her upon the Birth of an Heir, and her 
lafe Delivery; and being defir'd to be God - Mother, 
ſent the Earl of Bed/ord, with a noble Preſent of a Gol- 
den Font, but ſtrictly forbad him, or any Exgliſb 
Man in his Company, to give the Title of King to the 
Lord Darnly. The Baptiſm was folemniz'd with great 
komp, and the Prince publickly proclaim'd by his 
Names and Titles, CHARLES JAMES, 


Prince and Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothſay , 
| B b 2 Earl 


3 88 


the Queen t 


mary 


Epifcopacy 
eſtabliſhed, 
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An. 1564. Earl of Carrich, Lord of the Iſles, and Baron of 


Ay Renfrew. 
The Parlia This Year the Parliament, which had been prorogud 


ment defies near 3 Years, met again, and fell into a warm Debate 


about the Succeſſion, and moving the Queen to marry, 
and ſome proceeded fo far as to accuſe the Queen of 
diſregarding of Poſterity, and Cecil for counſelling the 
Queen to the contrary ; and to curſe her Phyſician, who 
they imagin'd, difluaded her from Marriage, under 
pretence of ſome ſecret Impediment. At length the 
Houle of Lords agreed, that the Lord Keeper Bacoy 
ſhould in their Names humbly beſeech the Queen to 
marry, or declare a Succeſſor to the Crown, if ſhe 
dy'd without Iſſue: But in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſome proceeded to bolder Expreſſions, declaring, that 
Princes were oblig'd to declare their Succeſſor; and 
that if the _ refus'd to do it, ſhe would be a Par. 
ricide to her Country. Upon 1 theſe Speeches, 
the Queen — 30 of each Houſe to attend her, 
whom ſhe diverted from their Reſolutions, by an Ex- 
poſtulation mix'd with Majeſty and Sweetneſs, pro. 
miſing them, that ſhe would not only take the Care of 2 
Prince, but uſe the Tenderneſs of a Mother, But tho 
the Parliament had offered her extraordinary Subſidies, 
if ſhe would declare her Succeſſor, ſhe refus'd them, 
and accepted of an ordinary Sum; and then remitted 
the fourth Part of that, ſaying, That Money in ber Subjefls 
Purſes, was as good as in her own Exchequer, And at the 
breaking up of the Parliament, made ſo affectionate a 
Speech to both Houſes, as compos'd all Diſcontents, fo 
that very few, except ſeditious Perſons, and Malecon- 
tents were ſolicitous about the Buſineſs of 4 Suc- 
ceſſor. | 
During this Seffion, by reaſon of the Pretences of 
Biſhop Bonner and ſome others, it was unanimouſly de- 
clar'd, That the Election, Conſecration and Inſtall- 
ment of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of England, 
were lawful; and that the ſaid Biſhops were duly 
elected and conſecrated according to the Laws and Sta- 
tures of the Land. And it was likewiſe enacted, That 
both they, and ſuch as ſhould be hereafter conſecrated, 
were, and ſhould be eſteemed, as rightly and duly 
conſecrated, notwithſtanding any former Law or Canon 
to the contrary. And thus the Church of England having 
had its finiſhing Stroke, the Parliament was diſſolvd. 
Lagland 
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England was now in a happy and flouriſhing Condi- An. 
tion, but Scotland ſoon began to fall into infinite Trou- 9 E 
bles and Diſtractions, many ot which ow'd their Riſe . 
to the ambitious Earl of Murray, a natural Son of The Earl of 


King James V. and baſe Brother to the Queen, He was 


at firſt made Prior of St. Andrews, but that Religious Troubles in 
Title did not pleaſe him, he rather affecting ſome Scl. 


Temporal Honour. He made Attempts to gain this, 
when the Queen was in France, but it being deny'd him, 
he in a ſullen Humour return'd into Scotland; and in an 
Aflembly of the States, ſo manag'd Affairs, that the 
Religion was alter'd, and the French baniſh'd out of 
$ot/and, But upon hearing the News that the Queen 
was a Widow, he went over again to France, and 10 in- 
gratiated himſelf into her Favour, that ſhe created 
im Earl of Murray, and contracted him to an honoura- 
ble Marriage, Exalted with this Succeſs, he went 
back into Scotland, and began to ſow Seeds of Sedition, 
often exclaiming againſt the Miſeries of being govern'd 
by a Woman; * on That Sovereignty Was not to be con- 
fd to any Family or Kin dred, but to Virtue alone, whether 
the Parties were legitimate or not; by which he endea- 
wur d to make way for himſelf to the Kingdom: And 
to accompliſh this, he us'd all his Endeavours to pre- 
vent the Queen from marrying again, and rais'd Forces; 
but the Queen ſending ſome Regiments againſt him, 
he was forc'd to fly into England for ſhelter ; but even 
while he was there, he by his Agents found means to 
ſow Diſcord between her and her Husband ; which oc- 
cafion'd the Queen, who had ſo haſtily conferr'd ſo 
many Honours upon him, to be now as ready to with- 
draw them. For whereas before ſhe uſed in publick 
Acts to place her Husband's Name firſt, ſhe now caus'd 
it to be put laſt, and began to leave it quite out in the 
Money ſhe coined : The Miſunderſtanding between 
them, was much heightened by David Rizio, an Italian 
Muſician, whom ſhe afterwards made her Secretary 
for the French Tongue; and he was at length admitted to 
that Familiarity with her, as to be often allow'd ſecret 
Conferences with her, when the King her Husband 
could not be admitted, which refle&ed great Diſhonour 


upon her, The King being much addicted to the Di- pu Rar 
irons of Hawking and Hunting, did not ſo much murdered. 


ſelent theſe Indignities, as ſome Lords who were his 
Bb 3 Friends, 
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An. 1563. Friends, did; who told him plainly, that it was not con. 
WI fiſftent with his Honour to ſuffer this inſolent Man to 
live. The King being fir'd with the Senſe of the Injury, 
_— with ſome Lords, at an appointed Time 
ru 
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| d into the Queen's Apartments with drawn Swords, 
when ſhe was ſitting at Supper, and Rizio at the Table 

with her; ſeiz' d upon him, while he hung about the 
Queen's Waſte to ſecure himſelf, and havin dragg d 

him into another Chamber, he was there {lain with 

many Wounds : The Queen at that Time, being big 

with Child, was near miſcarrying with the Fright. 

The King of But it was not many Months before the King himſelf 
— a” was 1 but recovering of that, not long after 
OY was barbarouſly murther'd at Midnight in his Bed, 
and the Houſe blown up by Gun-powder, and his 

Body thrown out into an Orchard. | 

Common Fame charg'd this Murther upon Murray, 

Morton and Rothwell, ms they on the other hand, laid 

The Queen it upon the Queen. The Queen being now a Widow, 
of Scors mar- was advis'd to marry again, and the Earl of Bothui 
ries the Eart — highly in her Favour, was recommended to her; 
r glad. to which ſhe conſented upon theſe Conditions, That her 
young Son ſhould be every way ſecur'd, and that Eal 

Bothwell ſhould be firſt acquitted from the Obligation 

of his former Marriage, and of the King's Murther. In 

order to this, it was contriv'd, that Bothwell ſhould for. 

mally be call'd to the Bar, and Morton ſhould be his 
Advocate, and ſo Lenox, who was his chief Accuſer, not 

daring to appear, he was acquitted by the Judges, 

This Going one, he was preſently made Earl of Orin, 

and marry'd to the Queen; which Actions did very 

much increaſe the Suſpicion of many Perſons, that the 

3 was an Acceſſary in the Murder: The Belief 

of which, was thought to be the only Thing that Mu. 

ray aim'd at by the Marriage, which looks more proba- 

ble, in that he and his Confederates recommended him 

to the Queen: This Suſpicion being blown up to the 

height, Murray retired to France; and thoſe very Perſons 

who had acquitted Bothe, and gave him their Con. 

ſents to marry the Queen, immediately took up Arm 

againſt him; they afterwards proceeded to ſeize on 

the Queen's Perſon, and treating her contemptuoully, 

and allowing her but ordinary Cloathing, impriſon'd 

her at Lock-Leviy, 1 her into the Cuſtody of 

w 


Murray's Mother, who had been Miſtreſs to James , 
- w 0 
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not con. ¶ who inſulted over the Queen in her Misfortunes, boaſt- 10 Eliz. 
Man to ing that ſhe was King James's lawful Wife, and her yu 
Injury, Son Mirray his legitimate Iſſue. 

Ta Queen Elixabeth having Notice of theſe Tranſactions, Queen Eu- 
Swords, ſent Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, to expoſtulate with the“ interpo- 
e Table confederate Lords concerning this Uſage of the Queen, „che Queen 
out the and to conſult by what Means ſhe might regain herof Scar 
dragg d Liberty: After long Debates, all that Throgmortox 
in with could gain from them, was, that they had ſecur'd 
ing big MW the Queen with no other Deſign, but to keep her from 
Fright, MW oth: whom ſhe lov'd ſo deſperately, that to enjoy 
himſelf MW him, fhe regarded not all their 2 After this the 
18 after W Queen was put under a more cloſe Reſtraint, nor would 
is Bed, MW they once let her have a fight of her Son, altho' ſhe 
nd his MW very earneſtly entreated them fo to do. They us'd all 

| the Perſuaſions they could, to induce her to reſign the 
rc, Crown, which nor prevailing, they threatned to brin 
d, laid WW her to a publick Trial, for Incontinence, Tyranny — 
Vidow, Murther. Being terrified with the Fears of Death, ſhe 

Bot t laſt fer her Hand to three Inſtruments : By the firſt The Qeen 
fo her; WI of which, ſhe reſign'd her Crown to her Son; by the 1 
hat her WJ fecond, ſhe conferr'd the Regency on Murray, during Crown to 
at Earl ber Son's Minority, who was then ſcarce thirteen Months her Son. 
gation WW old: And by the third, ſhe, in caſe Murray refus'd 
er. In it, conferr'd that Power upon the Duke of Caſtle He- 

ld fo. WF wut, and the Earls of Argyle, Lenox, Asotol, Morton, 
be his Glencary and Marre. 
er, not Five Days after the Queen had made this Reſig- Ring James 
udges. W nation, her young Son was crown'd King by the —_ 4 
rh, Name of James the VI. But Queen Elizabeth forbad 1 
very Throgmorton to be preſent at the Solemnity. Fifteen 
at the Days after Murray return'd out of France, and went to 
Belief W the Queen, with others of his Confederates, and charg- 

t M. ing her with many Crimes, urg'd her, as ſhe tender d 
proba- W her Life and Honour, © Not to diſturb the Peace, nor de- 

d him WW © fire to be at Liberty; not to excite either the Queen 
to the i © of England, or the King of France, to make War with 
erſon WW © Scotland ; nor to think any more of the Love of Borh- 

Con. © well, or meditate any Revenge to his Adverſaries.” 

Arm WW Murray was ſoon after proclaim'd Regent of Scotland, 
ze on and ſent Word to Throgmorton, not to make any fur- 
oully, W ther Interceſſion tor the Queen's Liberty; for he and 
iſon d the reſt were reſolv'd to run the utmoſt Hazards, ra- 
dy o ther than conſent to it. Soon after Murray caus'd ſe- 
ves . veral of Porbaell's Servants to be executed, for being 

—  -* Fs | con- 
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An. 1567. concern ' d in the Murther of the King, who, when th 
ere juſt ready to die, ſolemnly proteſted, that yy. 
ell had told them, that Murray and Morton were the 
firſt Authors of the Murder, and freed the Queen from 
all Suſpicion ; as did Bothell himſelf, declaring the 
Queen was innocent. And when Morton was going to 
Execution, fourteen Years after, he confeſs'd, that Lott. 
well had urg'd him to conſent to the Murther ; but up- 
on his Refuſal, unleſs he had the Queen's Hand to the 
Warrant, Borhuell reply d, That could not be, for the 
Fact was to be done without her Knowledge. As to the 
Queen, all the Sollicitations of the Queen of Eng. 
land, and the King of France, could not procure her 
Liberty. | 
Eaters do. The Ei ght Years were now expir'd, when Calau was 
manded by to be delivered to the Exg/h, and accordingly Embaſſa- 
Auen £524 dors were {ent to demand it. But it is more than pro. 
Fr bable, the French at firſt did never intend to reſtore it; 
for as ſoon as it came into their Hands, they threw 
down the Old Forts, let out the Houſes and Lands for 
50 Years, and ſome of them they gave away for ever; 
and therefore they ſo delay'd and protracted the 
Debate, that by Degrees it expir'd in Silence, by 
Means of the Civil Wars that happened in France. 
Much about this Time, the Emperor Maximilian ſent 
The Arch- an Embaſſador into Ergland, to treat of the Marriage 
Puke Charles of the Arch Duke Charles, with Queen Elizabeth, Upon 
. which Account, the Queen had ſent the Earl of &ſſexto 
ge to Queen the Emperor, who very induſtriouſly manag'd the Af- 
£zahth, fair, that Leiceſter might be diſappointed of his Hopes 
of marrying the _ He aid 5 Months in Auſtria, 
and was entertain'd very honourably, at the Charge of 
the Emperor ; but ſo many Difficulties aroſe about Re- 
ligion, Maintenance, Titles, and the Succeſſion, that 
thoſe Propoſals, which had been 7 Years treating of, 
came to nothing. | 
The ges About this Time, Embaſſadors were ſent from the 
Company be- Duke of Muſcovy, with rich Furs of Sables, and the 
"i like, who made large Offers to the Queen, which were 
accepted, and from thence proceeded the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Ruffa Merchants. 


An. 1568. The Queen of Scots, having been for Eleven Months 
detain'd Priſoner in Loch-Levin, found means to make 


her Eſcape to Hamilton Caſtle : Where, upon the Telii- 
monies 
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monies of her Secretary Melvel and ethers, in an Af 10 Elis. 
ſembly of many of the Nobility, a Declaratory 8en yay 


was pronounc'd, © That the Refignation ex- The Queen 
mor b , 8 of Scotland 


makes her 


« torted from the Queen, during her Confiuement, was 
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« abſolutely void from the beginning.” Upon this, great Eſcape, | 


Multitudes reſorted to her, ſo that within two Days 
ſhe had gotten an Army of 6000 Men, but being raw 
and undiiciplin'd, they were ſoon defeated by Murray; 
and the Queen was forc'd to betake her ſelf to a pre- 


cipitate Flight, travelling threeſcore Miles in one Day, 


and arriv'd by Night at the Houſe of the Lord Hers, 
deſigning to go by Sea, and put her ſelf under Queen 
Elizabeth's Protection; to whom ſhe ſeut a Meflen- 
ger with a Diamond Ring, which ſhe had betore 
receiv'd from that Princeſs, as a Pledge of mutual 
Amity, intimating to her, that if her Subjects perſiſted 
in their rebellious Hoſtilities, ſhe would come into 
England, and _ her Protection. Queen Nixabeth 
ſent her Word, ſhe would ſhew her all the Love and 


Kindneſs of a Siſter ; but before the Meſſenger could puts ber fel 


come to her, ſhe had enter'd a {mall Bark, and was under Queen 
Elizabeth's 
Protection: 


landed at Wirkington in Cumberland: From whence ſhe 
wrote Letters to Queen Elizabeth with her own Hand, 
That having eſcap'd the Hands of her rebellious Sub- 
jets, ſhe was now come into Eng/and upon ſure Confi- 
dence of Clemency, and therefore humbly requeſted her, 
that ſhe might forthwith be conducted to her Preſence. 
Queen Elizabeth ſent her Letters, promiſing her Pro- 
tection according to the Equity of her Cauſe, but de- 
ny'd her Acceſs to her Perſon, as being reputed guilty 
of many heinous Crimes, and order'd her to be con- 
ducted to Carliſle, as a Place of greater Safety. The 
Queen of Scots, by another Letter, requeſted, That ſhe 
might have leave to make known the Injuries ſhe 
had receiv'd, and anſwer to the Crimes laid to her 
Charge in her own Preſence ; humbly beſeeching her, 
that either ſhe might be admitted to have Confe- 
* rence with her, and Aſſiſtance from her, or elſe be per- 
* mitted to depart out of England, to get Aſſiſtance 
d elſewhere, and not be detain'd Priſoner in Carliſle, 
* fince ſhe came voluntarily into England, relying u 

that Friendſhip the Queen had ſo often Rufe d. 


Queen Elizabeth having receiv'd theſe Letters, did And is de- 


exceedingly commiſerate her unhappy Circumſtances, = in Exg- 


and would have admitted her into her Preſence ; _ 
| t 
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An. 1568. that her Counſellors diſſuaded her from it. And after 
YA, ſeveral Debates, conſidering, that as to ſend her into 
France had many Miſchiefs attending it, ſo to ſend her 
to Scotland had many more ; and to detain her in 
England, might not be altogether free from ill Conſe. 
uences ; they came at laſt to this Reſolution, That 
the ſhould be detain'd in England as one taken by Right 
of War, and not be diſmiſs'd, till ſhe had made Sa- 
tisfaction for aſſuming the Arms and Title of England, 
and concerning the Death of her Husband the Lord 
Darnly, who was born a Subject of England. 
Queen Eliza. In the mean time, Murray, the Regent of Scotland, 
— had call'd a Parliament in the Name of King Jama, 
— and had proſcrib d ſome of the Queen's Adherents, 
come imo and ſeiz d on their Foſſeſſions. Queen Elizaberh being 
Enxland, 2nd inform'd of theſe Proceedings, was highly diſpleas'd, 
Sun oft. and ſent him this ſhar Meſſage, That ſhe could 
Proceedings, * not permit the ſacred Authority of Princes to be 
„ held in ſuch Contempt, and ſubmitted to the Will 
of factious and rebellious People; and tho they had 
forgot the Duty of Subjects, and their Loyalty to 
their Queen, yet ſhe could not be unmindful of an 
* Office, either of Piety or Kindneſs to her Siſter and 
« Neighbour ; and therefore commanded him to ap- 
<« pear before her, and give an Account of his Pro- 
e ceedings.” Murray having no way to maintain him 
in his Regency, but by — upon Vungland, obey d 
the Summons, and came to York, the Place that had 
been appointed. He brought with him ſeven of bis 
Friends as Deputies for the Infant King; Queen Eli 
zabeth ſent the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Suſſex, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler, as her Commiſſioners ; the om 
of Scotland had fix Perſons of Note to appear for her. 
The Deputies for the Queen of Scotland ſet forth at 
large the injurious Proceedings of Murray, Morton, 
and others, againſt the Queen, whom they had, by 
Fears of Death, compell'd to reſign her Kingdoms 
which therefore was of no Force. Murray and his Ad- 
herents anſwer'd, That they had done nothing but by 
the Conſent of the Peers in Parliament; and to pro- 
ſecute Bothwell, the Author of the King's Murder, 
whom the Queen protected; and as for her Reſigna- 
tion, it was a voluntary Act of her own. The Depu- 
ties of the Queen of Scots anſwer'd, and confuted theſe 
Things, affirming, That of the hundred Earle. Bi- 


ſhops 
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d after ſnops and Barons, that had Votes in Parliament, not 11 Eliz. 
r into above four Earls, one Biſhop, two Abbots, and fix .. 


nd her Barons, were preſent at that tumultuous Aſſembly: 


her in 


Conſe- would confider theſe Indignities, and take ſome courſe 
That W for a ſpeedy Redreſs. "Theſe Matters were long in 
Right Agitation, but brought to no Concluſion. Murray, be- 
de Sa. fore his Return to Scotland, in order to alienate the 
2land, Affections of Queen Elizabeth from the Queen of Scots, 
Lord caus'd a Report to be ſpread, that the Queen of Scots 
had transferr'd her Right to the Crown of England to 
land, the Duke of Anjou, and that the Tranſlation was con- 
James, firm'd at Rome: He alſo ſhewd Letters, that the 
rents, ueen of Scotland had ſent to ſome of her intimate 
being Friends, in which ſhe not only complain'd of Queen 
eas'd, Elizabeth for not treating her according to her Promiſe, 
could but boaſted of the Succours ſhe expected from others. 
to be Queen El:zabeth was ſomething diſturb'd at this, but 
Will could not conjecture from whence theſe Succours ſhould 
Fre come: But at laſt the Secret broke out, 'That one 
ty to Ridolph, under the Habit of a Merchant of London, 
of an was employ'd ic my Pius V. to cauſe a ſecret Com- 
r and motion of the Papiits in England againſt the Queen, 
0 ap- which he had carried on with extraordinary Privacy 
Pro. and Subtlety. This caus'd the Queen of Scots to bo 
him remov'd from Bo/ ton Caſtle, where all the Neighbour- 
bey d hood were Papiſts, and ſent to Iutbury, more in the 
had Heart of England, under the Cuſtody of the Earl of 
f his Sbrewsbury. | 
Eli Queen Elizabeth now began to meet with ſome Per- The Begin- | 
uſſex, plexities both in Church and State. For ſeveral Fugi- —_ 
ueen tive Roman Prieſts took upon them, by Authority from 
her. the Pope, to grant Abſolution to the Queen's Enemies, 
th at and to corrupt her Subjects in point of Allegiance and 
ton, Religion: Others, on the other hand, call'd in Que- 
, by {tion the Diſcipline of the Church of Exgland, and en- 
om; deavour'd to reform it after the Geneva Form. This 
Ad- Set did greatly increaſe in a ſhort time, and was 
t by known by the Name of Puritans. But amidſt theſe 
pro- Troubles, the Queen was not unmindful of ſuccouring 
der, the diftreſs'd Proteſtants in foreign Parts, as well as 
gna- reſerving the Peace and Unity of the Church. at 
e pu- — For about this Time, the Guiſes in France, 
heſe and the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, began to en- 
Bi- deavour the utter Extirpation of the Proteſtant Reli- 


Wherefore they pray'd, that the Queen of England 


gion. 
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An. 2568. gion. In Fance the Proteſtant Miniſters were com- 
manded to depart the Kingdom within a time limited: 
And in the Netherlands, the Duke of Alva breathing 


nothing but Blood and Slau 
the Inhabitants fled into England, as into a Sanctuary. 
The French Proteſtants ſhe took into her Protection, 
and generouſly ſupply'd the Inhabitants of Havre de 
Grace with 200,000 Crowns in Money, befides Ammu— 
nition. The Netherlangers ſhe kindly receiv'd ; and they 
had the Queen's Permiſſion to ſeat themſelves at Nor- 
urch, Colcheſter, and other Places, which prov'd a great 
Benefit to the Engliſb Nation, they being the firſt that 
brought into England the Art of waking Lays and Says, 
and other Woollen Manufactures. 

About this time, a large Sum of Money, borrow'd of 
the Genoeſe, and other ILalian Merchants, was ſent out 
of P in into the Netherlands, there to be put into the 
Bank. This Money coming by Shipping, was pur- 
ſued by the French; but the Ships, for Shelter, put- 
ting into the E. %% Havens, the Queen commanded 
them to be protected, ſuppoſing the Money did belong 
to the King of Spain; But afterwards, receiving 


Information from France, that it did not belong to 


the King of Spain, but to certain Italian Merchants, 
from * the Duke of Alva had forcibly taken it, 
with a deſign to employ it to the Ruin of the Prote- 
ſtants, the Queen reſol / d to borrow it of the Mer. 
chants, and give Security for it, as Princes commonly 
did for Goods found in their Ports. But the detain- 
ing of this Money highly incens'd the Duke of Alva, 
ſo that he ſeiz'd upon all the Goods of the E»e/h in 
the Netherlands, and impri ſon'd the Owners: Upon 
this the _ did the like by the Netherland Mer- 
chants; and Letters of Repriſal were granted on both 
Sides; upon which ſuch a Conteſt aroſe between Eng- 
land and Spain, that being augmented by ſucceeding 
Differences, in time produc'd the Spani/p fits. 


An.1569. At the time when the Commiſſioners met at Vor, 


about a Year before, the Biſhop of Roſs propos'd to the 


The Duke of Duke of Norfolk a Marriage with the _ of Scot- 


Norfolk at- 
vemprs to 
marry the 
Queen of 
Scot lard, 


land, and afterwards by Murray himſelf at Hampton— 
Court But the Duke made Anſwer, „That he could 
« reſolve nothing as to 2 Propoſal of that kind, before 
“the Queen ſtood acquitted of the Crimes laid to her 

« Charge.” 


ghter, great Numbers of 
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« Charge.” Shortly after Sir Nichol. Throgmorton,meet- 1 Elia. 


ing the Duke of Norfoll, advis'd him to move the Earl 
of Leiceſter to embrace the Match, fince he had for- 
merly ſued for it ; but if he declin'd it, that then he 
ſhould gain him to his Intereſt, and endeavour jointly 
to procure Queen Elizabeth's Conſent, becauſe he believ'd 
himſelf alone, would hardly be able to obtain it. Not 
long after Leice/ier himſelf propos'd the Matter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and then communicated it to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Arundel, who, together with Throgmor- 
ton, ſent Letters to the Queen of Scotland, recommend- 
ing the Duke to her for a Husband : The Duke like- 
wiſe ſent her another, full of amorous Reſpects, and 
the Offers of his beſt Service, Upon this, Articles were 
drawn up by the Earl of Leiceſter, and ſent to the Queen 
of Scotland, to which, if ſhe conſented, they promuſed 
to procure Queen Elixabeth s Approbation, and alſo that 
ſhe ſhould be reſtor'd to her Kingdom; the Queen of 


ſantly advis'd him, To beware _ what Pillow be laid hu 
Head, After this, Leiceſter either was, or pretended to 
be fick, on which Occaſion, __ Elizabeth went to 
viſit him, and he diſclos'd to her the whole Tranſ- 


action of the Duke of Norfoll's intended Marriage, beg- 


ing her Pardon for his Crime. Upon this the Queen 
call'd the Duke of Noro into a Gallery, and ſharply 
reprimanded him, for attempting the 1 with- 
out her Conſent, and charg'd him upon his Allegiance, 
to deſiſt from any further Proſecuticn : The Duke pro- 
miſed ſo to do; but being dejected in Mind, he pre- 
par'd to leave the Court, and retire to Norzich, till by 
bis own ſubmiſſive Letters, ard the Interceſſion of his 
Friends, the Queen might be brovght into better Tem- 
per. At his Leparture, the Court was under Appre- 
henſicns, that he would raiſe a Rebellion; but he re- 

turning 


— 
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An. 154. turning again quickly after, was examined concernin 
the Marriage, and having confeſs'd his ſecret Confe. 
rences with the Biſhop of Ro/s, was ſent Priſoner to 


A Rebellion 
in the Rrth. 


The preten. 
ces of the 


Rebels. 
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the Tower, and that Biſhop and Rido, were ſoon 
after examin'd, and committed to the Cuſtody of 
Walſingbam. 

At this Time there went about a Rumour of a Riſing 
in the North, by reaſon of the frequent Conſultations 
of the Earl of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and others, 
Upon this the Earl of Siſſex ſent for them to London, 
but they made uſe of dilatory Excuſes, and at laſt 
flatly deny'd to come, waiting for Supplies from the 
Scots, and the Duke of Alva: While the Earl of Ny. 
thumberland was in ſuſpence, whether he ſhould repair 
to Court, or not; his Friends and Servants who were 
ripe for Miſchief and Sedition, alarm'd him at Mid. 
night with an Outcry, that his Enemies were come 
with Force and Arms to ſeize him: At the ſame time 
telling him, that the Catholicis were ready all over En. 
land, to aflert the Carholick Religion, and that the 
Bells were rung backwards, almoſt in every Pariſh, to 
encourage the People to an Inſurrection. At this the 
Earl, in a pannick Fear, got out of Bed, and went to 
Brandſph, a Seat belonging to the Earl of Weſtmore- 
land; where he found great Numbers of People aſſem. 
bled together, who were not unacquainted with the 
Secret. 

In order to raiſe and amuſe the People, ſome were 
order'd to take Arms in the _—_— Defence ; Others 
were told, that all the Peers of England, did now act 
Jointly, for the reſtoring the Poi Religion; and with 
others other Pretences were uſed. The great Incendia- 
ry of this Rebellion, was one Morcton a Prieſt, who had 
been ſent from the Pope, to pronounce Q. Elizabeth an 
Heretick, and to abſchre her Subjects from their Alle- 
giance. And they publiſh'd a Manifeſto; declaring, 
That they took up Arms with no other Deſign, than 
eto reſtore the Religion of their Anceſtors, to remoye 
« ill Counſellors from the Queen, to reſtore the Duke of 
&« Norfolk, and other faithful Peers, who were depriv'd 
* of their Titles and Honour, to their Liberty, and the 
Queen's Favour; and that they attempted nothing a- 
0 gainſt the Queen, to whom they vow'd a moſt conſtant 
« Fidelity and Allegiance.” They likewiſe ſent Let- 


ters to the Papiſts all round the Kingdom, and * 
them 
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mem to come in to their Aſſiſtance; but ſo far were 12 Elia. 


they from joining with them, that moſt of them ſent 
the Letters they had receiv'd, with the Bearers thereof, 
to the Queen. Every one {trove who ſhould be fore- 
moſt in the Tenders of his Service, and the Offers of 
his Purſe and Perſon, towards the reducing of the Re- 
bels. Nor was Norfolk himſelf the moſt "2 cata upon 
this Occaſion ; 1o that from hence, the Queen had a 
fair Opportunity of diſcerning the good Affection of 
her Subjects towards her; and was not backward in 
acknowledging the Goodneſs of Heaven to her upon 
that Account. 


The Rebels, to the Number of 4000 Foot, and 600 The Rebels 


— 


Horſe, went firſt to Durbam, a Ty. 4 See, where they march to free 
l 


abus'd and defac'd all the Eugliſß Bi 
Common Prayer, which they found in the Churches. 
From thence they proceeded by ſmall Journeys, ſay- 
ing Maſs in all Moos they came to, and march'd 
with Colours flying, { Hons of 'em bearing the five 
Wounds of Chriſt, and others the Chalice.) But when 
they underſtood, that the Queen of Scotland, upon 
whoſe Account they had taken up Arms, was remov'd 
from Tutbury to Coventry, and that the Earl of Suſſex 
had rais'd a powerful Army againſt them, and that 
there were more Forces under other Commanders near 
them, they return'd to Bernard Caftle, which they be- 
fieg'd, and took it by Agreement. 

On the ſame Day they were proclaim'd Traytors, 
and Suſſex marching Arne them, they fled in great“ 
Conſternationto Hexham, and then, by By-ways in — | 
ling Companies, to Naworth Caſtle, where hearing they 
were purſued by the Earl of Warwick, with 12000 
Men, from the South of England, the two Earls, with 
a ſmall Company, withdrew privately into the Neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland. The Earl of Northumberland hav- 
ing ſhelter'd for ſome time in ſome poor Cottages be- 
longing to the Grahams, who were Robbers, was at laſt 
betray d by them, into the Earl of Murray's Hands, and 
W etmoreland eſcap'd into the Netherlauds, where he 
linda miſerable Life, even to old Age, having no- 
thing to ſupport him, but a ſlender Penfion from the 
an iards. Some ſav'd themſelves by Fli ght, and others 
were executed, the 2 Earls and about 50 others were 
convicted of High Treaſon, and Out- law'd, and others 
vere pardoned. - 

ut 


fly ſe- 
Ways. 


es, and Books of — 
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An. 1 569. 
1569 ench'd, but that another Flame broke out, not lor 


A ſecond after, at Naworth in Cumberland, which was caus'd by 
Rebellion. 7 conard Dacres, Son to the Lord Dacres of Gulleſland, 
He was of the Party of the Earls of Northumberland 

and Weſtmoreland : But their Rebellion breaking out 

ſooner than he expected, he being at that time at 

Court, could not join them; but offering his Service 

to _ Elizabeth to go againſt them, was ſent down 
the Country for that end : But he privately gave 

d the Caſtle of 
Greyſtock, and other Houſes of the Dacres, having got 
together an Army of 6000 Men. But being atrack'{ 
by the Lord Hunſdon, and overcome, he fled to Fax. 


into 
the Rebels Encouragement, and ſurpriz 


ders, and died miſerably at Lowvarn. 
Altho the Queen had her Hands full at Home, yet 
was ſhe not wanting, either in Commiſeration or Aff. 
ſtance, to the poor diſtreſſed Proteſtants in France: 
For having preſs'd the ſeveral Princes of the ſame Per. 
ſuaſion to lend their Hands to the common Cauſe, ſhe 
ſupply'd the Queen of Navarre with Money, and gar 
Leave to Henry Champernon to lead into France a hun- 
dred Gentlemen Voluntiers, all well mounted ; among 
whom was the famous Walter Raleigh, who now firſt be. 
an to be taken notice of. The French King, to drain 
the Wealth of England, which flow'd apace in the 
Relief of the French Proteſtants, or, at leaſt, to turn it 
into ſome other Channel, reſolv'd to raiſe a new Wat 
in Scotland againſt Queen Elizabeth, But the Perſon 
he defign'd to command the Forces intended for that 
Expedition, being ſhot at the Siege of St. John de Ar. 
Diſturbances gels, that Deſign came to nothing. Nor was Ireland 
in Ireland, at this time free from ſome Commotions ; for Edmund 
and Peter Putler, Brothers to the Earl of (r-mond, be. 
ing aſſiſted by the Spa»:ards and the Pope, endeavour'd 
to re-eſtabliſh the Popiſh Religion, and to diſpoſſeſ 
Queen Elizabeth of the Kingdom of Ireland. To fup- 
port this Rebellion, Juan Mendoza was ſent out 0 
Spain; and, at the ſame time, the Earl of Ormond was 
ſent, to put an end to it, out of England, who had the 
good Succeſs to prevail upon his Brothers to lay dow! 
their Arms, and ſubmit to the Queen's Mercy; a 
at his Requeſt they were pardon'd, and the Rebel. 
lion ended. 


But the Embers of this Rebellion were not ſo haſtily 
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haſtily 

1 The Rebellions in England and Ireland being happily be mg 
22 ſuppreſs' d, Murray, Regent of Scotland, endeavour d 
berlin al he could to have the Queen of Scots in his own Mura, the 
ing ou Hands. To this end he offer d Hoſtages, promis'd to Sec 

e 2 7 deliver up the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- * 
Service d %, and, as it was ſuppos'd, caus d the Biſhop of 

t down 2% to be apprehended; and the more to ingratiate 

* don I bimſelf with Queen Elizabeth by ſome meritorious Ex- 

. f p of loit, heentred that Part of Scotland which borders upon 


ing oo WY £29924 at the Head of an Army, in ſearch after the 
of SP F Eugliſo Rebels. But after the Fatigues he had endur'd, 
thinking himſelf ſecure, he was ſhot into the Belly, as 


way he was riding through the Streets of Lithgow, by one 
ne. vet Honiſton, in private Revenge for Injuries he had done 
od 1 him in relation to an Eſtate he had taken from him. 
B This Hamilton afterwards fled into Fance, to avoid 


me ber. Puniſhment. : 
fo fie The next Night after the Regent's Death, Thomas 
f q zur and Walter Scot, two of the ſtouteſt Men among 
| yo the Scorch Borderers, and great Loyaliſts to the Queen 
4 nur of gots, made an Incurſion into England, waſting all 
er de Places with Fire and Sword, till they were defeated by 
0 drain WY Forces ſent out of England, under the Command of 
pare tte Earl of Suſſ-x and the Lord Hunſcdon. In purſuit 
1 K of the Rebels, there were 800 Villages fir'd, and 50 
* Caſtles deſtroy'd : And now, to prevent farther Diſ- 


a orders, the Lords of Scotland being about to chuſe a 
or that Regent, defir'd Queen Elizabeth's Advice in the Mat- 
de Au- ter; but ſhe anſwer' d, That ſhe would not intermeddle in 
Treland the creating a Regent, leſt ſhe might ſeem to aft in Prejudice 
3 0 F to the Queen of Scots, whoſe Cauſe was not yer decided. 


But they chuſing the Earl of Lenox the King's Grand- 


5 3 ther, Regent of Scotland, Queen Elizabeth was 


ſpoſſeſ 


12 Alva in the Netherlands, to aſſiſt the Queen of Scot/aud 
„Jen covering her Liberty, alledging, how acceptable 
14 the it would be to all Chriſtian Princes, and to the whole 
' * Catholick Church. The Duke promis'd his Aſſiſtance: 
4.4 The Kings of Fance and Spain alfo ſolicited Queen 
Rebel. Elizabeth to the ſame Purpoſe ; to whom ſhe gave this 
Anſwer, That us ſhe would omit nothing that might tend to 

The *oncile the Queen of Scots and ber Subjects, /o ſhe muſt not 
Vo Loi, © ie L= 


well fatisfy'd. In the mean time, Hamilton, Argyle, Tor mügt 


Caſtle Herault, and other Lords, ſent to the Duke of Regent: 
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An.1570.6: wanting to provide for the Security and Quiet of berſelf 
SW ind People. 
Pr nw The Romiſo Party finding all other Methods inef. 
Q £2..4./4, fectual, betook themſelves to their laſt Reſort, Pope 
| Pius V. who having the Year foregoing excommuni. 
cated Queen Elizabeth, and excited her Subjects to re. 
bel againſt her, caus'd his Bull to be fix'd on the Gates 
of the Biſhop of London's Palace, under this Title; 
« A declaratory Sentence of Pope Pius V. againſt 
& Elizabeth, the pretended Queen of Enzland, and the 
« Hereticks, her Adherents. Wherein likewiſe all her 
« Subjects are declar'd abſolv'd from their Oath of 
« Allegiance, and any other Duty they owe unto her; 
„ and whoever ſhall henceforward obey her, are in. 
& cluded in the ſame Anathema. 


Pope Pius, Servant of God's Servants, for a ſtanding M. 
morial of the Matter : 


« He that reigneth on High, to whom is aſcrib'd al 
c Power, both in Heaven and Earth, hath committed 
« the abſolute Government of his one Holy Catho- 
& lick and Apoſtolick Church (out of which there is 
& no Salvation) to only one upon Earth, namely, to 
« Peter, the chief of the Apoſtles, and to Peter's Suc- 
& ceſſor, the Biſhop of Rome. Him alone hath he 
* made Prince over all Nations and Kingdoms, to 
« pluck up, deſtroy, ſcatter, conſume, plant, and 
« build, Cc. 
A Rebellion Queen Elizaheth's Romiſo Subjects being thus cor: 
— rupted by the Pope's Authority and Approbation, {- 
Noſe veral Seditions and Inſurrections ſoon followed. Far 
ſeveral Norfo/k, Gentlemen deſiring to ſet the Duke 
at Liberty (for whom they had a 5%. avg Reſpect) 
laid a Plot to gather the Mob together by Sound 
of Trumpet at Harle/tove Fair, under pretence of 
driving the Netherlanders out of England ; who, to 
avoid the Tyranny of the Duke of Ava, had many of 
them fled over-4to that County: But the Deſign being 
diſcover'd, was prevented before it came to Maturity. 
Some of theſe Gentlemen were try'd, and found guilty 
of high Treaſon ; but ſo merciful was the Queen that 
only three were executed: The moſt noted of them 


was Thr Throgmorton, who, tho he would confels no- 


thing at the Bar, yet, at the Gallows, to one 
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the reſt, own'd himſelf the principal Author and Pro- 13 Eliz. 

moter of the Sedition. 2 
Not long after this, Job» Felton, who had ſet up the — 

Pope's Bull upon the Biſhop of London's Palace, was lang d. 

taken; and being arraign'd, undauntedly confeſs'd the 

fact, but would not acknowledge any Crime; and was 

hang'd near the Biſhop's Palace, for waich he obtain'd 

the Reputation of a Martyr. The fame Day that 

Hilton was brought to his Tryal, the Duke of Norfolk 

confeſſing his having acted imprudently, and having 

bound himſelf in 2 Bond, not to concern himſelf any 

farther in the Marriage with the Queen of Scors, 

without the Knowledge of Queen Elizabeth, was dil- 

charg'd from the Tower of London, wherein the Plague 

at that time raged. 


The firſt Month of this Year Queen Flizabeth paſs d An.1571. 
thro London in great State, and viſited the ſumptuous vw 
Edifice, or Burſe, which had been built by Sir Tho- ex. 
ns Greſham, her Merchant, for the Uſe of Merchants; : 
and by Sound of Trumpet, after the manner of a De- 
dication, her Herald nam'd it, The Royal Exchange. 

Still the Affairs of Scorland and its Queen were the propoſals a2 
great Concern of the Court of England; and about bout the 
this Time, the Earl of Morton, the Abbot of Dumfir- Juen of 
lig, and others, came into England, of whom Queen 
Elrabeth requir'd a particular Account of the Cauſes 
for which they had depos'd their Queen. They ex- 
hibited ſeveral Reaſons in writing, which not being 
ſatisfactory to her, ſhe anſwer'd the Deputies, That 
br ſaw no juſt Cauſe for the ſevere Treatment of their Queen; 
and therefore ſhe order'd them to conſult immediately 
about Methods for healing the Diviſions in Scotland. 

Hereupon the Lord-Keeper Bacon made a Propoſition 
in the Houſe of Lords to the Biſhop of Reſ and other 
Deputies for the Scorch Queen, in order to her being 
ſt at Liberty; but they not approving of the Propo- 
als, ſhe continued in her Confinement. However, 
= Elizabeth perceiving that nothing was like to be 
effected for the Queen of Scotland's Liberty, and her 


dun Safety, without the Conſent of both the Scorch 
larties, ſhe propos'd, that the Lords of So] ſhould 
* appoint ſome ſelect Perſons to accommodate 
at Affair. | 


CEY While 
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An. 1571. While theſe Things were doing in England, the 
Queen of Scotland's Party was ſeverely treated in that Chapel 
A Deſign Kingdom; many were executed, and ſeveral ſlain; the I Tree v 
1 Archbiſhop of St. Andreus was hang d, without any Try. to te 
al, as an Acceſſary to the Murder of the Lord Darn. N Way re 
In England, the Queen of Scorland had all her Servants ¶ came 4 
taken from her, except ten, and a Prieſt to ſay Maſs ; Ml ing wal 
which Indignities ſo exaſperated her, that ſhe {ent le. at Noo 
veral Writings, and her Love-Letters to the Duke of Abou 
Norfolk, to be carried to the Pope and King of Spain by I teen t 
Ridolpho the Florentine, Higford, the Duke's Secrets, Daught 
ry, who tranſcrib'd thoſe Papers, being order'd w Y 
burn them, hid them under a Mat in the Duke's Beg. his Ret 
Chamber, and, as it ſeems, on purpoſe too. This t;. MW "+ w] 
dolpho had not only himſelf, but various times, by ano. * Prope 
ther Hand, labour'd to induce the Duke to be Head of MI Son, th 
the di ſaffected in England; and in order there. N Land 
to, had aggravated the Injuries done to him; hou ſcem'd 
that, contrary to Law, he had been kept a Priſoner, I e Foct 
and now not ſummon'd to take his Seat in Parliament, ¶ for abo! 
He ſhew'd him a Catalogue of ſuch of the Nobility Wl ut th 
had-promis'd to aſſiſt him; telling him, „ That the {MI , 


« Pope, to promote the Catholick Religion, would The 
« bear all the Charge of the War, and had already Ml "ning 
« depoſited an 100,000 Crowns for that Purpoſe, ki Fe 

« which he himſelf had diſtributed 1 2000 among che ther, be 


40 7 Fugitives: That the King of Spain would Norfolk, 
« ſupply him with 6000 Foot and 4000 Horſe.” To al fandin: 
this the Biſhop of Roſs added, © That it was an ealy fen car 
Matter for him to ſurprize the Queen; and when he WM by Ride 

« once had got her into Poſſeſſion, he might then, Biſhop 
« without much difficulty, obtain both the Liberty of mean ti 
ie the Queen of Scotland, and a Toleration of the «MW Confede 
10 2;/} Religion.” The Duke began to liſten to the'e MW Man, v 
Propoſals, but rejected the ſurprizing of the Queen. silver,! 
SINE n the 17th of February, this Year, a violent Earth: deliver 
— uake happened at Ninnaſton, a ſmall Village in the Council 
in fler gend Eaſt of Herefordſhire, At fix in the Evening the Eartl the wh 
ſpire,” ſunk, and a Hill, with a Rock of Stones at the Foot the ſecr 
of it, rais'd it felf up with ſo great a roaring, that i hid und 

was heard at a vaſt diſtance : Then it roſe higher nown 
leaving a great Pit behind it, 45 Foot wide, and 100% "3 tak 
Yards long, carrying along with it Trees ſtanding knowin, 

Sheep Coats, and Flocks of Sheep. The Ground wi deny'd 
in all about 20 Acres, which, in going, threw down 2 Ban tc 
Chapel Suthans 
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Chapel which ſtood in the Way. It remoy'd a Yew 14 Eliz. 
Tree which ſtood in the Church Yard, from the Weſt 

to the Eaſt: The rifing Ground which lay in the 

Way roll'd before it, and being cruſh'd together, be- 

came a higher Hill, like a Mount caſt up. Thus hav- 

ing walked from Saturday in the Evening till Monday 

at Noon, it ſtood ſtill. | 

About this time, a Marriage was ſolemniz'd be- A Match 
tween the Ring of France and the Emperor of Germany's Pops be: 
Daughter, and Queen Elizabeth ſent over the Baron queen and 
buckbugſt to congratulate their Marriage. He had inthe Duke of 
his Retinue, one Guido Cavalcanti a Gentleman of Flo. en. 
r-nce, who was defir'd by the Queen Mother of France, 
to propoſe a Match between Queen Elixabeth, and her 
Son, the Duke of Anjou. Cavalcanti at his Return to 
Ergland, motion'd the Matter to the Queen, who 
ſcem'd inclinable to it; ſo that a Negotiation was ſet 
on Foot by the King of France, which was carried on 
{or about a Year, but at laſt coming to no Agreement 
about the tolerating of the Duke in the Practice of the 
Nom Religion, the Treaty broke off. 

The [reach were not more buſily employ'd in endea- A Match car: 
wuring a Match between Q. Elizabeth and the Duke of fied on be. 
/ajou, than ſome in England were in making up ano- — = 
ther, between the Queen of Scotland and the Duke of Scotland, and 
Norfol, whom they had drawn into the Snare, notwith -e of 
fanding all his Promiſes to the contrary : This De- * 
fon came to be diſcover'd, by a Packet of Letters ſent 
by Rido/ph to the Biſho of Roſs, upon which that 
Biſhop and ſeveral others were confin'd. In the 
mean time, the Queen of Scors had ſent Money to her 
Confederates in Scotland, by His ford the Duke's Gentle- 
man, who delivering it to one Brow, only as ſo much 
Silver, he, by the Weight, ſuſpected it to be Gold, and 
deliver d both that and the Letters to the Lords of the 
Council; Upon this Hizford being examin'd, confels'd 
the whole of the Defign, and inform'd them alſo of 
the ſecret Writings of the Queen of Sti, which he had 
hid under the Mat of the Duke of Norfoll's Bed, un- 

:nown to his Maſter : Upon this the Duke himſelf 
was taken up, and examin'd before the Council, who 
knowing nothing of what his Servant had confeſs'd, 
deny'd every particular, and thereupon was ſent back 
again to the Tower. After him the Earls of Adel, 
Vuthampton, and many others, were committed 
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An.1571. Priſon, who, in hopes of a Pardon, confeſs'd all they 
Wy knew of the Affair. After this the Council ſhew'd 

the Duke the private Writing, which he thought 
had been burnt, which put him into ſuch Contu. 
fion, that he cry'd, I am betray'd by my Confidents, be. 
ing unwilling to be diſiruſtjul, tho” it i the very Eſſence of 
Wiſdom. And then with the moſt humble Submifh. 
en, begg'd of the Lords to mediate for him to the 
Queen. 

About this time the Earl of Lenox, Regent of 
Scotland, was murther'd by the Queen of Scots Party, 
after he had govern'd the Kingdom about 1 4 Months, 
and was ſucceeded by John Areshine Earl of Marre, who 
being a Man of a mild Diſpoſition, and haraſs'd be. 
tween the different Counſels of his Friends, and the 
Inſults of his Enemies, died of Grief, in about thirteen 
Months. 

A Parliament was call'd in April, which, among other 
things, enacted, That if any one affirm'd, that any 
other Perſon hath a Right to the Crown, than Queen 
Elizcheth, or that the Laws and Statutes could not 
limit or determine the Right of the Crown, and 
the Succeſſion thereof, they ſhould be guilty of 
High Treaſon, And by another Statute it was 
enacted, That whoſoever ſhould reconcile any Per. 
fon to the Church of Rome, and thoſe allo who 
ſhould be reconcil'd, ſhould incur the Penalty 9 
High Treaſon. There was alſo another Bill brought 
in to the Houſe againſt the * of Scotland, 
that if ſhe again offended againſt the Laws of Ex- 
land, ſhe ſhould be judged as the Wife of an Eu 
Peer. But Queen Elizabeth interpos'd her Authority, 
and would not ſuffer it to pals, 


Farl of Lens 
muder'd, 


The third 


Parliament, 


The beginning of this Year, the Duke of N., 
arraign'd in Meſtmin ſter Hall for High Treaſon, The 
The Try i $e1 of _ ag pr aa was, „That he had tral- 
ede Puke «©, terouſly conſulted to depoſe the Queen, and bring in 
1 ode amy Forces to 3 the 1 wad That be 
e treated with the Queen of Scots concerning Marriage, 
« contrary to his Promiſe, and at the Hazard of the 
„Realm: That he had ſent Money to the Earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who had rais'd 4 
Rebellion againſt the Queen: That he had implor'd 
« Aids from the Pope, the King of Spain and the Duke 
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« of Alva, for ſetting the Queen of Scots at Liberty, 15 Eliz. 


oo and reſtoring the Popiſh Religion: And, laſtly, that Wy 
. 0 he had ſent Supplies to = Elizabeth's Enemies 
ought in Scotland,” After a long Trial, the Lords brought 
_ hi in Guilty of High Treaſon : After he had receiv d 
. — . ſeveral Perſons conſpir'd to ſet him at Li- 
_ 4] 1 by killing certain of the Counſellors; but one of 
= them diſcovering the matter, the others were exe 
1 Conſpiracies for delivering the Priſoners, — fourth 

ba haſten'd the calling of a Parliament. Againſt be 
au rae of which, the Queen promoted Walter D'Eve- 
gar ons |. Fatkats Hereford, to the Honour of Earl of 
* Er and fummon'd four new Barons to this Parlia- 
5 1 wh which, among other Things, enacted, 6 That if 
L. « any Perſon ſhould go about to deliver any Man im- 
mw rifoned, upon the Queen's Writ for 'Treaſon, be- 

1 hee his Arraignment, he ſhould forfeit his Eſtate dur- 
Tn ing Life, and ſuffer Impri ſonment during the Queen's 
dr iN © Pleaſure: It arraign'd, he ſhould incur the Penal 
＋ * of Death; if condemn'd, the Penalty of Hig 
"1a - Testen, And the Plots and Confoiraries thar be. 

Y ' WT cafioned this Statute, did alſo haſten the Duke's 

T9 Death, which however was put off for about four 
\ Per Months. But on the 2d of June at 8 in the Morning, 

3 the Duke was brought to a Scaffold on Tower-hill, be- The Dake 
* ing attended by Alexander Howel, Dean of St. Pauls, as —_— 
ls 15 hoſtly Comforter. During the Silence of the dhe Keafteld. 
" gn Nult:tade the Duke ſpake to the People thus, : It 4 no is Speech. 

— pew Thing for Men to ſuffer Death in thus Place 3 tho ſince 
th ite beginning of our moſt Excellent Queen's Reign, Lam the 
3 juſt "and God graut I may be the laſt, At this the 
"Y People cry'd Amen. He then proceeded Fay I ac- 

„knowledge my Peers have juſtly ſentenc'd — — 
thy of Death; I freely confeſs, that I treated wi 
The WW © the Queen of Kors in Things of great oP ; 
trai- W © without my Sovereign's Knowledge, which 1 oug 
ng in WW * not to have done, whereupon I was ſent to the T- — 
t he But I was afterwards ſet at Liberty, having made 
5 „an humble Submiſſion, and promiſed upon — 
f — to have nothing more to do with her; yet I confe 8 
ls of added contrary, and this diſturbs my — 4 
„da © But I neither promiſed nor ſware it at the Lord's 
lor d Table, as is commonly reported. Two r — 
Joke the Pope I ſaw, but by no means approv'd of them, 
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An. 15 72. nor of the Rebellion in the North. I have not been 
WAYS © Popiihly inclin'd, ever fince I had a Taſte of Reli. 

gion; but was always averle to the Popiſh Doctrine, 

and embrac'd the true Religion of Jiu Chriſt, and 

&« put my whole Truſt in the Blood of Chriſt, my bleſ. 

„ jed Redeemer and Saviour: Yet I muſt own, that 

« ſome of my Servants and Acquaintance were ad- 

c dicted to the Rom Religion. If in this I have of. 

&« fended either God, or the Church, I pray God and 

t them to forgive me.” Then, after the Recital of a 

Pſalm or two, he ſaid with a loud Voice, Lord, into thy 

Hands I commend my Spirit After this he embrac'd Sir 

Henry Leigb, and whiſper'd ſomething to him and Dean 

Howel, who turning to the People ſaid, The Duke 

« defires you would all of you pray to God to have 

« Mercy on him, and withal keep Silence, that his 

&« Mind may not be diſturb'd.“ The Executioner ask'd 

him Forgiveneſs, which he readily granted: One of. 

fering him a Handkerchief to cover his Eyes, he reſusd 

it, ſaying, I am not in the leaſt afraid of Death, Then 

falling devoutly on his Knees, and fixing his Mind on 

Bebeaded. Heaven, Dean Hove pray'd with him: Then laying 

his Head upon the Block, it was immediately ſtruck 

off at one Blow, and ſhew'd by the Executioner, as 4 
melancholy Sight to the weeping Spectators. 

The Earl of Not long after this the Earl of Northumberland, who 

ee, having formerly rebell'd, was fled into Scotland, was, 

_ »e:ce®- for a Sum of Money, delivered up by the Earl of 

| Morton to the Lord Hunſdon, Governour of Beruich, 

and was afterwards beheaded at York, This Year alfo 

three great Men were remov'd by a natural Death. 

4arq"e's ol The Marqueſs of 7Vincheſter, Lord High T rea ſurer of 

England, who tho he conſtantly adher'd to the Popiſk 

Religion, was by the Queen kept in his Place, till be- 

ing 97 Years of Age, he had ſeen 103 Perſons of the 


ef Deng, Iſſue of his own Body. Next dy'd Edward Earl of 


Derby, with whom, as Camden obſerves, the Glory of 
the Engliſo Hoſpitality, ſeem'd to fall aſleep. And laſtly, 


And gu. Sir William Peter, who, from a mean Original, had 


m Taser 


die. rais'd himſelf to be Privy Counſellor, and Secretary 


— 


to four crown'd Heads, viz. to King Henry the VIII. 
and. Edward VI. and Queen Mary and Elizabeth. He 
was a great Bene factor to Fxeter College ir. Oxfore. 
The Queen fill'd up the Treaſurer's Place with the 

Lord Eurleigb. : 
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Scarce ten Days paſſed after the Duke's Execution, 15 Eliz, 
before Queen Elizabeth ſent the Lord De la Ware and Cay 
three others to the Queen of Scotland, to expoſtulate Expoſtuls- 
with her, as to her Proceedings: © That ſhe had gen with the 
« uſurp'd the Title and Arms of the Crown of England, Seats, 


« and had not renounc'd the fame, as was agreed 
upon in the Sy of Edinburgh; That for the full 
poſſeſſing her ſelf thereof, ſhe had treated of a Mar- 
« riage with the Duke of Norfolk, without acquainting 
« the we therewith ; That for the Conſummation 
« thereof, and for freeing the Duke out of the Tower by 
« force of Arms, ſhe had us'd all Methods poſſible by 
« her Miniſters: That ſhe had rais'd a Rebellion in 
« the North, reliev'd notorious Rebels in Scotland and 
« Flanders, and petition'd for a foreign Aid from the 
« Pope, the Spaniard, and others, 1n order to invade 
« England, and conſpir'd with certain of the Engliſo, 
« who ſhould free her out of Priſon, and declare her 
« Queen of England. That ſhe had receiv'd Letters 
from the Pope, wherein he had promis'd to cheriſh 
« her, and to eſteem them true Sons of the Church, 
* who ſhould ſtand for her. Laſtly, That ſhe had 
« procur'd the Pope's Bull againſt the Queen and her 
li — in foreign Parts, that her ſelf might be pub- 
« lickly ſtil'd Queen of England. Theſe Accuſations 
the other deny'd, or plauſibly extenuated ; declaring 


her ſelf to be a free Queen, and not ſubject to any 


Perſon on Earth 5 yet ſhe was content, and requeſted, 
that ſhe might anſwer in Perſon the next Parliament. 


About this time Charles the French King concluded a, ;.. 
Peace, and enter'd into a League with Queen Elixa- wih France: 


leth for their own Lives, and that of their Succeſſors. 
For the Ratification of this League, the Queen ſent 
the Earl of Lincoln and others into France : And on the 
other Hand, King Charles ſent the Duke of Montmorency 
into England, whom the Queen honour'd with the Dig- 
nity of the Garter. 'This Duke, during the time of his 
ſtay in England, in his Maſter's Name, interceded for 
the Queen of Scotland, that Queen Elizaberh would 
ſhew her all the Favour, that conſiſted with her own 
Safety; and alſo reviv'd and 1 the Marriage 
of the Queen with the Duke of Anjou; but — 
with great Obſtacles, by reaſon of the Difference o 
Religion, he return'd into France. And the French 
King underſtanding that the Queen of Scots inclin'd 
| more 


410 
An. 15 72. more to the Spaniard than to him, grew remiſs as to 
ber Intereſt. 
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Not long after this, the Queen Mother 
of France order'd the French Embaſſador in England, to 
opoſe a Match betweey Queen Elixabeth, and her Son 
the Duke of Alenſun. But the Queen modeſtly excus'd 
her ſelt, upon Account of the. Ditterence of their Reli. 
giou, and the Inequality of their Ages, he being but 17, 
and ſhe 38 Years of Age. At this time great repara- 
tions were making in France, tor the Marriage of Henry 
King of Navarre, and the Lady Margaret Silter to the 
French King; to which great Solemnity, with profound 
Diſſimulation, the een of Nawarre, and the Heads 
of all the Proteſtants, were allur'd by Promiſes of a 
Renovation of Love, and a perpetual Peace: Alſo, un- 
der Colour of Reſpett and Honour, were invited the 
Sons of the Elector Palatine out of Germany, and the 
Earl of Leiceſter and Lord Burleigh out of England; but 
the real Intent was, that they might be enſnar'd, and 
that the Proteſtant Religion, might at one Blow re- 
ceive a mortal Wound, and be utterly extirpated: 
For upon the Celebration of this Marriage, there fal- 


Maſſcre of low'd the infamous and execrable Maflacre of Par, 


Faris. 


The Queen 
fick of the 


Small Pox, on Court. 


and a terrible Slaughter of the Proteitants throughout 
all the Cities of France : And to put a Colour of Juſtice 
upon the Villainy, Edicts were ſet forth, importing, that 
the Proteſtants had conſpir'd againſt the King and all 
the Royal Family. But the King of France, notwith- 
{tanding all his Shews of Piety, did not long eſcape 
the Divine Vengeance ; for before the Expiration of 
two Years, he was ſeized with unnatural Diſtempers, 
and ſtrange Irruptions of Blood, and ended his Life in 
grievous Torments, 

About this time Queen Elizabeth, who had hitherto 
been very healthy, fell fick of the Small Pox at Hamt- 
Bur ſhe recover'd before there was any 
News of her being ſick ; and falling upon the Care ot 
the Government, order'd Portſmouth to be ſtrengthned 
with new Fortifications; her Navy to be encreas'd 


with more Men of War; Muſters to be in every County 


at ſet Times, and the Youth to be train'd up to War. 
The Money which ſhe had borrowed of her Subjects, 
ſhe repaid with Thanks: For this her People were 
not more in love with her, than they were for two ſea- 
ſonable Proclamations. The one was againſt the No- 
hilities keeping a greater Retinue, than the 18. 
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low'd : for that they preſuming upon the Power of the 


Noblemen to whom they belong'd, exempted them- 
{elves from Offices, maintain'd Factions, and offended 
many ways againſt the Laws. By the other, ſhe re- 
ſtrain d a moſt ravenous ſort of Men, call'd Concealers : 
For they being appointed to diſcover, whether any 
Lands belonging to the Crown, were conceal'd by pri- 
rate Men; had begun, by a ſacrilegious Hand of Ava- 
rice, to ſeize upon Lands given by our pious Fore-fa- 
thers to Pariſh Churches and Hoſpitals, as alſo upon 
Pells and the leaden Roofs of Churches. She alſo, to 
her great Honour, fully repair'd the Damages of 
the Engliſo Merchants out of the Netherlanders Goods 
which were ſtopp'd, and return'd the Overplus to the 
Duke of Alva and agreed with the Merchants of Genoa 
about the Money that was intercepted ; whereas the 


Duke of Alva, did not reſtore one Farthing to the Ne- 


therlanders out of the Engliſbmens Goods, She likewiſe 
diſcharg'd England of the Debts that her Father and 
Brother had contracted, which had been very much en- 
creas'd by the Intereſt : She alſo caus'd the Charters of 
London, which had been ſo often renew'd, now to be re- 
{ior'd, to the great Satisfaction of the Citizens. 


ry 
5 Eliz. 


Tho England was at Peace, the Netherlands were full An. 573. 


of Troubles and Miſeries, produc'd by tyrannical Pro- 
ceedings. 
leth by the King of Sain, 
the Netherlands were harbour'd and entertain'd in Eng- 
land, contrary to the Articles of the League, the 
Queen ſet forth a Proclamation, for them to leave the 
Nation, But this prov'd of but little Advantage, ei- 
ther to the King of Spain, or Duke of Alva. For upon 
this, Count Vandermark and other Dutehmen going out of 
England, ſurpriz d the Brill and Fluſhing ; and by drawing 
other Towns to revolt, they in a manner excluded the 
Duke of Alva from the Sea. And many military Engli/o- 
men not having Employment at home, went over to the 
Prince of Orange ; among whom was Sir Thom.us Mor- 
gan, who carried over with him 300 Engliſb to Fluſhing, 
and procur'd nine Companies more to follow, under the 
Command of Humphry Gilbert; ſo that in a ſhort time 
it became the Nurſery of the Eng/i/h Soldiers. Thus 
were the Foundations of the Liberties of the United 
Provinces laid in the Blood of its Inhabitants ; and they 

were 
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An. 1373. were at firſt as zealouſly promoted by the Popiſh ©. 
ects, for the Preſervation of their civil Privileg: 


they were by the Proteſtants, for the Security ot ddr 
Lives and Fortunes from the Fury of the Spaxiards, 
The King of France having a Daughter born, re. 
queſted of Queen Elizabeth to be Godmother to her, 
who conſented, and ſent the Earl of Worceſter into France 
with a Font of maſſy Gold, to ſtand as her Deputy at 
the Solemnity. This friendly Act of the Queen, and 
her Promiſes of obſerving the League ſtrictly, made 


The Duke ofthe King and Queen-Mother begin to be better af. 


Alenſen pro- 
ſecutes his 
Suit. 


tected towards her, and to promote afreſh the Mar. 
riage between her and the Duke of Alenſon, and they 
were very importunate, that the Duke might be per- 
mitted to come into England to viſit her. Queen El- 
zabeth being wearied with Letters from the Duke, and 
Meflages from the King and Queen-Mother, gave her 
Conſent ; but with this Precaution, Thar he ſhould not 
zake it for any Diſhonour to him, if be return'd without ob- 
zaining by Suit. Upon this a Peace was concluded in 


France, and the Proteſtants were allow'd to exerciſe their 


Religion. In the mean time, the Duke of Alen ſon fell 
fick of the Meaſles, and Count Gondy was ſent to 
Queen Elixabeth to acquaint her with it. The Count 
found her at Canterbury, where he was receiv'd with 
great Honour, being entertain'd by Archbiſhop Parker 
as nobly, as the Emperor Charles V. and King Henry 


VIII. had been treated at the ſame Palace, Inno 15 19: 


The AT. us 
of deat [ and, 


In Scotland, the Earl of Marre dying, the Earl of Mor- 
ton, was made Regent, chiefly by the Procurement 0! 
Queen Elizabeth; and he with the Aſſiſtance of the Par- 
liament, enacted many profitable Laws, for the De. 
fence of Religion againſt the Papiſts and Hereticks. 
In the mean time the King of France ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor with large Promiſes, to incite the Earls of tho! 
and Huntley to oppoſe the Regent; while on the other 


ſide Queen Elixabeth was as induſtrious to defend him. 


Upon this the Lord Grange, Governour of Edinburgh 
Caſtle, the Lord Humes, Biſhop Lidington, and others, 
would by no means admit of the Regent's Government, 
and the former held that Caſtle in the Name of the 
Queen of Scots, relying upon the Strength of the Place, 
and the Promiſes of the Spaniards and French. Queen 
Elizabeth therefore aſſiſting the Regent with Men and 


Ammunition, they laid Siege to the Caſtle, and wm - 
| i 
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The Lord Grange and ſome others were hang'd ; Liding- — 
ton was ſent to Leith, where he died, not — — Sul. 16 Elis. 


icion of Poiſon, From this time Scotland began to take 
Breath, after long civil Wars. The Biſhop of Roſs was 
ſet at Liberty, but commanded immediately to depart 
out of England ; but wherever he was beyond Sea, he 
continued to ſollicite the Cauſe of his Miſtreſs the 
Queen of Scotland, with moſt of the Princes in Chriſten- 
dom, from whom he met with many Promiſes, but no 
effectual Performances. 


Several Inſurrections happened in Ireland, to appeaſe The Earl of 
which the valiant Earl. of Hex offer'd his Service to > goes 9 


the Queen, and went over to Ireland with ſeveral brave 
Adventurers, and great Expence to himſelf; but meet- 
ing with unexpected Difficulties, which ſome Perſons 
charge upon the Earl of Leiceſter, he was oblig'd to re- 
turn Home, not altogether unſucceſsful, yet ſcarce an- 
ſwerable to the Expence of a Year's time, and much 
Treaſure, Things in England were at that time in a ſet- 
tled Poſture, excepting that the People call'd Puritans, 
caus d ſome Trouble in the Ecclefiaſtical Affairs: To 
put a ſtop to which, the Quees commanded the Law 
concerning Uniformity of publick Prayers in all Places, 
to be put in Execution, 


The Duke of Alenſon being recover'd of his Illneſs, An.1574- 
by Letters, and the French Embaſſador, revived his yaw 
ueen Elizabeth, and deſir'd leave that The Duke of 
he might come into England and proſecute them in Ae re- 


Amours with 
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Perſon. The Queen having an Affection for him, and gs“ * 


at preſent ſome Inclinations to marry, ſhe granted him 
a ſafe Conduct; but there happening a Miſunderſtand- 
ing between him and his Mother, his coming was pre- 
vented, till King Charles of France dying, that Na- 
tion was involv'd in a civil War. Nevertheleſs, the 
new King Henry and his Mother, ſent into England to 
promote the Marriage with the Queen, and to prevent 
the young Duke from War and Fact on at Home. 


In theſe Days a wondrous Exceſs in Apparel had A Reftrain: 
laid on Ex- 
ceis in Ape - 


ſpread it ſelf all over England. The Queen therefore 
obſerving, that, to maintain this Exceſs, great Quanti- 
ties of Money were carried out of Land to buy Silks 
and other Outlandiſh Wares, and that many of the 
Nobility waſted their Eſtates, and others-ran much in 
Debt, 10 as to render them liable to be n 
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An.1575. raiſe Commotions in the Land; ſhe, by P:ocly 
WAY Ny mation, commanded all Perſons, within 14 Days, +; 
conform to a certain preſcrib'd Faſhion in Apparel ; 
- and ſhe began the Example her ſelf in her own Court. 
But, thro the Untowardneſs of the Times, neither 
this Proclamation, nor former Laws, were able to pre- 
vent, but that by little and little, Exceſs of Pride aug- 
| mented, and with it increas'd riotous Banquetting, and 
Prodigality in Building; ſo that more large and mag. 
nificent Buildings were erected, than in any other Age 
before, to the Ornament of the Kingdom, but to the 
great Decay of the Hoſpitality of the Nation, 
The Houſe This Year a Parliament was call'd, which granted 
—— the Queen one Subſidy and two Fifteenths; and the 
Queen to Houſe of Commons again defir'd, that her Majeſty 
marry: would make the Nation happy in her Marriage: To 
which ſhe anſwer' d by the Mouth of the Lord-Keeper 
Bacon, That tho in her own private Thoughts fe 
% was no ways diſpos'd towards Matrimony ; yet, for 
© their Sakes, ſhe would ſurmount her Averſion, when 
all Things ſhould concur agreeable to the Majeſty of 
* her Perſon, the Dignity of the State, and the Ad- 
e vantage of Religion. 
Proceedings The Earl of Eſſex having reſign'd up his Command 
—— in Ulſter in Ireland to the Lord Deputy, not being able 
| Ireland, to proſecute his Deſigns with the {mall Number of 
Poorces allow'd him, receiv'd Commands from Court 
to re- aſſume it; but he had ſcarce march'd againſt 
Turlogh, before he receiv'd Orders to finiſh the War, 
by making as honourable a Peace as he could; which 
he ſoon effected, and march'd againſt the Hebredian 
Scots, who had ſe.z'd Chandeboy, and drove them into 
their retiring Pl ices; and having made an Attempt 
upon the Iſle of Rachlin, he — 400 of the Inhabitants 
to the Sword, forc'd the Caſtle, and garriſon'd it with 
Engliſh. But in the midſt of his Succeſſes, he was 
again, contrary to his Expectation, commanded to re- 
ſign his Authority, and was, by the Contri vances of 
the Earl of Leiceſter, always croſs'd in his good and 
honourable Deſigns. | 
An:1576. 
$7 ID The Troubles and Commotions of the Nerherlan 
of Hellang Increaſing, the Prince of Orange being weak in Forces, 
chuſe Queen the Hoſlan ders ſent over an honourable Embaſſy of ſe- 
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tries of Holland and Zealand to be poſſeſs'd or protected 19 Elia. 
by the Queen. She return d them this Anſwer, Iba 


ſpe rwas not yet ſatisfy'd buw fhe might, with Honour and a 

afe Conſcience, take thoſe Provinces into her Protettion, 
much leſs into ber Poſſeſſion 5 but promiſed to deal earneſtly - 
with the Spaniards to procure them a bappy Peace: In 
which ſhe was as good as her Word ; but met not with 
the Succeſs defir'd, by reaſon of the continual Out- 
rages of the Span; Soldiers. Theſe Vexations daily 
encreaſed, and Antwerp, that beautiful City, and for 
Trade the moſt famous Mart in Europe, was miſerably 
pillag d, the Houſes of the Merchants rifled, and 
the Merchants themſelves were conſtrain'd to pay the 
Soldiers great Sums of Money for their Ranſom ; 
inſomuch, that the States were oblig'd to take up 
Arms, and Emiflaries were ſent to all neighbouring 
Princes. They ſent alſo to Queen Elizabeth to borrow a 
large Sum of Money, to enable them to reſiſt the Sa- 
nia di, who lent them 20000 Pounds. 

Englund being at this time in Calm and Quiet, and 
the Trade between the Eugliſo and Portugieſe in a flou- 
tiſhing Condition, ſome Perſons, deſirous of makin 
Diſcoveries, undertook a Voyage, to try if they coul 
ind any Sea upon the North Parts of America, — 
to the wealthy Coaſts of Cathay, by which the Riches 


of both the Eaſt and Weſt Parts of the Globe might % Bu. 
Martin Frobiſher was em- biſber's Ex- 
* in this Voyage, who ſet Sail from Harwich the pedition. 


be join'd in one Commerce. 


1th Day of June, and enter'd into that Northern 
Bay or Sea the gth of Auguſt; but could paſs no far- 
ther, by reaſon of the Snow and Ice. The like Expe- 
dition was undertaken two Years after, but with no 
better Succeſs, | 

This Year Germany nad a great Loſs by the Death 
of the Emperor Maximilian, a Prince of great Merit. 
England and Ireland alſo were Sufferers by the Death 


of the Earl of EH, who, by the Envy of the Earl of The Death of 
the Earl of 


Eſſex, 


Liceſter, was recall'd from Ireland, and ſent back again 
with the empty Title of Earl Marſhal of Ireland; 
where, with a Bloody. Flux, Grief, and very probably 
ſomething worſe, he ended his Days in great — 
In the midſt df his Pains, he defir'd his Friends about 
him to admoniſh his Son, who was then ſcarce ro 
Years of Age, To have always in his Thongbts the 36th 
tear of by Age, as the uma Boundary of by Life; which 

| neither 
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An. 1576. neither he, nor by Father, could paſs, and to which * 


WAYS Son did not arrive. 


He likewiſe {ſaid to his Page, 
We have been both poiſoned; You have only loſt your Hay, 
but I muſt loſe my Life. This was ſuppos'd to have been 


effected by one Crompton, at the procurement of the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and this Suſpicion was much ſtrength. 
ned, by Leice/ter's putting away Douglas Sheffield, by 
whom he had a Son, and marrying the Widow of the 
Earl of Eſſex. 


An.1577. Hitherto the Papiſts in England felt nothing but calm 


aud fair Weather, and by a tender Connivance, enjoy'd 


The Laws 
put in Exe- 


cution a 
Tapiſts. 


Don Jolm's 


Detigns 


againſt Q. 


Elix abet hs 


their own Way of Worſhip in private Houſes, in a 
manner without any Puni ſhment, altho it were pro- 
hibited by the Law; neither did the Queen think fit 
that Violence ſhould be offered to their Conſciences, 
But after that Thunderbolt of Excommunication was 
ſhot from Rome againſt the Queen, this fair Weather 
gradually was — into Clouds and Tempeſts, and 
was the Occaſion of enacting a Law, in the Year 1571, 


againſt thoſe who ſhould bring into England any Bulls, 
Agnus De?s, or conſecrated Grains, as private Tokens 


of Papal Obedience, or ſhould reconcile any Man to 
the Church of Rome. Yet was there no Man, in fix 
Years time, proceeded againſt by that Law, tho 
ſome were apprehended who offended againſt it. The 
firſt that was convicted by this Law, was Cuthert Main a 
Prieſt, who being an obſtinate Maintainer of the Pope's 
Authority againſt the Queen, was put to Death at 


Launceſton in Cornwall ; and one Fragion, a Gentleman 


who had harboured him, was ſentenced to the Loſs of 
his Eſtate and perpetual Impriſonment. 

The many Plots and Gonlviracies both at Home and 
Abroad, carried on againſt the Queen at this Time, 
by the Roman Catholicks, oblig'd her to be more 
ftrict againſt thoſe of that Perſuaſion, than before. And 
in Particular Don John of Auſtria, Governour of the 
Netherlands, had ſecretly treated with the Pope to de- 
prive her of her Kingdom, and to marry the Queen 
of Scotland; and in order thereunto, to invade Eu- 
land, and alfo Scotland and Jreland; the Queen being 


convinc'd of the Spaniards deep Diflimulation, and con- 


fidering the great Hardſhips the Eſtates of Holland 
labour d under, and the Dangers which threatned the 
Proteſtant Religion in general; ſhe enter'd 70 1 
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League with the States, mutually to defend each 3 
other, both by Sea and Land. om 


About this Time, great Numbers of Young Gentle- An. 1558. 
men went out of England into the Netherlands, as vo- 
Junteers, to learn Military Experience, and Caſimire, — Engliſh 
Son to the Elector Palatine, march'd thither alio with in de wwe. 

an Army of Germans, at the Charge of the Queen of 
England, Don John having a great Deſire to aſſault the 
States Camp at Rimenant, or to provoke them to Bat- 
tle, before all their Succours were come together out of 
France and Germany, poſted thither ſooner than they 
expected; and the Horſemen that ſtood Centinel pre- 
{ently retreating, he purſued them, and charged them 
ſo furiouſly, as if he were ſure of the Victory; but 
however, after a long Fight, was forc'd to retreat; Ar 
which Time, wheeling about, and endeavouring to 
break through certain Hedges and Coverts, where the 
Engl/b and Scotch Volunteers were poſted, he was 
gain repuls'd by their Valour; who were ſo reſolute 
and eager in the Conflict, that they threw off their 
Cloaths by reaſon of the hot Weather, and fought in 
their Shirts ty'd up between their Thighs. Norra the 
General of the Engliſo, had three Horſes ſhot under 
him, and gain'd great Reputation ; as did alſo divers 
others. After this, in order to comfort and relieve 
theſe Netherland Provinces, Embaſſadors were ſent 
from the Emperor, the King of France, and the (Joes 
of England, to find out ſome way for making a Peace 
between them and the Spaniards ; But Don Jobs ab- 
folutely reſolving not to admit of the Reform'd Reli- 
gon, and the Prince of Orange flatly refuſing to go back 
to Holland, the Embaſſadors return'd ithout effecting 
ny thing. But Don John died ſoon after of the Peſti- 
lence, or, as ſome ſay, of Grief, becauſe he found 
timſelf not ſupported according to his Expectations 
by the King of Spain his Brother. 

In Scotland, the Earl of Morton who govern'd as The Bat ef 
Regent, tho he was a Man of great Valour and Wiſ- Aren re- 
dom, was ſo overcome with Avarice, that he became 24 #9 
miverſally hated ; fo that by the joint Conſent of the in 1 
Nobility, the Government was transferred from him to ; 
the King, tho he was then ſcarce 12 Years of Age; and 
I2 of the Chief of the Nobility were appointed to be 


his Counſellors, among whom the Earl of Morton was one, 


Vor II. f D d that 


Spar» eom- Conſultations of invading 
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Ar. 157 that he might not ſeem to be totally laid aſide. But Y , U 


be not being able to endure the Diigrace of being re. 
_ moy'd from his Regency, got the King into his ja _ 
Power in Sterling Cattle, admitting none to his Preſence {lain 
but whom he pleas'd, and adminiſtred all Affairs him. * 


ſelf. The Lords being incens'd at this Preſumption 
choſe the Earl of Athol for their Commander, and 
levy'd a powerful Army in the King's Name, and 
march'd to Faul irł, to engage Morton s Forces. But 
by the Mediation of the Engliſo Embaſſador, a Battle 
was prevented; and Morton withdrew himſelf to his 
own Houſe: And ſoon after, the Earl of tho! dy'4, 
but not without Suſpicion of having been poiſoned, 
ThePope While all things ſeem'd quiet and ſecure in England, 
and King of the King of Hain and "_ Gregory XIII, had ſecret 
bine againf th Ireland and England at 
Enz/ang, the fame Time, and depofing * Elizabeth, who 
was the ſtrongeſt Bulwark of the Reform'd Religion, 
Religion was their Pretence, but the Pope's main De. 
fign was, to get the Kingdom of Ireland for his Son 
James Boncompagni, whom he had made Marqueſs of 
Vincola; and the Ins of Spain's Intention was, to pol- 
{eſs himſelf, if poſſible, of the Kingdom of England, 
and thereby reduce the Netherlands to his Obedience ; 
as alſo, that he might relieve and aſſiſt the I Rebels. 
Theſe two Powers, knowing that the greateſt Strength 
of England conſiſted in its Royal Navy, projected, that 
the Italian and Lou-Country Merchants ſhould, under 
ſome Pretence or other, hire the greateſt part of the 
Merchants Ships for long Voyages, that while they 
were abſent, the Queen's Navy might be ſurpriz'd by 
a ſuperior Fleet; and at the ſame time Thomas Stukely, 
an Engliſh Fugitive, ſhould join the Rebels n Ireland 
with a Body of Men. This Man had, by his Boaſts 
of himſelf, and by promi ſing the Kingdom of Ireland 
to the Pope's baſe Son, — himſelf into ſuch Favour 
with the ambitious old Pontiff, that he honour'd him 
with the Titles of Marqueſs of Leinſter, and ſeveral 
other honourable Titles in Ireland 5 and made him 
Commander over 800 Italian Soldiers, to be employ'd 
in the rib Wars. With theſe Forces Stulely ſet fail from 
Civita Vechia, and arriv'd at Portugal, where he and his 
Forces were providentially diverted another Way: 
For Don Sebaſtian K. of Portugal, who was Commande 
in Chief of this Expedition, being willing firſt to finil 
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2 War in Africa, perſuaded Stely to aſſiſt him therein, 21 Eliz. 
and then both would join their Forces againſt Ireland. 
4ukely conſented, and both he and Don Sbaſtian being 
{lain in Battle, the Deſign againſt Ireland prov'd abor- 


tive. 


During theſe Tranſactions, the Duke of Alenſon, An. 1979. 

now — Duke of Anjou, purſued his Amours wit 
ueen Elizabeth, and ſent an Embaſſador, one Simier, — . 

a compleat Courtier, and well vers'd in all the Arts of — 

Love; who came to England, attended with a nume- : 

rous Train of French Nobility, who were entertain'd by 

the Queen in ſo very obliging a manner, that the Earl 

of Leiceſier, as if his Hopes of having the Queen himſelf, 

were quite blaſted, began to rage, cauſing Rumours to 

be ſpread, that by Love-Potions, and ſuch Arts, Simier 

had induc'd the Queen to love Anjou. Simier, on the 

other hand,labour'd all he could to remove Leiceſter from 

the Queen's Favour, and firſt diſcovered to her his 

Marriage with the Widow of the Earl of Eſex; at 

which the Queen was ſo provok'd, that ſhe confin'd 

Leiceſter to the Caſtle at Greenwich, and had ſent him 

to the Tower, had not the Earl of Suſſex interpos'd in 

his behalf. Leiceſter was nevertheleſs ſo incens'd at his 

being confin'd, that he meditated nothing but Ræenge; 

and ſome ſay, he hir'd one Tedor to aſſaſſinate mer. 

Not long after, as the Queen was taking her Pleaſure 

in her Barge upon the Thames, in the Company of 

S:mier and others, a Young Man out of a Boat diſ- 

charg'd a Gun, and ſhot one of the Queen's Bargemen 

thro both his Arms. He was preſently apprehended 

and led to the Gallows, for a Terror to him : But he 

ſolemnly proteſting, that he did it unwillingly, and 

had no malicious — was freely pardoned. - And 

altho* ſome would have perſuaded the Queen, that the 

Shot was defign'd againſt her or the French Embaſſador, 

ſhe was ſo far from ſuſpecting her Subjects, that ſhe 

often ſaid, She ould not believe any thing againſt them, 

that a Mother would not believe againſt her Children. 
Some few Days after, the Duke of Anjon himſelf The Duke of 


. . . . : »* . «AnJou comes 
arrived privately in England, with only one or two in Exglond, 


his Company, and came to the Queen unexpectedly 
at her Court at Greenwich, where they had ſome private 
Diſcourſes together: After which h 

ſeen but by very few. But a Month or two after, the 


e return'd, being 
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An.1579. Queen commanded the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, Suſſzx, 
Leicęſter, Hatton and Walſingbam, to confider and draw 
up all the Advantages and Diſadvantages that would 
accrue from this Marriage; which being done, and 
' nicely examined, the Balance was ſo even, that no- 

| thing was determined by them. 
The Original About this Time, through the Queen's Interceſſion, 
of the Turkey the Grand Seignior Amurath Cham, upon Treaty be. 
: tween William Harbourn an Engliſoman, and Mujtapha 
Beg a Turkiſh Baſſa, granted, That the Engliſh Merchants 
might freely traffick throughout hs whole Empire, in like 
manner as the French, Venetians, and others, did. Where. 
upon they, by the Queen's Authority and Privilege, 
grew into a Society or Company, which have ever fince 
— a gainful Trade to Conſtantinople, & io, Alexandria 
and other Places in Aſia, for Spices, Cottons, raw Silks, 
Tapeſtries, Currants, and other Commodities. About 
— this Time died Sir Nichols Bacon, Lord Keeper, a 
Greſham die. Man of fingular Wiſdom, Eloquence, and a great Me- 
mory : And alſo Sir Thoms Greſham the Queen's Mer- 


_— who built the Royal Exchange, and Greſham Col. 
ege. 


An. 1580. There was at this Time a general Tranquillity 
LY >> throughout the Queen's Dominions, except only ſome 
—— Diſturbances in Ireland, which were ſoon anon 
and Fopim But there now aroſe ſome other Diſquiets in the Na- 
Emiffaries, tion, from reſtleſs Spirits of the Romiſb Party, and the 
foreign Seminaries, which had been formerly erected 

to propagate the Popiſh Religion in Ex gland. In theſe 
Seminaries, among other Diſputations, they came to 

theſe Concluſions, That the Pope had, by Divine 
Right, ſuch a full Power over the whole Chriſtian 

« World, both in Ecclefiaſtical and Secular Matters, 

<* that by virtue thereof, it was lawful for him to ex- 
communicate Kings, abſolve their Subjects from their 

4 Oaths of Allegiance, and deprive them of their 

« Kingdoms.” From theſe Seminaries came two 
Emiſſaries into England, Robert Parſons and Edmund 
Campian, both Engliſhmen and Jeſuits, tho both of them 

had been bred up in the Proteſtant Religion at Ox rd, 

the latter having been expell'd that Univerſity for his 

looſe and diſorderly Behaviour. Theſe two coming 
privately into England, travelled up and down the 


Country, going to Popiſh Gentlemens Houſes, co- 
vertly, 
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rertly, and in the diſguis d Habits, ſometimes of Gen- 
tlemen, ſometimes of Soldiers, ſometimes of Miniſters, 
and ſometimes of. Apparitors, Parſons, who was con- 
{tituted Superior, was ſo warm with ſeveral of them 


4271 
23 Eliz, 
ANA, 


for de poſing the Queen, that ſome of them had a 


eat inclination to have (deliver'd him up into the 
Hands of the Magiſtrate, But Campian being more 
moderate, endeavour'd to convert the People by his 
Writings, which were ſolidly anſwer d by Dr. Whir- 
cher. Beſides theſe, there were others ot the Romiſh 


Faction, who publiſh'd in Print, that the Pope and 


the King of Spain, had reſolv'd upon making a Con- 
queſt of the Kingdom of England; and this they did on 

rpoſe to encourage their own Party, and to terrify 
others from their Allegiance to their Prince and Coun- 
try. The Queen being thus openly attack'd by the 
Artifices and Arms of the Pope and King of $ain, put 
forth a Proclamation, in which ſhe caution'd theſe Ert 
of Men, To behave themſelves prudently and mo- 
deſtly, and not to irritate her Juſtice farther againſt 
them. For the was now reſolv'd not to be cruel to 
her ſelf and good Subjects any longer, by ſparing ſuch 
« Miſcreants, as they had ſhewn hemielven 

In order for the Suppreſſion of theſe Incendiaries, 


An Act of 
iament 


| Parl 
the Parliament met; in which an Act was made for againſt chef: 


the retaining the Queen's Subjects in their Obedience; 
in which it was made "Treaſon for any to reconcile 
themſelves or others to the Church of Rome, and all 
that abſented from the Church of England were con- 
demn'd to pay 20/. a Month. Then \ rock nted 
the Queen one Subſidy, two Fifteenths, and one Tenth, 
it was prorogu'd from time to time, till by fourſcore 
Prorogations, it had continued near twelve Years. 


Emiſſaries. 


This Year the famous Captain Drake return'd to Eng- 8 
land, after three Years * round the terreſtrial 


Globe, and many wonderful Adventures and Diſcove- 
ries. He arriv'd at Plymouth, whence he ſet Sail ar his 
going out, bringing with him vaſt Quantities of Gold 
and Silver taken from the Spaniards, The on re- 
ceiv d him very graciouſly, and ſecur'd the Treaſure 
he brought, by way of Sequeſtration, that it might be 
ready if the King of Spain ſhould demand it. His 
Ship was drawn up into a little Creek near Deptford, 
where he gave the Queen a very noble Entertainment, 


with which ſhe was ſo well * that ſhe conferr'd 
Dad 3 on 
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Af. 1580. on him the Order of Knighthood. It was not long be. W 
LAVA More the Sauiſb Embaflador ſhew'd his Reſentments, State 
and demanded the Reſtitution of the Goods, and com- on 
lain'd, that the Z»g//b had ſail'd upon the Indian K 
cean. He was anſwer d, That the Money was ready who 
to make the King of $ain Satisfaction, notwithſtanding Enlai 
the Queen had expended more Money againſt the Re. © Ques 
bels encourag'd by him in England and Ir:land : And Reſt! 
as for Drale's ſailing on the Indian Ocean, that was as Whe 
lawful for the Queen's Subjects as his Mafter's, ſince reliey 
the Sea and Air were common to all Men. However, Blood 
the Queen cauſed a great Sum of Money to be repaid „er. 
to the King of Hain's Agent, which was not reſtor'd to Tb 
the legal Owners, but was employ'd againſt the Found 
Qs Intereſt in the Netherlands, as ſhe underſtood M urg'd 
afterwards, when it was too late. her 8. 


An. 158 1. New Commotions aroſe in Ireland; but were timely ſent o 
A ſuppreſs'd by the Lord Gr:y Deputy of that Kingdom. and et 
And much about the ſame time great Feuds aroſe ow 
among the Scorch Nobility ; one Party having great 
Miſtruſts of the Lord Lenox, left he ſhould abuſe the tain'd 
extraordinary Favours of the young King, and bring {MW vaſt E 
back the Popiſh Religion into Scotland; Pa Lenox by dir Ph 
his Letters purg'd himſelf to _ Elizabeth, openly Come 

profeſſing himſelf to be a Proteſtant. However, En- 
deavours were {till ugd to remove him from the King's 
Perſon, bat they did not take effect; for, on the con. 
The Earl of traty, the Earl of Morton, who was Regent before, and 
2 headed the contrary Party, being ſhortly after accusd 
pl being acceſſary to the Murder of the Lord Darn), 
the King's Father, was impri ſon'd, and beheaded at 
Edinburgh ; tho Queen Elizaberh interpos'd her Inte. 

reſt to ſave him. | 

In the Netherlands, the King of Sain gain'd ſeveral 
Advantages againſt the States, defeating General N. but pr 
ru, who was then in the Dutch Service. Here Cambdn Hand. 
obſerves, that in theſe Wars in the Netherlands, the © entring 
Drunkenneſs Engliſh, who were before the ſobereſt of all the Not fore thi 
kalen into thern Nations, firſt learn'd to be Drunkards,and brought it till a 
K that Vice into England, which ſo far over-ſpread the ſome 1 


Kingdom, that in the next Reign, Laws were made Not 
to reſtrain the growing Miſchief. 2 
therlana 


While Queen 
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While the King of Span was contending with the 24 Eliz. 
States of Holland * —.— Towns in the — 
on the Death of King Henry he ſeiʒ d upon the whole 
Kingdoms of Portugal. Upon this the Queen of France, pomagalſeiz d 
who claim'd a Title to that Kingdom, envying the by the King 
Enlargement of the King of Spain's Dominions, advigg pom. 
Queen Elizabeth and other Princes, to lay a timely 
Reſtraint upon his exceſſive Greatneſs and Power. 
Whereupon, ſhe receiv'd Don Autonio, and generouſly 
reliev'd him, as a Kinſman defcended of the Royal 
Blood of England, and of the antient Houſe of Lanca- 
er. | 
ſ The Queen'of France and the King her Son, for a The Duke of 
Foundation of a ſtricter Amity with Queen Elizabeth, n, . 
urg d more earneſtly than e ver, the Marriage with Eis alerb for 
her Son the Duke of Anjou. For the effecting whereof, Marriage. 
many of the moſt honourable Perſons in France were 
ſent over into England, who were as honourably receiv'd 
and entertain'd by —_ Elizabeth, being nobly ban- 
vetted in a large Edifice, built at Veſtminſter fi this 
Ne royal rniſhed ; and afterwards were enter- 
tain'd with Tiltings and Tournaments, furniſh'd at a 
vaſt Expence by the Earl of Arundel, the Lord Windſor, 
Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Fat Grevil, who challeng'd all 
Comers ; beſides many other courtly Sports and Pa- 
times. The Queen appointed Commiſſioners to con- 
fer with them about the Marriage, and Articles were 
eed upon, but a Reſervation was left in theſe 
Words; But Queen Elizabeth nor bound to conſum- 
mate the Marriage, till ſhe and the Duke ſhall througbly 


ſatisfy one another in certain Points, and have certified 


the French King of the ſame within ſix Weeks. Before 


the fix Weeks were expir'd, the Clerk of the Conn- 
cil was ſent to the King of Fance to require his 
Confirmation ; but the King would not hear him, 
but preſs'd to have the Marriage ſolemniz'd out of 
Hand. The Secretagy inſiſted upon the French King's 
entring into a League Offenſive and Defenſi ve, be- 
fore the Solemnization of the Marriage; but he refuſed 
it till afterwards; and ſo the Matter was at a ſtand for 
ſome Time. 
Not long after the Duke of Anjou came himſelf into he ne of 
England. He was now choſen Governour of the Ne- Anjou comes 


therlands by the States, after he had, by the Aid of ins Ed. 
Queen Elizabeth's Money, ſucceſsfully rais d the Siege 
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An. 158 f. Of Cambray. He was receiv'd with as great Reſpe$ az 


way > he could hope for; and, in the midſt of amorous Dif. 


Stubs and 


Page have 
their right 
Hands cut 


off, 


The Execu- 
tion of Cam- 
ian and o- 


thets, 


Ruin of the Queen, adhering to the 1 
Enemy, and coming into England to raiſe 


courſe, the Force of modeſt Love led the Queen ſo 
far, that ſhe drew a Ring off from her Finger, and 


put it upon the Duke of Anjou 's, upon certain Condi. 
tions between them two. All that were near, con- 


cluded the Marriage in effect compleated; at which, 
the Minds of the Courtiers were diverily affected: 
Some were overjoy'd ; ſome ſeiz d, with Admiration; 


and others were dejected with Sorrow : Leiceſter and 


others ftorm'd at it, as if the Queen, the Realm, and 
Religion, were now quite undone. The Ladies, and 
Maids of Honour, moſt intimate with her Majeſty, 
lamented and bewail'd, and did fo terrify and vex her 
Mind, that ſhe ſpent the Night in Doubts and Cares, 
not being able to take any Reſt that Night. The 
next Morning ſhe ſent for the Duke of Anjou; and all 
By-ftanders being remoy'd, they had a long Diſcourſe 
together. Then, retiring into his Room, he threw 


the Ring from him; and, after a while, took it again, 


and with ſevere Scoffs exclaim'd againſt the Levity of 

Women, and the Inconſtancy of Iſlanders. | 
The Queen was much perplex'd in Mind- about the 
Difficulties arifing from the Conſequences of this Mar. 
riage, and the French King's Alliance, and was highly 
provok'd at a Book publiſh'd, intitled, The Gulpb in 
which England will be ſwallou d up by the French Mar- 
riage ; and cauſed John Stubs of Lincolns-Inn, the Au- 
thor, one Page the Diſperſer, and Singleton the Printer, 
to be impriſon'd ; who, being try'd, were ſentenc'd to 
have their right Hands cut off, by virtue of a Law 
made in the Reign of Queen Mary. Accordingly 
Stubs and Page were brought to a Scaffold, erected in the 
Market-Place at Weſtminſter, and had their right Hands 
cut off; which being done, Stubs pulling off his Hat 
with his Left, cry'd out, God ſave the Queen! The 
Printer was pardon d. "EW * | 
Theſe Things were done preſently after the Duke 
of Anjbu's coming into England. The no, to take 
away the Fear which had poſſeſs'd many Mens Minds, 
that Religion would be alter'd, and Popery tolerated, 
ermitted, that Campian the Jeſuit, and other Popiſh 
rieſts, ſhould be brought to a Tryal, for plotting the 
e Queen's 
Forces againſt 
| the 


the 
Suſp 
bers 

induſ 
muni 
like! 
inder 


Th 
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the State; who being found guilty, were executed. 2 5 Eliz. 
Suſpicions allo were daily increas d by the great Num. 
bers of Prieſts, who came privately into E»g/aud, and * 
induſtriouily perſuaded People, that Princes excom- 
municated by the Pope, were to be depos d; with other 

like Principles, inconſiſtent with the very Being of an 
independent Kingdom, 


The Duke of Anjou having ſtay'd in England full An. 1582. 
three Months, ſet out on his Journey to the Netherlands 
in February: The Queen herſelf accompany'd him as The Duke of 
far as Canterbury, and ſent ſeveral of her chief Nobi- ute ie 
lity to wait upon him as far as Antuerp; where, upon d. . 
his Arrival, he was made Duke of Brabant, Limburg, 
Lorrain,. &c. Here he gave-free Leave to exerciſe the 
Popiſh Religion, to all who would abjure the * of 
Hain's Authority, and ſwear Fealty to him. en 
he earneſtly apply'd himſelf to .the War ; loſt Oude- 
nard, and took Aloft. But having ſpent a great Sum 
of Money in the Netherlands, which he had receiv'd 
out of England, with very little Succeſs, he unad- 
viſedly attempted to force Antwerp, and other Cities; 
in doing which. having loſt a great many Men, he left 
the Netherlands with Diſhonour, as having atchieved 
nothing memorable. 

Queen Elizabeth, for her better Security, had 
Thoughts of compounding Matters with the . of 
Sotland 5 but finding that the Duke of Guiſe plotted 
ſecretly with certain Engl; Fugitives for her Delivery, 
the Matter was deferr'd till another time, and ſhe was 
negleted. In Scotland, the Earls of Gowry, Marr, The King of 
Lindſey, and others, taking an Opportunity while the Stad con- 
Earls of Lenox and Arran were abſent from the King, 99% 
invited him to the Caſtle of Reuthen, where they de- 
tain'd him, and remov'd all his faithful Servants from 
him, and compell'd him to do many things contrary to 
his Inclination, and to write a Letter to Q. Elizabeth, 
approving of his Confinement ; and to declare an Aſſem- 
bly of the Eftates, ſummon'd by them, to be juſt and le- 
gal. About this time dy'd Buchanan, one of the chief 
Maſters to the young King ; a Man of great Abilities, a 
polite Pen, and an admirable Latiniſt and Poet. 

The Queen of Srors, in the mean time, having her The Queen 
M ind full of Cares and Doubts, being overcome with — 
Miſeries, and languiſhing with the Caluniry of avon 

pr 
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* Impriſonment, without all hope of Liberty, deplor'd St. 
| 8 1 hal Fate, with the dad Condition 55 er Son. — 
She wrote a long Letter, in a ſolemn and © pathe. an arn 
rick Style to Queen Elizabeth; in which ſhe large. ſome c 
ly enumerated the various Miſeries of her Life, and,  Tumu 
among other things, declar'd, . That ſhe had harder che Ki 
Treatment than the vileſt Malefactors, who were inpril 

„ allow'd to make their Defence, and have their Ac. Court 
cuſers Face to Face: Therefore ſhe conjur'd her, I ploy'd 
« by the Croſs and Paſſion of Chriſt, that after {6 pe 
long and languiſhing an Impriſonment, ſhe might I from c 
have her Liberty upon reaſonable Conditions, and The 

L « refreſh her Body decay'd and impair'd by Weaknefs, I berty, 
« Diſtempers, and the want of common Neceffaries.” adviſe 
And at laſt concludes with theſe Expreſſions ;- „Re. at his 
call your ſelf to your innate Mildneſs and Lenity; I lowe: 
« reſume your natural Diſpoſition; and, as you are a I pearan 
« Princeſs, ſoften your Spirit, and — it to ly bam ac 
« aſide all Diſpleaſure towards me, a Princeſs ſo near. lay all 
« Iy related to you in Blood, and fo loving to you; ¶ cf Ob 
that theſe Matters being compos'd betwixt us, I may WM yere t 
« the more quietly depart - this Life, and the Groans Caſe © 
and Sighs of my afflicted Soul may not aſcend up IM benefic 
« to God; To whoſe Majeſty I offer up my daily W been ti 
« Prayers, beſeeching him, that theſe my juſt Con» vation 
« plaints, and woful Lamentations, may now at length WM he won! 
« find Regard with you.“ Queen Elizabeth was very WW vo 
much affected with this Letter, and ſent the Earl of And h 
Shrewsbury to treat of ſetting her at Liberty, and to al WM fully te 
ſociate her with her Son in the Government of Scorland. ¶ ing abe 
And ſeveral ſerious Conſultations were held at the WM who h 
| Council-Table about it; where the Generality of the Pardor 
Council were for ſetting her at Liberty upon certain ¶ from c. 
Conditions; but the Scorch of the Engliſb Party opp* WW new Ce 
fing it ſtrenuouſly, it was not d. * — 
| je CN; | to leav 
An.1583, King James, who was under Confinement, ſent Meſ. ] The 
= ſengers to Queen Elizaberb, begging her Advice for ap. ¶ Muſcov 
The young peafing the motions in Scorland, and alſo in con- W Queen 
_— ht tracting of Marriage. In the mean time, News came them; 
Libeny. from Fraxce of the Death of the Duke of Lenox; and Grant 
| - while the Surprizers of the King were triumphing for I floms 1 

| the Duke's Death, as thinking themſelves now ſecure ¶ ther, 
1 of keeping him in their Power, he found Means to * 
| Archbi 


conyey himſelf, with a few Followers, to the Call 
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of St. Andrews ; to whom the Nobility, apprehending 26 Elia. 
ſome Danger to his Perſon, immediately repair d wit. 


n armed Force. He afterwards advis d very civilly 
ſome of his Surprizers to retire from Court, to avoid 
Tumults, and promis'd them his Pardon. And then 
the King ſent for the Earl of Arran (who had been 
impri ſon'd by Gowry and the reſt of his Surprizers) to 
Court; and eſteeming him as his beſt Friend, em- 
= him to compoſe the Differences among the No- 
ility, and to clear the Kingdom and his own Court 
from civil Diſſentions. 


The King of Scotland having thus obtain'd his Li- Queen Eli. 
berty, Queen Elizabeth ſent Sir Francis Walſingham, to ae — 
adviſe him not to be miſled by evil Counſellors; and, © — 
ing attended with the vice to the 


Flower of his Nobility, and a more promiſing Ap- mg of Seat 


at his Arrival, he found the 


pearance of Things than he expected there. MWalſmy- + 
tam advis'd him, among other things, to endeayour'to 
lay aſleep the Feuds among the Nobility, by an Act 
w Oblivion in Parliament, and to recall the Peers that 
were then remov'd from the Court, to inſpect into the 
Caſe of Religion: He likewiſe recounted to him, bow, 
beneficial the Amity between England and Scotland had 
been to both Kingdoms, and recommended the Culti- 
ration of it to him. The King made Anſwer, That 
te would gladly embrace Amity with England, and that be 
would conſtantly defend the Religion already eftabliſh'd. 
And having kindly diſmiſs'd him, ſet himſelf care- 
ſully to view his Affairs; and with an Underſtand- 
ing above his Years, propos d a Reconciliation to thoſe 
who had ſurpriz'd and detain'd him, if they aſk'd 
Pardon within a limited Time: But they were ſo far 
from complying with the Terms, that they enter'd into 
new Conſultations how. to intercept him again; which 
coming to the King's Knowledge, he commanded them 
to leave the Kingdom.- | 
There being a War begun between the Emperor of 
Muſcovy and the King of Sweden, the latter defir'd 
Queen Elizabeth to uſe her good Offices to reconcile 
them; which ſhe effected, and afterwards obtain'd a 
Grant to trade to Muſcovy, paying but half the Cu- 
ſtoms which were paid by other Nations trading thi- 


ther, This Year dy'd ſeveral eminent Perſons; as the The Death 
Earl of Suſſex and Southampton, and Edmund Grindal, or ſeveral 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſucceeded 5 * 
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An. 158 3. Dr. Jobw Mitgift. At this Time, certain Popiſh Books, 
ritten againſt the Queen and Excommunicate Princes, 
withdrew many from their Allegiance., and ſo di- 

trated a Gentleman nam'd Somer vil, that in all haſte 

he took a Journey privately to the Queen's Court, 
breathing nothing but Deſtruction to the Proteſtants; 
and, by the way, ſet upon one or two with his drawn 
Sword; and being apprehended, he confeſs'd, that his 
Defign was to have kill'd the Queen. By his Impeach. 
ment, his own Wife, Edward Ardern, his Wife's Fa- 


ther ; Ardern's Wife, with one Hall a Prieſt, were ar. 


raign'd and condemn'd. Three Days after, Somervil 
was found ſtrangled in Priſon. Ardern was hang'd and 
quarter d; but the Women and Prieſt were ſpar d. 


An. 1584. In | the Beginning of the Spring, certain Scots came 


> privately home out of Ireland, according as they had 
rate) before laid their Deſign with Earl Gowry, who was now 


„upon. new Projects with ſome others for ſeizing u 
3 the — + Perſon again. Their Pretence was, The 
Glory of God; the Purity of Religion ; the Security 
of the King and Kingdom, and maintaining of Amity 
with the Engliſb. The King having Notice of it, 
commanded Colonel Stuart to feize Gowry, the Con- 
triver of this Conſpiracy, who had withdrawn him- 
ſelf to the Haven of Dundee. Goury contemn'd the 
— 2 made an obſtinate Reſiſtance, and 
fought deſperately to defend the Houſe he was in; but 
within an Hour or two he was taken; and, being try dd 
; by his Peers at Sterling, was found guilty ” High 

reaſon, and beheaded the ſame Evening. | 
The unfortunate Queen of Scotland had now lan- 
guiſh'd under a redious Impriſonment of 16 Years, 
when new Projects began to be form'd againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, in Favour of her, which only ſerv'd to ha- 
ſten her Ruin. Francis Throgmorton became ſuſpected 
of this Conſpiracy, by reaſon of ſome intercepted Let- 
ters directed to her from him. Upon his being ap- 
prehended, ſeveral Perſons of Note fled to France, and 
others were put under Confinement. And indeed the 
Malice of the Papiſts againſt _ Elizabeth broke 
| out with more Violence than ever before ; for in print- 
ed Books they were ſo audacious, as to incite the 


ting the 
Queen of 
Scots at Li. 
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Queen's own Servants to attempt the like upon her 


that Judith did upon Holaſernes. The Author Com 
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Books could not be found; but the Printer of them 2 Eliz. 
was executed, Upon this the Papiſts malicioutly yy 
traduc'd the Queen for Cruelty ; wherefore ſhe blam'd . 
the Commiſſioners = mg the Papiſts, as uſing Severi- 


ties unbecoming her Honour; of which they were con- 
ſtrain' d to purge themſelves by a printed Declaration. 
She then commanded the Commiſttoners to forbear 


Tortures, and the Judges other Puniſhments; and The queen's | 
when no leſs than 50 Prieſts were taken, and ſome of Qemency. 


them had been condemn'd, and the reſt in the ſame 
Danger, ſhe commanded them to be ſhipp'd off, and 
ſent out of England, | | 

About this time, 'Mendoza, the So_ Embaſſador, 
was commanded to leave England, for joining with 
Throgmorton in his Treaſon againſt the Queen; and 
Sir William Wade was ſent Ambaſſador to the King of 
ain, to inform him how ill Mendoza had perform'd 
the Part of an Embaſſador in England: But that Prince 
refus'd him Audience, and, in a flighting manner, 
referr'd him to his Council; upon which Made, 
with juſt Indignation, boldly declar'd, That it was 4 
rcerved Cuſtom among Princes, tho in the height of War, 10 
give Audience to all Ambaſſadors ; and came home with- 
out being heard. The principal Matters of the Charge 


againſt Mendoza, were learnt from Throgmorton's COn- Throgmerton's 
| prehended, Conteſſion, 


feſſſon. For when Throgmorton was to be a 
he had 3 away a Cabinet of private Papers 
to Mendoza. reſt of his Coffers being ſearch'd, - 
there were found two Catalogues; in one of which 
were written the Names of the Ports of England that 
were convenient for the landing of Forces; in the 
other, the Names of thoſe Gentlemen all over England 
that were of the Popiſh Religion. As ſoon as he ſaw 
theſe two Catalogues produc'd, he cry'd out, They 
were counterfeit, never ſeen by him before, and foiſted 
in purpoſely for his Ruin. And this he perſever'd in 
while he was upon the Rack : But being brought to the 
Rack the ſecond time, he then confeſs'd, « That 
Morgan, by Letters from France, had given him In- 
formation, that the Catholick Princes had deter- 
min'd to invade England, and, by the Aſſiſtance of 
' the Duke of Guiſe, to ſet at Liberty the Queen of 
Scotland, That Charles Paget, under the feign'd 
Name of Mope, was ſent into Sex, where the 
Duke of Guiſe defign'd to land ; and that he had 
| « imparted 


430 
An. 1384.“ imparted all this Matter to Mendoza. But when 
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Ae came upon his Tryal, he deny'd all again; ſaying, 


He only made that Confeſſion to prevent being rack'd the |e. 
cond time. But being condemn'd to die, and implor. 
ing the Queen's Mercy, he made much the ſame Con. 
feilen the ſecond time; but not obtaining Mercy, and 
being brought to the Gallows, he deny'd it all again. 


New Propo- Sir William Wade being return'd out of Spain, was ſent 


fals by the 
Queen of 


Scetlynd, 


- Scotland, to let her know, that if ſhe continu' 


to the Queen of Scotland, about a Treaty which was 
propounded two Years before, and interrupted ; to 
whom ſhe proteſted, with many Aſſeverations, how 
fincerely ſhe had dealt concerning this Treaty; and 
withal, vow'd herſelf and her whole Ability to the 
Queen of England, and promis'd to depend wholly 
upon her, . made ſolemn Promiſe, that if the for. 
mer Treaty might proceed, fhe would mediate with 
the King her Son, to receive the Earl of Angus, and 
the other Scotch Lords, into favour; and would give 
order, that the Biſhops of Rofs and Glaſgow, her Agents 
in France, ſhould attempt nothing to the Prejudice df 
the Queen or Realm; and that they ſhould from 
thenceforth have — do with the Eng/iſþ Rebels 
and Fugitives. Theſe Things were gladly heard by 
n Elizabeth, who ſent Meſſengers to the . lu 

in the 


lame Mind, Sir Walter Mildmay ſhould immediately 
come to her, and treat with her concerning her Liber: 
ty; but withal, ſhe commanded them to ſound he: 
carefully, to diſcover all the Practices that were car: 
ry'd on by the Duke of Guiſe. The Queen anſwer'd 
% That ſhe being fickly, and weak of Body, had 
dc committed her ſelf and her Son to the Protection df 
4 the Duke of Guiſe, her dear Couſin; that ſhe kney 
nothing of his Deſigns ; neither, if ſhe did, would 
« ſhe diſcover them, unleſs ſhe had good Aflurance 
« given her of her Liberty, She pray'd, that ſte 
« might be no more hardly dealt with, being a fret 
« Princeſs, than Elizabeth had in Times paſt been dealt 
„ with by her Siſter Mary, being then her Subject and 


we 4 Priſoner.” Theſe Things had a Hearing; but were 


ſoon laid aſide, principally upon account of a Difco 
very of certain Papers, which one Creighton a Scotch 
Jeſuit, paſſing into Scotland, and being taken by ſoms 
Netherland Pirates, had torn in Pieces, and thrown 
over-board, which were by the Wind blown back 
527 \ again 
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again into the Ship, and brought to Sir William Wade; 2 Eliz. 
Who, patching them together, diſcover'd ſome new La 
Defigns of the Pope, the King of Spain, and the 
a dy wy the Invaſion of England. Hereupon, 

upon divers other Ramours, the better to provide he Nagon 
for the Queen's Safety, many Perſons of all egrees aſſociates for 
and Conditions throughout England, by Leice/ter's means, Defence of 
bound themſelves in an Aſſociation, by mutual Vows, — 
Subſcriptions and Seals, to proſecute to the Death, as 
far as lay in their Power, all thoſe who ſhould attempt 
any Thing againſt the Queen, | 2 f 

T he Queen of Scots, who eaſily perceiv'd that her 
Deſtruction was aim'd at by this Aſſociation, made 
theſe Propoſals to the Queen and Council by her Se- 
cretary Harve; viz. * That if Liberty might be granted The queer 
her, and ſhe might be aſſur d of ueen Elizabeth's of Scors ſub- 
« fincere Love and Affection towards her, ſhe would **: 
comply in all Things, and enter into a ſtrict League 
« and Amity with her, and, paſling by all paſt Dit- 

« pleaſures, acknowledge her to be the righttul Queen 
« of England, forbear to lay any Claim to the Crown 
during her Life, - renounce the Title and Arms of 
England, and ſaving the antient League between 
France and Scotland, ſhe her ſelf would be compre- 
« hended in the Aſſociation, and a League defenſive 
« 2 all that ſhould injure the Queen.“ This Sub- 
miſſion was highly pleaſing to Queen Elixaleth, and it 
is believ'd ſhe then really purpos'd to ſet her at Li- 
berty; but was prevented by the Clamours of ſome 
in England, and a far greater Number in Scotland, 
who cry'd out, that Queen Elizabeth could be no longer 
in Safety, if Queen Mary was at Liberty; that both 
Kingdems were intirely ruin'd, if ſhe had any Share in 
the Government. | | 

At this time, by various Suggeſtions of her Adverſa- The Queen 
ries, ſhe was remov'd from "oy GET of the Earl of of 3 
reu sbury, who had faithfully kept her 15 Years, and 
committed to the Cuſtody of Sir Amis Poulet and Sir 
Dme Drury. This gave her new Fears, and now ſhe 
became more importunate with the Pope and King of 
ain to haſten their Deſigns, whatever Miſchiefs 
might befal her. And now to alienate Queen Elizabeth 
wholly from her, it was whiſper'd in her Ears, that 
Allen in behalf of the Romiſb Churchmen in England, 

Irg/efield for the Laiety, and the Biſhop of Roſs for the 


Queen 
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ueen of Scots, had, with unanimous Conſent, reſoly'd, 


Spain, * That Queen Elizabeth ſhould be depriv'd of 
her Crown, the King of “ots diſinherited of the 


TW Kingdom of England, as being both of them noto- 


« rious Hereticks; and the Queen of Scor/and marry d 


and the King of 


& to ſome Engliſu Nobleman: That this Nobleman 


8 * ſhould be elected King of England by the 8 Ca- 
e Op: 


« tholicks, and the Election confirm'd by th 

« That his Children by the Queen of Scotland, ſhould 
« be proclaim'd lawful Succeſſors to the Crown.” And 
all this was taken upon the ſole Credit of one Hart, 
a Prieſt. But who this Engliſoman was, Secretary Wal. 


of th 
to his 
At1 
Bill ag 
mons, 
Law, 
cruel, 
quence 
his Re 
fore'th 
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again 
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fingham inquir'd with all imaginable Diligence, but 

52 15914 devs find out; but — ſuſpected him to ee 
be Henry Howard the Duke of Norfolk's Brother, who ent tc 

was a Batchelor, a Man of noble Blood, a furious Ca- Book 
tholick, and therefore in very great Credit and Repute re) 
among the Papiſts. 4 Hereſy 
Several Emi- In this Year the traiterous Earl of Meſtmoreland lim to 
nent Perions ended his Life in Obſcurity, in a miſerable Exile. In Opport 
die. England dy'd the famous Lawyer Plouden. In France the Qu 
the Duke of Anjou dy'd of a Sickneſs, contracted of Being © 
Grief. And in Holland, William Prince of Orange was WW ame“ 
treacherouſly ſhot with three Bullets by Baſſbaxar a civing 
Burgundian, | and, 1n 
| N of Hea 
An. 148 8 Elizabeth was very much troubled for the Place. 
* 1 ah Death of the Duke of Anjou, and the Prince of Orange, ing of | 
Queen Elixa. and ſent an Embaſſador into France, to let the King un- fully reſe 
beth ſends to derſtand how heavily ſhe took the Duke of Anjou's ASA 
the King of Death; and withal to put him in mind, what a fad In th 


France, 


Condition the Nether/anders were now in, and how for- 
midable the growing Power of the Spaniard was; for . bas 


all the Princes in Iraſy were at his beck; the Pope whol- „ Peers 

ly addicted to him; the Cardinals were, in a manner, « ria'd 
his Vaſſals, and the ableſt Perſons for War and Peace, . Enqui 
his Penfioners ; and that the Houſe of Auſtria, did, as it I 

were, attend upon his Service: His Wealth and the e 
Strength alſo were ſo much encreas'd both by Sea and IF « that 3 
Land, fince his late Addition of Eaſt India and Por- Wu and f 
tugal, that he was become far more powerful and for- F tempt 
midable than ever his Father Charles V. was; and that FF Crum 
if he ſhould once reduce the Netherlands under his ew La 

Power, there was nothing to hinder, but that the rel (ueen's 
8 Vor 
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of the Princes of . Chriſtendom, muſt of Neceſſity ſtoop 28 Eliz. 


o his Greatneſs, unleſs it were timely prevented. 
At this Time a Parliament was call'd; 
Bill againſt the Jeſuits was read in the Houſe of Com- wen. 


mons, ' William Parry a Welſbman, and Doctor of che Terk, 


Law, ſingly ſtood up and exclaim'd againſt it, as 
cruel, bloody,” deſperate, and of pernicious Conſe- 
quence to the Engliſb Nation. Being defir'd to ſhew 
his Reaſons, he obſtinately refus'd, unleſs it were be- 
ſore the Queen's Council; whereupon he was commit- 
ted to the Gate-hanſe; but, — 4 his Submiſſion, was 
gain admitted into the Houſe, Shortly after, he was 
accus'd by one Nevi / to have been engag'd in a Deſign 
torake away the Queen's Life, which at firſt he con- 
fdently deny'd; but being confronted by Nevil, and 
ent to the Tower, he confeſs'd; that the reading a 
Book, writ by one Allen againſt the Juſtice of B-itain, 
in which he taught, that Princes excommunicated for 
Hereſy, might be depriv'd of Life, had encourag'd 
him to attempt the Queen's Life. But tho he had had 
Opportunities to effect it, yet the bright Majeſty of 
the Queen's Preſence quite aw'd and difarm'd him. 
Being call'd to the Bar at Veſtminſter, he confeſs'd the 
lame, and receiy'd Sentence of Death: Upon the re- 
ceiving which, he cry'd out, My Blood he among ft you ! 
and, in a Rage, cited the Queen to the Judgment. Seat 
of Heaven, Five Days after, he was executed in the 
Palace- Yard at Weſtminſter, where he made a vain boaſt- 
ing of his Fidelity to the Queen, ſaying, He was never 
fully reſolv'd in his Mind to tale away ber Life; but notſo 
much as in one Word, commended himſelf to God. 


In this Parliament the Aſſociation, formerly men- The Aﬀecia: 
== 


ton'd, was approv d and enacted in this Form, © Tha 
* 24 or more, of the Queen's Privy- Council, and 
Peers of the Realm, ſhould be lefted and autho- 
*riz'd, under the Great Seal of England, to make 
* Enquiry after all ſuch as ſhould invade the King- 
* dom, raiſe Rebellion, or attempt to hurt or NE 
the Queen's Perſon, for, or by whomſoever employ'd, 
* that might lay Claim to he Crown of England 


and that he, for whom or by whom they ſhould at- 
* tempt the ſame, ſhould be utterly uncapable of the 
* Crown of England, and proſecuted to Death, gc. 
New Laws alſo were made for the Preſervation of the 
(Queen's Perſon againſt all Jeſuits, and Popiſh * 

. E was 


Vor. II 


and when a Sixth Parlia- 
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Pope Pius V. x 
the French 


and therefore ſent the Earl of Derby to him, to inveſt him 


with the Robesand Ornaments thereof with great Pomp 


and Solemnity, and to procure a League amongſt the 
Proteſtants for the mutual Defence of Religion; and 


to that Purpoſe ſent Sir Thomas Boaley to the King of 


Denmark, the Elector Palatine, the Dukes of Saxony, 


 Wirtemburg, Brunſwick, Lanemburgh, Marqueſs of Bra 


in — 


denburgh, and Landgra ve of Heſſe. And leſt any Day 
yer ſhould break in upon Exglaud from Scotland, ſhe 
ent Sir Edward Wootton, to let the King know, hoy ac- 
ceptable his Kindneſs was towards her, which he had 
of late declar'd, and to invite him to a League of mu- 
tual Offence and Defence, by ſhewing him the Dan 
gers which now threaten'd. the Proteſtant Religion; 
and recommended to him the K. of Denmark's Daughter 
in Marriage. The King was very inclinable to the 
Subſtance of the League; but the Negotiation was 
interrupted by the Death of Francis Ryſel, who was 
ſlain in a Tumult of the Scots. The Eugliſb chargd 
his Death upon the Earl of Arran and the Lord Fe. 
niburſt: Whereupon, at the Queen's Complaint, they 
were confin'd. einn 

Queen Elizabeth, to render the Treaty more ſecute, 
gave Leave to the Scotch Lords, who were Exiles in 
England, to return ſecretly into Scotland, ſupplying 
them with Money to ſuppreſs the Earl of Arran. The 
exil'd Lords, upon their entring Sorland, ſet forth 4 
Proclamation, commanding all Men, in the _ 
Name, to lend their helping Hand for Defence of the 
Truth of the Goſpel, for reſcuing the King from cot 
rupt Counſellors, and for maintaining Amity with the 
E»g/iſh ; ſo that they were ſoon join'd with about $000 
Men. Arran, who by the King's Command had kept 
himſelf confin'd at Teil, hearing hereof, poſted to 
the King, and made Preparation for Defence of the 
Town; but before he could ſufficiently provide, the 
Enemies were ready to ſcale the Walls. He knowing 


that his Head only was aim'd at, withdrew himfelt 
M ſecretly, 


Queen Elizabeth being ſenſible that the Guiſes had 
endeavours entred into a dangerous n againſt the Prote. 
I 
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ſecretly, with but one Man, over the Bridge. 
retir'd to the King in the Caſtle. The 
ly ſeized on the Market-Place, and made ready to attack 
e Caſtle. The King ſent Gray to demand the Rea- 
ſon of their coming: They an{wer'd, To ſubmit them- 
ſelves, and moſt kumbly to kiſs the King's Hand. The 
King offer'd them the Reſtitution of all their Lands 
and Goods, if they would depart quietly. They ſent 
back word, that they little yalued their Goods and 
Lands in compariſon of the King's. Favour, aud be- 
ſought him, that they might be admitted to his Pre- 
ſence. The King conſented upon theſe Conditions, 
That they ſhould attempt nothing againſt his Perſon, or the 
Life of ſuch as be ſhould name; nor ſeek to alter any thing 
in the Government, They proteſted they were ready to 
facrifice their Lives for the King's Safety ; and that as 
to Alteration of the Government, they never had ſo 
much as a Thought ; only they requeſted to have their 
Adverſaries and the Forts of the Kingdom put into 
their Hands. As length they were admitted; and the 
Earls of Montroſs, Crawford, and others, were deliver'd 
into their Hands, and themſelves were pardon'd, and 
pronounc'd good Subjects. Hamilton was made Go- 
vernour of Dunbritton; Plumes of Edinburgh Caſtle; 
Aueus off Tontallon Caſtle; Marr of Sterling Caſtle 
and Glames Captain of the King's Guards. Then 
Proſcriptions and Outlawries ſince the King's Inaugu- 
ration againſt all Perſons, except ſome few, were taken 
of, and the Treaty of a League with Queen Elizabeth 
was unanimouſly agreed upon, and Commiſſioners were 
nominated for that Purpoſe. _ | 
This Year there were likewiſe grea 
Ireland, Firſt by 


try with Fire and Sword. But theſe were ſoon brought 
to ſubmit themſelves, by John Bingham's driving away 
their Cattle; ſo that they were almoſt ſtarv'd. But 
the Diſturbances were not yet at an End: For the 
Governour hearing that 2000 Iſlanders were landed 
and coming into Connaught, he drew up his Men to give 
them Battle ; and _— upon them, who were jJoin'd 
with others of the Rebels, kill'd 3000 3 among whom 
were the Sons of James Mac-Connel, and the bur. who 
were the Authors of this Rebellion; by which Victory 
the Name of the principal Lord in Connaught was ex- 

Ee 2 tinct, 


rds preſent .. 


t Diſturbances in Several Re2 
the Burks ; then by the Clan Gibbons, bellions in 
the Clan- Donels, and the Joyce, who araſs'd the Coun- 744. K 
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An. 1385. tint, and the Attempts of the I/landers abſolutely 
On on] ſuppre ſs d. | | 
The States In the mean time the States in the Netherlands were 
of Hllond in great Diſtreſs; ſo that they had a ſolemn Conſulta- 
Queen tion, whether they ſhould fly for Protection to the 
Queen of England, or King of France ; and by the 
over Perſuaſions of the French Embaſſador, they had 
firſt Recourſe to the King of France; and afterwards, 
being neglected by him, to Queen Elizaberh. It was 
debated in England, whether the Queen ſhould aſſiſt 
them or not, and carry'd in the Negative ; but while 
theſe Things were debating, the Spaniards, who had 
befieg'd Antwerp, bad it ſurrendred to them. Queen 
Elixabeih upon this, ſeriouſly conſidering the Conſe- 
quences, partly from fear of the Growth of the Ki 
of Spain's Power, and partly from Conimiſeration > 
the diſtreſs'd Condition of the Proteſtants, at laſt re. 
ſolv'd to take them into her Protection, and to aſſiſt 
them with 1000 Horſe and 53000 Foot, under the Com- 
mand of an experienc'd General duving the War, up. 
on condition they ſhould deliver into her Poſſeſſion the 
Town of Fuſpint, the Caſtle of Rambins. and the Iſle 
of Brll, for Security of Payment of all Charges. 
Tbe Queen being ſenſible, that by this ſhe ſhould 
highly provoke the King of Spain, judg'd it beſt to di- 
vert his Anger to diſtant Regions; and therefore ſent 
Sir Francis out Sir Lrancis Drake with a Fleet of 21 Ships, and 
—— 2000 Mariners and Voluntiers, to the W:/t-Indie:, 
America. "Theſe firſt ſurpriz'd the Town of St. Jago, and ſail d 
| from thence to St. Domingo; where, having 25000 
Crowns given them not to burn the Town, they went and 
took Carthagena, which they held for ſeven Weeks, till 
the Spaniards paid them 110,000 Crowns for the Re- 
demption of it. Then the Calenture growing hot, he 
return'd Home; and paſling by Virginia, where Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigb had planted a Colony, he brought Home 
with him Ralph Lane, who was the firſt that brought 
Tobacco into England,” which the Indians us'd to take 
ainſt Crudities in the Stomach. Befides the afore- 
ſaid Money and other Booty, Drake brought with him 
'240 great Cannon of Braſs and Iron. He loſt in the 
Expedition about 500 Men, the greateſt part of which 
dy'd of Calentures. In the mean time, one Captain 
Davis, with two Ships fitted out at the Charge of ſe- 
veral Citizens of London, found out a Way to 1 
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Eaſt Indies by the Northern Parts of America, under 28 Eliz. 
the Frigid Zone. | | N 


The latter End of the laſt Lear, the Earl of Leicgſter, An. 1586. 
fr'd with an ambitious Deſire of Command and Glo 
ry, defir'd to be ſent Commander of the Queen's r — of 
Forces in Holland; and having obtain'd that Favour, made Gene- 
being attended with many noble Perſons and 500 Gen- ral in the . 
tlemen, landed at Huſbing, where he Was nobly enter- 
tain d; and coming to the Hague, was by 2 States 
made Governour and Captain- General of Holland, Zea- 
land, and the Confederate Provinces. Theſe Com- 
mands and Honours ſo elevated him, that he began am- 
bitiouſly to aſſume the Port and Behaviour of a real 
King. Queen Eliabeth, who at his going away bad, \ 
laid on him her Command, that he ſhould not ſo much. 
as think of any thing which would not ſtand with her 
Honour, when ſhe heard of theſe Proceedings, imme- 
diately wrote to him, That ſhe admir'd how a Man, 
whom ſhe had rais'd out of the Duſt, ſhould ſo con- 
gout violate her Commands; charging him, 
upon his Allegiance, ſtrictly to obſerve the Injunctions 
ſhe had ſent him by her Vice-Chamberlain Heneage, 

In another Letter to the States, ſhe thus expoſtulated 
with them, That they had, to her Diſgrace, and 
« without her Knowledge, conferr'd the abſalute Go- 
« yernment of the United Provinces upon Leiceſter her 
« Subject, when ſhe had abſolutely refus'd it herſelf, 
« and, by a publick Manifeſto, declar'd to the whole 
„World, that ſhe intended to relieve and ſuccour her 
« Neighbour in Diſtreſs, and not to take upon her the 
« Sovereignty over them, She admoniſhed them 
therefore to turn Leiceſter out of that abſolute Au- 
* thority, whoſe Commiſſion ſhe had limited; not 
that ſhe thought their Cauſe unworthy to be favour'd 
« and aſſiſted, but to provide for and ſecure her own 
Honour.“ The States wrote back to her, begging 
her Pardon, but acquainting her, That that Honour 
* was neceſſary to be conferr'd upon ſome one Perſon, 
* to avoid Troubles and Difſentians 5 and that to re- 
* voke the Authority granted, would plunge the Ne- 
* therlands into extreme Dangers.” With theſe Let- 
ters of the States, and ſome ſorrowful Lines of Lei- 


ceſter's for what had paſs'd, the Queen's Diſpleaſure by 
E e 3 PR eſter 
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An. 1586. Leiceſter, in the mean time, received all the Contribu- that | 
[ tions of the Provinces, made military Laws, and went whicl 
ay — about to impoſe new Duties upon Merchandize, b ceſter 
in we Nerher - , . » of 

lands, which he procur'd himſelf great Hatred among the rewal 
People. The firſt Service he went upon was, to re- abanc 
lieve Grave, beſieg = Count Mansfield: ' Thither he and 1 


ſent Count Hoben lo General Norris; but notwith. far ac 
ſtanding what they could do, the Town at length was Place 
taken. Soon after this the Prince of Parma took Venlo. Garr! 
In the mean time the Lord Willousbby intercepted a quart 
Convoy of the Enemies Proviſion, whilſt, in other Parts, was re 


Philip Sidney, and Grave Maurice, Son to the Prince of plain 
Orange, ſurpriz d Axel. The Prince of Parma, after 1 wer 
the taking of Venlo, laid Siege to Berck, garriſon'd 
with 1200 Eugliſo, and Leiceſter haſten'd thither to raiſe & of 1 
the Siege; but finding it not practicable, he belieg'd 5 
Does urg, which was ſurrendred to him before the Di 
Prince of Parma could come to relieve it: But that Rei 
Prince fearing Zutphen was in Danger, order'd Provifions Ergla 
to be ſent thither; which the Spaniards carrying in a came, 
Fog, were met by the Exgliſo, who defeated a Prop ment 

ff their Horſe, ſlew their Leader, and many of them; ſame 
Death of Sir ut in the Skirmiſh Sir Philip Sidney was loſt, the Glory reſerv 
P/ilip Sidney, of the Engliſb Nation, who having had his Horſe ſhot nours 
under him, while he was mounting another, receiv'd a from t 
Shot in his rige, of which Wound he dy'd 25 Days their 1 

after, in the Flower of his Age, ufing chele his laſt land. 

Words to thoſe who attended him, Govern your Will At 
and Afﬀefion by the Will and Word of your Creator; In me the P 
HisCharaRer bebo!d the End of this World and all ts Vnities. He was Earl c 
a Perfon who had all the Qualifications and Accom- I * full 
pliſhments of a Man, a Gentleman, 4 Scholar, 4 « he 
Soldier, and a Chriſtian. His Uncle L-ice/ter, at his „Las 
— Return into England, made a ſplendid Funeral for him, . wit! 
— aſt or the military Faſhion, at St. Pauls Church. James mie 
Ring of Scotland made his Epitaph, and both the Uni- *edt 
verſities diſplay'd the utmoſt of their Wit and Parts Inte 
in celebrating his Memory. nag ©: 
7 1icefter at- Leiceſter,” after this, tho very much concern'd for the the Q 
e Lols of his Nephew, vigorouſly aſſaulted the Sconces Qui 
N near Zutphen, and the better to force the Town, took I Exgla, 
the Iſland in the River, and in it the principal Fort. chat! 
Then attacking the leſſer Fort, he took it by the 
Valour of Edward Stayley, who catching hold of a Spani- and L 
ard's Pike, wherewith he charg'd him, held it ſo fl dition 
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that by the ſame he was drawn up into the Sconce, at 29 Eliz. 
which the Spaniards being terrified, quitted it. Lei. 
eaten Knighted Stanley for his Valour, and very nobly 
rewarded him, The Night following, the Spaniards 
abandon'd the great Sconce, with all the Munition, 
and retir d into Zutpben. And now the Seaſon being 
far advanc'd Leiceſter would not Jay formal Siege to the 
Place ; but thinking it ſufficiently block'd up by the 
Garrifons in the _— ſurrounding it, after he had 
quarter'd his Men, return'd to the Hague: Where he 
was receiv'd by the States with theſe expoſtulatory Com- The States 
plaints, That the Numbers of the Z»g/i/5 Supplies Complaints 
were not compleat 5 That foreign Soldiers were Sint him. 
* levied without their Conſent; That the Privileges 
of the United Provinces were diſregarded, and new 
Projects for Contributions invented; for all which 
« Diſorders they defir'd him to provide ſome preſent 
Remedy. And now he defigning to go over to 
England, gave them fair Words, But when the Day 
came, that he was to depart, he intruſted the Govern- 
ment of the Provinces to the Council of State; and the 
lame Day privately made another Act of Reęſtriction, 
reſerving to himſelf all the Authority over the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, Cities, and Forts; He alſo took 
from the Council of State and Prefidents of Provinces, 
their wonted Juriſdiction, and fo ſail'd over into Eng- 
land. i 
At Home, Queen Elizabeth was very active for, 
the Prefer of the Proteſtant Religion; and the — 
Earl of Arundel, who had been Priſoner in the Tower — 
a full Year, was accus'd in the Star- Chamber, That i 
he had reliev'd. ſeveral Prieſts, contrary to the 
„Laws; That he held Correſpondence by Letters 
“ with Alen and Parſons the Jeſuit, the Queen's Ene- 
mies; That he had publickly, in Writing, queſtion- 
« ed the Juſtice of the Kingdom; and that he had 
* Intentions of departing the ſame without Licence. 
He was fin'd 10,000 Pounds, and impriſon'd during 
the Queen's Pleaſure. | 
Queen Elizaberh being no leſs intent upon uniting A League 
England and Scotland under one intire F riendſhip, to cee, Eng- 
that End ſent an Embaſſador into Scotland, to — 
make Propoſals to the King for a League Offenſi ve 
and Defenſive. The King at firſt requir'd ſome Ad- 
ditions, and the French Embaſſador oppos'd the Whole; 
E e 4 but 
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An. 1586. but at laſt the King ee vv" it. And in Guy 


following Commiſſioners on both ſides met at Þe»:.;c; 
and it was concluded, under the Name of The - League 
of firif Amity, | B11ck 

The Queen of Scot/and, who had languiſh'd under 
the Miſeries of eighteen Years Confinement, was now, 


Haag, when all things ſeem'd in a peaceable Condition, by 


an unexpected Accident, brought to the laſt Act of 
her fatal Tragedy; and this was the Diſcovery of a 
dangerous Conſpiracy againſt the Queen and Nation, 
This Plot took its Ori ginal from one John Savage, a 
Man ready tor any Undertaking, who had, by the 
Arguments and Perſuaſions of one Gilbert, a Doctor of 
Divinity, beeninduc'd to believe, that it was a merito: 
rious Act to take away the Lives of Princes excommu- 
nicated ; and thereupon vow'd to kill Q. Elizabeth. At 
the ſame time, (in order to lull the Queen and Council 
aſleep) they publiſh'd a Book, wherein they admo- 
niſh'd the Papiſts in England, not to attempt any thing 
againſt their Princeſs, but to fight againſt their Adver. 
faries only with Tears, Prayers, Watching*, and 
Faſtings, the Weapons of Chriſtians. About / it un. 
tide, one Ballard a Seminary-Prieft of Rheims, being ac- 
uainted with Savaze's Vow, and having treated with 
Sreval in France about invading England, came over in 
the Habit of a Soldier, and went by the Name of 
Captain Foſen. He reveal'd the whole Deſign to one 
Anthony Babington, who had been recommended to the 
Queen of Sts by the Bifhop of Glaſgow her Embaſſa- 
dor in France; ſo that between the Queen and him 
there frequently paſs'd Letters in unknown Characters. 
In a ſhort Time Babington had drawn ſeveral other 
Gentlemen, who were zealous for the Popiſh Religion, 
into the Plot, One Pollie alſo infinuated himſelf into 
the Company of theſe Conſpirators, who was thougit 
daily to reveal all their Conſultations to Walſingbam, 
Queen Elizabeth's Secretary, The Confpirators often 
met at Taverns, where they conſulted on the Affair, 
feaſted and drank highly, pleaſing themſelves with 
the Expectations of great Honours, and were arriv'd to 
ſuch a Pitch of Vanity, that the Men who were to be 
the Aſſaſſines, were — to the Life in a Picture, 
wirh Babington in the midſt of them, with theſe In- 
{criptions, Hi mibi ſunt comites, ꝙuos ipſa pericula ducunt; 
and Quorſum hec alio properantibas? This Picture was 
2 5 P Pri- 
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rivately ſhewn to the Queen, but ſhe knew none of 29 Eliz. 
Fir Faces but Barnwell's, who had been often in Court. In — 


One time, when the Queen was walking abroad, ſhe 
elpy'd this Barnwell, and turning to the Captain of the 


Guard, ſaid, Am not I fairly guarded, that ha ve not a Man 


in ny Company that wears a Sword ? For ſo Barnuell bim- 
{elf related to the Conſpirators, and ſhew'd them how 
eaſily ſhe might have been made away at that time, 
if the Conſpirators had been there ready. 


N , now made Babington more uneaſy, than leſt The Plot 


the Promiſe made of foreign Aid ſhould not be 
form'd. Therefore to make ſure of it, he reſolv'd to 
go over himſelf to France, and attempted to procure 


himſelf a Licence to travel, which Vaſſingham promis'd, 


but delay'd-from time to time, till he had tifted out 


the whole Plot; which he did chiefly by the Diſcovery 


of Gilbert Giffard, a Prieſt, who was ſent about this 
time into England by the Engliſb Fugitives under the 
feigned Name of Lu/on, to put Babington in mind of 
his Vow, and privately to lurk here as a Meſſenger, 
and convey Letters between them and the,Queen of 
Scots, But Gifford, whether prick'd in Conſcience, or 
corrupted with Money, or terrified with Fear, had be- 
fore come to Wal ſingbam privately, inform'd him what 
he was, and for what ſent into England, offering him 
his beſt Service, in love to his Prince and Country, 
and promis'd to impart unto him all the Letters he 
ſnould receive either from the Fugitives, or from the 
Queen of Scotland. Muſſingham entertain'd him kindly, 
ſent him into Staffordfsire, and wrote to Power, that he 
ſhould connive at corrupting one of his Men by Gifford. 
Powlet would not conſent to that, but permitted him 
to corrupt a Brewer hard by, who, for ſome Pieces of 
Money, undertook to put in. the Letters, and receive 
Anſwers of them, through an hole in'the Wall, which 
was ſtopp'd with a looſe Stone; which Letters forth- 
with came to Valſingbams Hands, by Meſſengers ap- 
pointed to lie ready on purpoſe to carry them. Walſmgham 
open d them, copied them out, got them decypher'd, 
and ſeal'd up ſo curiouſly, that it could not be perceiv d 
they had been opened, and then ſent them to the 
Parties to whom they were directed. 


* diſcover d- 


As ſoon as Queen Elizabeth underſtood that ſo dread- Wilfnghaw's 
ful a Storm hung over her Head, ſhe gave Command, Semen. 


for the timely ſuppreſſing of the Conſpiracy, that 2 
. e ar 
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An.1586, lard ſhould be apprehended forthwith : Accordingly 
be was ſei⸗'d in Babingron's Houſe the very Moment he 
was ready to ſet forward on his Journey to France, 
The apprehending of Ballard made Babington very un- 
eaſy, fearing the Plot was diſcover'd , he therefore ad- 


visd with one Titchlurn what was beſt to be done. 
Titchburn's Advice was, that the 
forthwith diſperſe themſelves, and ly. But Babington 
thought it beſt to ſend Savage and Charnock preſently to 
aſſaſſinate the Queen: But his Mind foon alter'd, and 
he apply'd himſelf to Walſmzbam by Letters, for his 
Licence to travel into France, under Pretence of diſ- 
covering the Practices of the Exgliſb and Scotch Fugitives 
there, and follicited the Delivery of Ballard, a, he 
faid, would be of ſpecial Uſe and Service to him in the 
Affair. Wal ſincbam put him off with fair Promiſes 
from Day to Day, and laid the Blame of Ballard's 
Apprehenfion upon one Vonng, a ſubtle Diſcoverer of 
Papiſts, and upon the Purſuivants, and adviſed him to 
beware of that fort of Men: He alſo perſuaded him to 
lodge in his Houſe at London till the Queen had fign'd 
his Licence, that there might no Suſpicion ariſe of 
him among the Fugitives when he ſhould come into 
France, _—_ account of his frequent coming to his 
_ Houſe. In the mean time, Walſmgham gave Orders to 
his Man Scdamore, to have a watchful Eye upon him, 
and keep him Company in all Places, under Pretence 
of ſecuring him from Purſuivants.  _ 

Thus bad Malſingbam ſpun his Thread alone, with- 
out making the reſt of the Queen's Council acquainted 
with the Affair; and had drawnit out to a longer length, 
but the Queen would not ſuffer him, Le (as ſhe 
ſaid) by not preventing the Danger while ſhe might, foe 
ſhould rather ſeem to tempt God than truft Providence, Mal. 
ſiugbam therefore ſent a Note to his man Scudamore to ob- 
ferve Babington more ſtrictly. This Note being deli ver'd 
to him, when Babinzton was fitting next to him, he had 
the 1 of reading it along with him; where- 
| _ eg. y whole Plot was di ſcover'd, the next 

Night, when he and Scudamore, and one or two of 
Walſmebam's Men, had ſupp'd plentifully at a Tavern, 
Babington riſing from the Board, as if he intended to pay 
his Reckoning, leaving his Cloak and Sword behind 


The Conſpi. him, made all the haſte he could to Weftminſfter, where 
"ras f. he, Gage, and Charnock each changing Cloaths, they fled 


into 


irators ſhould 


French 
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into St. John's Wood, near the City, where alſo Barn- 29 Eliz. 
well and Dun conceal'd themſelves. Immediately upon 
this, they were all publickly proclaim'd Traitors all Are pro- 
over England, which drove them into Woods and pri. au d Tra- 
vate Receſſes. They ſhav'd Babington's Head, and 
dawb'd his Face with the Rind of green Walnuts; and 
having lurk'd up and down till they were half ſtarv'd, 

repair'd to the Seat of the Bellamies near Harrow 
on the Hill, where they lay conceal'd in Country Habits 
in Barns. But after ten s, they were apprehended And are ap; 
and brought to Loncon. The reſt of the Confſpiratorsprehended. 
were taken ſoon after, moſt of them about London, 
and ſome in the Country. Many Days were ſpent in 
examining of them, whilſt they betray'd each other 
by their Confeſſions, and diſcover'd the whole Truth 
of the Conſpiracy. | | 

All this while the Queen of Scor/ayd was ſo ſtrictly The Queen 

watch'd by Powler, that ſhe knew nothing of theſe o 
Tranſactions. But as ſoon as the Conſpirators were Papers ſeiz'd 
apprehended, Thomas George was ſent to acquaint her * 
with the whole Affair. And at the ſame time others 
were fent, who, according to Order, ſeiz d upon her 
Secretaries and Servants, and committed them to 
ſeparate Keepers and Places; then they ſeiz d upon her 
Desks, Boxes, c. that had Papers in them, and 
having ſeal'd them up, ſent them to * Elizabeth, 
Then Poulet ſeiz'd —— her Money, left ſhe ſhould 
corrupt any with Bribes, giving his Word for the re- 
ſtoring it again. Her Cabinets being ſearch'd before 
Queen Elizab-:h, there were found many Letters from 
Perſons beyond Sea, alſo Copies of Letters written 
to others, and about 60 Indexes of private Cyphers 
and Characters; alſo Letters from ſome Engliſh Noble- 
men to her, full of Expreſſions of Love and Reſpect. 

Now Gifford having ated his Part thus far, was cin fentts 
ſent away back into France, as if he had been baniſh'd Fame. 
from England ; but before he went, he left with the 
French 1 an indented Paper, with Direction, 


that he ſhould deliver the Letters he receiv'd from the 


Queen of SFotland, ar from the Fugitives in Fance, to 
no other Perſon but him that ſhould ſhew the Counter- 
part, which Counter-part was ſent by him to Secretary 
V alfingham, | 


On 
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An. 158 6. On the 13th of September, ſeven of the Conſpirators 
c, arraign'd, who conteting themſelves Guilty, 
The Con 


_ 


who 
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gr were condemn'd for High Treaſon, viz. Ballard, Babing, 
ton, Savage, Barnwell, 'l uchburn, 1ilney and Abington, 


Two Days after which, ſeven others were arraign'd, 
leaded Nor Guilty, and put themſelves upon 
their Tryal; but were all found guilty by their own 
Confeſſions, and condemn'd. On = 20th of September, 
the firſt ſeven were executed in St. Giles s Fields, with 
great Severity, being cut down alive, and their. Bowels 
taken out betore their Faces, according to the Rigor of 
the Sentence. While Babington was cutting up, he 
cry'd out, Parce mihi, Domine Jeſu. Savage broke the 


Rope, and was cut up alive. The next Day the ſeven 
others were executed at the ſame Place, but with 


more Mercy, the Queen abhorring their being cut 


up alive. 


Ihe Queenof After the Execution of theſe Perſons, Nerve a French. 


Scots Secre 


from the 


= aut. man, and Curle a Scotchman, Sectetaries to the Queen of 


Scotland, were examined concerning the Letiers, the 


Cop ies of the Letters, and Cyphers, found in the Cloſet 
of that Princeſs, and they voluntarily acknowledged, 
and ſubſcrib'd to it, That the Letters were of their 


Hand-writing, as they were dictated in French to Nerve, 
Queen's own Mouth, and tranſlated into Eng 
liſb by Curle, and then written in Cyphers. Upon this 
Sir Edward Wootton was ſent to the Kin of France, to 
inform him of the whole Management of the Conſpira- 
cy, and to ſhew him the Copies of the Letters of the 
Queen of Scots and others, atteſted by ſeveral En 


Noblemen, that the French King might be ſatisficd into 


what Dangers Queen Elizabeth had been brought, by 
the Practices of Morgan, Paget, and others in France. 


NDehares con: Juſtice 2 been executed upon the ſe Traitors, 


r the next Conſi 
| 0 


Scots. 


eration was, what ſhould be done 
with the Queen of Scotland. As to this, the Council 


were divided in their Opinions: Some were averſe to 
uſing any rigorous Methods, but only, that ſhe ſhould 
be committed to cloſe Confinement, becauſe ſhe was 
not the Author, but only an Acceſſary to the Treaſon; 


and alſo becauſe ſhe being fickly, was not like to live 
long. Others were of Opinion, that for the Security 
of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe ſhould be put to Death 
according to Law; Leiceſter thought rather by Poiſon, 


and ſent a Divine privately to 7alſingham, to ory 
im 


ra tors 


curity 
Death 
oi ſon, 
atisfy 

him 
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him that it was lawful; but he proteſted againſt it. 29 Elis“ 
Then they differ'd in their Opinion by what Law ſhe ay 
ſhould be proceeded againſt ; whether by the Statute 
of the 25th of Eduard III. or by the late Act of the 
27th of Queen Elizabeth. At length it was carried by 
the Majority for the latter, as being made for this Pur- 
ſe and Occaſion. Whereupon, above 40 of the No- 
ility, and chief Men of the Nation, were appointed 

to be her Judges. | dy 
Theſe Commiſſioners, with a great Number of Law- Commiſſo- 

yers and Attendants, went down to Fotheringay Caſtle —— 

in Northamptonſhire, where the Scotch Queen was a Pri-of Sans, 

foner ;- and on the 12th of Ofober ſent to her ſeveral 

Meſſengers with Letters from Queen Elixabeth, which 

ſhe receiv'd, and read with a ſedate and majeſtick 

Countenance, and reply'd to this Effect, & As to the 

« Queen's Letter, it ſeems ſtrange to me, that the 

« Queen ſhould command me as a Subje& to ſubmit 

« my ſelf to a Tryal. 1 am an abſolute Queen, and 

will do nothing which may be prejudicial either to 

Royal Majeſty, or to other Princes of my Place and 

Rank, or my Son.“ The next Day, ſome that were 

deputed by the Commmiſſioners, came to her with Per- 

jons learned in the Law. The Lord Treaſurer juſtified 

to her their Authority by their Patent and Commiſſion, 

and ſhew'd, that neither her Impriſonment, nor Pre- 

togative of Royal Majeſty, could exempt her from 

anſwering in this Kingdom; adviſing her, with fair 

Words, to hear what ſhould be objected againſt her: 

Otherwiſe, they told her, that by Authority of the 

Law, they both could and would proceed againſt her, 

tho' ſhe was abſent. To this ſhe anſwer' d., That the 

„was no Subject, and would rather die a thouſand 

Deaths, than acknowledge her ſelf a Subject; con- 

* fidering, that by ſuch an Acknowledgment ſhe 

#* ſhould both wrong the Sublimity of Regal Majeſty, 

* and alfo confeſs her ſelf to be bound by all the Laws 

* of England, even in Matters of Religion. Never- 

* theleſs, ſhe was ready to anſwer all Things in a free 

* and full Parliament.” After ſeveral Meſſages had 

paſs'd, and Conferences had been held between her 

and the Deputies of the Commiſſioners, Vice Cham- 

berlain Hatton anſwer' d, You are accus'd (but not 

* condemn'd) to have confſpir'd the Deſtruction of our 

Lady and anointed Queen, You ſay you are a 

Queen: 


- 
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ueen : Be it ſo; however, in ſuch a Crime as this, 
« the royal Dignity itſelf is not exempt from anſwer- 
« ing, neither by the Canon or Civil Law, nor by the 
+ Law of Nations or Nature. If you be innocent, you 
« jnjure your Reputation in avoiding a Trial. You 
& proteſt your ſelt to be innocent, but Queen Elizabeth 
« thinketh otherwiſe, and that not without good 
« Ground, and is heartily ſorry for the ſame. Where. 
« fore, to examine your Innocency, ſhe hath appoint- 


ed Commiſſioners, honourable Perſons, prudent and 
« upright Men, who are ready to hear you according to 


% Equity and Favour, and will rejoice with all their 
* Hearts, if you ſhall clear your ſelf of what you 
„ are charg'd with, Believe me, the Queen herſelf 
& will be tranſported with Joy, who affirmed to me at 
6 my coming from her, that never any thing befel her 
that troubled her more, than that you ſhould be 
e charg'd with ſuch Miſdemeanors. Wherefore, layi 

« afide the fruitleſs Claim of Privilege from your roy 

© Dignity, which now can be of no Uſe to you, a 

« pear to your Trial, and ſhew your Innocency ; leſt, by 
* avoiding Trial, 2 draw upon your ſelf a Suſpicion, 
* and ſtain your Reputation with an eternal Blot and 
« Afperſion.” To which ſhe reply'd, © I refuſe not to 
« anſwer in a full Parliament, before the States of the 
* Realm, provided I may be declar'd the next in Suc- 
& ceſſion; yea, before the Queen and her Council, ſo 
that my Proteſt may be admitted, and I may be ac- 
* knowledg'd the next of Kin to the Queen. To the 
* Judgment of mine Adverſaries, with whom I know 
fence of mine Innocence will fignify nothing, I 
will by no means ſubmit my ſelf.” Hereupon the 

Lord Chancellor.ask'd her, It ſhe would anſwer, if her 
Proteſtation were admitted? I will never (ſaid ſhe) 
ſubmit my ſelf to the late Law mentioned in the Commiſſion. 
Then the Lord Treaſurer concluded: We notwith- 
“ {ſanding will proceed in the Cauſe to morrow ; tho 
you be abſent, and continue refractory.” The next 
Morning ſhe ſent to the Commiſſioners, and at laſt, 
with great ReluQance, ſubmitted to a Trial. 

Upon this the Commiſſioners aſſembled in the Pre- 
ſence Chamber, at the upper End whereof, was placed a 
Chair and Canopy of State for the Queen of England; 
and over againſt that, below, at ſome diſtance, ſtood 
@ Chair for Mary Queen of Scots. On both Sides, by 


* 


the 
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the Walls, fate the Commiſſioners, and the reſt of the 29 Eliz. 


Officers, in proper Places. Into this Aſſembly was ny 
Queen of Scotland, who behav'd her ſelf F 


brought the 

with all Majeſty and Decency ; and Silence being pro. 
claim'd, the Lord Chancellor declar'd to her, that the 
Queen of England had appointed theſe Commiſſioners 
to hear what ſhe had to anſwer to the Crimes laid to 
her Charge; aſſuring her, that nothing could cauſe 
more real Joy to Queen Elizabeth, than to hear that ſhe 
had prov'd her ſelt innocent: Upon this ſhe roſe up, 
and ſaid, That tho ſhe, being an abſo/ute Queen, could not 
be compell"d to appear before theſe Commiſſionersz yet, to ma- 
nifeſt ber Innocency, ſhe did condeſcend to appear. | 
Serjeant Genody open'd every Specialty of the Law 
lately made, againſt which ſhe had taken Exceptions, 
and ſhew'd at large, by the Confeſſion of Babington, by 
the Letters that paſs'd between them, and by the Con- 
feflions of Savage and Ballard, and her Secretaries Narve 
and Curle, that ſhe was privy to their Conſpiracies, 
and did conſent to the Invaſion of England, and the 
Deſtruction of Queen E/ixabeth. To all theſe Parti- 
culars, ſhe anſwer d, That Letters might be counter- 
feited, her Secretaries might be corrupted, and her 
Accuſers, being under Condemnation, might, in hopes 
of Lite, be induc'd to confeſs more than the Truth, 
and peremptarily affirm'd, that ſhe never conſented to 
any Attempts againſt the Queen's Perſon ; and what- 
ever ſhe had done, was to free her ſelf from the Miſe- 
ties of 4 long and unjuſt Impri ſonment. After many 
other Crimes laid to her Charge, and as many Replies, 
ſhe, at the Conclufion, requeſted, that ſhe might be 
heard in a full Parliament, of before the Queen her 
ſelf, and her Council. And riſing up with great Pre- 
ſence of Countenance, ſhe had ſome Conference with 
the Lord Treaſurer, Hatton, Walſmgham, and the Earl 
of Warwick, apart by themſelves, 

Then the Court adjourn'd till the 2 5th of OFober to 
the Star- Chamber at Weſtminſter, When the Commil- 
fioners being there met. Narve and Curle did upon Oath, 
without Hope or Reward, voluntarily, viv4 voce, avaw, 
affirm and juſtifie all and every the Lotters and Copies 
of Letters before produc'd, to be true and real. After 
which, Sentence was pronounc'd- againſt that 
and confirm'd by the Subſcriptions and Seals 


Commiſſioners, and the Reaſon for it given o this 
effect, 


ueen, Sentence 
the — againſt 


448 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
An. 988. effect, That ſince the firſt Day of June, in the 25th 
t Lear of this Reign, divers Matters had been com- 
e paſs'd and imagin'd within the Realm of England, 

by Anthony Babington and others, with the Privity of 

the ſaid Mary, pretending a Title to the Crown of 
«England, to the Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the 

« Lady Elizabeth Queen of England. And alſo that 

e the aforeſaid Mary hath herſelf compaſs'd and ima. 

« gin'd divers matters, tending to the Hurt, Death 

4 and Deſtruction of the Queen of England, contrary 

© to the Statute in the Commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified.” 

Tube ſeventh Some few Days after, a Parliament was Folden at 
Parliament. FYeſtminſter, in which the Proſcription of the Lord 
Paget, and many others of the late Conſpirators, was 
confirm'd, and their Goods and Poſſeſſions confiſcated, 

They peri. The Eſtates alſo of the Realm, having approv'd and 


tion the confirm d the Sentence given againſt the Queen of 
Queen Pr Scots, did, with unanimous conſent, preſent a Petition 


| to the Queen, by the Hands of the Lord Chancellor ; 
in which they earneſtly beſought her, That, for the 
Preſervation of Chriſt's true Religion, the Quiet and 
Security of the Realm, the Preſervation of her Maje- 
ſty's Perſon, and the Safety of ' themſelves and their 
Poſterity, the Sentence given againſt 'Mary Queen of 
Sot land, according to Law, might be/publith'd. They 
us'd many Reaſons to induce her, and 2 reſt, 
they call'd to her Remembrance, how fearful the Exam- 
ples of God's Vengeance were upon King Saul for ſpa- 
ring Azag, and ways Ababforſparing the Life of Benbaaad, 
The Queen wi — both of Countenance and 
Speech, anſwered to this purpoſe; „That ſhe was 
« deeply ſenſible of God's miraculous Preſervation of 
her; and, that it was a mighty Satisfaction to her, 
« that after a 28th Lear's Reign, ſhe found the Love 
« of her People the ſame, if not greater than ever, 
© which, if ſhe once loſt, ſhe might be ſaid to breathe, but not 
< to live.” She likewiſe proteſted, that nothing ſo ſenſi- 
bly afflicted her, as that her Life ſhould be aim'd at 
by one of the ſame Sex and Quality, of the ſame Race 
and Blood. After this ſhe proceeded to tell them a 
Secret, That late y, with ker own Eyes, ſhe had ſeen an 
Oath, wherein ſome "bad bound themſelves to hill her within 
4 Month. Let, after all, ſhe deſir'd ſome Time to 
conſider of a Matter of ſuch Importance, concluding, 


That whatever the beſt of Subjefls might expeft from the * 
(4 < & $4 0 
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the ſerious Conſideration of 
to find out a more pleaſing Expedient, whereby 
the Life of the Queen of Scotland might be ſpared, and 


her own Security provided for. After long and ſerious 


Debates, po unanimouſly concurr'd in their former 
Opinion; an 

« Safety (they ſaid) could no way be ſecur'd, as long 
« as the Queen of Scots liv'd, unleſs ſhe would either 
« ſeriouſly repent, and acknowledge her ' Offence 
« or were kept with a cloſer Guard, and ſufficient Se- 
„ cyrity given by Bond and Oath, for her good De- 
meanor; or deliver'd Hoſtages ; or elſe departed the 
Realm. As for her Repentance, they were out of all 
Hopes of it, conſidering, that ſhe had ſo ill requited 


© the Quoon who had ſav'd her Life, and would not 


yet acknowledge her Fault. As for a ſurer Guard, 
« ttricter Cuſtody, Bonds, Oath, and Hoſtages, they 
« efteem'd them as all nothing worth, becauſe if 
the Queen's Life were once taken away, all theſe 
* would preſently vaniſh. And if ſhe ſhould depart 
the Realm, they fear'd leſt ſhe ſhould preſently take 


* up Arms and invade the ſame.” To this Repreſen- The Queen 
ation, the Queen reply'd as follows: And now for Reply, © 


* your Petition ; I detire you for the preſent to content 
* your ſelves with an Anſwer, without Anſwer, Your 
F fudgmen I condemn not, neither do I mittake your 
* Reaſons; but I muſt defire you to excuſe thoſe 
* thoughtful Doubts and Cares which as yet perplex 
F my Mind; and to reſt fatisfied with the Profeſſion 
* of my thankful Eſteem of your Affections, and the 
* Anſwer J have given, if you take it for any Anſwer 
Vat all. If I ſhould fay, I will not do what you re- 
* queſt, I might, perhaps, ſay more than I intend : 
* and if I ſhould fay, I will do it, I might plunge my 
* felf into as bad — as you endeavour 
to preſerve me from: which I am confident, your 
® Wiſdom and Diſcretions would not that I ſhould, if 
2 * conſider the Circumſtances of Place, Time, and 

E2 W715 554 F f a ++ the 


weighty an Affair, ery 
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of Princes, that they might always expef. to receive from 29 
HD | 2 

On the 12th Day after, when ſhe had throughly + 
weigh'd the Matter, ſuffering a Conflict in her Mind 
what to do in ſo important an Aſſair, ſhe ſent to both 
Houſes of Parliament, — them to enter anew into 

0 


that for theſe Reaſons: The Queen's The Parliz: 
ment's An- 
ſwer to the 
Queen: 
Meſlage. 


% 
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An.1586.* the Manner and Conditions of Men.“ After thiyf * holy 


CAN the Parliament was prorogued. lin 
Notice of About the Timekof the Prorogation of the Patliz * ling 
— lene «ment; the Lord Buckbur/t was ſent to the Queen off © ceſts 
—_ Scots, to let her know, that Sentence was pronouncyl © mol: 
. againſt her, and that the fame was approv'd and con anti 
firm'd by Authority of Parliament, as juſt and la 6 all C 


and the Execution thereof inſtantly detir'd by the Par. © her 
liament, out ofa due Regard to Juſtice, Security and Ne. 
ceſſity; and therefore to perſuade her to acknowledge 
her Offences againſt God and the Queen, and to expiate 
them before Death by Repentance ; letting her under. 
ſand, that as long as ſhe Ii v d, the Proteſtant Religin 
Mer Behavi. could not be "ſecure. Hereat ſhe ſeem'd to triumph 
our thereup- with more than uſual Cheerfulneſs, giving Gol 
ne Thanks, and rejoycing in her Heart, that ſhe was taken 
to be an Inſtrument for the re-eſtabliſhing Religion in 
this Iſland. She earneſtly defir'd that ſhe might han 
a Catholick Prieſt allow'd her to direct her Conſcience 
and adminiſter the Sacraments to her; utterly rej, 
ing a Biſhop and a Dean whom they recommended u 
her: And ſharply tax'd the Eg//6 Nation fayin 
The Engliſh have many times put their own Kings to Death; 
no marvel — an F they now ſbew their Cruelty upon 
| who am iſſued from the Blood of their Kings. 

The Sentence The Publication of the Sentence was deferr'd fo 
publig's, ſome time, by the Interceſſion of the French Embaſſade; 
bdiut in the Month of December, thro the earneſt Inſtance 
of ſome Courtiers, it was publickly laim'd all or 
the City of London, and afterwards throughout the 
Realm: In which Proclamation, the Queen folemn| 
proteſted, that this Promulgation of the Sentence, » 
extorted from her againſt her own Inclination by the 
Importunity of the whole Body of the Kingdom. When 
4 the Queen of Scots had News of this Proclamation, ſhe 
| receiv'd it without any Dejection of Mind; and there 
upon wrote to Queen Elizabeth, in very pathetick Terms: 

| Without making any Interceſſion for her Life, ſh 
Her Requeſts pray'd her, That tor the Kindneſs and Favours fd 
E Qeen © lowing, ſhe might be beholden to herſelf, and - 
| « none elſe (for from thoſe zealous Puritans who non 
bare the chief Sway in England, ſhe could expect u 
Good) Firſt, That when her Adverſaries wen 

< plutted and ſatiated with her innocent Blood; h 
Body might be convey'd by her Servants into re 


ter thi b holy Catholick Land to be buried ; ſhe would wil- 


igion in 
ht han 
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" lingly into France, where her Mother 8 Soul reſted 3 
„in Peace: For in Scorland, the Sepulchres of her au- 
u ceſtors were violated, and the hes either de- 
* moliſh'd or profan'd ; and in England, among the 
« antient 8, the common Progenitors of them 
6 all Catholick Rites would be deny'd her. So might 
© her Body at laſt reſt in Peace, Ghich as long on it 
« 1 was Join 2 with the Soul, could never find * 
«of Quiet, Secondly, She defir * ſhe might * 

to Death in private; but in the Sig he of her 
* yants and others, who might give TeRimony of her 
Behaviour, to prevent any Aſperſions of her ,Adver- 
« faries on be emory. Thirdly, That her Servants 
might freely and peaceably depart whither they 

© pleas'd, andenj 1 b * Legacies which ſne had be- 
* queathed them by her Will and Teſtament.“ But 
whether this 45 ever came to the Hands of Queen 
Elizabeth, is uncertain. 

Great Interceſſions were made from many Countries Great Inter - 
in her behalf; and eſpecially from King James her Son ceſlion made 


in Scotland, who omitted fothing that could be ex- 3 
rected from a dutiful Son and à prudent King, But, 
on the other hand, niany of the Scots Nation ſollicited 


the Queen by Letters, to haſten her Execution. The 
King of 8 1 Mane were daily and ly i in- 
terceding, and ts were us'd that migat 
move Queen Elixabeth to . To which ſhe reply d, 


That ſhe was un meaſurably ſorry, that no means could be 


F to ſave the Life of their Queen, and to ſecure ber own. But 


at length theſe Interceſſions not prevailing, 
to mix * 8 1 u = 

ueen, with ſome Warm Go, tell W 
goon, wn for him, to keep the Crown ny ft — 
be was born ; and that, for my part, I deſign to oo oe 
League between ns; 3 which, be break, it 1 be a 
Fault. And when Sir Robert Melvi/, ſeeing het in 4 
Paſſion, requeſted a Reſpite of Execution for 8 Days, 


the reply d, Nor an Hour. 

The Current of the Nation now runnin 
for the Queen of Scot/and's Execution to be be refpied 52587 An.1587. 
by the Interceſſions of her Friends, the French 1 A new Ca 
Hader, L' Aubeſpin, fell from Ar ts to At, oats 
and endeavour'd to fave 7 Pn the Queen of 14 thy 


"which the 
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4 


ealt by ſecret means, with William Stafford, 


An.1487:by raking iway that of Queen Elizabeth; and therefore 
WY he firſt 


— 
- 


of theſe two ways, but wiſh'd that ſuch a Fellow could 


4, Orange. But while the 


à young Gentleman, whote Mother was then of the 
Bed. chamber to the Queen, and his Brother at that time 
Leiger Ambaſſador in France; and afterwards, mote 
plainly and openly, by Trappe his Secretary, who promis d 
Fim. if he would murther the Queen, a vaſt Sum 
of Money, and ſpecial Favour with the Pope, the Duke 
vich all the Catholicks. Stafford refus d 


of Guiſe, and wit 
to undertake it; but recommended one Moody, a reſo. 
Jute, deſperate Fellow, who for Money would under. 
take any thing; and accordingly, brought Trap}: 
to Moody, who was then in Gaol ; and who, upon the 
Offers that Trebfe made him, undertook the Bufineſ, 
Then Stafford being gone aſide, Trappe and Moody fel 
into a Conkiltationol. the maner of doing it. Mo 
Propounded to do it by Poiſon, or by a Bag of Gun. 
—— of 20 Pounds weight, put under the Queen's 

d, and ſecretly fir d. But Trappe approv'd of neither 


be found, as that Burgundian, who ſhot the Prince of 
were conſulting about the 
means of executing this Villainy, Srafford went and de. 
clared it to the 18 Council: Whereupon they 
ſeiz'd on Trappe, who was juſt ready to go to Franc, 
and who, upon Examination, confeſs d the whole Plot 
Upon this, the Embaſſador was ſent for, and acquaint 
ed with every Particular, and Stafford affirm'd it to his 
Face; but he interrupted Stafford, ſaying, that he fil 
Ppropos'd the matter to him. After Stafford was with. 

wn, the Lord Burleigh ſeverely reprov'd the Embaſ 
ſador for being conſcious or acceflary to the Plotting of 
ſo foul a Fact. To which he reply'd, Altho he had 
been acceſſary to it, yet he being an Embaſſador, ought 
not to diſcover the matter to any but his own King. 
To which Burleigh anſwer'd, and admoniſh'd him, to 
have a care how he offended hereafter in that kind, 


*andprovok'd the Clemency of a Queen, who knew how 


to puniſh an ill Embaſſador ; and that altho the Queen 


at this time might ſpare his Puniſhment, yet he was 


not acquitted from the Guilt. 


I; be Enemies of the Queen of Scotland taking Ad- 
—_— vanta 


of this new Conſpiracy, raĩs d many Reports, 


in order to terrify the Mind of Queen Elizabeth, and 
for her own Safety to haſten the other's Death, There 


were 
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were Rumours ſpread, all over | Zug/avd, That the 
$aniſh Fleet was already arriv'd at Milford Haven; 85 
That the Scots had invaded England; That the Dyka 
of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex, with a- trong. Army⸗ 
That the Queen of Kot: was — out of Priſan, and 
had rais d an Army; and other ſuch formidable Ræla- 
tions. The Courtiers, many of them, were continu, 
ally urging the Queen to haſten the Execution, and 
many Preachers al io, with more Bitterneſs than was fit, 
puſh d the Execution forward; and the common People 
too were generally for it. "Theſe Perplexities ſu ſta; 
ger d the 's Mind, that ſhe gave herſelf WF 
over to Solitarineſs, and fate many times melancholy 
and mute, and frequently fighing, mutter'd this to her- 
ſelf, Aut fer, ant feri; 18, Expher bear with ber, an 
ſuite herz and at other times, Ne feriare, fert; that is, 
Inte, that you be not ſiticken. | In this Perplexity, ſhe. Elizabeth 
deliver'd a Writing to Dauiſon ane; of, her Secretaries, figns a War- 
fon'd with her'own Hand, for a Warrant to be draum nt ir the - 
up; and ſeal'd wich the Great Seal. for Execution, the Queen of 
which ſhould lie in a Readineſs if any Commotion Scand. 
ſhould happen; but d him to make no /Per{4 
acquainted with it; and the next Day cauntermar 
that Order. Dauiſon acquainted: her it was already 

drawn, and under the Seal; at which ſhe was ſome- 

thing mov'd; blaming him for being ſo haſty. Hows 

ever, Daviſon acquainted the Council with the whole 

Matter, and perſuaded them, that the Queen had com- 

manded it ſhould be executed: Whereupon, without 

any Delay, Beale ' was ſent down with one or two Exe, 
cutioners, and a Warrant authorizing the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others, to ſee 

the Execution perform'd according to Law; and this 

without any Knowledge of the Queen at all. And tho 

ſhe had, at that very time, told Daviſon, that ſhe 

would take another Courſe with the Queen of Scotland, 

yet he did not for all that, call Beale back. lf. 120 

When the Earls were come to Fotherinzay, they, to- rh Rehavi. 
gether with Sir Amis Powlet and Sir Dre Drury, to whoſt our of the 
Cuſtody ſhe was commited, came unto her, telling her den of 
the Cauſe of their coming, and read the Warrant to her, — — 
admoniſhing her to prepare for Death, for ſhe was to of. | 

die the next Day. To which ſhe, with an undaunted 

Mind and compos'd Countenance, made this Reply : 


* I did not think the * my Siſter would have 
F 


3 « con- 
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An. 7387. U conſented to my Death, who am not ſubject to you 
“ Law and Juriſdiction: but ſeeing her Pleaſure is fo, 


Death ſhall be te me moſt welcome: Neither is 
& that Soul worthy — — everlaſting Joys Abort, 
* whoſe Body cannot endure one Stroke of the Execu- 
he defir'd, ſhe might have Conference 


454 


A rioner. ” 
with her Almoner, her or, and Melvin the 
Maſter of her Houſehold. For her Confeſſor, it was 
flatly deny'd her, and the Earls recommended to her 
the Biſhop or the Dean of Pererborougb, whom ſhe te. 
faſfing, the Earl of Tut, in Warmth, faid 5 Your Life vil 
be the Death of our Religion ; and, on the contrary, your Death 
will be the Life of it, When the Earls were departed 
from her, ſhe commanded Supper to be haſtened, that 
=. wit the — diſpoſe — her Concernments, 
temperately, as manner was, and 
| — End of 22 ſhe drank to all her Ser. 
vants, who pledg'd her in order ow their Knees, 
ingling Tears with their Wine, and begging Pardon 
for the negle& of their Duty; as ſhe alſo, in like nar. 
ner, did of them. | After ſhe had ſupp'd, ſhe perusd 
her Will, read over the Inventory of her Goods and 
ewels, and wrote down the Names of thoſe to whom 
e Ir every Particular. To ſome ſhe diftri 
buted Money with her own Hand. To her Confeſſo 
ſhe wrote a T that he would make Interceflia 
to God for her in his Prayers. She wrote alſo Letten 
of Recommendation for her Servants to the French King 
— — . _ wee uſual Time, ſhe * 
to Bed, t ſome Hours, en waking, ſſ 
reſt of the Night in Prayers. Ar 
The fatal Day being now come, which was the $th 
of February, ſhe dreſs'd herſelf in as much State as ſhe 
us'd to do Feſtival Days: and calling her Set. 
vants together, ſhe ordered her Will to be read, defir- 
ing them to take their Legacies in good part, in that 
her Ability would not permit her to do more. Then 
entring into her Oratory, with Sighs, Groans, and 
Prayers, ſhe begg'd God's Divine Grace and Favour, 
till ſuch time Thomas Andrews, Sheriff of the County, 
2 - = a aura” — TT Was ns ; to 2 
e y'd, So am I likewiſe. ſently came fort 
— — "a, with a majeſtical * — — a chearful 
ton, Look, modeſtly attir'd; her Head cover'd with 3 
Linen Veil, hanging down to the Ground ; her — 
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hanging at her Girdle, and a Crucifix in her Hand. 
in the Porch ſhe was receiv'd by the Earls and other 
Noblemen, where Melvin her Servant, falling upon 
his Knees, with Tears bewail'd his hard Hap, that he 
was to be the Meſſenger of the melancholy Tidings 
into Scotland, of the unhap y Fate of his ady and 
Miſtreſs. She comforted him thus; Lament not, 
« but rather rejoice ; thou ſhalt by- and- by ſee Mary 
« Stuart freed from all her Cares. Tell them, that 
« die conſtant in my Religion, and firm in my Af- 
« fection towards Sc and France, God forgive 
« them who bave thirſted after my Blood, as 
« do after the Fountain. Thou, O God! who art 
« Truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt the inward 
« Trang ts of my Heart, knoweſt, how greatly I have 
« defired, that the Kingdoms of Eng/and and Scotland 
might be united into one! Commend me to my Son, 
« and aſſure him, I have done nothing that may be 
« gs to the Kingdom of Scotland. Admoniſh 
« him, that he hold in Amity with the Queen of 
England; and ſee that thou do him faithful Service. 
The Tears trickling down from her Cheeks, ſhe ſe- 
_ Times bid Melvin farewel, who wept as faft as 

e. 

Then turning to the Earls, ſhe deſir d of them, that 
ber Servants might be civilly dealt with, and might 
enjoy the Legacies ſhe had bequeathed them; that 
— might ſtand by her at her Death, and be ſent 
back into their own Country with Letters of Safe Con- 
duct. The former Requeſts were granted; but the 
Earl of Kent fearing ſome Superſtition, ſeem'd ſome- 
thing unwilling to grant her Servants to be 12 5 
upon which the Queen ſaid, © Fear it not; theſe harm- 
« leſs Souls only defire to take their lat Farewel of 
me. I know my Sifter Elizabeth would not have de- 
« ny'd me ſo ſmall a Matter, that my Women ſhould 
« be then preſent, were it but for the Honour of the 
« Female At length it was ed, that thoſe 
of her Servants ſhe ſhould name, d be permitted 
to be preſent. She nam'd Melvin, Burgoin her Phyſi- 
cian, her Apothecary, her Surgeon, two Waiting-wo- 
men, and others; of whom Melvin bare up her Train. 


Then the Earls, the Sheriff, and Attendants, going, 
Her Behavi- 


before her, ſhe walk'd to the Scaffold, which was built 
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at the upper End of the Hall, on which was plac'd a . 
* IN —— 
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387. Chair, a Cuſhion, and a Block, all cover'd with black 
ö Cloth. She being ſeated, and Silence commanded, the 
Warrant was read. Then the Dean of Peterborough be. 
a long Speech to her, touching the Condition of 
= Life, paſt, preſent, and to come; in the midſt of 
which ſhe once or twice interrupted him, defiring him, 
Not to trouble himſelf, proteſting, that foe was firmly fix d 
and reſolv d in the ancient Roman Catholick Religion, and 
for it was ready to ſhed her Blood, When he earneſtly 
ſuaded her to true Repentance, and to put her 
whole Truſt in Chriſt, ſhe anſwer'd, That in that Re. 
ligion ſhe was both born and bred, and was now ready iq 
die. When the Earls told her, they would pray for 
her, ſhe reply'd, That foe would give them bearty Thani; 
if they would pray with ber; but (ſaid ſhe) to join in 
Prayer with you, who are of another Profeſſion, would be in 
me à heinous Sin. Then they appointed the Dean to 
pray, with whom while the Multitude who ſtood round 
were praying, ſhe fell down upon her Knees ; and hold. 
ing the Crucifix before her in her Hands, pray'd in 
Latin with her Servants out of the Office of the Bleed 
Nrn. | 
| "After the Dean had made an end of praying, ſhe, 
in the Eg//b Tongue, recommended the Church, her 
Son, and Queen Elizabeth to God, beſeeching him to 
turn away his Wrath from this Iſland; and profeſſing, 
that ſhe repos'd her Hope of Salvation in the Blood ot 
Chriſt, (lifting up the Cruci fix) ſhe call'd upon the ce- 
leſtial Choir of Saints to make Interceſſion to Him for 
her: She forgave all her Enemies, and kiſſing the Cru- 
cifix, and figning herſelf with the Croſs, ſhe ſaid, 4 
thy Arms, O Chriſt ! were ſpread out upon the Croſs, ſo ri 
ceive me with the ſlretched-out Arms of thy Mercy, and for- 
give my Sins! Then beginning to diſrobe herſelf, the 
Executioners offer'd her their Help ; but ſhe put them 
back, ſaying, She was not accuſtomed to be ſerv'd by ſuch 
Grooms.. Then the Executioner ask'd her Forgive- 
neſs, which ſhe granted him. And when her Waiting- 
women had taken off her upper Garments, with weep- 


ing Eyes, ſhe kiſs'd them, and figning them with the 
Sign of the Croſs, with a chearful Countenance, ſhe 
bad them forbear their Womaniſh Lamentations ; for 
nom ſhe ſhould reſt from all her Sirrows. In like manner 
turning to her Men. Servants, who alſo wept, ſhe fign'd 
them likewiſe with the Sign of the Croſs, and ſmiling, 
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bid them farewel. And having cover'd her Face with 
2 Linen Handkerchief, and laying herſelf down to the 
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Block, ſhe recited that Pſalm, In thee, O Lord, do I Her Kreu- 
pur my Truſt, let me never be confounded, &c. Then leon. 


ſtretching forth her Body, and repeating many times, 
Into thy Hands, O Lord, I commend my Spirit, her Head, 
at two Stroaks, was ſever'd from her Body; the Dean 


crying out, So let Queen Elizabeth's Enemies periſh! 


the Earl of Kent anſwering, Amen! Her Body, having 


been embalm'd, was, in a decent manner, interr d, 


with a Royal Funeral, in the Cathedral Church of 


Peterborouzh; but her Cloaths, the Block, and ever; 
thing elſe that had receiv'd a Drop of her Blood, were 
burnt, to prevent Superſtition. r 

This deplorable End had Mary Queen of Scotland,' 
9 — to James V. of Scotland, Great Grand- 
daughter to Henry VII. King of England, and Wife to 
Queen of France a Year and 
four Months; in the 46th Year of her Age. A Lady 
fix'd and conſtant in her Religion, of 2 ular Piety 
towards God, invincible Magnanimity of Mind, Wit- 
dom above her Sex, and admirable Beauty. Yet toſs d 
and croſs'd with the Frowns and Viciſſitudes of For- 
tune, beyond moſt of the former Examples of Crown'd 
Heads; which Adverſities ſome have attributed to the 
Vengeance of Heaven for ſecret Crimes by her com- 
mitted ; and others, for her firm Adherence to Super- 
ſition, and Severities to thoſe of a contrary Perſuaſion. 
But however that may be, we may obſerve and admire 
the wiſe Diſpoſal of Divine Providence, in that the 
very thing that both theſe Queens were ſo defirous of, 
and aim'd at, by all their Councils, which was the 
Uniting of the two divided Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, was brought to paſs by her Death, and with 
that, the Propagation of the Proteſtant Religion ; 
which ſeem'd to be impoſſible to be effected, had ſhe 
liv'd and been at Liberty. 


the Dauphin, having been 


cter, 


As ſoon as the Report of her Execution was brought Queen EU. 
to Queen Elizabeth's Ears, who little thought the Queen 7% _—_— 


of Scots had been put to Death, ſhe heard it with the Neus of her 


utmoſt Indignation and Grief; and through exceſſive 
Sorrow, ſhe ſtood in a manner aſtoniſh'd, and ſhed- 
ding abundance of Tears, ſhe put herſelf into Mourn- 
Ing. She ſharply rebuk'd her Council, and command- 
ed them out of her Sight, ordering Daviſon to * 
an 
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An. 1385. and be tried in the Srar-Chamber ; and when ſhe had a 
ww little recovered herſelf, wrote a Letter to the King of 
Scotland, affirming, That it was done without her 

ſent and Knowledge. Whilſt Cary, who carried this 
Letter to the King, was on his Journey, Daviſon was 

brought to his 'Tryal in the Srar-Chamber, who, though 
he handſomly excuſed himſelf, yet was fin d 

20.000 Pounds, and to be impriſoned during the Queen's 
Pleaſure. By this time Sir Robert Cary arri vd in the 
Borders of Scotland; but the King would not permit him 

to ſet foot in that Kingdom, nor ſcarcely would hear 

him by a third Perſon. He likewiſe recalled his Em- 

King Jo»:'s bafſador from England, aud breath'd out nothing but 
— Reſentments and Revenge. Upon this the 18 
| laboured, by her Miniſters and gents, to appeaſe his 
Mind, and divert him from the Thoughts 42 War; 

and at length, by the Repreſentation of the Danger 

that would attend a War, and the Advantages Scotland 

might reap by the Amity of England, what with fair 
Promiſes the Queen, and the Hopes of being 
her Succeſſor in England, he laid aſide his Reſent- 


ments, 
TheSpaniards Theſe domeſtick Troubles, which had for near 30 
Eee” Years embaraſſed Queen Elizabeth, were ſcarce quieted 
gainft Exg: by the Death of the Queen of Scotland, when others, 
lad, more formidable, aroſe, from the Ambition and Re- 
ſentment of the King of Spain, who was now making 
ſuch vaſt Preparations, as ſurprized and kept all Europe 
in Suſpence, not knowing over what Country the Storm 
would break. Walſtmgham, who was famous for his 
Spies and ſecret Intelligence, imploy'd all his Endea- 
vours to find.out this great Secret, which was hitherto 
| unknown to any but the King himſelf. He had receiv'd 
_ Intelligence from Madris, that King Philip had told his 
45.7 omg Council, that he had ſent an E A to the Pope, with 
Penetration, a Letter written with his own , acquainting him 
with the true Defign of his Preparations, and to defire 
his Bleſſing upon it; which, for ſome Reaſons, he 
mould not diſcloſe to the World, till the Return of the 
Courier. The Difficulty lay, how to come at this 
Secret, that was now lodg d only in the Breaſts of the 
King of Spain and the Pope. To effect this, Walſmrbam 
having retained a Venetian Prieſt at Rome, as a Spy, 
he made uſe of a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to 
the Pope, who took the Keys of-a Cabinet out - the 
ope's 
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Pope's Pocket while he ſlept, and fo got the King of 30 Elis. 
am's Letter. When by this means cretary Hal. 
gham had gotten Notice of the Deſign, by his dex- 

trous Management, he cauſed the Spaniſh Bills to 

be proteſted at Genoa, which were deſigned to lupply 

them in theſe extraordinary Preparations ; and by 

that means and Captain Drais Expedition to Spain, | 

happily retarded that threatning Invaſion for a whole | 

Year. | | 
To divert the Invaſion threatned, and to be be- Sir B | 

forehand with the Spaniards, Queen Elizabeth ſent four 2? % Ex- | 

of her _ Ships, and ſome others, under the Com- | 
mand of Sir Francs Drake, to the Coaſts of Spain, to 
ſurprize and deſtroy their Ships in their Harbours, and | 

to intercept their Proviſions. Drake entring into the i 

Port of Cadiz, chaſed Six Gallies under the and | 

ſunk, took, or fired about an 100 Veſſels, in which was || 

at Store of Ammunition and Proviſions, and amongſt || 

— a great Galleon, Thence going to Cape St. Vin- 

cent, he took three Forts, and firing the Fiſhermens 

Boats and Nets all along the Coaſts, came to Caſcas, 

and there deſtroyed and took divers Ships; from thence 

ſetting Sail to the Iſlands of Azores, he fell upon 2 

_ returning from the Indies, richly laden, which 
e took. 

At the ſame time, Sir Thom. Cavendiſh, who ſet Sail Sir en, 
from England two Years before, paſſing through the — 
Straights of Magellan, along the Coaſts of Chili, Peru, | 
and New-$ain, fired a great Number of S$panifſ Towns, 
pillaged Nineteen Merchants Ships, among them 
a rich Ship belonging to the King of Spain, near Cali 
ſornia; and returning home this Year by the Philippines, 
the Moluccaer, the Cape of Good Hope — St. Helena, with 
a rich Booty and great Glory, was the ſecond after 
Magellan, that ſailed round the World. 

But in the mean time the ambitious Earl of Leiceſter, The Eu ot 
who had been made Protector by the States of Holland, — — ill 
did not manage bis Affairs with the like good Conduct qt ute. 
and Succeſs in the Netherlands. For he having made lends. 
one Rowland York Governour of Zutphen, and William 
Stanley Governour of Dewenter, they treacherouſly ſur- 
rendred up both thoſe Towns to the Spaniards. Where- 
upon the States accuſed him to the Queen of Miſma- 
nagement, as well in regard of Money and Merchandize, 
as of Military Affairs. And to finiſh his Diſgrace, the 


Town 
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| 1587, Town of Sluice having been ſometime inveſted by the 


[F Spaniards, and furiouily battered by 17000 great 8 
and a large Breach * made, a {arr ya. 
relieve it; but retir'd without effecting any thing, and 
left it to be ſurrendred, after a brave Defence, to the 
Prince of Parma. Upon this the States procured Queen 
Elizabeth to call him home with Diſgrace, and appoint- 
ed Maurice of Naſſus, Son to the Prince of Orange, to 
ſucceed him. Being return'd to Exgland, Acculations 
were r — him by the Lord Buck hunt and 
others; of Conſequence whereof he being very 
apprehenſive,” went privately, and, with Tears, caſt 
nu Humility himſelf at the Queen's Feet, begging, Thar 4s ſbe had 
ro the Queen. ſent him out with Honour, ſhe would not receive him back 
with Diſgract'; and that ſhe would not bury him alive, whom 
ſbe bad rais d from the Duſt. This fo far prevailed upon 
the Queen, that ſhe ſtopt the Proceedings againſt him, 
and he being reſtored to Favour, gained ſo much 
Ground, that ſoon after he got a Patent granted to be 


He is dif 


* 


Vice-gerent in the Kingdoms of Eueland and Ireland ; 
but Burleigh and Hatton = the Queen the Danger 
thereof, ented his ambitibus Defigns; which ſo 


mortiſied him, that he retir'd into the Country, and 
dy'd the next Lear. * | | 


An. 1388. We are now arriv'd to the famous Year 1588, and 
A the zoth Year of Queen El:zabeth's Reign, which a 
The great Noningsberg Aſtronomer, above 100 Years before, 
Cy foretold, ſhould be a Year of Wonders, and the Ger- 
the man Chronologers preſag'd would be, The Clima#Ferical 
Year of the World, The Rumours of Wars, which before 

were but ſmall and remote, began now to grow louder; 

and it was reſounded through the World, that a moſt 
prodigious Navy was rigging and fitting out in Spain, 

to be employed againſt England; and that the moſt 

famous Captains and expert Leaders and Soldiers, were 

ſent for out of ah, Sicily, and as far as from 
America, to manage this mighty Enterprize. Yet at 

the ſame time a Treaty of Peace was depending be- 

tween England and Spain in the Netherlands, the Con- 

greſs being held near Oſtend. But it appeared very 

plain, that the * on of this Treaty at that time, 

was deſigned only to lull the ugliſb into a Security, 

that they might make no Proviſion for War; for the 
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der were offered, and rrifled, and protratted the 3 Hie 


Time, till the Spaniſh Armada was come u 


Coaſt, and the Sound of the great Guns from Sea, , 


broke _ Aſſembly. 


The Preparations made by the King of Spain were The Spenih 
— — Fleet conſiſting of 134 Sail, 72 of t.. 
a 


which were Galleaſſes and Galleons, vaſt bulky Ships, 
like floating Caſtles, in which were 19290 Soldiers, 
83 50 Mariners, 2080 Galley Slaves, and 2630 great 
Ordnance, beſides prodigious Quantities of Bullets, 
Powder, Field Pieces, Muſquets, Pikes, Halberts, 
Carriages, Horſes, Mules, Torches, Chains, Whips, 
Butchering Knives, and whatſoever elſe could ſerve ei- 
ther for Oſtentation or Terror. For the greater Sancti. 
ty of the Enterprize, twelve of their Ships were called 
by the Names of the twel ve Apoſtles, and their Cauſe 
and their whole Force were recommended to the Pope, 
and the Prayers of all good Catholicks; which were 
ſo extraordinary throughout all Spain, Italy, and Sicily, 
and the Spaniards depended ſo much upon Succeſs by 
reaſon of the Vaſtneſs of the Fleet, that they, with the 
utmoſt Confidence, ſtil'd it, The Invincible Armada. 
There were alſo in this Navy above 120 Noblemen 
Volunteers, of great Account; ſo that there was ſcarce 
2 Noble Family in Hain, but had a Son, a Brother, 
or Nephew in this Expedition, in Hopes of Riches and 
Eſtates in England. And in order to make the Roman 
Catholicks more readily join with them, Pope Sixtus 
Quintus had excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, and ab- 
ſolved all her Subjects from their Allegiance, conſecrat- 
ing the Expedition as a Croiſade againſt Turks and 
Infidels. There were alſo in this Fleet about 100 Jeſu- 
its and Monks, under the Super-intendency of Cardinal 
Alen, an Engliſpman, who tranſlated the Pope's Bull 
into the Engliſh Tongue. Alſo the Duke of Savoy, and 
ſeveral Catholick Princes, had liſted themſelves Volun- 
tiers in this meritorious Enterprize, as the Pope's Be- 
nediction of it had made them eſteem it. And beſides 
this, the Prince of Parma in the Netherlands, had made 
his utmoſt Preparations to aſſiſt in the Attempt, being 
ordered by the King of Spain to be ready with 50,000 
old Soldiers, and all other warlike Neceſſaries, to meet 
the Armada on the Coaſt of Flanders, and to tranſport 
them to Eugland, and land them at the Thames Mouth. 


Queen 
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[[und 

The Queen's formidable Invader. The Command of the Fleet, conſiſt. 
Preparations, ing of 140 Sail, was committed to the Lord Charles 
| Howard, who, with Sir Francis Drake Vice-Admiral, 
The Lord 
of Flanders with 
vent the Prince of 
Two Armies 
en were appointed, the firſt conſiſt. 
orſe, under the Com. 
mand of the Earl of Leiceſter, to encamp at Tilbury ; 


— th 


Meets with 2 
Storm. 


Seymour was order d to lie upon the 
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„made all ſuitable Preparations to o 


was appointed to be ready at _—_—_ 


40 Engl. and Dutch Ships, to 

Parma from coming out with his 
of well diſciplin'd 
ing of 22,000 Foot and 1,000 


Orces. 


and the other, conſiſting of 34, ooo Foot 


Horſe, under the Command of the Lord Hunſdon, were 
's Perſon : 20,000 Soldiers 

the Coaſts for the Land-Ser. 
ir Francs Knolls, Sir John Nor- 


order'd to guard her Majeſty 
more were diſpos'd al 
vice. The Lord Gray, 


ueen Elizabeth, on the other fide, with indefatigable 
ppoſe this 


2,000 


74, and other expert Soldiers, were choſen for a Council 


of War forthe Land Service; who reſolv'd, that all the 


Sea-Ports, which lay moſt convenient for the Enemies 
landing, ſhould be well fortified and mann'd ; That the 


Militia of thoſe Shires which lay 


r the Sea-Coaſts, 


ſhould defend thoſe Places, to be ready at the Alarm, 
to hinder the Enemy from Landing ; which if they 


could not do, that \they ſhould lay all the 


waſte, that they might find no Subſiſtance ; and by 
crying continually arm, Arm, give the Enemy no reft, 


but avoid giving them Battle, till Aſſiſtance of * 


Forces ſhould come to them. At the ſame time, 


ome 


who were apprehenſive that the Papiſts at Home might 


raiſe Inſurrections, advis'd the 


Queen to take off the 


Heads of ſome of the Chief of them ; but the Queenab- 
horring that Cruelty, only impriſon'd ſome of them. 
She alſo engag'd the King of Kotland to aſſiſt in op- 


poſing the Spantards. 


On the 29th of May, the Saniſb Fleet ſet Sail out of 
e River Tayo, under the Command of Don Alphonſo 


Duke of Medina, and under him Jobn de Recalde, an 
experienced Sea- Commander. Never did the Weſtern 


Ocean behold ſuch a pom 


and magnificent Specta 


cle before, furniſh'd with El the Ornaments of Delight 


and Horrours of Deſtruction. But bending 


ſome few Days after, at the Groyne and other Har 


its Courſe 
towards the Groyne, it was ſuddenly diſpers'd by a great 
Storm; ſo that with much ado it met again together, 


bours 
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in Galicia; but could not proceed in their Voyage be- 30 Elia. 
fore the z2th of July; three Gallies being convey d into —_—— 
France b the Policy of David Guinne, an Engl |; Slave, N 
and the Treachery of the Turi iſßi Rovers. It was re- 

rted, that the Spaniſe Fleet was very much weather- 

ten and diſtreſs d, ſo that the Queen was verily 

perſuaded, they would not come to England this Year. 
And Secretary Wal ſingbam ſent Orders to the Lord 
Admiral, to ſend back ꝗ of the biggeſt Ships, as if the 
War were over. But he not believing it, defir'd they 
might be permitted to continue, tho at his own Charge. 
And taking the Benefit of a fair Wind, he ſet fail to- 
ward Spain, with a Deſign to have fſurpriz'd the Ene- 
mies weather-beaten Fleet in their own Harbours. 
When he was come to the Coaſt of Hain, the Wind 
came about to the South ; he therefore fearing leſt the 
with the ſame Wind might paſs by him undiſcover' 
and fo arrive at Exgland, returned back to Plymouth. 

As the Admirdl had apprehended, ſo it proy'd ; forProceeds o 
with the ſame Wind the Duke of Medina ſet fail withits Voyage, 
the $ani/o Fleet, on the ſaid z2th of July, having ſent 
notice to the Duke of Parma in the Netherlands, to be 
ready with his Land-forces to be tranſported to the 
Mouth of the Thames by the Favour of his Fleet, On the 
16th, there was a great Calm anda thick Fog till Noon, 
and then the Wind blowing very ſtrongly, the Spaniſb 
Fleet was again diſpers d; and hardly got together, Andivagain 
till it came within Sight of England, which was onfiber's. 
the 19th. The Lord Admiral being i d by a 

in of a Pinnace, that the Saniſb Fleet was ſeen 
neat the Lizerd Point, he caus'd the Engliſb Fleet to be * 
tow d out into the main Sea, with great Difficulty, by * 
reaſon that the Wind blew ſtrongly into the Haven. 
This he did with ſingular Diligence and Induſtry, and 
with admirable Alacrity of the Mariners, whom he en- 
courag'd by working among them in Perſon. The 
next Day the Eugliſb diſcover'd the Spaniſh Fleet, with 
lofty Turrets like Caſtles, in Front like a Half. moon, 
the Wings thereof ſpreading out about ſeven Miles in 
length, failing very ſlowly, tho with full Sails, the 
Winds ſeeming, as it were, to be tir'd with ing 
them, and the Ocean ſeeming to groan under their 
Weight. The Admiral willingly ſuffer'd them to paſs 
by, that he might chaſe them in the Rear with a 
right Wind. | 


On 
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The firl 
Fight, 


'call'd The Ark Royal, upon the $ 


The' Hiſtory of EXGLAN p. 
On the 21ſt of Jy, the Lord Admiral of the Engl; 
Navy ſent out a Pinnace call'd The Defiance, which, by 
diſcharging her Ordnance, denounced War; and imme. 
diately, without any Fear ot their ſuperior Force, tell 
in, and thunder'd thick and furiouſly with his own Ship 
aniſo Admiral, as he 
thought, but it prov'd to be Alphonſo de Leva's Ship, 
The brave Commanders Drak:, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, 
very gallantly ſeconded, him, pouring in ſuch Volley 


and Broad - ſides upon the hindmoſt Squadron, which 


was commanded by Recalde, that he was forc'd to fly 
to the main Fleet for Succour, perceiving that the Eng- 


{iſ had a great Advantage, not only in the Wind, but 

e Lownels of their Ships, and their Celerity in tack- 
ing and moving as they had Occaſion. And now had 
they maintain d a {mart Fight for the ſpace of two 


Hours, when the Lord Admiral thought it not good 


to continue the Action any longer, becauſe 4o of his 


Ships were not yet come in, being ſcarce got out of the 


form agreed on in Hain, and made it 


The ſecond 


Engagement. taking the Advantage of a Northerl 


being 55 


Harbour. The Night following, a vaſt Ship of Biſcay, 
having the King's 'Treaſure on Board, was ſet on Fire, 
but whether by Accident or M is uncertain; 
but the Flame was extinguiſh'd by ſome Veſſels 
that came in to its Aſſiſtance ; among which 2 
Galleon falling foul of another Ship, ſprung her Fore. 
maſt, and ſo being left behind, by reaſon of the Sea 
runnin high, and the Darkneſs of the Night, was 
taken by Captain Drake, who diſtributed the Caſh, 
ooo Duckets in Gold, to his Men. 

The Duke of Medina ſpent that whole Night in 
Coon his Fleet into the beſt Order, appointing 
every Ship her proper Station, according to the Plat- 
| | | ath for any 
one to abandon his Poſt. He then diſpatch'd away a 
Meſſenger to the Prince of Parma, to acquaint him 
with the State of the Navy. Oquenda's Ship was turn'd 
looſe to Sea, her Cargo being firſt taken out ; ſhe fell 
the next Day into the Hands of the Eng/;, with about 
go Sailors, wretchedly bruis'd and burnt, and was 
carry'd into Weymouth, | 

Oh the 23d, early in the Morning, the Spaniard, 
| | Wind, bore 
down upon the Eneliſb, who ſoon tack'd and ſtood to 
the Weſtward. ' Both Fleets ſtrove hard for ſome time 
to get the Windward, and then x repar'd for the En. 
| e gage. 
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gagement. The great Guns on both Sides rattled like 30 Eliz. 
ſo many Peals of Thunder; but the Shot of the $a- Yay 


yiards flew, for the moſt part, over the Heads of the 
Engliſp, without doing Execution; for the Engliſb Ships 
being far leſs than the Spaniards, made the Atrack with 
more Agility, and when they had given a Broad-fide, 
they preſently ſheer'd off to a convenient Diſtance, 
and levell'd their Shot ſo directly at the bigger and 
more unweildy Ships of the Spantards, that they ſel- 
dom miſs'd their Aim. 

On the 24th, there was a Ceſſation on both Sides, 


during which time, the Engliſ,ſ Admiral rang'd his 


whole Fleet into four diſtin& Squadrons ; the firſt was 
commanded by himſelf; the ſecond by Drake; the 
third by Hawkins; and the fourth by Frobiſber. On the 


25th, they came to a third Engagement, in which the The third 


Engliſh, by their good Management and Bravery, gain 
the Advantage : So thar from this Time, the Spaniards 
held on their Courſe, and ſent a Diſpatch to the Prince 
of Parma, requiring him immediately to join their 
Fleet, and to ſend them Bullets. The next Day the 
Lord Admiral Knighted the Lord Thoms Howard, the 
Lord Sheſteld, Roger Townſend, John Hawkins, and Mar- 
tin Frobiſher, in conſideration of their good Service; 
and holding a Council of War, it was reſolv'd not to 
attack the Enemies any more till they came to the 
Streight of Calas, where the Lord S»ymour and Sir Wil- 
liam Winter waited their Arrival. Thus the Spaniſs 
Fleet ſail'd forward with a fair and ſoft Gale, and the 
Engliſh chas'd them cloſe at the Heels. By this Time, 
the Engliſh were ſo far from —. terrify'd with this 
Invincible Armada, that the Quality of the younger 
Sort enter'd themſelves Volunteers, and many of the 
Nobility and Gentry hir'd Ships at their own Charges, 
and join'd the Fleet in vaſt Numbets ; among whom 
were the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry Brook, Charles Plunt, 
and many others of good Quality. 


'd Engagement, 


On the 27th Day, the Spaniſb Fleet came to an An- Ne 90 
chor before (aſau, their Pilots having acquainted them Fleet anchors 


that there was ſome Danger, if they ventur'd any far- 
ther, becauſe the Force of the Current might carry 
them away into the Northern Channel: Not far from 
them came likewiſe the Eucliſß Admiral to an Anchor, 
lying within ſhot of their Ships. The Engliſo Fleet 

Vo. II. G g by 


before Calais. 
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An 3688. by this time, conſiſted of 140 Sail, and all of them 
WO 1 of Force, in good Condition and nimble dailors, 
1 


The Spaniſh 
Fleet diſ- 
pero d by 


Fireſhips. 


him. Beſides, ſeveral 


eaſily manageable upon a Tack: But the main of 

the Engagement was 1uſtain'd by only 15 of them, 
Now again the Spaniards ſent Meflenger after Meſſen. 
r to the Duke of Parma to ſend them 4o Fly-Boats, 
without which they could not well engage the En li, 
by reaſon of the unweildy Bulk of the Saniſb Ships, 
Ti hey likewiſe defir'd that Prince to put aboard fi 
whole Army, which the $a»; Fleet would be ſure to 
guard, according to the Reſolutions already taken, till 
it was landed in England. But he not being ready, 
could not anſwer their Deſires; his flat.-bottom'd Boats, 
which were fram'd for the Channel, were all leaky; 
his Proviſions not ready, and his Sailors, who had been 
hitherto kept together 1 their Wills, had de ſerted 
en of War belonging to Hol- 

land and Zealand, had block'd up the very Mouth of 
the Harbours of Dunkirk and Newport, which were the 
only Places from whence he could put to Sea; and 
they were ſo well furniſh'd with great Cuns and ſmall 
Arms, that he could not poſſibly get off from Shore 


without running the utmoſt Hazard of his Troops, 


And yet, being an expert and induſtrious Commander, 
he ſeem'd to omit nothing that lay in his Power, thro 
the earneſt Deſire he had to conquer England. 

But Queen Elzabeth, by a wiſe Precaution, baffled 
all his Attempts, and daſli'd the forward Hopes of the 
Spantards all at once. For by her Command, the Lord 
Admiral got ready eight of his worſt Ships, the Da 
after the Spaniards came to an Anchor, cover'd wit 
Wild. fire, Pitch, and Rofin, lin'd them well with 
Brimſtone, and other combuſtible Matter, and ſent 
them down flaming before the Wind, in the dead and 
darkeſt time of the Night, among the Span iſb Fleet, 
under the Conduct of Young and Prowſe. This unuſual 
Spectacle, which repreſented the Ocean and Skies in 
one Conflagration, {truck the Spaniards with the greateſt 
Terror imaginable ; and they ſuſpecting that theſe 
Fireſhips were big with other Engines of Slaughter, 
beſides the deſtructive Element that ſhew'd itſelf with- 
out, began to raiſe a moſt hideous Clamour, Cut your 
Cables, and get up your Anchors! and ſo, in a panick 
Fright, put to Sea with the greateſt Precipitation and 
Confuſion. One of the largeſt Ships. having broken 
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her Rudder, floated up and down before the Wind, 30 


and was the next Day taken by Pre/ton, Gerrard and 
Harvy ; the Captain of her having been ſlain, and 
moſt of the Rowers and Soldiers either drowned or 
put to the Sword: The Eng/ e pillag'd a great quantity 
of Gold that ſhe had on Board; and the Snip and 
Guns fell to the Governour of Calau, ſhe having run 


upon that Sand. 


In the mean time Drake and Fenner play'd briskly The fourth 
with their Cannon upon the Spaniards, as it was ren Fight. 


deſvouzing over. againſt Gravelin ; and being ſoon after 
join'd by ſeveral other Ships, and alſo by the Admiral 
himſelf, attack'd vigorouſly the Dukes de Leva, Oquen- 
da, Recalde, and others, who, with great Difficulty, 
got clear of the Shallows, and ſtood the Brunt as well 
as they could ; but the better part of their Ships were 
miſerably torn, and in ſeveral Places ſhot thro; and 
altho vaſt Damage was done to the $aniards tall Ships, 
the Enzlip receiv'd but very little Hurt themſelves. 
The Galleon call'd St. Matthew, was ſeverely batter'd 
by Seymour's and Winter's Shot, as ſhe came to the Re- 
lief of the St. Philip; and after being driven almoſt as 
far as Oſtend, was at length made a Prize by ſome 
Ships of Fluſhinz, and the whole * Fleet was 
cloſely ply'd, and in great Diſtreſs for the Space of a 


whole Day. 


On the laſt Day of July, the Wind blew hard at The Span 
North-Weſt ; and the Span; Fleet attempting to get — 


back again to the Streights of Calau, was driven to- 
ward Z-aland, The Eny/ſb then thought fit to give 
over the Chace, becauſe they perceiv'd the Sani- 
ard making haſte enough to their own Deſtru- 
ction. For the Wind lying at the Weſt-North- Weſt 
Point, could not chuſe but force them on the Shoals 
and Sands on the Coaſts of Zealand But the Wind, in 
a little time, happening to come about to South-Weſt 
and by Weſt, they went before the Wind ; and having 
got off the Shoals, in the Evening a Council of War 
was held: The general Reſolution was to return into 
Spain by the Northern Channel; for they now wanted 
many Neceſſaries, eſpecially great Shot. Their Ships 
were wretched y torn and batter'd, and they had no 
hopes of the Prince of Parma's joining them. — 
now clear of Danger in the main Ocean, they ſteer” 
Northward, and the E7// Fleet renew'd the Chaſe 
Gg 2 after 
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An. 1558. after them, Ever and anon the Spaniſi Fleet ſlacken'd 
A their Sail, and ſeem'd to tarry for the coming up of 


Queen El:- 
Labeth Viſits 


the Camp. 


The Loſſes 
ſuſtain d by 


the Spani- 
ards. 


the Engliſo; ſo that it was generally thought their 
Fleet would tack about and return Home. In this 
Paſſage the Spaniards loſt many Ships and Men, the 
Engliſh Fleet {till following their Rear, till they were 
fore'd to deſiſt for want of Powder. 

While theſe Things were tranſacting at Sea, Queen 
Elizabeth was pleas'd to go to Tilbury, to take a View 
of her Camp and Army; and as ſhe rode thro the 
Troops drawn up on both Sides of her, ſometimes in a 
martial Poſture, with a Commander's Trunchecon in 
her Hand, and at other times more like her Sex and 
herſelf, it is incredible what a Spirit of Bravery ſhe 
infpir'd into the Officers and Soldiers by her Preſence. 

his (as the Spaniards call'd it) Invincible Armada, 
which made all Europe tremble, and was almoſt four 
Years in fitting out, with an inconceivable Expence, 
was thus overthrown by the Eugliſ, with great Damage 
and Slaughter on the Side of the Spaniards, and with 
the Loſs of about 100 Men and one ſmall Ship on the 


Engliſh Side. And after it had been chas'd and driven 


round about all Britain, by Scotland, the Orcades, and 
Ireland, had thrown out all the Mules and Horſes, 
having been grie vouſly toſs'd, and extremely diftreſs'd, 
impair'd and torn by Storms, and endur'd all manner 
of Hardſhips, at laſt got Home, but with great Loſs 
and Diſhonour, For of the 134 Ships that ſet Sail 
from Fain, no more than go return'd thither ; for be. 


ſides what oy loſt in the ſeveral Engagements, many 


of them periſh'd in their Flight, being caſt away on 
the Coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. Above 700 Sol. 
diers were caſt on the Shores of Scotland, who were 
afterwards, by the Prince of Parma's Mediation with 
the King of Scotland, and Queen Elizabeth's Permiſſion, 
ſent into the Low-Conntries. But as for thoſe who had 
the ill Fortune to be driven upon the Iriſb Shore, they 
met with more barbarous Uſage ; for many of them 
were butcher'd by the wild Irjſs, and put to Death by 
the Lord Deputy: But this Rigour Queen Eli abet. 


did not approve of. This Treatment fo terrify'd the 
reſt, that tao they were fick, and half famiſh'd, they 


choſe to truſt themſelves to their ſhatter'd Ships, and 
the Mercy of the Seas; and many of them 83 
a Sacrifice to the mercileſs Waves: So that about bl 
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the Men belonging to th: whole Fleet were loſt ; and 30 Eliz, 
there was not a Family of Note in Sin but ſuffer'd ww 


in this Expedition, having loſt a Son, or a Brother, or 


ſome near Kinſinan. But King Philip himſelf receiv'd King Philip's 
the News of their Defeat with an aſtoniſhing Calm- — 


nels; For it —_ brought to him when he was writ- 
ing a Letter, he ſaid, He ſent bis Fleet to fight againſt 
tle Engliſh, and not againſt the Winds; and then, with- 
out any more ſeeming Diſcompoſure, went on to finiſh 
his Letter. And ſeeming to be ſenſible there was a 
Providence in it, he order'd a general Thankſgiving 
all over his Kingdom, to God and the Saints, that the 
Loſs was no greater. 

In like manner, Queen Elizabeth, for the great De- 
lirerance and glorious Succeſſes of this Year, 


ereupon 


appoint- 
ed publick Prayers and Thankſgivings to be offer d up A general 
in all the Churches throughout ZEng/and, and was Thankſgiv- 
pleas'd herſelf to be borne, in a moſt triumphant Man- Ex. 


ner, in an open Chariot, thro the Streets of London to 
the Cathedral of St. Pay/?$ being attended with a 
gallant Train of the Nobility and others, and receiv'd 
with all the Pomp, Splendor, and Exultation, that the 
Citizens were able to demonſtrate. When her Majeſty 
arriv'd at the Weſt Door of the Cathedral, where all 
the Enemies Banners were hung up and diſplay'd, ſhe 
—_ herſelf to the Ground, and, with an audible 

oice, return'd her Thanks to God, the Giver of Vi- 
ory. She afterwards heard a Sermon, wherein all 
the Glory of the Deliverance was aſcrib'd to God 
alone. After this, ſhe ſettled a conſtant Revenue on 
the Lord Admiral for his good Services, and frequent- 
ly gave Commiendations of her Captains of Ships, and 
Officers, as Men born for the Preſervation of their 
Country. She courteouſly ſaluted them by Name as 
oft as ſhe ſaw them, which Affability exceedingly en- 
dear'd her to her People; and thoſe that were either 
wounded or indigent, ſhe reliev'd with noble Penſions. 
In —_—y of this notable Victory, ſeveral Medals 
were ſtruck ; one of which was, a Fleet flying with 
full Sails, with this Motto, Venit, vidit, 2 and 


others to the Honour of the Queen, with "RIP and 


a Fleet all in Confuſion, with this Motto, Dax fæmina 


jafti: And triumphant Poems, in all Languages, were 


writ by learned Men both at Home and Abroad. 
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An.1588. This general Joy receiv'd a farther Increaſe, by the 
LYN Return of Sir Robert Sidney out of Scotland, who gave 


the Queen Aſſurances, that the King of Scotland was 
The King of xm to her Intereſts, and would defend and aſſert the 
Slant wm Proteſtant Religion; that the King had paſs'd by all 
reſt of &ng- Injuries, and defir'd to embrace a tincere and perfect 
Amity with Queen Elizabeth, And whereas this Em. 
baſſador had been ſent to him upon the King of Spain's 
invading England, the King coll him, That be expefted 
no other Favour from the King of Spain, than what Pay 
phemus promis'd Ulyſſes, that after all the reſt were de. 
wour'd, he ſhould be the laſt Morſel. So that now Queen 
Elizabeth was at the Height of all her Glory, both at 
Home and Abroad, belov'd by her Friends, and feard 
by her Enemies; who were ſo far from being in 
a Condition to attack her the ſecond Time, that they 
found it a difficult Matter to defend their own King. 

doms againſt her and her martial Commanders. 


An. 1589. Queen Elizabeth having over-paſs'd two threatning 
A. Storms, the one at Home from the Queen of K orland, 
Another er and the other Abroad from the King of Spain, bern 
now to think of making Reprizals, and acting offen. 
ſively againſt her Enemies. In order to which, a Par. 
liament was call'd, who, with the utmoſt Readineſs, 

gave her four Fifteenths and Tenths, and two entire 

ubfidies, to which the Clergy added generouſly two 

Subſidies of their own: And the — deſir d 


her to proclaim open War with Hain. 


pr Tho the Spaniards had met with this mighty Dil. 
»i'ts in gen. appointment, they did not give over their Deſign 


44. againſt England; but, to patch up the Reputation they 
had loſt, and to keep the Engliſh from attempting a 
Deſcent upon Sþai», they took up a new Reſolution of 
invading England by the Way of Scotland. The prin- 
a Agent in this Affair was Robert Bruce, a Prieſt, 
who with one Creiton, and Hayes, both Jeſuits, found 
no great Difficulty in drawing over to their Party the 
Earls of Huntley, Athol, Crawford, and other Zealots 
for the Popiſh Religion; and Hothare/, a Man of a diſ- 
loyal and unſteady Temper. The Subſtance of their 
Plot was, that they ſhould, in the firſt place, ſeize on 
the Perſon of the King, and then bring a foreign Power 
into Scotland to re-eſtabliſh the Romi Religion, and 


afterwards invade England, under pretence of reveng) + 
| * 
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the Death of the Queen of Scorland. But King James, 31 Eliz. 
by a ſpeedy March againſt them, broke their Mea. 


ſures, took the Earl of Huntliy Pri ſoner, and overthrew 
that Deſign in Scotland; and in the mean time Queen 
Elizabeth did the like in England, by trying and con- 
demning the Earl of Arundel, who was a great Favourer 
of the Haniſo Party, tho ſhe afterwards gave him his 
Life, which put a final End to that Enterprize. 
Things being thus happily ſettled at Home, Queen 
Flizabeth concelving it to be both more ſafe and ho- 
nourable to attack the Enemy, than to be attack'd by 
then), gave Leave to Sir John Norris, and Sir Francs 


Drake, to undertake an Expedition into Spain at their An Expedi. 
own private Charges, to whom the Queen allow'd ſome 59". — 


Ships of War. They, being accompany'd with Don 
Autonio, the Baſtard of Portugal, who laid Claim to that 
Kingdom, with 11000 Soldiers, and 1400 Seamen, 
ſet Sail from Plymonth the 5th of 4þri/ and arriving at 
the Groyne, with undaunted Valour, firſt took the lower 
Tower, and then the higher: And from thence failing 
towards Portugal, they met the brave Earl of Eſſex, 
who, ambitious of Glory, had undertaken an Expedi- 
tion againſt the $a»iards without the Queen's Know- 
ledge. They faiPd together; and after two Days at- 
tacking Penycha, a Town in Portugal, they took it; 
and having committed the Caſtle to the Government 
of Don Antonio, Norris march'd with the Foot to Li 
bon at 60 Miles diſtance, rate having promis'd to fol- 
low with the Fleet. Being arriv'd at the Weſt Sub- 
urbs of Lisbon, they found there only a few poor diſ- 
arm'd Portugueſe, who cry'd out, God ſve King Anto- 
nio! The next Day the S$aniards made a Salley, in 
which Encounter three brave Commanders, Brette, 
Carly, and Carre, were ſlain; but the Earl of Eſſzx 
boldly drove the Shaniards to the very Gates of the 
City. They then ſtay'd there two Days, expecting to 
be aſſiſted by the Revolt of the Portugueſe, as Don An- 
eonio had aſſur'd them; but they not coming in, and 
Sir Francis Drahe not bringing up the great Ordnance, 
and being inform'd that freſh Supplies were come to 
Lisbon, and their own Men being ſickly, and wanting 
both Proviſions and Ammunition, they retir'd from 
the Suburbs of Lisbon toward Caſcais, a {mall Town at 
the Mouth of the River Jazo; which Town, at their 
arrival, had been taken by Sir Francis Drake, who ex- 

6g 4 cus'd 
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An. 1589. cus d his not coming to Lubon by reaſon of the Flats he 
had to pals, and the Caſtle ot St. Julian, which was forti. 
| fied with 50 Pieces of Cannon, Here the Engliſo leiz'd 
60 Hulks belonging to the Hans Towns in Germany, 
laden with Wheat and all manner of Naval Stores, to 
equip out a new Fleet againſt England, Theſe they 
took as lawful Prize towards their Charges, becauſe the 
Queen had forbidden thoſe Towns to carry Ammuri. 
tion or Proviſion to the Spaniards, From hence they 
ſet fail to go, and having burnt it, and laid all the 
Country thereabout Waſte, they returned into England 
with 150 Pieces of Cannon, and a very rich Booty, part 
of which was divided among the Seamen. This Ex 
pedition rais'd the Reputation of the Engl:/s Valour, and 
was alſo a great Mortification to the Spaniards. 

The Holy While theſe things were tranſacting between England 
League in and Spain, the Popiſh Princes of France, with the Pri. 
kat. vity of the Pope, and the King of Spain, entered into: 
dangerous Treaty, which they call'd The Holy League, 
The Deſign whereof was, To extirpate the Proteſtants, 
and to alter the Succeſſion to the Crown of France: To 
effect which, they bound themſelves by Oath to ſuffer 
none but a Catholick to be King of France. The Intent 
of which was, to exclude the King of Navarre and Prince 
of Conde, if the preſent King ſhould die without Iflue 
The Head of this League was the Duke of Guiſe, who 
having defeated ſome German Forces, which came into 
France to aſſiſt the Proteftants, was ſo unmeaſuridly 
extoll'd 7 the Popih Clergy, that he grew ſo inſolent 
as to inſult the King himſelf oblig'd him to make him 
great Maſter of his Horſe, and to conſent to an Edit 
to root the Proteſtant Religion out of France, He was 
afterwards aſſaſſinated in the Court; upon which al 
things in France fell into the utmoſt Conſuion, and his 
8 raiſing a Civil War in the Kingdom, the 
Leaguers procur'd the King to be murther'd by the 
Hands of James Clement, a Monk. However, at his 
Death, he declar'd the King of Navarre his lawful 
Succeſſor, and he was proclaim'd accordingly by the 
Name of Henry VI. but the Leaguers proclaim'd the 
Cardinal of Bourbon. The King of Navarre, who was a 
Proteſtant, hereupon imploring Queen Elizabeth's Pro. 
tection, ſhe ſent him 22,000 J. and Forces to aſſiſt him 
againſt his Enemies; which having done him ſignal Ser. 

vice, he diſmiſs'd with grateful Lak > 
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Queen Elizabeth having a deſire to eſtabli i i 

of Navarre in the in of France, wore 4 ory. Shame 
Daughter,the Lady Catherine in Marriage to James King The King of 
of Scorland ; but finding that Prince had before plac' —_—_— 
his Affections on Aune Daughter of Frederick King of _ - Hh 
Denmark, ſhe deſiſted from preſſing that matter tur- Denmark, 
ther, and _ his Choice. And they having been 

married by Proxy, in the Month of Augu/t, the Lady 

imbark'd tor Scotland ; but being put back by contrary 

Winds, the King ſail'd over into Norway, and there 


conſummated the Marriage, at 23 Years of Age. 


Queen Elizabeth was now grown very famous, ſo that 
ſhe prevail'd on the Grand Sultan nn a Peace to 2 
the Vaivod of Moldavia, who had been miſerably in- The Queen 
feſted by the Turks ; and the ſame Benefit ſhe procur'd makes Peace 
for the Polanders, whom they had threatened to attack 2 
with a great Army. In the mean time, to continue a ; 
good Underſtanding with Scotland, ſhe ſent an Embaſ- 
ſador to congratulate the King on his Marriage and ſafe 
Return out of Denmark, and to let him know, that 
himſelf and the French King were created Knights of 
the Garter z but withal to recommend to him, the 
timely Suppreſſion of the Catholicks in Scotland, who 
were now grown very numerous. King James receiv'd 
the Meſſenger very graciouſly, and to maintain the 
Amity with England, and to ſhew his Affection to the 
publick Peace, he ſent an Embaſſador into Germany, who 
was to act in Conjunction with the King of Denmark, 
and the Embaſſadors of the Princes there aſſembled, for 
8 7, Peace between England, Spain and France. 

This Year dy'd ſeveral great Men; but the moſt re- 
markable of all was Sir Francis Malſingbam, principal Se- #alinghans 
cretary of State, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, — 
and Knight of the Garter; one of the moſt refin'd And Chara- 
Politicians and moſt penetrating Stateſmen of that Age. Ker. 

He had an admirable Talent in diſcovering Contgi. 
racies, and had Spies in moſt Courts in Europe, to whom 
he allow'd a handſom Maintenance : For his Maxim 
was, Knowledge never too dear, After all this Great 
Man's mighty Services to the Publick, he gave a re- 
markable Proof at his Death, how he preferr'd the In- 
tereſt of the Publick before his own, in that he dy'd ſo 
poor, that his Friends were oblig'd to bury him pri- 

yately, 
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An. 1590. vately, in the Night, for fear his Body ſhould be ar. 
WA, cited for Debt. 

This Year the City of London was much diſturb'd by 

| the blaſphemous Behaviour of Will:am Hacker, born at 

Hac lers Im. Oundie in Northamptonſbire, a Man of a mean Extra. 

picty. ction, but as haughty and inſolent as he was ignorant; 

and of ſo revengeful a Temper, that he bit off the 

Noſe of a Man to whom he bare a Grudge; and the 

Man deſiring to have it again, that it might be ſewed 

on while the Wound was green, he is reported to have 

ſwallow'd it. So great an Enemy to all Goodneſs and 

Vertue, that he ridicul'd the Sacred Doctrines he heard 

at Church, and made them the Entertainment of his 

Cups and Frolicks. After he had laviſh'd away an 

Eſtate which he had by his Wite, he put on a demure 

nupretend d Face, and on a ſudden became a moſt conſtant Frequen- 

Reformation. ter of Sermons. Atlength he came to make Pretences 

to inward Calls and ſupernatural Revelations, which 

he manag'd 10 Pour a as to work himſelf into the 

wr Opinion of ſeveral Miniſters of the Geneva 

erſuaſion: and among others, was brought acquainted 

kee o with Edward Coppinger, a Man who was likewiſe per 'd 


n 


An. 1591. 
1 


that God had vouchſaf'd him wonderful Diſcoveries 
for inducing the Queen and Council to embrace the 
Diſcipline of Geneva, This he imparted with great 
Joy to Hacker, who encourag'd his Fancics; and he 
found ſo much Credit with the Fraternity, that they 
look'd upon him as a ſpecial Favourite of Heaven, and 
a great Prophet, he pretending to predict that Judg. 
ments ſhould come upon the Nation, unleſs the Diſci- 
pline of the Lord, as they call'd it, that is, a new Refor- 
mation, were put in practice; and heendeavour'd to ſtir 
up the Mob to Rebellion by ſeditious Papers. Hacket's 
Inveteracy to the Queen's Perſon, he ſhew'd by ſtriking 
his Dagger into the Breaſt of her Picture; nor is this 
to be wondred at, fince he had now wrought himſelf 
into a Belief, that God had put the Empire of Europe 
Gptinger and into his Hands, He had perſuaded Coppinger and one 
Arthington Arthington, that they had more than a Prophetical Spirit 


dir op Sec. in them, and were a ſort of Angelick Viſionaries: 


tion, They therefore conceiv'd themſelves to be influenc'd 


by Divine Infpiration, and paid him Homage as a King 
dropt down from Heaven ; and began to foment = 
bellion 


up with a Conceit of his being a choſen Veſſel, and 
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bellion as faſt as they could. They told one W:ggin- 33 Eliz. 
ton, That our Saviour had appear'd to them the vol 


Night before, not with the Body which he wears in 
„Heaven, but with that ruling Spirit that was Jhed 
« on Hacket, in a more abundant meaſure than on any 
« other; aud that Hacker was that very Angel that 
« ſhould come before the Appearance of the laſt Day 
« with his Fan and Crook, to ſeparate the Sheep 
« from the Goats : That he ſhould likewiſe beat down 
« Satan, and pull the Kingdom of Antichriſt up by 
« the Roots. After this they 


lent fit of Devotion. Hacker roſe up, and join'd with 
them in Prayer, earneſtly requeſting, that the Spirit 
would dire& them to do every thing to the Glory of 
God, and then went to bed again. Arthington immedi- 
ately advis'd Coppinger to anoint their King with the 
Holy Ghoſt in the Name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Coppinzer fell proſtrate, and having, with a profound 
Reverence, kiſſed the Floor three times, approached 


nearer to Hacket, who put them back, ſaying, That he yt, plc. 
had no nerd to be anointed by him, ſince he had an Unſtion phemies. 


from the Holy Ghoſt already. To confirm which, he be- 
gan in this Strain; Do ye my Commandments : Go, and 
declare through the City, That Jeſus Chriſt n come with 
by Fan in bu Hand to judge the World : If any inquire 
where he is, ſpew them thy Place; and if then they will not 
believe, let them come and kill me if they can: As it M moſt 
certain that God in Heaven, ſo it s 4s true, Chriſt c come 
to Jude ment. | 


As ſoon as he had faid this, out they went and pro- e 
claimed through the City, that Chriſt was come, often Behaviour in 
repeating in a louder Tone, Repent ! Rebent ! till they ede. 


had got as far as Cheapſide ; where being preſſed by the 
Multitude, they got up into a Cart, and proclaimed 
aloud ; * Thar Hacket was by the Spirit of Chriſt made 
« Partaker of his glorified Nature, and was now come 
« with his Fan to plant the Goſpel throughout Europe, 
% and to ſet up a Form of Government and Church 
« Diſcipline in England; (at the fame Time point- 
ing to Hacket's Lodging) Then they declared, That 
* they were two Prophets, the one of Mercy, the other 
% of Judgment, who were given to Hacket as Fellow- 


* helpers and Labourers in that important Wor : 5 


left Migginton, Their Ado- 
and went to Hachet, before whom, as he fat upon his ration of 
Bed, they fell down, and were ſeiz'd with a very vio-# 
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An. 159 i. All which they affirm'd, upon the Salvation of their 
WS Souls, to be true, They alſo declared, That Hacker 
« was the firſt and ſupreme Monarch of the Univerſe, 
and that all the Princes in Europe held their Scepters, 
« as ſo many Dependants, on him; and therefore, that 
« he alone claimed an univerſal Obedience; and that 
% as for the Queen, ſhe was to be depoſed.” Then 
they fell a curſing the Archbiſhop and Lord Chancel- 
lor, as Enemies to the ſincere Profeſſion of the Goſpel ; 

and afterwards returned to their Lodgings. 
They are ap- Some ſmall time after, they were apprehended, 
prehended, and carried before the Magiſtrates and Council, where 
they behaved themſelves with great Inſolence and 
Contumacy, ſaying, That they were above all humane 
Laws. Hacker being afterwards indicted for Treaſon, 
confeſſed himſelf guilty ; but at the ſame time uttered 
ſuch Blaſphemies as made the Hearers tremble. After 
his Condemnation, he was drawn on a Hurdle to Exe- 
cution, crying out by the way, Jehovab Meſſi. | Jehovah 
Meſſi as! See the Heavens open! Behold the Son of the Moſt 
High deſcending to deliver me. At the Gallows, being 
importun'd to acknowledge his Sin to God and the 
ueen, he inveighed againſt the Queen, with much 
Hacke's fran-Rancour; and faid, « O Heavenly God, Almighty 
— — « YJebovah, Alba and Omega, Lord of Lords, and 
eaution. King of Kings, God everlaſting ! Thou knoweſt 
« that I am the true Jehovah, whom thou halt ſent; 
% ſhew ſome Miracle out of the Clouds, to convert theſe 
« Infidels, and deliver me from mine Enemies: But 
& 3f not, I will ſet the Heavens on Fire, and with 
« theſe Hands pluck thee from thy Throne; with a 
oreat deal to the ſame purpoſe. Then turning to the 
Hangman, who was faſtning the Rope about his Neck, 
he laid, Thou Baſtard, wilt thou bang Hacket thy Sove- 
reign? Having the Rope about his Neck, he lifted up 
his Eyes to Heaven, and with a frightful Grin, faid, 
« Doſt thou reward me thus, inſtead of giving me a 
« Kingdom? I come to revenge it!” After this he 
was hanged, cut down alive, his Bowels taken out, 
and quarter' d. Coppinzer ſtarved himſelf to Death in 
Priſon; and Arthington ſhewed his Repentance by a 

Book he publiſhed for that End. 

Two Proca> And now the Enmity between Spain and England 
— daily inereaſing, two Proclamations were iſſued; one 
rn, prohibiting the carrying Ammunition or Proviſions to 
any 
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any of the King of Spain's Dominions ; the other for- 


bidding all Perſons to admit Strangers into their Hou- WS 


ſes, till Inquiry was made what they were, leſt they 
ſhould entertain Popiſh Prieſts, who began to grow 
numerous in England, the King of Spain having lately 
founded a Seminary for the Engliſb at Valadolid. But 
the —— greateſt Care was for France, leſt Bretaign 
ſhould fall into the Hands of the Spaniards; to prevent 
which ſhe ſent Forces thither to defend it. In the 
mean time Henry Palmer being at Sea with a Squadron 
of the Queen's Ships, took 13 Þaniſo Ships in their Re- 
turn from New-Frgnce. And Sir Roger Williams havin 
been ſent into Normandy, where the Leaguers 


feated their Forces, and accompanied the King of 
France to the very Suburbs of paris; where, in Honour 
of the Engliſo Nation, he ſent a Challenge to the Spa- 
niards, to engage 200 Pikemen and 100 Muſqueticrs of 
the Eng/i/», againſt the like Number of Spaniards, in the 
open Field ; _ which the French King highly ap- 
plauded his Valour in Letters to Queen Elizabeth, _ 


Not long after this, the King of France acquainted he Farl of 
Queen Elizabeth, that he had a Deſign to take Roan or Eſſex ſent in- 
Havre-de-Grace before the Prince of Parma ſhould come? Fame. 


into France, requeſting her to ſend 4000 Engliſh into 
Normandy ; which ſhe did under the Command of the 
Earl of E/jex. But when the Earl arriv'd there he 
found no Preparations made for the War, which very 
much perplexed him : Whereupon he took a Journey 
to the King, who promiſed to ſend an Army thither 
immediately : Which when the Earl had waited for to 
no purpoſe, till he was weary of being out of Action, 
be approached Koz himſelf ; before which his Brother, 
Walter Devereux, was unfortunately ſlain. After a tedious 
Winter's Siege, the Earl of Eſſex challenged M. Villars, 
the Governour, to a y Combat; but being refus'd, 
and finding himſelt ill ſupported, and being recalled, he 
return'd into England, where by his long Abſence he 
began to be much in Danger of loſing the Queen's Fa- 
vour. And now the French King — that the 
Prince ot Parma was marching into France, betook him- 
ſelf again to the Queen of England for Succour, excuſin 

his former Negligence; which indeed admitted — 
ſome Excuſe, becauſe his Affairs were at that time in 


ſuch Uncertainties, that before he could act what he 


had 


Sir Reger 
blocked up the Paſſes, he, with 600 Men, bravely de-Miam:. 
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An. 1591. had reſolv'd, ſomething interven'd that prevented him. 
Ho ever, the Queen ſent him 4000 Men, and ſome 
at Guns; but the Prince of Parma dying, put an 

and to his Apprehenſions for that Time. 


An. 1592. Queen Elizabeth wiſely conſidering, that the King 
of Spain's chief Strength conſiſted not ſo much in his 
European Dominions, as in the Gold of America, ſent 
— 2 our the valiant Sir Malter Raleigh, with 15 Ships of 
pedicon, War to intercept the ꝙaniſo Flota : Who having paſs d 
5 by a Promontory of Spain, receiv'd Intelligence, That 
the Span iſb Flota was order d not to ſail from America 

that Year. Thereupon he divided his Fleet into four 
Squadrons; and was not long before he met a Span 
Carrack, call'd T.e Mother of God, a bulky Ship, hav. 

ing ſeven Decks, and being 165 Foot from Stem to 

Stern, laden with rich Merchandize, and having 600 

Men on board. After an obſtinate Fight of three 

Hours, ſhe ftruck; and at their boarding her, they 

found every Place full of {laughter d Bodies, and 4 

confus'd Heap of dead and dying Men, which, with 

the Maim'd and Wounded, that lay every where ſcat. 

ter'd up and down, yielded a very melancholy SpeQa-. 

ele: Bur this was made amends for, by the Richne{z 

of the Booty, which was valued at 150,000 J. Sterling, 

befides the vaſt Quantities of valuable Goods, which 

both Commanders and Sailors had imbezzled. 

The Queen The Queen now making a Summer Progreſs, paſs'd 
viſits Oxford. thro Oxford, and ſtay'd there ſeveral Days, bein 
agreeably entertain'd with elegant Speeches, Plays — 
Diſputations, and was ſplendidly treated by the 

Lord Buckturſt, Chancellor of the Univerfity. At her 
Departure, ſhe took her Leave in a Latin Oration, 
ſignifying to them, that ſhe preferr'd the ſincere and 

cordial Re ſpects of that learned Body, to all their En- 
tertainments, tho They were not ungrateful to her. She 

return'd them Thanks for their Civility; made a ſhort 

Prayer, and left ſome good Advice with them. Her 

Prayer was, That as ſhe defir'd nothing more ear. 
i neſtly than the Safety, Honour and Happineſs of 

the whole Kingdom; ſo that the Univerſity (which 

« was one of the Lights thereof) might flouriſh and 

« riſe up every Day to a greater Luſtre.” Then for 

her Advice, it was, That they would, in the firit 


place, be careful to ſerve God, not with the yr 
| cc an 
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a and fantaſtical Devotion practiſed by ſome, but ac- 34 Eliz. 
« cording to the Laws of God and the Land: That 
« they would not out- run the Laws, but follow them; 

Nor diſpute the Fitneſs or Authority of them; but 

« ſincerely obey thoſe that were in Force, and ſubmit to 

« their Superiors, And, in the laſt place, That they 

« would preſerve Peace, Union, and good Agreement 

« among themſelves, 


A new Parliament met at W:/?minſter the 19th Day An. 140 
of February, which enacted ſeveral good Laws for re- — 
{training Popiſh Recuſants, Schi ſmaticks, and others: A new Par- 
And 2 they had ſeriouſly debated and weigh'd, liament. 
how earneſtly bent the Enemies of our Conſtitution 
were upon the Ruin of England, having already ſub- 
dued our confederated Forces in France, Scotland and 
Holland, and ſeiz' d on all the Places that lay convenient 
for annoying England, they thought it expedient to pro- 
vide neceſſary Supplies to divert the impending Dan- 
ger. Then they beltow d large Encomiums upon the 
Queen's Conduct, which was temper'd with ſuch affecti- 
onate Care and Regard to her Subjects, that out of her 
oun Treaſury, to maintain a War againſt a potent and 
opulent Prince, ſhe had disburſed more Money than any 
of her Predeceſſors; and without any burdenſome 
Taxes on her People, had not only defended her own 
Kingdom, but juſtly reliev'd her Confederates: On 
this account the Clergy readily and cheerfully conſent- 
ed to advance two Subſidies, and the Laity three, and 
alſo fix Fifteenths and Tenths. On the laſt Day of 
the Seſſions, after a ſolemn Profeſſion of Love to her 
People, the Queen was pleas'd to make this Proteſta- 
tion following, „That tho this Kingdom had been The Queen's 
&* bleſs'd with many noble and victorious Princes, to feech. 
* whom in Wiſdom and Fortitude ſhe would not com- 

« pare herſelf; yet in Love, Care, Sincerity and Ju- 
i ſtice, ſhe would compare herſelf to any that ever 
«* did, or ſhall fit upon the Throne.” Then, to ſhew 
that ſhe wanted not Courage, ſhe ſaid, That ſhe 
had always been free from Abjectneſs and Deſpon- 
* dency of Spirit, ſince having God and a good Con- 
« ſcience for her Security, ſhe knew not how to fear 
the moſt powerful Enemies that could aſſault her.” 
Then ſhe faid a great many brave Things of the Eng- 
4% Nation, jos concluded, © Let the Engliſh _ 

« look 
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% look about them, and not ſuffer themſelves to be 


rceive, that 
« it will coſt them dear to provoke a Nation ſo able 
« to revenge themſelves.” Having given them Thanks 
for their Supplies, and paſs'd ſeveral Acts, ſhe dif. 
ſolv'd the Parliament. 

While the Queen was aſſiſting Fance with ſo vaſt 
an Expence and infinite Trouble to herſelf, there was 
a Report ſpread on a ſudden all over England, that that 
King was either already turn'd Catholick, or refoly'd 
ſo to do. Upon which Rumour, the Queen ſent away 
Thomas Wilks to learn the Truth of the Matter; and 
if he had not yet chang'd his Religion, to difluade 
him from doing it by the beſt Arguments he could uſe, 
and to put them in Writing. But before his Arrival, 
the King had made a ſolemn Profeſſion of the Roi 
Faith at the Church of St. Dennis, tho there were 
ſome of the Religious Orders of that Church, that at 
the ſame time laid Snares for his Life. However, he 


gave Wilks an ingenuous and clear Account of the Rea- 


ons that induc'd him ſo to do, and laid before him the 
Neceſlity of it, unleſs he would ſuffer himſelf to be 
driven out of the Kingdom, But Queen Elizabeth was 
very much diſturb'd at the Matter, and under thoſe 
Reſentments wrote to the King as follows: 


The Queen's It is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme Grief 


Letter to him e that has ſeiz'd me u 


on that Oc- 
caſion. 


n the Repreſentation of theſe 
e Things. Good God, what a miſerable World do 
« we live in! Could I ever have thought, Sir, that any 
* ſecular Confideration could have prevail'd with you 
© to diſcard a juſt Senſe of God and his Fear! Or 
« can you ever reaſonably expect, that Providence will 
„ grant this Change of yours an happy Iſſue? Or 
« could you, when you enter'd on it, entertais a Jea- 
« louſy, that the gracious Being, who had fo long ſup- 
ported and preſerv'd you, would fail and abandon 
« you at laſt? It is, believe me, a dangerous Experi- 
« ment, to do Evil that Good may come of it, But | 
« hope you may be yet recover'd to a better Inclina- 
« tion, even the Spirit of a ſound Mind. In the mean 
« time, I ſhall not ceaſe to recommend your Caſe to 
« God in my daily Prayers, and earneitly beſeech him, 
e that Eſaus Hands may not pollute the Bleſſing and 
„ Birthright of Jacob,” The better to allay the Grief 


ſhe lay under on this account, the Queen entertain d 
| herſelf 
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erſelf in reading the holy Scriptures, the Writings of 23 EII 
* Fathers, = in frequent Leun with the Eun, 
Archbiſhop, and in the reading of Boethius de Conſola. ©: ./ 
tione Philoſophiæ, which ſhe tranſlated into very elegant 
Engliſh. As to the French King, he acknowledg'd him- 
ſelt oblig'd to her, with regard to the Safety of his Per- 
ſon and royal Dignity, and promis'd to take the 
Proteſtants into his ſpecial Care and Protection. 

ueen Elizabeth, to ſecure her Subjects againſt the 

Inſults of the Spaniards, plac'd a Garriſon in the Iles 
of Sc:/ly, and caus'd a Fort to be built in the Ifland of 
St. Mary, and fortify'd Guernſey and Jerſey. This Year 
the Peſtilence rag'd violently in London, ſo that there 4 Plague in 
died in the City and Suburbs 17890 Perſons. Bart ho- Londen, 
lome ro- Fair was not kept; and Michaelmas Term was 
held at St. Albans : At which Place Richard Hesbet was Helet's Tres: 
condemn'd for High Treaſqp, and executed. He was ſon. 
employ'd by ſome out. law d Engliſh, to perſuade Ferdi- 
nand Earl of Derby to make is Pretenſions to the 
Crown, as deriv'd from Mary, Daughter of Henry VII. 
To encourage the Earl, he promis d him great Sup- 
pliegy of Men and Money, and threaten'd his Life, 1 
he did not embrace the Offer. The Earl diſcover'd 
Heket's Treaſon, for which he was try'd; and owning 
the Fact, was executed. However, his Threatnings 
to the Earl ſeem'd to be verify'd; for he died about 
ſour Months after, in a miſerable manner, with all the 
Appearances of Magick and Poiſon, 


The mutual Amity between the Queen of England An. 1594. 
and King of Scotland, the Queen's Conftancy in Reli 
gion and the States of Scotland inveſting the King with — 1 8 
the ſupreme Authority, damp'd all the Hopes of the ps. 
Papiſts having the Popiſh Religion reſtor d. The 
ſeluits ; ix being put, as it were, to their laſt 
Shifts, wrote a Book, and dedicated it to the Earl of 
Eſſex, to encourage him to lay Claim to the Crown of 
England; and others transferr'd it by a far-fetch'd 
Title to the Infanta of Spain; and Aſſaſſines were ſent 
into England to murder Queen Elizabeth, while certain 
Saniards attempted at the ſame time to take her off 
by Poiſon, and made uſe of Rodrigo Lopez, a Jew, who Laer bird 
was Pomeſtick Phyſician to the (en, and ſome to poiſon 
other Portugueſe, to that End. Lopez, being examin d, & be 
confeſs'd, * That he was inveigled by Andrada a Portu- 

Vor IE 5 H h e gueſe, 


— . — — 
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_— —-— gueſe, to uſe his beſt and moſt private Endeavor: © 
An. 1994. e King of Spain ; that he Lad recei vd "ies on. 


« ſtopher More, his chief Favourite, a rich Jewel ; that 
« he had thereupon given the Spaniards requent Ad. 
« yertiſements of what fell within his Knowledge; 
« that at laſt he was prevail'd on to give his Promiſe 
« to poiſon the Queen, for a Reward of 50,000 Ducats 
« and Dignity and Preferments for himſelf and Chi 
« dren.” This was confirm'd by Emmanuel and Fereirg, 
two Portugueſe, ſent to Lopez upon that Affair. Lojer, 
ne btyd; at his Tryal, did not plead much, but inveigh'd againſt 
Emmanuel and Fereiraà as notorious Lyars 4 , of ſaid, he 

had no ill Intentions ee her Majeſty, but abhorrd 

from his Heart the Bribes of a Tyrant: That he had 
preſented that Jewel, which the King of Sain ſent 

N to the Queen herſelf; and that his great Aim in 

what he did, was to gull the King of Spain, and pet 4 

little Money. The reſt ſaid nothing on their own Be. 

half, but caſt the Blame on Lopez. They were all af 

them condemn'd, and executed, but not till three 

And execs Months after: When Lopez at the Gallows, ſaid, H 
ted, lov'd the Queen as well as Jeſus Chriſt ; which put theGpe. 
Qators into a Fit of Laughter. Much about the fame 

time was Patrick, Cullen, a Fencing Maſter, try'd and 
executed, who had been hir'd by the Malecontents in 

the Low-Countrics to kill the Queen, Likewiſe others 

were apprehended, that had been employ'd to fire the 

Engliſbd Navy with Balls prepar'd for that Purpoſe, 

Severallefſer About this time, Sir Martin Frobiſher receiv'd hit 
Expediciors. Death's Wound in a Conflict at Sea againſt the Spaxi 
ards, A little before this, the Son of Sir Joby Hawkin 

was ſent out with three ſmall Ships of War; one df 

which was fir'd by chance, and another ſeparated by 

Storm: With the third he paſs'd the Streights of Ms 

ellan, and took five Spaniſh Merchant Ships in the 

outhern Ocean. But in his Return to England, being 

attack'd by eight 1 Ships, was oblig'd to ſurren- 

der, but upon honourable Conditions. The ſame Year, 

James Lancaſter, with three Ships fitted out by ſome 

Engliſh Merchants, took 39 Spaniſh Ships; and then 

Joining with ſome other Engliſh Ships, landed at F- 
nambuck in Brazil, and took and held the Place 30 Days; 

and having loaded 15 Ships with the Treaſure thi: 

had been there landed out of a Carrack, and oth! 

Merchandize, return'd ſafely to England. 1 

"he 
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urs for | 
n Cori. The Beginning of this Year a Rumour came from 39 Eliz. 
chat I al Parts of Europe, that the Spaniards were preparing. 
ut Ad. ¶ againſt England a greater Expedition by far than that , 


edge; W in 88; upon which, Preparations were made to receive 
them: But all this prov'd to be no more than four 
ucats, W 5416 Ships, who landed their Men early in the 


| Chil. Morning in Cornwall, burnt a Church that ſtood alone, The Spa 
'ereira, ¶ and three ſmall Fiſhermens Villages, and then retir'd, — 
Lofer, W without killing or taking any Perſon. And theſe were 
ainſt the firſt and laſt Spaniards that landed in a hoſtile 
a, he W manner in England. | 
horr'd This Year Sir Walter Raleigh, now a Captain of the sir water 
e hal WW Queen's Guards, having ſeduc d one of her Majeſty's Rage: Ex: 
: ſent I Maids of Honour, tho he afterwards married her, was Pen 
um in impri ſon'd for ſeveral Months; but having gotten his 
get 2 Liberty, he undertook a Voyage to Guiana in the Weſt- 
mn Be. Indies. In his Paſſage he took St. Joſepb's Town, but 
all of W found no Money in it. From hence, with Boats and 
three 100 Soldiers, he enter'd the vaſt River Oronoque, and 
d, h rang'd up into Guiana 400 Miles; but gain d more Ex- 
Spe. perience than Money by this Expedition. Alſo ſeve- 
lame ral of the like Expeditions were undertaken by private 
1 and WW Men. But the Queen being inform'd, that great Quan- 
ats in tities of Treaſure for the uſe of the King of Spain, 
others WM were convey'd to Porto Rico, ſent out Hawkins, Drake, 
e the BF and Baſbervil, with a good Fleet and Land Forces, to 
+ , WW take it. But being arriv'd at the Iſle of Dominyo, one 


of the Engliſb Ships being ſeparated from the reſt, was 
taken by five Haniſo Ships, ſent out to get Intelli- 
gence of the Deſigns of the Engliſh; and the Men be- 
ing W to diſcover that they were bound to Porto 
Rico, when they arriv'd there, the Haniards had fo 
well provided themſelves againſt rheir coming, that 
as ſoon as ever they had caſt Anchor, the Spaniards thun- 
der'd ſo on them from the Shore, that ſeeing no Pro- 
ſpe& of Succeſs, and having loſt two brave Comman- 


ers, they were oblig'd to give over the Attempt : And 
the Captains Hawkins — Drake, partly of Sickneſs, = — 
and partly of Grief, died ſoon after, not leaving be · Sr 5m 
hind them their Fellows either in England or Europe, Hawkins die. 
The Fleet after eight Months return'd Home, having 
burnt ſeveral Spaniſb Towns and Ships, but not without 
conſiderable Damage to themſelves, 
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An. 1596. 
A great Ex. Iriſb Rebels ſince; and being now become more tormi. 


pedition a- 


gainſt Spain 
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The Spaniards having provok'd the Queen, not only 
by their Invaſion in 88, but by often joining with the 


dable, by having taken a/-is from the French, ſhe 
thought it neceflary to curb the Inſolence of 10. inye. 


Earl of Eſex, terate an Enemy in a publick Attempt upon Spain, 


Cadix at- 


tack d. 


Wheretore a noble Fleet of 150 Sail of Ships was got 
ready fer the Expedition; 17 of which were capital 
Ships, and two Dutch Men of War. In thele were 
6000 Soldiers, 1000 Voluntiers of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and 3000 Sailors, beſides thoſe of the Nether. 
lands. Robert Earl of {jex was made chief Comman. 
der at Land, and the Lord Howard Admiral at Sea, 
Before their Departure, the Queen gave them excel. 
lent Inſtructions, diſplaying both her Policy and Piety, 
and a ſhort Prayer of her own compoſing, to be us'd 
daily in every Ship. 

This Flcet ſet Sail from Plymouth the Beginning of 
June, with Orders, which were not to be open'd till 
they had paſs'd Cape St. /incyr; near which they met 
with an 7% Ship, by the Maſter whereof they were 
inform'd, that they were under no Apprehentions at 
Cadiz ; that there was but a ſmall Garri ſon there, and 
that there were ſeveral Galleons, Men of War, Gallies 
and Merchant Ships in the Harbour, laden for the lu. 
dies, On Sunday the 20th of June, they came to an 
Anchor on the Weſt Side of the Iſland of Cadiz; and 
two Days after they agreed to attack the Spaniſh Ships, 
at which the Earl of He threw up his Hat for Joy. 
This Enterprize was appointed to tae leſſer Ships; 


for the Water being at low Ebb, it was not thought 
Proper to hazard the taller Ships upon the Shelves and 


Sands, ina Channel that was both narrow and ſhallow. 


Sir Walter Raleigh plac'd himſelf in the midſt of the 
Channel, directly againſt the Span Men of War, 
which thereupon fell back. The Field Marſhal Ver 
fir'd on the Gallies, which, being under the Protection 


of the Town, return'd his Shot very briſkly, till Eſſex 


came to his Aſſiſtance; and then creeping along the 
Shore, all but one or two ſecur'd themſelves by Flight. 
In the mean time, the Spa»; Men of War which lay 


at Anchor at the Point of Land call d Pa»ta/, turn'd 


their Broad. ſides upon the Enelih, who could not get 


rear them till the coming of the Flood, but then bore 
down 
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down briſkly upon them. hex, and the Admiral and 39 
his Son, ventur'd into the nudit of the F ight, which 
was very furious, and laſted from Morning till Noon: 
And then the Spaniards perceiving their Calleons mi- 
ſerably ſhatter'd, and a great many Men kill'd, re- 
ſoly'd to fire their Ships, or run them a- ground. A 
great many Seamen threw themſelves over. board for 
Fear; ſome of which were taken; others drown d, 
and ſome got a- ſhore; and ſeveral the Admiral ſpar d 
out of Pity, as they ſwam for their Lives, crying 
Quarter. The Sanz Admiral, a Ship of 1500 Tuns, 
call'd the St. Philip, was burnt by the Careleſneſs of a 
Moo, and ſo were others that lay near her. The Ad- 
miral took the St. Matthew, and, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Sir Thomas Gerard, the St. Andrew. 

No ſooner was this Engagement over, but Eſſex 
landed 800 Men at the Punta about a League from the 
City, and ſent a Party to break down the Bridge and 
Engine which had ſecur'd the Eſcape of the Gallies, 
to prevent any Acceſs from the Iſland to the Continent. 
In the mean time he drew up his Men in good Order, 
and marched with all Expedition to the City. At firſt, 
the San iſb Horſe ſhewed themſelves about half a Mile 
from the Town, and then retreated. Soon after they 
appeared in greater Numbers; — Eſſex order'd 
his Men to retreat in good Order, and when they had 
drawn them a little farther from the Town, to return 
and charge the Enemy; which they did ſo effectually, 
that they put them to flight, and purſued them ſo 
cloſe, that they had much ado to get into the Town, 
and ſecure the Gate, The Earl got upon a new 
Work, which had been lately raiſed” near the. Gate, 
from whence he diſcovered an Entrance into the Town; 
but ſo. ſteep, that a Man muſt leap down a Pike's 
Length. To excite their Courage, the Earl threw 
down his own Colours, and Evans, Lieutenant to the 
Earl of Suſſex, leap'd down, being followed by Arthur 
Savage Captain of the Earl's Company, who carried the 
Red Flag; and they were follow'd by ſeveral others, 


In the mean time, Sir Francs Vere, the Field Marſhal, zg,. enters 
forc'd open the Gate, and entred with the Earl ofthe Town, 


Eſſix. And how began a briſk Skirmiſh in the Streets, 
which they maintain'd for half an Hour; the Ene liſs, 
in the mean time, forcing their Way into the Market- 
Flace, where they were pelte with Showers of Stones 

Hh 3 from 
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An. 1596. from the Tops of the Houſes, which in that Place are I bono 
SAY fat-roofed. Here Sir John Wingfield was ſhot in the Chur 
Head, and afterwards dy'd of his Wound. Several been 
others were wounded ; and Arthur Savage, who was on 91 
all over bloody, received the Honour of Kai athood, MW 5uly, 
At the ſame Inſtant the Lord Admiral, and divers in &. 
other Commanders and Seamen, came up briſkly, and get, i 
entered the Town with the Colours born before them MW brave. 
by Sir Edward _—_ whereupon the Spaniards gare ing © 
over the Fight, retir'd into the Caſtle and Town. W turn'c 
Cadiz, furren- houſe. The latter ſurrendred immediately, and the MW contr: 
— Caſtle the next Day, upon the following Condition; have 
That the Citizens ſhould have leave to depart with Expe 
their r Apparel only, and the Eugliſb Soldiers Oy 
to have all the reſt as Booty : That they ſhould pay 
520,000 J. for their Ranſom, and 40 of their principal MW and C 
Citizens ſhould be ſent to England till that Sum us eſpeci 
paid. And then Proclamation was made, that no Vio. W She a 
ence ſhould be offer'd to the Spaniards ; who, Church. 
men, Citizens, and Women, in their richeſt Apparel 
and Jewels, were convey'd to Porto Santa Maria; and 
the Generals themſelves ſtood by the Water-fide, to 
ſee them ſhipp'd off, and to prevent their being rudely 

treated by the common Soldiers, 
In the mean time Raleigh was order d with the ſinaller 
Ships to ſet fire to the Merchant-men that were retird 
to Port-Real, upon which an Offer was made of two 
Millions of Ducats to redeem them; but this was re. 
jected by the Admiral, who anſwer'd, He was ſent u 
deſtroy the Shipping, not to ranſom them for Money; and 
eng my were all burnt to the unſpeakable Da. 
mage of the Merchants. Thus, as it were, in an In. 
ſtant, was deftroy'd a Fleet full of Men, Merchandize, 
Ammunition, — Proviſions, amounting, as they vr 
lued it themſelves, to twelve Millions of Ducats. Af- 
Itisplunder'd ter this the City was plunder'd, every Soldier bring 
ind . ing ſome Portion of its rich Spoils to England: Then 
they laid the Town in Aſhes, only ſparing the Churches, 
batter'd the Walls, demoliſh'd the Towers, plunder'd 
and burnt the Iſland itſelf, and laid all waſte before 
them wherever they came. By the beſt Computation, 
the whole Damage the Spaniards ſuſtain'd by this Ex. 
dition, amounted to no leſs than twenty Millions of 
cats. And all this was effected with the Loſs of 
only one Man of Note, Sir John Wing field. * was 
| as s 7 onout- 
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konourably interr'd, in a military Way, in the Great 39 Eliz. 
Church in the Town. Then 60 Gentlemen having. 
been kinghted for their Valour, and the rich Spoils put 7 
on Shipboard, the whole Fleet ſet Sail the 5th Day of 
July, and left Cadiz, having acquir'd this Reputation 
in Hain, That tho the Engliſh were Heretichs as to Religion, 
yet; in other reſpetts, they were good Soldiers, and generally 
brave. From thence they ſail'd to Faro; and after hav- 
ing cruiz'd ſome time on the Saniſo Coalts, they re. 
turn'd home with great Glory and a rich Booty, tho 
contrary to the Earl of £&/ex*s Inclinations, who would 
have kept Cadiz, and alſo have undertaken ſome new. 
Expedition this Lear. 

3 Elizabeth at their Return, gave them a very 
gracious — and was ve liberal in Thanks 
and Commendations to thoſe of the better Quality; 
eſpecially to the Earl of E and the Lord Admiral. 
She alſo conferr'd the Government of the Brill in Hol- 
land (a Cautionary Town for the Payment of Mone 
lent) upon Sir Francis Vere, altho the Earl of Eſſex ha 
recommended others to her for that Poſt, This ſome- 
thing diſguſted that Lord; but that which gave him The Earl of 
greater Diſſatisfaction, was, that the Queen in his Ab- = digt. 
ſence had made Sir Robert Cecil Secretary of State, 
whereas he had earneſtly ſolicited for Sir Thomas Bodley 


to have that Poſt. 

In the mean time the King of Spain, to retrieve the The King of 
Honour he had loſt at Cadiz, and in ſome meaſure re- ——— 
cover his Damages, caus'd his Fleet to be got ready at againſt the 
Lisbon, and call'd in Ships from all Parts; and alſo Veen 
furniſh'd out all the foreign Veſſels that were in the 
Spaniſh Ports, and put on board ſome Forces, and a 

reat Number of Iriſß Fugitives, and order'd them 
for Ireland and England, But meeting with a Storm in 
the midſt of their Voyage, ſeveral of the Ships were 
ſplit upon the Rocks, ſome ſunk downright, we ; others 
were caſt away; ſo that the very Elements ſeem'd to 
be on the Queen's Side, who receiv'd the News of the 
Shaniard; being diſpers d, before ſhe had heard of their 
Deſign. After this, the 9 entred into a League 
with the Fench King againſt the King of Spain, which 
” confirm'd by Oath at the Queen's Palace at Green- 
wich, | 7 a 
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The Queen having Intelligence that the King of 
pain was preparing a new Fleet to make a Deſcent 
= — WE io N 15 9 to prevent, or divert his De. 
dition a. ſign, early in the Spring prepar'd a Navy of 120 Ships 
* bit being divided as 7 n the 15 
was commanded by the Earl of F/jex ; the ſecond by 
the Lord Thomas Howard, and the third by Sir Waltz 
Raleigh; in which many of the Nobility and Gentry 
entred themſelves Voluntiers. On the gth of July 
they ſet Sail from Plymouth, ſteering toward Faro! and 
the Groyne, to ſurprize the Spani/h Fleet in their Har. 
bours, and to intercept the Indian Fleet at the Arora. 
They had not ſail'd above 40 Leagues from Plymonth, 
before they met with a vided Storm, which laſted 
four Days; ſo that not without great Difficulty they 
ot to Plymouth again. Having refitted their Fleet, 

t OJ ut to Sea again on the 15th of uguſt; but the 
had ſcarce come in view of Spain before they met wid 
another violent Tempeſt, which diſpers d them again, 

and daſh'd to Pieces the two great Ships they had be. 

fore taken at Cadiz, However, the Fleet met again at 
the Iſles call'd Azores, where Raleigh, wanting Water, 

went aſhore without Leave; but had ſcarce begun to 

fill his Caſks, before he receiv'd Orders to follow Eſſex 

to Hal, which he did; and not finding Eſſex there, he 
narrowly obſerv'd the Harbour, and found the Inhabi. 

tants were ſecuring their Goods, and the Garriſon 
ready to intrench themſelves: Whereupon he call'd a 
Council, and was advis'd by the Commanders to at- 

tack the Place; upon which Raleigh, with ſome of his 

chief Voluntiers, landed, and won the Town, but found 

not the Booty in it that they expected. The Day 

after, EſJex arriv'd there, and Sir Gilbert Merrick in. 
form'd him what Kalzigh had done, and infinuated, that 

he had made this Attempt to rob him of the Glory 

of the Action, 'The Earl was adviſed by ſome to call 

a Council of War, and caſhier Raleigh ; others were 

for beheading of him, for landing without Leave of 

his chief Commander ; but the Lord Howard accom- 
modated the Matter between them: But nevertheleſs, 

from this, and other Matters, ſuch an unhappy Emu- 
lation and Conteſt aroſe between Eſſex and Raleigh, as 

was never throughly <=tinguiſh'd but by Death itſelf. 
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From thence they ſail'd away to the Iſle Gratioſa, 
where the Inhabitants begg'd es Mercy, and obtain' d 


40 El 
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it. Here Eſſex deſign'd to have tarry'd, to wait for the The ENUν,² 


Spaniſh Indian Fleet; but being difſuaded from it by a Ae 
Pilot, under pretence of being a bad Harbour, he ſail'd of 


thence to St. Michaels Ile. But the Engin had ſcarce 
been gone from Gratioſa above two Hours, before the 
American F leet, conſiſting of 40 Sail, ſeven of which 
had Plate on Board, arriv'd at the Place; but hearing 
the Engliſh were in queſt of them, they ſteer'd to Ter- 
cera, where they all got into the Harbour, except three 
Ships, which fell into the Hands of the Engl, who 
T have ſet upon them in the Harbour, but that 
they found it impracticable; and therefore ſail'd to 
St. Michaels, where Eſſzx landed near Villa Franca, a 


fair Town, and well turniſh'd with Merchandize, and 


found there good Booty, At the ſame time they diſ- 
cover'd a rich Carrack coming from the Indies, which, 
j. the Engliſb to be near, ran aſhore ; and the 

erchandize being taken out, was fir'd by the Sani- 
ards themſelves. Meeting with theſe Diſappointments, 
the gth of Ocfober they ſet Sail for England; but in two 
Days time met with a violent Storm, that diſpers'd 
them and the Spanih Fleet at the ſame time, which 
had ſet Sail from the Groyne with great Preparations 
againſt England: So that they never came in view of 
each other. | 


the Cor 


Spain 


The Earl of Eſſex at his Return, found ſome Promo. Promotiows 


tions at Court that very much diſguſted him. Sir Ro-“ 


bert Cecil was made Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caſter : But what touch'd him more nearly, was, that 
the Lord Admiral Howard was created Earl of Notting- 
ham; his Patent making mention of the ee, in 88, 
and his great Services at Cadix; the Glory of which 
he envy'd him; and the more, in that he would now 
take place of him. But the Queen having a high Value 
for Eſſex, created him Earl-Marſhal of England, by 
which he recover'd his Precedence again. 

The King of Spain having invaded the Territories of 
France, and taken Amiens, the French King ſent to Queen 
Elizabeth for a new Aid of 4000 Men, intimating to 
her, that he was now offer'd a very advantageous 
Peace, by the Pope's Nuntio, if he would abandon her 
Intereſt. The Queen therefore, being very appre- 


henſive that this Peace might be much ro the Diſad- 
e 18 vantage 
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van of England, reſolv'd to provide againſt the 
3 — furniſhing her 8 with —— and 


A new Par- ſecuring the Love and Affections of her People: And 


therefore call'd a Parliament, in which various good 
Laws were enacted, to the great Satisfaction of the 
People: For theſe Laws paſs d; for the true Religion re- 
ſtor d; the Nation moſt. happily govern'd, and de. 
liver'd from the Fears of Enemies; Ireland defended; 
and the French King and Netherlands reliev'd ; the Parlia. 
ment moſt heartily congratulated her Majeſty ; and the 
Clergy voluntarily gromed her three Subſidies, and 
the Laity entreated her to accept of three Subſidies 
and fix Fifteenths and Tenths, that ſhe might not 
want ſufficient Aids in time of Neceſſity. 


An.1598. The Queen underſtanding that the King of Franc, 


2 q 
A Peace be. began to incline to a Peace wit 


to him to diſſuade him from it, and afterwards, fiad. 


eween F 
and Spain 


Debates in 


by the Importunities of the 2 and his own Subjects, 
Spain, ſent an Embaſſ 


ing her Diſſuaſions likely to be ineffectual, by Letters 
ſhe charg'd him with Ingratitude, telling him, * That 
« if he gain'd any reaſonable Terms from Spain, 
he was oblig'd to the Exgliſh Succours for them,” 
But notwithſtanding all the Endeavours of the Queen 
and Confederate States, he, with ſome Acknowledge- 
ments and Compliments to the Queen, concluded 2 
Peace with the King of Sain, which is call'd the Treaty 
of Vervin. And now the French King, who had alread 
acquir'd the Reputation of a martial Prince, being al- 
together intent upon Peace, did fo highly advance the 
Honour and Glory of his Kingdom, by the Support 
of Religion, both the Roman and Reformed, as well 
— the 1 of Learning, the Revival o 
good Laws, the Reſtoration of Traffick, and adorn: 
ing the Kingdom with ſine and ſumptuous Buildings, 
that he far exceded the Character of his Predeceſſors, 
and obtain'd the Name of Henry the Great. 

The Queen being now oblig'd to have a more watch- 


Englandabout ful Eye upon her Affairs at Home, ſent over to the 
a Peace with States of Holland, to know, Whether they would con- 


Spain. 


cur with her in forming a Treaty of Peace ? or if not, 
What they would contribute towards the fupporting a 
War? She likewiſe now began to be in earneſt with 
them about their paying back what Charges ſhe had 


been at upon their Account. In the mean while, a 
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very cloſe Conſultation was held in England, whether 
it would be for the Advantage of England, to make 
Peace with Spain. The Lord Burleigb declar'd for Peace 
as the moſt eligible at this Juncture. But the Earl of 
E/]:x, on the other hand, ſtood up itifly for War, aſ- 
ſerting, that no Peace could be made with Spain, but 
what would be diſhonourable to England. This gave 
occaſion to Burleigh to ſay, That he breathed out nothing 
but Slaughter and Blood. And after a warm Diſpute, 
Burleigh drew out a Pfalm-book, and without ſpeaking 
any Words, pointed out to him this Verſe, The bloody- 
minded Man ſball not live out half by Days, This Debate 
ave Occaſion to Efjex afterwards to publiſh an * 
25 for himſelf, with Reaſons in Juſtification of his 
2 2 | | | 


n the treating of this Affair of Peace, and chufing a The Queen 
fit Perſon for the ordering the Affairs of Ireland, which ſtrikes Eri 


were — in great Diſorder, there follow'd a very 


warm Diſpute between the Queen and Eſſex: For 
whereas the Queen tho ht Sir William Knells, Uncle 


to the Earl of Zex, the fitteſt Man, the Earl thought 
Sir George Carew a fitter; and when the Queen could by 
no means be brought over to be of his Mind, he forget- 
ting himſelf and his Duty, turn'd his Back upon the 
_—_—_— g:ving her a ſcornful Look, The Queen not 
enduring ſuch rude Behaviour, gave him a Box on the 
Ear, and bid him Be gone with a Vengeance. He im- 
mediately clapt his Hand on his Sword, and the Lord 
Admiral ſtepping in between, he ſwore a great Oath, 
Tt at be neither could, nor would, put up an Aﬀront of that 
rature; nor would be have taken it of the Hands of ber great 
Father Harry; and in a great Paſſion, immediately 
withdrew from Court. The Lord Keeper, in a Letter, 
advis'd him to ſue to the Queen for Pardon, and us'd 
Arguments to induce him thereto, To whom he an- 
ſwer d by Letter, That he well enough knew what 
«* was due from him as a Subject, an Earl, and Grand- 
* Marſhal of England; but did not underſtand the 
* Office of a Drudge or Porter: That to own himſelf a 
* Criminal, was to injure Truth, and the Author of it, 
God Almighty: That his Body ſuffered in every part 
ce of it, by that one Blow given him by his Prince; and 
4 that it would be a Crime in him to ſerve a Queen 
* who had given him ſo great Affronts.“ But yet, in 
a little time, he became more ſubmiſſive, receiv'd his 

Hs 7 | Pardon, 
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An. 1597. vantage of England, reſolv'd to provide again 
9 84 worſt, by furniſhing her 2 with 8 ar 
A new Par» ſecuring the Love and Affections of her People: And 
* therefore call'd a Parliament, in which various ood 

Laws were enacted, to the great Satisfaction of the 

People : For theſe Laws paſs d; for the true Religion re- 

ſtor d; the Nation moſt. happily govern'd, and de. 

liver'd from the Fears of Enemies; Ireland defended: 
and the French King and Netherland: reliev'd ; the Parlis 
ment moſt heartily congratulated her Majeſty ; and the 
Clergy voluntarily granted her three Subſidies, and 
the Laity entreated her to accept of three Subſidies 
and fix Fifteenths and Tenths, that ſhe might not 
want ſufficient Aids in time of Neceſſity. 


An.1598. The Queen underſtanding that the King of France, 
WY by the Importunities of the Pope and his own Subjects, 
— an to incline to a Peace with Spain, ſent an Embaſſ 
and Spare to him to difluade him from it, and afterwards, find. 
ing her Diſſuaſions likely to be ineffectual, by Letters 
ſhe charg'd him with Ingratitude, telling him, That 
if he gain'd any reaſonable Terms from Spain, 
1 he was oblig'd to the Eugliſb Succours for them.” 
But notwithſtanding all the Endeavours of the Queen 
and Confederate States, he, with ſome Acknowledge- 
ments and Compliments to the Queen, concluded a 
Peace with the King of Sain, which is call'd the Treaty 

of Vervin. And now the French King, who had alread 

acquir' d the Reputation of a martial Prince, being 
together intent upon Peace, did fo highly advance the 
Honour and Glory of his Kingdom, by the Support 
of Religion, both the Roman and Reformed, as well 
— the 1 of Learning, the Revival of 
good Laws, the Reſtoration of 'Traffick, and adorn- 
ing the Kingdom with fine and ſumptuous Buildings, 
that he far exceded the Character of his Predeceflors, 
and obtain'd the Name of Henry the Great. 

Debate in The Queen being now oblig'd to have a more watch- 
Exglandabout ful Eye upon her Affairs at Home, ſent over to the 
« Peace States of Holland, to know, Whether they would con- 
en cur with her in forming a Treaty of Peace? or if not, 
What they would contribute towards the fupporting a 
War? She likewiſe now began to be in earneſt with 
them about their paying back what Charges ſhe had 
been at upon their Account, In the mean while, 
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rery cloſe Conſultation was held in England, whether 
it would be tor the Advantage of England, to make 
Peace with Spain. The Lord Burlegh declar'd for Peace 
as the moſt eligible at this Juncture. But the Earl of 
Ejſ-x, on the other hand, ſtood up ſtifly for War, aſ- 
ſerting, that no Peace could be made with Spain, but 
what would be diſhonourable to England. This gave 
occaſion to Burleigh to ſay, That be breathed out nothing 
but Slaughter and Blood. And after a warm Diſpute, 
Burleigh drew out a Pfalm- book, and without ſpeaking 


any Words, pointed out to him this Verſe, The bloody- 


minded Man ſpall not live out half hy Days, This Debate 
ave Occaſion to Eſjex atterwards to ubliſh an Apo- 
— for himſelf, with Reaſons in Juſtification of his 


inion. 
4” the treating of this Affair of Peace, and chuſing a The Queen 
fit * for the ordering the Affairs of Ireland, which firikes Ei 


were now in great Diſorder, there follow'd a very 
warm Diſpute between the Queen and Eſſex: For 
whereas the Queen thought Sir William Knells, Uncle 
to the Earl of Eſex, the fitteſt Man, the Earl thought 
Sir George Carew a fitter; and when the Queen could by 
no means be brought over to be of his Mind, he forget- 
ting himſelf 3 Duty, turn'd his Back upon the 
Queen, giving her a ſcornful Look, The Queen not 
enduring ſuch rude Behaviour, gave him a Box on the 
Ear, and bid him Be gone with a Vengeance. He im- 
mediately clapt his Hand en his Sword, and the Lord 
Admiral ſtepping in between, he ſwore a great Oath, 
Ti at be neither could, nor would, put up an Aﬀront of that 
rature; nor would be have tahen it of the Hands of ber great 
Father Harry; and in a great Paſſion, immediately 
withdrew from Court. The Lord Keeper, in a Letter, 
advis'd him to ſue to the 2 for Pardon, and us'd 
Arguments to induce him thereto. To whom he an- 
ſwer' d by Letter, That he well enough knew what 
* was due from him as a Subject, an Earl, and Grand- 
4 Marſhal of England; but did not underſtand the 
* Office of a Drudge or Porter: That to own himſelf a 
* Criminal, was to injure Truth, and the Author of it, 
* God Almighty: That his Body ſuffered in every part 
* of it, by that one Blow given him by his Prince; and 
* that it would be a Crime in him to ſerve a Queen 
* who had given him ſo great Affronts.“ But yet, in 
a little time, he became more ſubmiſſive, receiv'd his 
7775 ; —_ Pardon, 
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An. 1598. Pardon, and was re-admitted into the os Favour, 
um from this 


However his Friends began to date his 
unlucky Circumſtance . 
The Lord Not long after dy'd William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord 
#wrlciz4 dies. High Treaſurer; having exhauſted himſelf with Study 
and the neceſſary Fatigues of his Employment; { 
that being old, and afflicted with the Gout, he re. 
queſted the Queen's Leave to lay it down. His 
common Saying was, Prudens qui patiens; and, Ti 
there was nothing for a Prince's Honour, which 4 no; fo 
8 bs Profit. The Queen had ſuch a Value for him, that 
mm.; ſhe would always cauſe him to fit down in her Pre. 
fence, ſaying, My Lord, wwe mike uſe of you, not for your 
Legs, but for your Head, And going to viſit him in his 
Sickneſs, and the Servants at the Chamber-door defir. 
ing her to ſtoop, ſhe anſwer'd, For your Maſter's ſale, ! 
will ſloop 5 but not for the King of Spain. He dy'd in the 
Sth Year of his Age, having liv'd long enough for 
| ature, long enough for his own Glory; but not long 
KisCharaGer, enough for his Country. He left the World fo fairly, 
that the greateſt of his Enemies envy'd him nothing, 
but that his Sun went down with ſo much Luſtre. He 
was a Perſon of extraordinary Worth and Abilities; 
Not to mention his venerable Preſence and Aſpect, he 
wasSſodiſpos'd by Nature, fo poliſh'd by Education and 
Learning, that he had few or no Superiors in Probity, 
Prudence, Induſtry, Temperance, and Juſtice, His 
Death was ſucceeded by that of Philip King of Spain. 
The Papiſts were {till plotting the 3 of the 
Queen and Kingdom; and now one Edward Squire, who 
had firſt been an ordinary Scrivener, and then an Un- 
der-groom in the Queen's Stable, and afterward: a 
Soldier under Drale in his laſt Expedition, being taken 
Priſoner, and carried into Spain, contracted an acquain- 
tance with one Wa'pole an Enzliſh Jeſuit, who having 
procur'd him to be put into the Inquiſition for an Here- 
tick, where he ſuffer'd many Handige he was eaſily 
perſuaded to change his Religion, and afterwards to 
attempt = Wickedneſs for the Good of the Catho!ick 
Cauſe. Which the Jeſuit perceiving, told him, that it 
would be a meritorious Piece of Service to kill the Earl 
of Efjex ; but a much greater to take off the Queen; 
and ſent him into Eueland with a peculiar Poiſon, to 
anoint the Pommel of the Queen's Saddle, and a Chair 
in which the Earl of Ex us'd to fit ; which = = 
* Orml d; 
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form'd, but neither of them took effect. Walpole not ar El 


hearing any thing of the Succels of his Poiſon, ſuſpect- 
ing Sqwire's Fidelity, was reſolv'd to be reveng'd of 
him, and ſent a Perſon into England, who, in general 
Terms, accus'd him of Treaſon: Upon this Squire 
being apprehended and arraign'd, deny'd it at firit ; 
but aiterwards, finding he had been betray'd, conteſs'd 


the whole Matter, and was executed, 


493. 


There had been in this Reign many Rebellions in 3, , 
heland againſt the Eng» ; but none ſo formidable as Rebellion; 


that rais'd, by the Earl of Hronne, who, tho he had but 
lately obtain d Pardon for many Diſturbances, ſudden- 
ly befieg'd the Fort of Blackwater, and alſo gave the 
Engliſh tuch a Defeat, as they ſcarcely receiv'd ſince 
their firſt footing in Ireland; for in this Encounter, Mar- 
ſhal Bagnal the General, 13 brave Captains, and 1500 
common Soldiers, were either {lain or taken Priſoners. 


The Victory alſo was of great Conſequence to the Re- 


bels ; for it furniſh'd them with Arms, Ammunition and 
Proviſion, gave a Reputation to Hronne, and procur'd 
them the Surrendry of the Fort of Blackwater, All 
Mun(ier began to revolt on a ſudden, and to kill, rob 
and ravage the Eng/;/b without Mercy, Thus the Re- 
bellion by degrees became in a manner, general; and at 
aſt arriv'd to that formidable Height, as to reduce the 
Eng/iſp from an offenſive to a defenſive Condition. 


It was therefore warmly debated in England who was 
the fitteſt Perſon to be employ'd to ſuppreſs this Re- 
bellion. The 


Queen and moſt of the Council were for Debates 


the Lord Montjoy ; but the Earl of Eſſex gave him a bout a Lord 
very diminutive Character, as no way Gali 0 3 urg- 2 


ing, That Ireland requir'd a Perſon of the firſt ut 
ty, and named ſeveral other Circumſtances, in which 
be ſo artificially drew his own Picture, that it was eaſily 
perceivable he thought none fo fit as himſelf, and the 
rather, in that whoever was propos'd, he had ſomething 
or other to object. So that the Queen immediately 
reſolv'd to make him Lord-Deputy of Ireland, and 
General of the Army. In this Affair he behav'd him. 
ſelf after ſuch a manner, that gave his Enemies the 
Advantage to ſay of him, He wanted nothing but an 
army at his Command, to ſet up a Title to the Crown; 
which ſome of his Flatterers had drawn up for him. 
Uther Courtiers, who defir'd his Abſence, puſh'd him 

forward 


= 
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An. 1599. forward to take the Command upon him, not doubting 
WISE but that would haſten his Ruin, there being no way i: 
certain to deitroy a popular and aſpiring Man, as to put 
him upon Bufineſs that he was not fit for. Together 
with his Office of Lord Deputy, he had a greater 
Army put under his Command, than ever had been 
ſeen in Ireland, it conſiſting of 20,000 Foot and 1300 
Horſe, His Commiſſion was very large; and indeed 
whatſoever he could defire, was obtain'd for him, ei- 
ther by his Friends, or his officious Enemies, who 
were for raiſing him on high, that his Fall might be 

| the greater. 

ral oe About the End of March, the Earl of Eſſex ſet for- 
_—_ ward on his Journey to Ireland, were having receiy'd 
Teeland but is the Sword according to Form, he made the Earl of 
Southampton General of the Horſe, quite contrary to 
his Inſtructions, and march'd his whole Army againſt 
a contemptible Company of Mutineers in Munſter, and 
quite neglected the grand Leader of the Rebellion 
Tyronne, and all without the Queen's Cognizance; 
which Conduct extremely diſſatisfied the Queen. The 
Engliſh alſo ſuffer'd two conſiderable Defeats in Ireland: 
And at length the Earl of Eſſex, contrary to Order, 
treated ſecretly with Tyronne, and concluded a Truce 
with him for fix Weeks. The Queen having been in. 
form'd of theſe things, and that the Earl had done juſt 
nothing in ſo long a time, with ſo brave an Army, and 
The Queen at ſo vaſt an Expence, ſhe was highly diſpleas'd, and 
diſguſtedwith cenſur d his Conduct as raſh, unfortunate, and diſte- 
ENT ſpectful to herſelf, and was heard to ſay, That Eſſex 
had ſomething elſe in hs Head, than to do much Service to bi 
Queen or Country in that Government. The Queen ſent 
him a Letter wherein ſhe ſignified her Diſſike of his 
Management; At which he was much incens'd, and 
could not well digeſt ſome Matters ſhe upbraided him 
with: and at laſt propoſed to return into England with 
a ſelect Party of Men, to reduce his Adverſaries under 
his Power by Force of Arms; but was diſſuaded from 
this by the Earl of Southampton and Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, 
as a Deſign impious, bloody, and dangerous. Whe- 
ther the Queen had Knowledge of this or no, does 
not plainly appear, tho it is highly probable ſhe 
had; for about this Time an Army of 6000 Men 
was rais'd in London, 3000 of which were appointed to 
guard the Queen's Perſon, and the reſt to be near - 
ready 
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ready at hand upon all Occaſions: But this Army was 42 Eliz. 


ſoon disbanded * 
In a Month's 


by ſome of his Friends. He went, with onl Per- 
ſons in his Retinue, to Nonſuch (where the Queen then 
was) to acquaint her with the State of Ireland. He 
reſented himſelf on his Knees before the Queen in the 
2 Chamber. She entertain'd him with ſome 
Marks of Grace ana Favour, tho not with that Free- 
dom he us'd to find. In particular, ſhe order'd him 
to his Apartment, there to continue; for he had diſ- 
oblig'd her before, and now had given her freſh Pro- 
vocation, by leaving his G in Ireland without 
her Permiſſion, and by clapping up a Truce with 
Tyronne, which might be broke 
Days 228 After this, his Management being 
nerally diſlik'd by the Council, and aggravated by 
fis Adverſaries, he was committed to the Cuſtody of 
the Lord Keeper. During which Confinement, he 
gave himſelf wholly to Divine Contemplations, and 
wrote notable Letters to his Friends concerning the 
Vanity of humane Affairs. 

As to the Affairs in Ireland, the fix Weeks Truce was 
ſcarcely expir'd, before Tyronne began his Hoſtilities; 
and being accus'd by the Council of Ireland for Breach 
of Faith, he juſtified himſelf on Account of the Earl of 
Eſſex's being in Cuſtody in England, and the Council 

Ireland 1 fraudulently with him. To en- 
courage the Rebels in Ireland, Rumours were ſpread 
abroad, That England would in a little time be em- 
broil'd in civil Commotions. Tyronne was alſo en- 
courag d by receiving both Money and Ammunition 
from Spain, and great Promiſes from the Pope; ſo 
that he became more inſolent than ever. All theſe 
Things were by Efſex's Enemies laid to the Charge of 


his Management. However, to ſettle the Diſorders in 


] ime, Eſſex came over to England, Eſex returns 
when he was leaſt thought of, bein n 
Y UX 


at any time upon 14 L, conſ d. 


Ireland, the Lord Montjoy was ſent Deputy, in the very Tord Maj 
Depth of Winter; who with 22 fortified made Depuey 


the moſt important Places in the Kingdom, and ſo 
haraſs d Tyronne with continual Skirmiſhes, that he 
ſoon drove him into his Faſtneſſes, and ſubdued the 


Rebels in Ulſter and Leinſter, being victorious every 


where. The like Succeſs had Sir George Carew in —_ 
er; 


of Ireland. 
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/i ſo that in a ſmall time not one ſingle Fort held 


WY Ng ut againlt the Queen. 


As 1800. This Year the King of France offer'd his Mediation 
x for concluding. a Peace between England and Spain, to 


The Battle 


Newport. 


which the King of Hain ſeem'd inclinable ; wheretore 
the Treaty was ſet on foot at Bo/ozzx ; but the Spaniards 
inſiſting highly upon Precedency, three Months were 
pent, the Congreſs was diflolv'd, and no Peace con- 
cluded. Mean while the States, being ſucceſsful beyond 
Expectation, were ſo far from en a Peace, that 
at this Time they were reſolv d upon reducing the Sea- 
Coaſts of Flanders under their Command. Having 
therefore aſſembled an Army of 14,000 Foot and 3000 
Horſe, under the; Command of Prince Maurice of Naſſ au, 
and 1500 Engliſb, under the Command of the two vali- 
ant Brothers Sir Francs and Horatio Vere, they landed 
them at Philippine Sconce in Flanders: Whereupon follow'd 


— 


. the famous Battle of Newport, where Sir Francis order d 


his Engliſb Soldiers to throw off their Cloaths, telling 
them, That in a little time they ſhould either need none, or 
get better: In this Engagement 9000 Spaniards were 
lain, and the Victory fell to the States; which the 
Engliſb, by their valiant Behaviour, purchas'd, at the 
Loſs of 800 out of their 1500, either {lain or wounded; 
eight Captains were kill'd, and all the reſt hurt ex- 
ce pt two. 
his Year the Queen, for the Increaſe of Navigation 
and Commerce, founded the Company of Eaſt India 
Merchants, who having large Privileges granted them, 
ſettled ſeveral Factories in thoſe Parts, and carried on 
a confiderable Trade, even in this Reign. | 
While the Queen at home was endeavouring to in- 
rich her Subjects, the Pope being ſenfible, that ſhe was 
now banc in Years, and being deſirous to eſtabliſh 
the Intereſt of the Catholick Religion in England, ſent 
over two Briets, one to the Popiſh Clergy, and the 
other to the 4 4 Wherein he caution'd them, Not 
*« to admit any Perſon, how near ſoever allied to the 
© Crown, after the Queen's Death, unleſs he were no: 
« only inclin'd to tolerate the Romiþ Perſuaſion, but 
© to advance and eſtabliſh it to the utmoſt of his Power, 


© and would oblige himſelf, as his Anceſtors had done, 


eto maintain the ſame upon Oath.” The main De- 


fign of theſe Briefs ſeems to have been to exclude King 
| | Jams 


Council, 
and that, 
tence ſho 
ment, I 
Heads of 
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Games from his Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of 44 Eliz. 
England, and was the firſt Plat- form of that execrable Cy 
Plot call d The Powder®Treaſon. | 8 


The Earl of Eſſer having lain fix Months in the An. 1601. 
Cuſtody of the Lord Keeper, did now, out of his own _ypv 
natural Diſpoſition, the Senſe of his Afflictions, and The Cauſe of 
the Advice of his Friends, humble himſelf ſo; that de Earl of 
the Queen ſuffer'd him to retire to his own Houle un- 
der the Cuſtody. of Sir Richard Berk/ey, often proteſting, 

That all ſbe did, or deſigu'd againſt him, was for by R for- 

mation, not by Run. But the common People maki 

his Innocence the publick Theme and Subject of Diſ- 

courſe, ſhe thought fit, to take away all Suſpicions of ſe. 

ryere Treatment towards him, to cauſe it to be declar'd; 

in her own Name, and that of the Privy-Couneil, that 

he ſhould have a fair Hearing, not in the Srar-Chamber,' 

leſt it ſhould fall too heavy upon his Purſe or Perſon, 

but in the Lord Keeper's Houſe, before the Queen's 

Council, four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges; 

and that, if he was convicted, ſome Judgment or Sen- 

tence ſhould paſs upon him, but ſhort of an Impeach- 

ment. His Accuſation was accordingly drawn up, the aricles © 
Heads of which were: That, contrary to his Com- giiok him 
miſſion, he had made the Earl of Sothampron General 

of the Horſe ; had drawn his Forces into Vus/:-r in- 

« ſtead of purſuing Tyronne : and held a private Parley 

with him, contrary to the 1 ＋ her Majeſty, 

« and the Character of a Lord uty ; and that he 

had conferr'd upon ſo many the — of Knight - 

4 hood.” He then being brought to his Tryal, kneel- Bohr i 
ed down upon one Knee, and gave God Thanks for his Hearing; 
Mercies, and to his Gracious Queen, for not ordering 

him a Hearing in the Star-Chamber; profeſſing, That be is Humility 
would not contend with her, nor excrſe th: Errors of bs 

Youth ; That be always meant well, tho it happened others 

wiſe in Appearance; but now be would bid the World 

Adieu. The Earl at the ſame time ſhed abundance of 

_ 1 _ 2 — — 

n the uſion, the Lord Keeper proceeded to Sen- 2 
tence, which was; That h- 1 removꝰd from berng Ry 
Privy Counſeller, ſuſpended from the Offices of Earl. Marſpal, him, 

and Maſter of the Ordnance, and be detain d in Cuſtody 
during the Queen's Pleaſure, But the Queen had ex- 
preſly commanded that he ſhould not be remov d from 
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An. 1601. being Maſter of the Horſe, which caus d ſome to thin; 
be would be reſtor'd again to Favour, 
The Earls Mean time the Earl appear d extremely mortified with Sw. 
Acquieſcence the Senſe of his Condition, and in his Diſcourſes aud his 
gat Relignt- Letters declar d, That he had diſcarded all the Gaye. und 
— ties of Life, and drown'd his Ambition in his Tears; bejid 
and that he had but one Requeſt to make to the Queen, Hor. 
viz. That fhe would let ber Servant depart in Peace. The The 

ueen was extremely pleas'd with his Deportment, nati: 
and in a little time remov'd Berk/ey from him, to whoſe Infit 
Cuſtody he had been committed, and left him at his lent 
liberty, to retire, if he pleas'd, to his Country Seat; fter" 
but ſhe advis'd him, however, to let Diſcretion be his 
Maſter, and not to venture to Court, or near her Per. and 


fon. 
He is ings. . After this Cuff, the Earl's principal Domeſtick, who The! 
ted to Re- had always advis'd him to plead Not Guilty, began to Y Que 
ion, charge him with being a taint hearted and timorous 
Man, which provok'd the Earl to order him to be of th 
ſtruck out of the Liſt of his Servants ; but his Steward in M: 


Merrick, who was of the fame Mind with Cuff, omitted Refer 
to do it. The Earl now being at his Liberty, and began 
about to retire to his Country Seat, recommended him-Y in I-. 
ſelf to the Queen by the Lord Howard in theſe Words: W his P: 
« That he kifs'd her Majeſty's Hand, and the Rod MW miſer; 


< that corrected him; but that he could never recover Y Soldic 
& his uſual Cheerfulneſs, till he was vouchſaf d an Ad- Coura 
« miffion to that Preſence which had always influenc'd Y privat 
* his Happineſs, and in which he was ſufficiently bleſs'd i ampror 
« as long as he mov'd within that Sphere: That he Reſolu 
* had now refolv'd to make Amends for his Error, W Queen 
« and to ſay with Nebuchadnex zar, Let my Dwelling be Y Reſort 
« with the Beaſts of the Field, to eat Graſs as an Ox, and Sermoi 
4 to be vet with the Dew of Heaven, till it ſhall pleaſe Y upon h 
the Queen to reſtore my Underſtanding to me.” be refi 
The Queen, extremely pleas'd with theſe Expreſſions, Y preſery 
reply d. That ſhe heartily wiſh'd, that his Actions and to 


might prove of a piece with his Words; that he his Par 
« had try'd her Patience a long time, and therefore The 
0 4 ſhe ought to take ſome time to try his Submiſſion; © Lord-V 


That if the Furflace (of Affliction) produc'd ſuch and ſen 
Effects, ſhe ſhould hercafter have the better Opinion the Cau 
of Chymiſtry. | not wit 

Tu- confus'd 


The Reign of Q. EL1ZABETH. | 
The Earl growing confident of the Recovery of the , Eliz. 


Queen's Favour,  petition'd her for the Farm of the 
Seer Wines, a Place of great Profit; but ſhe, to try E perici- 
his Temper, return d him Anſwer, That ſbe muſt firſt gute r Ls 


underſtand the Value of it, and that Benefits were not to be nis Reaueſ 
bejtow'd at Random; That an unruly _ muſt be kept deny'd. 
ort of Provender, that be may be the better manag d. 


Treg unexpected Anſwers, fir d the Earl with Indig- — Re: 


nation, and caus'd him to hearken to the pernicious mereupon 
Infinuations of Cuff and Merick, and others, whoſe vio- F 
lent Counſels hurried them to their own and their Ma- 
ſter's Ruin. Their exaſperating Speeches had often 
caus'd him to join with them, and to drop indiſcreet 
and — Words, ſaying, The Queen was now grown 
an old Woman, and crooked as well within as without. 
Theſe and other indiſcreet Expreſſions coming to the 

ucen's Knowledge, and aggravated by the Comments 
and Inferences of his Enemies, and eſpecially by ſome 
of the Court Ladies, whom he had formerly deluded 
in Matters of Love, very much heighten'd the Queen's 
Reſentment z which he coming to the Knowledge of, 
began to revive the clandeſtine Defigns he had form'd 
in Ireland: And endeavouring to gain the Puritans to 
his Party, and courting the Papiſts by a ſeeming Com- 
miſeration of their Condition, he hir'd a parcel of 
Soldiers, and other Perſons of deſperate Fortunes and He rebel. 
Courage, and plac'd them near his Houſe. He held 
private Cabals in Drury-Houſe with the Earl of South- 
ampton and others of his Party, where they entred into 
Reſolutions to ſeize the Tower, the Court, and the 
Queen's Perſon. Theſe frequent Aſſemblies, and great 
Reſort to EfJex's Houſe, under Pretence of hearing 
Sermons, increas'd the Suſpicions of the Court; where- 
upon he was order'd to appear before the Council; but 
he refus d to obey the Order, taking a Reſolution to 
preſerve his Liberty, tho with the Loſs of his Life ; 
_ — that end got together about 300 Gentlemen of 

s Party. 
The Queen, upon hearing this, ſent Orders to therThe Queen 
Lord-Mayor, to keep the Citizens in due Obedience,{nd to the 
and ſent the Lord-Keeper, and ſeveral others, to know**"* 
the Cauſe of this unuſual Aſſembly. They were, but 
not without Difficulty, admitted into Es Houſe 
through the Wicket, and in the Court-Yard found # 


confus'd Multitude, and Eſſex, Southampton, and Rut- 
1i 2 land, 
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An. 1601. land, in the middle of them. The Lord Keeper de. 
nanded the Cauſe of the Tumult, telling him, If any 


Perſons had injur'd him, he ſhould have Juſtice done 
him. Eſſex anſwer'd, There was a Plot againſt bis Life. 
And the Lord-Keeper urging him to be particular, the 
Multitude cry'd out, Cut their Throats ! away with that 
great Seal! Clap them up in Cuſtody. Upon this Eſjex re- 
tir'd with them into the Houſe, and order'd the Doors 
to be ſhut, ſaying to the Lord-Keeper, Have Patience, 
I will go into the City, and adviſe with the Lord-Mayor and 
Sheriff, and return immediately, And having commit- 
ted them into the Cuſtody of ſome of his truſty 
Friends, and a Guard of Muſqueteers, he left them, 
and went into the C 


ity. | 
The Earl ex- The Earl going hail into the City, was join'd by 


- the Earl of Bedford and Lord Cromwel ; having 
' gotten a Company of about 2 or 300, cry'd out, For the 
— for the Queen! my Life is in Danger. And thus 
he went forward through the chief Streets of the City 
to Fenchurch-ſireet, to Sheriff Smith's Houſe ; and ſeeing 
the Citizens gathering about him in great Amaze, he 
bid them arm — or they could do him no 
: But there was not one of the Citizens that 
arm'd for him. The Sheriff, whom he had a great 
Dependance upon, hearing of the Rumour, ſhut up his 
Doors, and retir'd out of his back Door privately to 
the Lord-Mayor. In the mean time, Eſſex by a Herald 
was proclaim'd a Traitor in ſeveral Parts of the City: 
Upon which his own Party began to deſert, which he 
obſerving, and that none of the Citizens came in to his 
Aſſiſtance, he gave Orders to ſet the Lord-Keeper and 
other — at Liberty: And Eſſex return- 
ing towards his own Houſe, found a Chain drawn 
croſs the Street at St. Paul's, and Soldiers planted 
ainſt him by the Biſhop of London to oppoſe his 
aſſage. Upon this the Earl in a Rage drew his 
Sword, and commanded Blunt to fall on, which he did 
with great Fury, and kill'd one Man ; but was himſelf 
_ deſperately wounded, and taken Priſoner. Some 
others were kill'd in the Skirmiſh : The Earl had his 
Hat ſhot thro, Therefore, ſeeing himſelf thus re- 
E he return d to his own Houſe by Water; and 
| ring burnt ſome Papers, ſet about fortifying his 
The 
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The Houſe was immediately inveſted on the Land- 
Side by the Lord Thomas Howard, the Lord Admiral, 


and others, who alſo ſeiz d upon the Garden on the His Houſe | 
Thames Side; and being ready to make an Attack, ſum. beſieg d. 


mond him to yield. The Earl of Sourhampton ask'd, 
To ubom they ſhould yield? Was it to their Adverſaries? 
That were per fetfly to court their own Fate, And if to the 
Queen, that were a plain Confeſſion of their own Guilt. 
However, the Earl promis'd to yield and appear be- 
fore the Queen, if they would give them Hoſtages for 
their Security; otherwiſe they would ſell their Lives 
as dear as they could. The Lord Admiral anſwer'd, 
That Rebels were not to make their oum Terms : But he bad 
that Rejpeft for the Female Sex, that he would permit the 
— bis Wife, the Lady Rich his Siſter, and their uait- 
ing Gentl-women, the Privilege of ſafe Conduft, who fill'd 
the Place with their Shrieks and Cries, This Eſſex 
took as a Favour, and only defir'd an Hour or two's 
Time to fortify the Place thro which they were to pals. 
Before the Hour was expir'd, Eſſex grew deſperate, and 
reſolv' d to fight his Way out; and the Lord Sands ani- 
mated him to attempt it, telling him, That the boldeſt 
Counſels were the ſafeſt, and it was more honourable for a 
Nobleman to die by the Sword, than the Ax or Halter. 
Nevertheleſs, the Earl at laſt began to entertain 
Thoughts of ſubmitting ; and having obtain'd the 
Lord Admiral's Promiſe, that they ſhould all be civill 


"treated, about ten a Clock at Night the Earl and all 
the Noblemen, falling upon 3 deliver'd up Egex, Seuth- 
their Swords, and ſurrender'd themſelves. The Earls , &c. 
of Eſſex, Southampton and Rutland, Lord S1nds, Crom- gent = 


well, Monteagle, Sir Charles Davers, and Sir Henry Brom- 
ley, were committed to the Tower, The next Day one 
Thomas Lea, a Captain of a Company in Ireland, telling 
one Croſs a Sea Captain, that it d be a noble Ex- 
ploit for fix brave Fellows to go to the Queen, and 
compel her to diſcharge Eſſex, and the reſt of the Pri- 
ſoners, was immediately apprehended, examin'd and 
executed. | | 


On the 19th of February, the Earls of Eſſex and are brought 
Southampton were brought to their Tryals in W:ftmin- to their Try- 


fter-Hall, the Lord Treaſurer Buckburft being Lord High als, 
Steward. They were join'd in the ſame Impeachment 
of Treaſon, viz. © That they had plotted to take 
* away the Queen's Crown and Life, and conſulted 


Ii 3 * how 
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WA manded the Cauſe of the Tumult, telling him, If any 
Perſons had injur'd him, he ſhould have Juſtice done 
him. Eſſex anſwer' d, There was a Plot againſt bis Life. 
a And the Lord- Keeper urging him to be particular, the 
Multitude cry d out, Cut their Throats | away with that 
great Seal ! Clap them up in Cyſtedy, Upon this Eſjex re- 
tir'd with them into the Houſe, and order'd the Doors 
to be ſhut, ſaying to the Lord-Keeper, Have Patience, 
1 will go into the City, and adviſe with the Lord-Mayor and 
Sheriffs, and return immediately, And having commit- 
ted them into the Cuſtody of ſome of his truſty 
Friends, and a Guard of Muſqueteers, he left them, 

and went into the City. | | 
The Earl ex. The Earl going haſtily into the City, was join'd by 
_ — the Earl of Bedford and Lord Cromwel ; having 
bellion, gotten a Company of about 2 or 300, cry d out, For the 
Oneen for the Queen! my Life is in Danger. And thus 
he went forward through the chief Streets of the City 
to Fenchurch. ſtreet, to Sheriff Smith's Houſe ; and ſeeing 
the Citizens gathering about him in great Amaze, he 
bid them arm — or they could do him no 
: But there was not one of the Citizens that 
arm'd for him. The Sheriff, whom he had a great 
Dependance upon, hearing of the Rumour, ſhut up his 
Doors, and retir'd out of his back Door privately to 
the Lord-Mayor. In the mean time, Eſſex by a Herald 
was proclaim'd a Traitor in ſeveral Parts of the City : 
Upon which his own Party began to deſert, which he 
obſerving, and that none of the Citizens came in to his 
Aſſiſtance, he gave Orders to ſet the Lord-Keeper and 
other Privy-Counſellors at Liberty: And Eſſex return- 
ing towards his own Houſe, found a Chain drawn 
croſs the Street at St. Pauls, and Soldiers planted 
22 him by the Biſhop of London to oppoſe his 
Paſſage. Upon this the Earl in a Rage drew his 
Sword, and commanded B/ unt to fall on, which he did 
with great Fury, and kill'd one Man ; but was himſelf 
deſperately wounded, and taken' Priſoner. Some 
others were kill d in the Skirmiſh : The Earl had his 
Hat ſhot thro, Therefore, ſeeing himſelf thus re- 
* he return'd to his own Houſe by Water; and 
—— burnt ſome Papers, ſet about fortifying his 

©, . 
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The Houſe was immediately inveſted on the Land- 


Side by the Lord Thomas Tlou ard, the Lord Admiral. 
and others, who alſo ſeiz d upon the Garden on the His Houſe 
ready to make an Attack, ſum. beßeg d. 


Thames Side; and being 
mon'd him to yield. The Earl of Southampton ask d, 
To ubom they ſhould yield? Was it to their Adverſaries? 
That were perfetly to court their own Fate, And if to the 
Oueen, that were a plain Confeſſion of their own Guilt. 
However, the Earl promis'd to yield and appear be- 
fore the Queen, if they would give them Hoſtages for 
their Security; otherwiſe they would ſell their Lives 
as dear as they could. The Lord Admiral anſwer'd, 
That Rebels were not to make their oun Terms : But be bad 
that Reſ pets for the Female Sex, that he would permit the 
Counteſs his Wife, the Lady Rich his Siſter, and their wait- 
ing Gentlewomen, the Privilege of ſafe Conduft, who fill'd 
the Place with their Shrieks and Cries, This Eſſex 
took as a Favour, and only defir'd an Hour or two's 
Time to fortify the Place thro which they were to paſs. 
Before the Hour was expir'd, Eſſex _—_ te, and 
reſolv'd to fight his Way out; and the Lord Sands ani- 
mated him to attempt it, telling him, That the boldeſt 
Counſels were the ſafeſt, and it was more bonourable for a 
Nobleman to die by the Sword, than the Ax or Halter. 
Nevertheleſs, the Earl at laſt began to entertain 
Thoughts of ſubmitting ; and having obtain'd the 
Lord Admiral's Promiſe, that they ſhould all be civill 

treated, about ten a Clock at — the Earl and all 


the Noblemen, falling upon their Knees, deliver'd up E., Smrh- 
their Swords, and ſurrender'd themſelves. The Earls ten, &c. 
of Ex, Southampton and Rutland, Lord Sands, Crom- — ves: 


well, Monteagle, Sir Charles Davers, and Sir Henry Brom- 
ley, were committed to the Tower, The next Day one 
Thomas Lea, a Captain of a Company in Ireland, telling 
one Croſs a Sea Captain, that it d be a noble Ex- 
ploit for fix brave Fellows to go to the Queens and 
compel her to diſcharge Eſſex, and the reſt of the Pri- 
ſoners, 8 immediately apprehended, examin'd and 
: | | 


executed. 
On the 19th of February, the Earls of Eſſex and are rough; 
Southampton were brought to their Tryals in Veſt min- to their Try- 


ſter- Hal, the Lord Treaſurer Buckburſt being Lord High ®*: 
Steward. They were join'd in the ſame Impeachment 
of Treaſon, viz. © That they had plotted to take 
* away the Queen's Crown and Life, and conſulted 

| "#9 « how 
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An. 16 0 how to ſurprize her in her Palace; and that they 
He « had 2 out into a publick Rebellion, by ſur- 


4 prizing the Council of the Nation, and exciting the 


©« Londoners to Mutiny and Sedition, by falſe Stories 
« and Reports; by aſſaulting the Queen's faithful Sub- 
« jects in the publick Streets, and tortifying the Earl's 
« Houſe againſt the Queen's Forces.” To all which 


they pleaded Not guilty : and the Earl of Eſſex averr'd, 


The Fail of 
Efſex's Con- 
ſeſſion. 


< ther Interpretation of it. 
ce tell the Queen that I ſlight her Mercy, tho I believe 


That be had done nothin ut what was agreeable to the Law 
Nature, and upon urgent Neceſſity. The Evidences 
ing heard, the Earl of Southampton labour'd to ex- 


cuſe himſelf upon account of his Love to Eſſex, and his 


Ignorance of the Laws, and with great Humility 
begg'd the Queen's Mercy. Eſſex pleaded, he had no 
Deſign but to repel Force by Force, nor would he have 
enter d the City inconſiderately, if he had not thought 
his Life in Danger. After this the Lords withdrew, 
and returning to their Places, in about an Hour brought. 
Efex and Southampton in guilty ; Upon this Eſſex hum- 
y 


the Lords Favour, that they would inter- 


begg'd 
cede w_ her Majeſty for Southampton's Pardon, who 
might do her good Service. He alſo faid, . As for my 
« own Life, I value it not; for I deſire nothing more, 
tc than to lay it down with fincere Faith to God, and 
« Loyalty to my Prince, tho the Law has made ano- 
Yet I would have none to 


&« I ſhall never ſervilely beg it; and I beſeech you, my 


© Peers, tho you have condemn'd me by Law, that you 


te would abſolve me in your Conſciences, who never 
&« defign'd any Ill againſt my Prince. | ' © © 
| After this, Efſex was ſo diſorder'd in his Thoughts, 
either from the Alarms of his Conſcience, or the Im- 
preſſion left upon him by the Miniſter, that he could 
not be eaſy in his Mind, unleſs he diſcover'd the whole 
Secret, and confeſs d who were his Accomplices ; aud 
defir'd to ſpeak with ſome of the Privy-Council, and 
with Cec;/ in particular: Upon this Requeſt, the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord Admiral, the Lord Treaſurer, and 
Cecil, went to him; and, after he had aſk'd their Par- 


don, he told them, That the Queen could never be ſafe as 


long as be liv'd ; and defir'd them, that he might ſuffer 
privately in the Tower. He deſir d to ſpeak with Blunt 
and Cuff. As ſoon as he ſaw them, he accoſted Cuff 
thus; Be ſure you as Pardon of God and the 2 _—_ 
WEE | Fs ; behave 
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tell you plainly, that this Inſtance of Diſloyalty is pure 
0w1n7 to your Advice. Nor was he ſatisfy'd wit 5 


verbal Confeſſion, but in Writing diſcover'd the Con- 
1 which were then in ſeveral Nations beyond 


CA, 


behave your ſelf ſp as to procure it. As for my own bart, 44 Elia · 
T have fix d my Thoughts upon a better World, and have — 2 
ſolv d to deal ſincereſy before God and Man; and I muſt 
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4 | 
On the 25th of February, the Day appointed for hisThe Ear 


Execution, he was attended by Dr. Thomas Montford, Behaviour 


fore his 


Dr. William Barlow, and one Mr. Aſoton, the Miniſtery,,.;., 
of the Pariſh; in the Preſence of whom he return'd 


he Thanks to Almighty God for di ſappointi 
thoſe Deſigns of his, uhich — have ovd fo 65. 
nicious to the Government. He told them, he had 
now taken a View of his Crime in its full Dimenſions, 
and was deeply concern'd, that he had endeavour d to 
put ſo fair a Face upon ſo foul a Cauſe at his Tryal. 
He acknowledg'd- the Queen's Goodneſs in permitting 
him the Benefit of a private Execution, to keep his 
Thoughts from that 
of a Crowd muſt neceſſarily have engag'd them in; 
proteſting withal, that he had learnt, by a ſad Expe- 
rience, the dangerous Emptineſs of popular 1 2 es. 
He own'd himſelf a corrupt Member, and fit to be 
lopp'd off from the Body of the Commonwealth, 
having attempted an Enterprize, which, like a publick 
Leproſy, had ſpread its Contagion far and near. 

tn the mean time the Queen was und 


iſcompoſure, which the Nolfe 


-violent Agi- The Queen's 


tations of Mind. Her former Eſteem and Affection lreſolution 


for him, prompted her to ſome Degree of Tenderneſs, Dan 


and therefore ſhe ſent Orders by Sir Heyry Cary to coun- 
termand his Execution. But then his Obſtinacy on the 
other ſide, in refuſing to aſł her Pardon, and in de- 
claring openly, that his Life could never conſiſt with 
her Safety, 44 ſo far provoke her to uſe Rigour, that 
. after ſent freſh Orders by Darcy that he 


ſhe 
ſhould be executed. 


Accordingly he was conducted between the Miniſters ke is broughs 


to the Scaffold, ſet pa the Court yard of the Torert9the Sat | 


of London, near whic 
dermen of London, and-ſeveral Knights; among whom 
was Raleigh, purpoſely, as he ſaid, to anſwer to any 
Accuſation the Earl might make againſt him; but, as 


others have interpreted it, to feed his Eyes with the 
1i 4 Sufferings. 


fat ſome few Lords, ſome Al. 4. 
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A Sufferings of his Enemy; but being advis'd, for De. 
— — he withdrew into the — where he 
beheld the whole Tragedy. As ſoon as the Earl came 
upon the Scaffold, attended with the Divines beforę- 
mention d, he pull'd off his Hat, and lifting up hid 
Eyes to Heaven, confeſs'd, that in his younger Years 
he had been guilty of many and great Sins, of which he 
earneſtly begg'd God's Forgiveneſs, eſpecially for this 
laſt, which he call'd, A crying, bloody, and outrageous 
Sin. He then aſk'd Forgiveneſs of the Queen and her 
Miniſters, and pray'd, That God would give ber à long 
| Life and happy Reign, proteſting, That he never deſign'd 
| | to lay violent Hands on her 22 He then pray'd to 
| God to fortify his Mind againſt the Terrors o Dea 
and defir'd the SpeCtators to join with him in a ſhort 
| Prayer, which he perform'd with great Devotion. Af, 
| n Execy. tex this, the Executioner a{k'd him Forgiveneſs, which 
| tion, he freely granted him. Then having repeated the 
| Apoſtles Creed, he plac'd his Neck upon the Block; 
and having repeated the firſt Verſe of the 5 iſt Pſalm, 
| and commended his Soul to God, his Head was taken 
off at the third Blow ; but the firſt took away all Senſe 
and Motion. He married Frances, the Daughter of 
Sir Francis N. alſingham and Widow of Sir ”hilip Sidney; 
a Match that the Queen did not approve of, being 
without her Conſent, and, as ſhe thou - beneath the 
| Dignity of the Family of EEx. He had by her one 
Son, named Robert, and two Daughters, Frances and 
. He had likewiſe another Son, nam'd Walter, 
by one Sourbw#l!, a Miſtreſs of his. | 
Others exe · Some few Days after, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Charles 
cured,” '' Danvers, Sir John Davis, Sir Gilley Merrick, and Cuff, 
were try'd for the ſame Crimes, found guilty, and 
hang'd at Tyburn, except the two firſt, who being of 
noble Birth, were beheaded on Touer-Hill. 
There was likewiſe, a Verdict paſs'd in the Star- 
Chamber, which having relation to the preſent Caſe, 
hall be related. The Earl made a Complaint at his 
Jon Dit, Tryal, that ſome Letters of his had been counterfeited. 
Cheat, py- This Bufineſs being enquir'd into, it produc'd a re- 
niſh'd. markable Diſcovery. The Counteſs of Eſſex appre- 
hending, that in thoſe Times of Trouble neither her 
Husband nor ſelf were free from Danger, conceal'd 
| ſome particular Letters ſhe had receiv'd from him in 
| # Cabinet, which ſhe committed to the Cuſtody of 
2 max tat | * | _ 


OO —— 


— CONNER 
. 
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one Mrs. Ribove a Dutch Woman. She hiding 
a Houſe, they were by chance found by Joh» Daniel her 
Husband, who reading them over, and obſerving there 
was ſomething in them that might affe& the Earl's 
Safety, and provoke the Queen, he got them tranſcrib'd 
by one who was very dextrous at imitating Hands. 
And juſt upon the teſs's lying-in, he told her, 
that he would deliver them into the Hands of the Earl's 
Adverſaries, unleſs ſhe would immediately give him 

oo Pounds. The Counteſs to avoid the Danger, paid 

im down directly 100 Pounds, for which he gave her 
only the Copies, defigning to put off the Originals at a 
22 Rate, to the Earl's Adverſaries, He was for 
this Cheat ſentenc'd, to have his Ears nail'd to the 
Pillory, with this Inſcription, A moſt notorious Impoſtor z to 
pay a Fine of 3000 Pounds, 2000 of which to the Coun- 
teſs, and to ſuffer perpetual Impriſonment. | 


them in 


44 Elia. 


Soon after this the Queen call'd a Parliament, in a New Par; 
which grievous Complaints were made againſt Monopo. liamene. 


lies. Whereupon her Majeſty iflued a Proclamation, 
declaring thoſe Licences and Patents to be in 

void, leaving ſome Part to the Determination of the 
Laws. Upon which the Houſe of Commons ſent eight 
of their Members to return her their hearty Thanks, 
and ſhe, on the other fide, gave them Thanks, in a very 


tender Speech, © For being ſuch faithful Miniſters to he Queen's 
her, and retrieving her from an Error proceeding Srecch on 


from her Ignorance, not her Will; declaring to them, 
« 'That ſhe 
« 2 to Monopoliſts, which ſhould be prejudi- 
&« cial to her dear People: That ſhe was not fo blinded 


ad rather her Heart and Hand ſhould 
« periſh, than either the one or the other ſhould allow 


« with the Luſtre of a Crown, as to let the Scale of 


« — be weigh'd down by thoſe of an Arbitrary 


“ Power: That ſhe was none of thoſe unwary Princes 


& that would be deceiv'd by the Glory of the Name 


© being very ſenfible, that ſhe ought to govern for the 


„ common Good, and not that of her own; and that 
% ſhe ſtood accountable another Day at a greater Tri- 
* bunal: That ſhe accounted herſelf happy, that ſhe 
* had hitherto, by God's Aſſiſtance, ſo proſperouſl 

& govern'd the Commonwealth; and that ſhe had ſuc 

« affectionate Subjects, for whom ſhe could be con- 
© tented to lay down even her Crown and Life. 


This Speech, together with her endearing Behaviour, ſo 


engag d 
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An. 1601.engag'd the Commons, that they granted her greater 

WY Aids than ever ſhe had receiv'd before, even q intirc 

- Subfides, and 18 Fifteenths and Tenths ; aſter which 

they were diſſolved. | | 45 

Offend, froma ()/?eyd, that was within the Memory of that 

PE Filbing Generation, no better than a poor Fiſhing Town, or 
Town, be- poo ng 2 

comes con the Cottages of a few poor Fiſhermen, on a naked 

derable. Shoar, was at the beginning of the Wars in the Nether- 

lands, fortified by the States, firit with Paliſadoes; 

afterwards, upon the Sea working in, and making it a 

very commodious Harbour, they added a Trench to it, 

and plac'd an Engliſß Garriſon in it. By which means 

Sir John Conway, and after him Sir John Norrs did fo 

annoy Fanders, that the Prince of Parma, was forc'd to 

lay Siege to it, tho to little purpoſe, La Morte attempt- 


ed it by Stratagem, but was beaten off with confider- 


able Loſs; and to make it fill ſtronger, the Archduke 


Albert ſurrounded it with x7 Sconces. But the Garri- 


ſons to be maintain'd in theſe, proving no leſs burden- 
fome to Flanders, than to the Enemies, and the Haven 
bei 2 convenient for the St ˙̈ Gallies, and 
likely to diſturb the Navigation of the Exeliſßh and 
Hollanders, the Spaniards reſoly'd to pet ir into their 
Beſieg'd by Hands at any rate, and accordingly fat down before it 
the Spaniards with a great Army. The States were as reſolutely 
Saale bent to defend and preſerve it ; and indeed no Age can 
7 J prin an Inſtance of a Siege more bravely carried on 
the Space of three Years and three Months, 
and more ſtoutly oppos'd. There never were more 
Men kill d on ſuch an Occaſion, and many would have 
thought it happy, if the Sea had been let in, and ſwal- 
low'd it up: for the beſt and braveſt Soldiers of the 
Netherlands, England, France, Scotland, and Italy, while 
they contended for no better than a Plat of Sand, found 
here one common Grave, and eternal Monuments of 

h their Valour. . | 
TheSpoiords The diſaffected Iri/b had been long in Expectation of 
land in ire · Aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, who now arriv'd at 
land. Kingſale, and having taken Poſſeſſion of the Town, Don 
John d' Aquila, the Commander, who took upon him 
the Title of General of the Catholic King in God's War, 
fo maintaining the Faith in Ireland, publiſh'd ſeveral 
rs to perſuade the People, That Queen Eliza- 
2 4 beth was by ſeveral Sentences of the Pope depriv'd 
te of the Crown ; That her Subjects were abſolv 1 5 
| “ their 
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This inducing you Numbers of diſſolute People to join 
with him, the Lord Deputy got together what Forces 
he could, and inveſted King ſale, obliging the Caſtle of 
Kincurran to ſurrender, in order to ſtraighten the Town 
with a cloſer Siege. About this time 2000 Spaniards 
more landed, which occafion'd Vice-Admiral Leviſon 
to leave the Harbour of Kingſale, to annoy them at their 
Landing, at gear- Haven, where he ſunk g of their Ships, 
Mean time, Tyrone, O Donel and the principal Rebels, 
having gotten an Army of 6000 Foot and 500 Horſe, 


_ reſolv'd to attack the ＋ before Kingſale, be ing 


in their own Minds aſſur d of Victory from their Supe- 
riority in Numbers and Condition, they being freſh 
Men, and the Queen's Forces extremely fatigu d with 
a Winter's Siege and want of Neceſſaries. But not- 
withſtanding al theſe Advantages, when ny came to 
engage, tho they were join'd by the Sauiardi, the Rebels 
found themſelves miſtaken ; for the Englyb receiv'd 
them ſo bravely, that the Saniardt ſuffer'd a miſerable 


and fled ; ſeveral of the Saniſo Commanders were 
taken Priſoners, x200 Men were lain, and fix E 

and nine Colours were taken. Of the N tho 
many were wounded, yet but few were kill'd. U 
this Diſcomfiture, the Earl of Tyronne fled into his 
Northern Shelters, and O Done into Spain. The Lord 
Deputy then carrying on the Siege more vigorouſly, 
D* Aquila ſent a Trumpeter, and defir'd a Parley; 
wen which it was a | That the Spaniards ſhould 


Slaughter, hi g threw down their At o 
aughter, upon which the Iriſi threw down 2 


e 
out Moleſtation from any Eugliſb Ship in their Voyage 
to Spain ; which Conditions were perform'd ſoon after; 
_ ſo Ireland was immediately reſtor d to Tranqui- 
an? th Rx Jo * | 


_— from Ireland, with their Effects, and with- 
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« their Oath of Allegiance ; and that now the $aniards 44 Eliz, 
« were come to deliver Ireland from the Jaws of Hell.” ——— 


| To divert the San iard from another Attempt, and Au. 1802. 


to retaliate this Invaſion, the Queen ſent out a Fleet of 


Ships, under the Command of Richard Leviſon, and Sir The lat Ex. 


William Mounſon, to the Coaſts of Spain. Leviſon ſetP<< "v7 
' Sail ſome Days before Mounſon, and fell upon a Fleet pd. 


of 38 Spaniſþ Veſſels, but without much Succeſs : But 
when Mounſon came up with him, they ſpoil'd the 
Trade all along the Coaſts of Portugal, and at laſt got 

* R wo = 


dition a- 
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An 1602. Intelligence of a vaſt Saniſb Carrack of 1600 Tons, rich- 
8 x {yang from the Indies, which lay at Sſimbria: Sailing 


A Conteſt 


ther, they found it lay cloſe under a Fort, and was 
defended by 11 Gallies. However, reſolving to burn it, 
if they could not take it, they fir d upon the Gallies fo 
furiouſly, that two of them were taken and burnt, and 
the reſt retir d; after which the Carrack ſyrrendred, 
with all the Goods and Ordnance, to the Value of a 
Million of Ducats, and was brought to England with 
the Loſs of but 5 Men in the Expedition, 
About this Time aroſe a famous Conteſt between the 
eſuits and the Secular Prieſts in Eugland. The Secu- 
Prieſts were highly incens'd, that BJackwel!, a Crea- 
ture of Garnet s, who was General of the Jeſuits in Eng- 


and, uſurp'd Authority over them; and therefore bo- 


to aſperſe one another with virulent Pamphlets. The 
| 0 rieſts highly extoll'd the Queen in the Books 
they.publiſh'd, and made it appear, That in the 
Eleven firſt Years of her Reign not one Papiſt was 


call d into Queſtion on the ſcore of Conſcience ; and 


e there were not above 12 Prieſts 


* that in the ſpace of 10 Years after the Publication of 
** the Bull of Pope Pius V. and the Popiſh Rebellion, 

ut to Death, ſome 
reaſon : But in the 


& of whom were convicted of 


* Year 1580, the Time when the Jeſuits had their firſt 


„ Footing in England, they prov'd at large, that their 
% 1mptous Dealings and Practices againſt the Govern- 
ment, put all things into Confuſion ; was of great 
* Prejudice to the Catholick Intereſt ; and occaſion d 
the making of ſeveral ſevere Acts againſt the Papiſts. 
However, that in the 10 Years following, there were 
not above o Prieſts executed, and 55 more baniſh'd, 


_ © ſo merciful was the Queen, tho ſhe might have pro- 


&« ſecuted them according to Law: That fince, there 
bad been Engliſ Seminaries erected in Spain, by the 
* Management of Parſons an Engliſh Jeſuit; and that 
* there were ſent from thence every Year a ſtock of 
** over-grown miſchievous Prieſts : That this Parſons 
« perſuaded the King of Spain to a new Invaſion. of 
England and Ireland: That he had printed a Book 
* to aſſert the Title of the Infanta to the Crown of 


% Exzland, and required an Oath of thoſe Students to 


© maintain the ſame : That Holt, another Jeſuit, 
* incited Hesket to raiſe a Rebellion, and tamper'd 
*. with Cullen, York and Williams, to murder the 27 * 
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u And that alpole a Jeſuit perſuaded one Squire to at- 
« tempt the ſame by Poiſon ; inſomuch that the Queen, 
% who was of Opinion, that Conſcience was a free 
« Principle, and ought not to be forc'd, was oblig'd to 
*-uſe Severity againſt this fort of Men, that ſhe might 
not expoſe her own and the Kingdom's Safety. 
They tax'd * whom they nick nam'd Cowbuck 
with being a Baſtard, a Fellow ſprung from the 
Dregs of the People, a Man of turbulent and Sedi ti- 
ous Principles, a Sycophant, a prevaricating Hypocrite, 
a Government. Broker, and what not? They cenſur d 
the Libels the Jeſuits had publiſh'd againſt the Queen, 
to be falſe, and themfelves to be Authors of Treaſon 
againſt God and the Queen. They alſo maintain'd, 
with great Strength of Argument, that Fire and Sword 
are no fit Inſtruments to propagate Religion, but a 
Spirit of Mildneſs and Gentleneſs. 
Amidſt theſe Heats and Contentions, the Privy- 
Council eaſily perceiv'd, that the Jeſuits and the great- 
eſt amongſt the Roman Catholicks, had this private 
Aim, to draw off the Queen's Subjects from their Obe- 
dience, and to excite the People to maintain the Popifh 
Religion by Force, The Queen therefore iſſued a 
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clamation, commanding . and Secular Prieſts, tion again 


with their Adherents, imme 
dom; giving two Months time to others, who would not 
take the Oath of Allegiance ; prohibiting, on ſevere 
Penalties, that they or any o their Order, ſhould re- 
turn into Exg/and. The Publication of this Proclamation, 
ſeems to have been providential, in that it prevented a 
notorious Villainy, then on foot : For while theſe Mat- 
ters were in Agitation in England, Thomas Winter (as 
he himſelf afterwards confeſs d) and Tſmnund 2 
were ſent over into Spain, where they projected very 
dangerous Deſigns, in order to the Murder vf the 
Queen, and the Exclufion of James King of Scotland 


from the Crown of England. 


iately to depart the King-cbem. 


- 


The Rebellion of Tyronne, which had ſo greatly in- An. 3665, 


feſted Ireland, and 
came now to an End by 


eſting a true Repentance ; whereupon her Ma- 
ty order'd the Lord — of Ir:land to receive him 


into Mercy, provided he would beg it ſubmiſſively up- 


lex'd England for eight Tears. 
the Submiſſion of that Arch- The Earl of 
Rebel, who wrote very humble Letters to the Queen, . (ub 
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An. 1662. on his Knees, as he had promis'd in his Letters. Ac. Ad 
—_— cordingly he repair d to Dublin, and was admitted into 4 10 
the Preſence - Chamber, the Lord - Deputy fitting in his «© he 


Chair of State, with great Numbers of Nobility and 
Gentry about him. At his firſt entring, he fell upon 
his Knees, and then approaching nearer, with an abject 
Countenance, he thus addreſs'd himſelf to the Lord- 
Deputy; „I acknowledge my Sin againſt God, and 
« m 

& An to whoſe Royal Clemency, as to a Sacred 
« Anchor, I fly; offering up my Life and Eſtate to her 
« Diſpoſal: And as I have felt her former Bounty and 


4 <4 preſent Power, ſo now I humbly beg, that I may 


<« taſte of her Mercy, and be made an eternal Example 

< of her Princely Clemency. My Age is not ſo 

t ſpent, my Body ſo feeble, nor my Mind fo broken, 

„but that, by my valiant and faithful Service, I may 

yet expiate the Sin of my Rebellion.” Upon this 
Declaration he was pardon'd, both as to Life and 


Eſtate. | 

Ireland being thus brought to a perfe& Tranquility, 
and all things being in Peace at home, Lb a he 
way of being accommodated with Fain ; after the 

ueen had acted the nobleſt Parts on the Theatre of 
this World, and had hitherto enjoy'd a good State of 
Health, thro her exact "Temperance as to Wine. and 


Diet, being now arrived to the yoth Year of her Age, 


nce againſt my moſt gracious Queen and 


ſhe began to perceive in herſelf ſome Weakneſs, a votio 
Decay of Health and Spirits: And this Indiſpoſition Speec 
being alſo encreas'd by the ill Weather, ſhe remov'd from he pr 
Weſtminſter to her Palace of Richmond, to enjoy there the * 
Remains of her Life with more Freedom, and to have Privy 
better Opportunities for the Service of God, and the time 

Salvation of her Soul. There ſhe commanded her In- conve 
auguration-Ring, by which ſhe had been eſpous'd to her tary, 

Kingdom at her Coronation, which had never been ta- reſt, 
ken off before, to be filed off her Finger, becauſe it ceſſor 
was ſo grown into the Fleſh, that it could not be gotten I ſaid 
off any other way; and this was look d upon as an ill T uon, 
Omen, and portending no leſs than her Diſſolution tary r 
from the-State. In the Beginning of her Sickneſs, her "PLAY 
Throat ſwell'd, but that ſoon abated ; after which her neareſt 
Appetite decay'd, and ſhe gave herſelf over to a Me- ſaid t 
lancholy, which by the Effects appear d to be owing to to the 
2 Cauſe, as peculiar as formidable. She rejected the tion, 


Advice 
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Advice of her Phyſicians, declaring, That ſhe was 
« ſatiated with this preſent Life, and had a Deſire to 
« be tranſlated to a State of Immortality, and to get 
“i out of this dark and diſorder d State of human It. 
4 fairs: That Death was only the Payment of a Debt 
« due to Nature; and that our Spirits were of Right 
4 to be reſtor'd to God, from whom they came.” Her 
_ waiting by ſlow degrees, ſhe became very lean, 
weak, and taint ; nor did the Diſorder of her Mind 


ſeem leſs than that of her Body. But whether it was 


occaſion d by the Violence of her Diſtemper, or the 
Loſs of Eſſex, or her too great Compliance with the 
Earl of Tyronue, in pardoning him, and in ſome mea- 
ſure rewarding him for his Treaſons, 'Bloodſheds and 
Perjuries, or from a Regret to ſee herſelf {lighted by 
2 — —* 8 E were too ready to worſhi 
e Ri un, or ſe put together, is not ea 
to — bu It is certain, — ſhe would now — 
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then drop an Expreſſion to this purpoſe; I have no body 


left me that I can truſt; and my Condition is the perſett 
Reverſe of what it was In the beginning of March, ſhe 
was ſciz'd with a kind of Stupor or Heavineſs, join'd 
with a Pettiſhneſs, very common to ancient Perſons ; 
ſo that ſhe would frequently fit in a filent Poſture, 
would refuſe to eat. She would ſcarcely admit of any 
Diſcourſe, unleſs it were with the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who join'd with her in Prayer and other De- 
votions, which ſhe perform'd with great Fervor, till her 
Speech left her, and then ſhe was very attentive while 
he pray' d by her. 

lud now the Lord Admiral having inform'd the 
FPrivy- Council what her Majeſty had ſaid to him ſome 
time before concerning her Succeſſor, they thought it 
convenient, that he, with the Lord Keeper and Secre- 
tary, ſhould wait upon her, and in the Name of the 


reſt, know her Majeſty's Pleaſure concerning her Suc- yer nectars- 


ceflor : The 
T ſaid, That my Throne was the Throne of Kinys, and that 
T would have no mean Perſon ſucceed me, And the Secre- 
tary requeſting her to explain herſelf, ſhe ſaid, I would 
have a King ſucceed me; and who ſhould that be, but my 
neareſt Kinſman the King of Scotland ? When ſhe had 
ſaid this, and recommended her Name and Memory 
to the Nobility, ſhe betook herſelf entirely to Devo- 
tion, keeping the Archbiſhop continually near her, 


with 


Queen made Anſwer, with a weak Voice, tion of a 
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An. 1602 with whom ſhe often 1 with great Zeal and De- 
A votion. When the Bi advis'd her to place all her 
Her Devoti- Truſt in the Merits of Chriſt, ſhe anſwer d, Thar ſbe 
904 vas weary of thi miſerable Life, ſubje# to ſo many Calami- 
ties and Dangers 3 That from ber Soul ſhe begg d to paſs to 
that eternal Light which flow'd with moſt perfelt Felicity; 
and was baſtening to her beavenly Kingdom, to the Preſence, 
and into the boly Arms of her Saviour Having ſaid 
this, ſhe turn'd a «ins laid her Head upon her 
right __—— bertel as it were, for her De- 
he iſhop deſir d her to keep her 
hts upon God; ſhe reply'd, I do, nor does my 
Mind — from Him. When the could no longer ex- 
— Piety ws other way, ſhe lift — her ig, 2 

And Death Death, to her er. Thus grad exp 

— t, in the 


died the 24th Day of March, er 
oth Year of her Ape, having reign 
Months, and ſix Days. 
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ſoner, 222. They are defeated at Eveſbam, and their 
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of Health, he returns to Exgland, ibid. His Death and 
Character Is: (274) 
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_ what Parts of Britain were formerly poſſeſs'd b 
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'Dinooth, Abbot of Banger, refuſes the Pope's Authority i. 55 


Dobuni, 
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Dralle Sic Francis, his Voyage round the Globe, ii. 421. His 
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Expedition into Spain, 471. His Death 483 
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121. Retires again into Scotland, ibid. The diſcontented 
Engliſh ſet him up for King, 122. He is receiv'd into 
Favour by the Conqueror, 123. Expell'd out of Scotland, 
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that Throne 156 
Edmund, King of Eaft-England, murder'd by the Danes i. 70 
St. Edmund's-Bury, whence ſo call'd ibid. 
Edmund ſucceeds his Brother Atbelſtan: His Succeſs againſt the 

Danes, i 80. He is ſtabb'd | ibid. 


Edmund Ironſide ſucceeds his Father Etbelred, i. 93. His Actions 
againſt the Danes, . 94. Is at laſt defeated, ibid. He 
and Canute fight a Combat, and divide the Nation between 


them, 95. His Death ibid, 
Edred, the firſt that was ſtiled King of Great-Britain, i. 81 
His Death ibid. 
Edric, his Treachery, i. 93, Ge. He is executed 97 


Edward the Elder ſucceeds his Father Aifred in the Saxon 
Monarchy, i. 76. His Succeſs againft the Danes, 77. The 
Scots and others ſubmit to him, 77, 78. His Deat 78 
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ward the Confeſſor, eroun d King of England, i. 103. Seizet 


on his Mother's Treaſure, marries Godwin's Daughter, 
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EDWARD l. King of England, Son of Henry III. born, i. 
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and baniſhes the Daniſh Nobility, ibid. Takes off the Tax 
call'd Danegeld, 104. Viſited by the Duke of Normandz, 
106. Sends Forces againſt the King of Scotland, 107. His 
Death x 110 


213. Made Governour of Gafceigne, 218. Marry 'd to the 
King of Spain's Siſter, 219. Gains the Battle of Eveſham, 
223. Forces the Barons to yield, 224. Sets out for the 
Holy-Land, 225. Proclaim'd King in his Abſence, 226. 
Returns and is crown'd, ibid. Curbs the Power of tht 
Clergy, ibid. Subdues Wales, 227. And unites it to Eng- 
lang, 228. Goes into France, returns, and fines the Judges 
for Corruption, ibid. Baniſhes the ewe, and raiſes Money 
by Quo Warranto's, 229. The King of Scots does Homage 
to him, bid. Who revolting, King Edward enters Scotland, 
and almoſt ſubdues it, 230. Calls a Parliament at Bur), 
and puts all the Clergy out of his Protection, i81d. Holds 
another at Salisbury, and falls out with his Lords, 231. The 
Grievances of the Nation laid before him, 232. He goes 
into Flanders, ibid. Prepares againſt the Scots, who are 
routed at Fawkirke, 233. Confirms Magna Charta, ibid. 
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him, ibid. Marches again into Scotland, 234. The Pope ab- 
ſolves him from his Oath of obſerving Magna Charta, 235. 
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FDWARD Il. Son of Edward I. born at Carnarvon, and 


ſid Prince of Wales, i. 228. Begins his Reign ill, 239, 


_; Marries the French King's Daughter, ibid. Is crown d, 


238. His great Favour to Gaveſten, 237, 238, c. Mar- 
ches into Scotland, and is defeated,” 240. Difference be- 
tween him and his Nobles, (241) c. Marches again into 
Scotland, and returns with Diſhonour. (243); Steps towards 
hi Ruin, (244). He retires into the Weſt, avd- is purſu d by 


the Queen, ibid. Is conceal'd in the Abbey of Neath, dil- 


cover d and taken Prifoner, (245 ),Seyeral of his Adherents 


put to Death, (246) He is depos'd, and perſuaded to refign, 


ibid. The manner of his Reſignation, (247) He is ill treat- 
ed, and murder'd (249) 
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and croun d, (247.) Marches againſt the Scors, (248.) Mar- 


Vd to Philippa, the Earl of Hainaults Daughter, (249. 
His firſt Claim to France, ibid. Does Homage ta ww" 
ET ED IV 1 French 


kad. 


French King for Gaſcony, (250.) His new Deſigns on Scot- 
land, (251.) He defeats the'Scdts, and takes Berwick, (252.) 
His farther Succeſs againſt the Scots, who ſubmit to him, 
(253-) He ſets forth his Pretenfions to the Crown of France, 
(254.) Gaes into Flanders, and bas an Interview with the 
Emperor, (255.) Enters France, ibid. Aſſumes the Arms 
of that Kingdom, (256.) His Proceedings at home, ibid. 
He puts to Sea again, deftroys the French Fleet, and enters 
France, ibid. But concludes a Truce for one Year, (257.) 
Regulates Abuſes at home, ibid. Inſtitutes the Feaft of 
the Round Table, (259.) Lands in Normandy, and marches 
up to Paris, (260.) The glorious Victory at Creſh, — 
He beſieges Calait, (262.) Returns into Englund, (264. 
Inſtitutes the Order of the Garter, (267) Defeats the Spa- 
niſh Fleet, ibid. Invades France again, (268.) His Affairs 
decline there (273, (274.) He declares his Grandſon Rich- 
ard, Son of the Black Prince, his Succeſſor, (275. His laſt 
Sickneſs, Death, and Burial (276) 


FP WARD Iv. Son of Richard Duke of York, enters Landon, 


i. fog. Hemy VI. being depos'd. he is made King and pro- 
claim'd, 510. His ſevere Beginning, 512. He marches 
againſt King Henry's Party, ibid. His Forces prevail, 514. 
He returns and is crown'd, ibid. His Atchievements by 
Sea, Fig. His Regulations in the Publick, 517. He falls 
in Love with the Lady Gray, ibid. His Alliances, 519. 
His Preparations againſt the Earl of Warwick, 520. He is 
taken Priſoner, but eſcapes, 522. Has an Interview with 
the Earl, ibid. Several revolt from him, 525. He flies 
to the Duke of Burgundy, ibid. Is declar'd a Traitor in 


Parliament, 526. His Endeavours for h's Reſtoration, 


527. He Lands in 7ork ſbire, ibid. Is proclaim'd at Not- 
tingbam, 5238. Marches to London, ibid. Goes againſt the 
Earl of Warwick, 529. Marches againſt Queen Margaret's 
Forces, 531. Returns to London, 535. His Care for his 
future Safety, 536. His Expedition into France, 538. 
An Interview between him and the French King, 541. His 
Manner of __ in Time of Peace, 543- His Severities, 

. He is deluggd by France His Death, 547. 
e 548 


: 54 
EDV ARD V. Son of Edward IV. born, i 526. Proclaim d 


King, 549. Enters Londin, 553. Convey d with his Bro- 
ther to the Tower, 556. Set aſide by his Uncle, 567. 
And murder d by his Procurement 7 


EDWARD VI. Son of Hemp VIII. his Birth, ii. 174. His 
great Abilities, 241. Brought to London upon his Fa- 


ther's Death, 242. His Coronation, ibid. His Saying up- 
on the Delivering the Swords to him, 243. TheMefor- 
mation carry'd on in his Reg, ibid, c. A Parliament 


calfd 248. Rebellion againſt him, 255. Another, 258. 


/ Another, 


- 


Another, 262. Second Parliament, 267. French Am - 
baſſador has Audience of him, 277. He confers Honours, 
278. His Sorrow for his Uncle's Death, 285. He falls 
ſick and recovers, 283. His third Parliament, 290. His 
laſt Sickneſs, ibid. His Care for Publick Charities, 291. 
His Noble Foundations, 292. His Sickneſs increaſes, 293. 
He appoints the Lady Fane Gray for his Succeſſor, 294, 
He is committed to the Care of a Woman to be cured, 256. 
His Death and Character, 297. His Funeral 311 
Edward, Prince of Wales, Son to Henry VI. taken and mur- 
der d in King Edward IV's Preſence | 1.533 
Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, ſent to the Tower by 
King Henry VII. ii. 7. Shewn in the Streets, 10. Be- 


headed 1 
Edwi ſucceeds Edred in the Saxon Monarchy, and is a diſſo- 
lute Prince, i. 81. His Death 82 


Edwin, King of the Northumbrians, chief Monarch of the Fax- 
ons, i. 5. Embraces Chriſtianity, 56. Is ſlain 566.57 
Egbert, the Weſt-Saxon, chief Monarch of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, flies to France, and is recall'd, i. 63. By his Con- 
queſts he puts an end to the Heptarchy, and is crown'd 
King of all Britain, 64 · His Death and Character 66 
Egferth, the Mercian, chief Monarch of the Saxons i. 63 
Egitha, Godwin s Daughter, married to King Edward the Con- 


feſſor, i.1oz. Proverb concerning her ibid. 
Eleanor, Henry IId's Conſort, raiſes a Rebellion againſt her 
Husband | / i. 177. 


Eleanor, Daughter to Raymond Earl of Provence, marry'd to 
Henry III. 1.211 
#leanor, Siſter to the King of Spain, marry'd to King Edward I. 
1. 219. Accompanies him to the Holy War, 227. A 
remarkable Inſtance of her Conjugal Love, 226, Her 
Death 229. 
Elixabeib, Widow of Sir John Gray, marry'd to King Edward 
IV. 1. 518. Takes Sanctuary, 526. Takes Sanctuary again, 
F51. Unwillingly delivers her Son the Duke of Tork to 
the Archbiſhop of Tork, 555. Concurs in the Deſign of 
bringing in the Earl of Richmondg 574. Complies with 
Richard III. and quits her Sanctuary, 58 1. Encourages 


Lambert Symnel | ii. 
Elizabeth, Daughter to King Edward IV. releasd by King 
Henry VII. ii. 7. Marry'd to him, 8. Crown'd Sr 


ELIZABETH, Queen, born, and declar'd Princeſs of 
Wales, ii. 142. Is illegitimated, 163. Preſerv'd by King 
Philip from the Defigns of her Siſter, 337: Her Sufferings, 
363. Her Acceſſion to the Crown, 368. She comes to 

n, 369. Her Management of Publick Affairs, 370. 

Her Coronation, 371. Calls a Parliament,. 372. The 
Clergy obliged to acknowledge her Supremacy, 374. Ma- 
N ‚ uy 


ny Matches offer d to her, 376. The Pope practiſes upon 
her, 377. Her Care for the Military State of the Nation, 
379- She holds her ſecond Parliament, 381. Viſits Cam- 

idge, 383. New Propoſals of Marriage to her, 386. 
Viſits Oxford, 397: The Parliament deſires ſhe would 


Marry, 388. interpoſes in Favour of the Queen of 
Scots, 391. Who puts herſelf under her Protection, and 


is detain'd in England, 393. A Rebellion againſt Queen 


Elizabeth, 398. Another, 400. Pope Pius's Bull againft 
her, 402. A Match propos'd between her and the Duke 
of Anjos, 407. Her third Parliament, 406. Her fourth, 
407. She has the Small Pox, 410. The Duke of Alenſon 


_ renews his Suit to her, 413. Her fifth Parliament, 414. 


The States of Hollind chuſe her for their Protector, ibid. 
Don John of Auſtria's Defigns againſt her, 416. The Pope 
and King of Spain combine againſt her, 418. The Duke 


of Alenſon revives his Suit again, and comes into England, 
419. The Nation aſſociates in Defence of her Perſon, 431. 


She ſends to che King of France, 432. Her fixth Parli- 
ament, 433. She endeavours to ſtrengthen herſelf by 
Foreign Alliances, 434. She affiſts the States, 436. Ba- 
bington's Conſpiracy. againſt her, 440. Her ſeventh Parli- 


ament, 443. Another Conſpiracy, 451. She ſigns 2 


Warrant for the Execution of the Queen of Scots, 453. 
And is afflicted at the News of her Death, 457. She de- 
feats the 'Spaniſh Armada, 466. Viſits the Camp, 468. 
Her eighth Parliament, 470. She makes Peace for Foreign 
Princes, 473. Her ninth Parliament, and Speech to them, 
479. Her Letter to the French King upon his turnin 

Papift, 480. Lopez hired to poiſon her, 431. Her tent 

Parliament, 490. Her Irreſolution as to Efex's Death, 
503. Her eleventh Parliament, and Speech on. Monopolies, 
505. Her laſt Sickneſs, 510. She declares James VI. of 
Scotland her Succeſſor, 511. Her Devotion and Death, 


'F12 
Emma, Daughter of the Duke of Normandy, marry'd to King 
Ethelred, 1.87. And to Canute, 97. She is baniſhid 100 
Empſon and Dudley, their Extortions, ii. 61, 68. They are 


executed 14 


England, the ſeven United Kingdoms of the Sexons ſo cali 


by King Egbert 1. 64 


Eſſex, Walter Devereux made Earl of, ii. 407. Goes to Fe- 
land, 413. His Proceedings there, 414. His Death 415 
Eſſex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, his Son, ſent into France, 


11.477. His Expedition againft Spain, 484. He is diſguſt- 
ed, 487. Made Earl Marſhal of England, 48g The 

cen ſtrikes him, 491. He goes to Ireland, but 15 unſuc- 
ce(sful, -494- Returns and is confin'd, 495. Sentence pro- 
roung'd upon him, 497, His Reſignation, 498, He — 


ö 
| 
| 
| 


4 — — 


IND E X. 
bels, 499. And excites the Citizens to Rebellion, yoo: 
_ Houſe beſieg d, 501. He ſurrenders, ibid. Is exe- 


cu | 
.Ethelbald, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the PR yr 


60. His vicious Life 61. He is ſlain ; ibid. 
Ethbelbald; the third Saxon Monarch after the Union of the 
3 marries his Step- Mother, i. 63. Dies ibid. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, embraces Chriſtianity, i. 54. Builds 
St. Paul's in London, ibid. His Death 77 
Ethelbert, the fourth Saxon Monarch, ſucceeds his Brother 
Etbelbald, i. 63. His Death [og * 69 
| Etbelred, Son of Penda King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the 
. Saxons, divides Mercia into five Pioceſſes, i. 59. He re- 
ſigns, and dies " ibid. 
Etbelred I. harraſs d by the Dates, 69. Wounded in Battle, 
i. 70. Dies | 7 
Etbelred II His Caronation, i. 84. Submits to be tributary 
to the Danes, 8g. Marries Emma, the Duke of Norman- 
2 Re, 97. His Maſſacre of the Dunes, ibid. His 
cath. © . 93 
Ethelwald pretends to the Crown, joins the Danes, and is 
pe King by. them, i. 76. He is kill d in — 
Fe . fey Id. 
Etelmulf ſucceeds his Father Egbert in the Throne, i. 66. 
Deſeats the Dares, 67. His Grant, ibid. Takes — N 
ney to Rome, and marries the Emperor's Daughter, ibid. A 
Conſpiracy againſt him, 68. His Death ibid. 


Euſtace, Son to King Stephen, made Duke of Normandy, i. 


 TyF-. His Father endeavours to have him crown'd, 165. 


He dies | | ibid. 
F. 
TD Artirte, Battle of fn 232 
| Ferrar, By. of St. David's, burnt in Q. Mary's Reign. ii. 342 
_ Fiſher, Biſnop, his Execution and Character ii. 173 
Flemings planted in Wales 147 


Flodden- Field, Battle of ii. 84 
France, the Beginning of the Wars with that Country, i. 
(253). King Edward the III's Actions there, (255) Oc. King 


3 _ V's' d 421, Ce. 

Frekingbam in Lincolnſhire, why ſo call'd i. 70 

Frobiſter, Martin, his Expedition ii. 415 

Front inus, Julius, Governour of Britain TRADE. 
* G. 4 

LD Algacwn, his Speech to the Britains, going to engage the 


Gardr- 


Þ: Ns; N 8B 

Gardiner, Jobn, burnt for Hereſy i. 480 
Gardiner, Kale a great Enemy to the Reformers 8 
Death and Character | ii. 348 
Garter, the Order of the, firſt inſtituted I. (z65) 

Gavelkin, what i. 14 
Gaveſton, Pierce, a lew'd Companion of King Edward II. 1 
237. He is baniſhed, 238. . But recalled, 239. Baniſhed 
again, and returns. ibid. Upon which the Nobility arm, 
and he is taken by them, and beheaded, ibid, 
George, Duke of Clarence, Brother to King Edward IV, De- 
figns againſt him, i. 543. Sent to the Tower, and drown-- 
in a Butt of Malmſey 744 
Glendour, Owen, the Welſh rebel under him, i. 377, 383, 
335. The Piercies confederate with him, 389. Mis 
| Ravages, 394. He is aſſiſted by the French, 397. Retakes 
the Caſtle of Aberiſtwith, 298. Dies miſerably 399 
Glouceſter, Humpbrey Duke of, fourth Son of Henry IV. Gover- 
nour of England in the Minority of Henry VI. i. 462. He 
marries the Counteſs of Holland, 466. A Diſpute between 
him and the Bp. of Wincheſter, ibid. He relieves Calais, beſieg- 
ed by the D. of Burgundy, 479. Is murder d in his Bed 434. 
Gnats, extraordinary Swarms of them i. 304 
Godfrey, of Bouillon, choſen King of Feruſalem | i. 177 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, a Friend to Edward the Confeſſor, by 
whoſe Intereft he is crowned King, i. 103. But afterwards 


takes Arms againſt him, 105, His Death 107 
Godwin's-Sandr, why fo called * I. 158 
Gowry, Earl, beheaded ii. 423 
Granada conquer'd 3 ii. 28 
Great · Seal, the firſt uſed in England i. 110 


Greſham, Sir Tbomas, his Death | 
Griffin, King of the Welſh, lays Herefordſhire waſte, 106. He 


is beheaded * 108 
Grindal, Edmund, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his Death ii. 427 
N H \ 
Ackers Enthuſiaſm, ii. 474. His Execution 476 


Hadrian, the Emperor, makes a Wall in Britain i. 35 
Harde-Canute- ſucceeds his Brother Harold in the Daniſh Mo- 
narchy in Eng/and, i. 100. Impoſes an exorbitant Tax, 
101. Dies 102 
Har fleur taken by Henry V. i. 422. 
Harold, Son of Canute, England divided between him and 
Hurdecanute, i. 99. He obtains the whole Kingdom, ibid. 
Baniſhes Queen Emma, 100. Dies ibid, 
Harold, Son of Earl Godwin, his Oath to the Duke of Norman- 
dy, i. 110. He is choſen King, ibid. His Brother Toffi's 

| Attempt. againſt him, 111. Receives the News of the 


Duke of Normajay's Landing, 112, Slain in Battle 114 
EN. N | Haſtings, 


TI V D E „ 


Haſtings, the Battle of, between King Harold and the Duke of 


Normandy | I. 1 14 
Huſt ines, Lord. Chamberlain, Catesby's Treachery to him, i. 
557. The Protector cauſes him to be beheaded, 558. 
Omens of his Death . 3 1 
Heaven: field, why ſo call d 1. T7 * 1 
Hengift conducts the Saxon into Britain, i. 46. He founds the 
firſt Saxon Kingdom in Kent, 47. He maſſacres Three hun- 
dred of the Briiſh Nobility | | | 48 
HENRY I. King of England, born, i. 119. His Father's 
Legacy to him, 149. His Acceſſion to the Crown, 158. 
Grants a Charter of Liberties, 1 72 Marries Maud of Stot- 

land, ibid. Makes Peace with his 
Conteſts with Archbiſhop Anſelm, 160. A Rebellion againſt 
him, ibid. Goes into Normandy againſt Duke Robert, and 
defeats him, 145. Brings him, Priſoner to England, ibid. 
Sails again into Normandy, and returns, 146. Eſpoules his 
Daughter Matilda to the Emperor, ibid. Plants the Fle- 
mings in Wales, 147. Fills up Church Vacancies, ibid. 
Declares his Son William his Succceſſor in Normandy and 
England, 143. Beats the French, ibid. His ſecond Mar- 
riage, 150. Declares his Daughter Matilda his Succeſſor, 
oo NOS) ROTTING ibid, 
HENRY II. the firſt of the Plantagenets, crown'd, i. 167. 
Chuſes a Council, and calls a, Parliament, ibid. Crown d 
again at Lincoln, and at Worcefter, 168. His Conteſt with 
Becker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 169. Holds a Parliament 
at Clarendon, 170. Proceeds againſt Becket, ibid. Op- 
poſes the Pope's Authority, 171. Declares againft his In- 
terdicts, 173. Has his Son Henry anointed and crown'd 
King, ibid. Receives Becket into Favqur, 174. Who not- 
withſtanding occaſions freſh Diſturbance, ibid. His Deſign 
upon Jreland, 175. He goes over, and ſettles Affairs there, 
176, Goes into Normandy, and is abſoly'd of Becker's 
Murder, 177. His Queen conſpires againſt him, ibid. His 
great Suceeſs, 178. He returns from Normandy, and goes 
thither again, ibid. His Greatneſs and Power, 179. He 
concludes a Peace, ibid. Divides England into fix Circuits, 
180. His Aſſiſtance defird in the Holy War, 181. He 
deſigns a Cruſado with the King of France, but is diſap- 
pointed, 182. He dies | ibid. 
HENRT III. Son of King Fobn, crown'd, i. 207. Crown'd 
again, and holds his firſt and ſecond parliaments, 208. 
Holds his third and fourth Parliaments, and declares him- 
ſelf of Age, 209. Inſurrection of the Nobility againſt him, 
ibid. 210. His Forces beaten by them, 211. They are re- 
concil'd, ibid. He marries, and holds a Parliament, ibid. 
Makes fair Promiſes to his Subjects, but ſoon breaks them, 
212. Which occaſions new Commotions, ibid. He gains 
Wales, 


Brother Robert, ibid. 


I N D E KX 


if Wales; and goes into France, 214. Returns and holds 4 
4 Parliament, ibid. Makes Peace with the Scots, and calls an- 
i. other Parliament, 215. Is reprov'd by his Parliament, ibid. 
8. Sells the Plate and Jewels of the Crown, and tries all ways 
9 to raiſe Money, 216. Is reprov'd by the Counteſs of Arundel, 
7 and by the Maſter of Clerkenwel Hoſpital, 217. Confirms 
ne Magna Charta, 218. Goes into France, returns, and holds a 
* Parliament, 219. The Nobility in a Confederacy againſt 
48 him for the Defence of their Liberties, 220. He endeavours 
rs to recover his Authority from them, 221. And ſo a War 
8. begins between him and them, ibid. His Party increaſes, not- 
of withſtanding which he is defeated and taken Priſoner, 222. 
4x He is deliver'd, and prevails over the Barons, 223. Calls a 
"ſt Parliament at Bury, ibid. Marches into Wales, 224. Holds 
nd a Parliament at Marlborough, 225, His Death ibid. 
14. HENRY IV. Son of John of Gaunt, and Duke of Hereford, 
his and Lancaſter, his Diſcourſe with the Duke of Norfolk, which 
le- the latter —— to K. Richard II. i. 339. He is baniſh'd, 
id. 340. Is difinherited by the King, 341. Is invited into 
nd England, and ſolicited to take the Crown, 345. Lands in 
= Porkshire, 347 Marches to London, 348. The King taken 
my and carry'd to him, 352. Upon King Richard's Depoſition, 
id, he claims the Crown, and is elected King, 358. Holds a 
57 Parliament, 361. His obliging Meſſage to the Convoca- 
1d tion, 366. He compoſes the Diſorders of the Nation, and 
th ſecures his Intereft abroad, 367. A great Conſpiracy 
nt againſt him, 369, Cc. The Welſh revolt from him, 377. 
p- King of Scors declares War againſt him, 379. He holds his 
In- ſecond Parliament, 380. Invades Scotland, 382. Goes 
ny againſt the'Welſh, 333. His ſecond Expedition againſt them, 
ot- 335. Holds his third Parliament, 386. The Earl of 
jan Northumberland, rebels againſt him, 388. His fourth and 
— fifth Parliaments, 393. He is challeng d by the Duke 
pg of Orleans, 394. His ſixth Parliament, 395. A new Con- 
ig ſpiracy againſt him, 396. Another Expedition againſt the 
1 Welſh, 397- His ſeventh Parliament, ibid. His eighth, 
He 400. His ninth, 403. His laft Sickneſs, 406. His Advice 
its, to his Son, 407, His Death and Character, 408. His Off- 
He ſpring , 99 
ap- ENR v. Son of Menry IV. his Extravagancies in his 
id. Father's Time, i. 404. He affronts a Judge, and is accus'd 


1d of Diſloyalty, 405. Is reconcil'd to his Father, 406. And 


08. ſucceeds him in the Throne, 410. Is crown d, 411. Re- 
* moves the Body of k. Richard to Weſtminſter, 412. His firſt 
m Parliament, ibid. A pretended Conſpiracy againſt him, 
Vis 414- He reſtores the Earl of Northumberland's Grandſon to 
pd, his Honour and Eſtate, ibid. His ſecond Parliament, and 
m the Archbiſhop's Speech encouraging him to a War with 
e France, 415. He ſends an Embally thither, 417, Prepares 


les, | X to 


to invade that kingdom. 418. A great Conſpiracy againſt 
him, 420. He proceeds in his Expedition, 421. Chal- 
lenges the Dauphin, and takes Aarffeur, 422. Fights the 
famous Battel at Agincourt, 426. His great Valour, 427. 
He marches to Calais, 430. Lands ãt Dover, and comes to 
London, 431. His third Parliament, 432. He is viſited 
by the Emperor, 433. His fourth Parliament, 436. His 
ſecond Expedition into France, ibid. He takes Caen by 
Storm, 437. His fifth Parliament, in his Abſence, ibid. 
He beſieges Roan; 439. Takes it, and enters it in a Tri- 
umphant Manner, 440. His farther Conqueſts, 442. He 
| concludes a Peace, and the Articles of it; 445. .He mar- 
5 ries the Princeſs Katherine, 446. His Speech to the French 
Nobility, ibid, He endeayours to ſubdue the Dauphin and 
his Party, 447. Takes Melun, and enters Paris, 448. His 
Grandeur, 449. He is recogniſed by the Parliament at Paris, 
ibid. He returns to England, 450. His ſixth Parliament, 
. His third Expedition into France, 452. He takes 
everal Towns from the Dauphin, 453. Takes Mcaux by 
Aſſault. 454. His laſt Sickneſs, 457. His farewel Speech, 
_ 458. His Death and Burial, 479. His Character 460 
HENRY VI. Son of Henry V. born, i.454. Succeeds his 
Father when he was but nine Months old, 462. The State 
of the Engliſh Affairs at his Acceſſion, ibid. His firſt Par- 
liament, 463. His ſecond, 465. He is crewn'd at Paris, 474- 
2 He returns to London, 475. He . loſes Paris, 478. A 
| El. Match propos d between him and the Earl of Armagnack's 
Daughter, 482. He is married to the Daughter of the 
Duke of Anjon, 483. The Beginning of the Miſeries in his 
Reign, ibid. The Duke of York's Defigns againſt him, 
He loſes all Normandy, 486. The people diſcontented 
1 | with his Miniſters, ibid. The Duke of York's farther De- 
| | ſigns againſt him, 487, 489. He marches againſt the Duke, 
_ 490. Is defeated at St. Albans, and falls into the Duke's 
| | Hands, 494. But reaſſumes his Power, 497. Propoſes an 
| | Accommodation, which is effected. 497. But ſoon broke, 
498. He raiſes an Army, 499. Offers Pardon to the Re- 
bels, 500. Is defeated and taken Priſoner, 502. The 
Queen gaining a Victory, gets him into her Power, 508. 
| But the other Party prevailing, he is depos'd, 510. His 
Character, ibid. He flies into Scotland, 514. His Queen's 
Attempts for his Reſtoration, 515. He is taken and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 516. Is brought out, and recog- 
| niz d in Parliament, 526. His Prophetical Speech concern- 
ing Henry VII. ibid. He is recommitted to the Tower, 529. 
L 2 King Edward takes him with him, and keeps him in his 
| Camp, ibid. He is again Impriſon'd in the Tower, 531. 
Where he is murder'd | | 536 


HENRY 


merce with Flanders, 
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HENRT VII. Earl of Richmond, the firſt of the Tudo?s, 
King Henry VUs' Prophetical Saying of him, i. 526. He eſ- 
capes into Bretagne with his Uncle the Earl of Os 
5 765 Edward IV. .endeavours to get him from the Duke 
of Bretagne into his Hands, 542. He is ſent for into Exg- 
land, and actepts the Invitation, 575+ Sets fail, and his 
Fleet diſpers d, 577. He and his Adherents attainted in 
Parliament, 578. He is in great Danger, 579. Sets (ail 


again, and Lands in Wales, 584. His Progreſs; ibid. He 


has a Conference with the Lord Stanley; —4 He deſeats 
King Richard ut Boſworth, who is ſlain, 3588. Whereupon 
de is ſaluted King by the Army, 589. His Deſcent, and 
Right to the Crown; it 4. He eniters/©Londmm, 6. Is 
crown'd, ibid. Marries the Princeſs Elizaberh, King Ed- 
ward IV's-Daughter,' 8. Marches aga inſt Lambert Syinnel, 

12. Sends an Ambaſſador to the French king, 17. Sends 


Forces into Bretagne, 17. Affiſts/ Maximilian, King of the 


Romans, 21. Sends another Ambaſſador to France, 23. 
Recovers Sluice, 25. Raiſes a great Army, abd' paſſes" in- 
to France, 26. Beſieges Boloign, 27. Receives à Tribute 
from France, ibid. Returns to ERgland, 28. His Politick: 
Management againſt Perkin Marbeck, 32. Breaks off Com- 
34. Paſſes ſeveral Acts. 38. De- 
feats the Corniſh Rebels, 44- Encourages the Diſco 


. of unknown Lands, 31. Retires to Calais, aud returns, 


5. His Anſwer to the Pope's Nuncio, ahout joining 
againſt the Turks, $6. Paſſes ſeveral other Acts, 64. In- 
creaſes in Riches, 65. Is troubled at the Exactions of Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, 68. His great Treaſure, ibid. Sends to 
the Pope to promiſe Obedience, 69. His laſt Acts, Death 
and Burial a 79, 


HENRYT:' VIII. Son of Henry VII. born, ii. 24. Create 


Prince of Wales, 39. Succeeds his Father, 71, His firſt 
Marriage with Catherine of Spain, his Brother Arthur's. 
Widow, 72. His Coronation, 73. His Exerciſes, ibid. 
He declares War againſt France, 75. Takes Terouene, 81. 
And Tourna), 82. Conſers Honours, 84. Has an Inter- 
view with the French King, 95. Has the Title of Defender 
of the Faith, gy. Orders a Survey of the Nation, 102. 
Viſited by the King of Denmark, t04- Makes a League 
with France, 113. The Pope begs his Aſſiſtance, 114. He 
bids Defiance to the Emperor, 117. He ſcruples his Mar- 
riage, and ſollicites a Divorce from the Pope, 119. Calls 
4 Parliament,” 129. Finally parts from his Queen, 135. 
Pope writes to him, 136. His Anſwer, and he is cited to 
Rome, 137. He has another Interview with the French. 
King, 139. His ſecond Marriage with Anne Bolen, 1 

He - caſts off the Pope's Authority, 145. Is declar'd ſu- 


preme Head/ of the Church, 149, He is fowr'd; 150« 


I. VND E 

ne third Marriage | with June Jepnour, 162. Rebellion 
225 bim, 170. The Pope Bull againſt him, 176. 
e aſſerts his;Powet; 177 He is careful of Cranmer, 181. 
is fourth Marriage with Azne af C lebe, 184. His fifth 
"with Catherine ima, 189. He js ſtiled King of Ireland, 
- 192+: His fixth Marriage with Catharine-Parr, 196. He 
Ades to France, atid/takes Boloign, 198. His laſt Speech in 
nr, His Sickneſs, and Win, 205- His Death 
and. Char 207 
Hemp, Son to Henry il. anointed and. crown vd King in his 
Fathers Life e, 1 Engag d in a Rebeſtion againſt 
him, 177. His Death * 41.2881 
Henry Hotſpur Joyns with his Father, the Earl of Northuniter- 
land, in a Rebeſhon againſt Henry IV. i. 389. He is: flain 
39 . Taken up after he was buried, and bebesded. 392 
Henry IV. of Frame, turns Papiſt, i. 0. en Elixalerb 


„Letter to him on that Occation © + dil. 
ptarchy of the Sax, 424 $2,535 Oc. 

| Zed, firſt in England for pmniſhng _ | 1.263 
Holy War, the-Beginning of it 1 nf 
Holy: League in France 11 72 


Hooper; Biſhop, burnt in Queen Maury 5 Reign ii. 341 

Harſs, with his. Brother Hengi/t, brings the Saxons into — 
thin, i; 46. He falls in Battle 

Poward, Charles, \made:Lord-Admingl againſt the Spaniſh at 
0, e, eee Earl of eng 1439 


J. 


FA 0 R es 11 Actelion. f i. * His Css 154 
A I. Ki of n does Homage to King Henry vl. 


urder d 
Fa, gh 80 ng of Scotland, kill'd by the borfting of a Plece 
of Ordnance., J. goz 
Tame: III. King of Scotland, at War with his Subjects, 13.19. 
ain ibi. 
James IV. king of. Scutlard, marries Margaret, Daughter of 
King Henry VII. ii. 60. Invades England, 82, Shin N 
75 2 8 e "Tv F 
VI. King of Scotlan rn, ii. 337, Crown dat: thic 
teen Months old, 391. He 3 _ - 
Liberty, 426. Marries Anne, Da hrer of © the 

- Denmark, 473. Q Elisabeth names him her Sueceſſor 25 

ane Seymour, marry'd to K. Henry VIII. ii. 262, Dies 
ane Gray,, the Lady, marry'd to the Lord Gilford Didi, 
p =” 94. Her Father-in-Law, the Duke of Northumbe- land, 
rs on King. Edward to appoint her his Succeſſor, - ili. 
he is — _ 301. Many of the Council Fe 
vo It 


is ſeiz'd; ibid. She is attainted, 318. Is order 'd to die, 
and her Behaviour thereupon, 329, She and her Husband 


execited, 331. Her Character RE 
ben, what Parts, of Britain they formerly inhabited, 1. 16. 
They engage the Rominz,and ate defcated 25 
eruſalzin takeh by the Chriftiats 1.177 
ewe, many of them murder d at Richard I's Coronation, 
1.183. They are baniſn d by Edward I. a 229 


ha; King of the Weſt-Saxons, his Laws, i. 59. He turns hi 
Forces againſt Mercia, 60. He conquers the King of the 
South-Saxons ib d. 
Joan of Ark, the Story of her, i. 469. Her Letter to the Earl 
.. of Swffolk, 470. She is taken and burnt 473 

dan of Kent, burnt for Hereſy ii. 25 


Med, Abbot of cryland, a Reftorer of Learning in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge 1 i. 146. 
JO EN King of England, born, i. 172. Made King of Jreland, 
180. Is ſent thither, 18 1. His Diſloyalty to his Father, 
182. His Brother King Richards Donations to him, 184. 
Whom he endeavours to dethrone, 193.199; He is d 

privd of all his Lands and Honours, 190. But reſtor'd, 
191. Choſen King, and crown'd, 194. Crown'd again, 
195. A Conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. His Victory over the 
Conſpirators, 196. He loſes all in France, ibid. Civil Wars 
between him and his Subjects, 197. He writes to the Pope, 


= 


| nd is enrag'd at his Anſwer and Treatment of him, 198. 


is Kingdom is interdidted, ibid. And he excommunicated, 
199. His Expedition into Ireland, 200. He is depos d by 
the Pope, and his Kingdom given to the French King, 201. 
His Preparations in his Defence, ibid. He reſigns his King- 
dom to the Pope, ibid. Is ablolved, 203. Would fain be 
abſolute, 204. Preparations of the Barons againſt him, 
ibid. He confirms Magna Charts, but revokes it again, 
205: And makes War upon his Subjects, ibid. He is 8577 
ly diſtreſſed, 206. And dies ibid. 
Fobn, King of France, taken Priſoner by the Black Prince, 
1.267. Brought to London, ibid. Releas'd, 269. Dies, ibid. 
John of Gaunt, third Son of Edward III. made Duke of Lan- 
caſter, i. (269.) Invades France, (272.) Marries the King of 

_ Spain's Daughter, ibid. Ravages France, (273.) Is a Fa- 
© vourer of ebf, (2755.) A Quarrel between him and the 
Earl of Northunterland, 266. He is accus d. of Treaſo 2 
275. Plots againſt him, 277. He is ſiyl'd King of Spain, 
282. His Succeſs there, 307. His Death, 3341 
Ireland firſt inhabited, i. 10. Conquer'd by the Welſh, 176. 
Reduc'd by Richard II. 321. Henry VIII. declar'd King of 
it 11. 192. 


Iſaac, King of Cyprus, taken ATE by King Richard I. i. 185 
LI 2 


Jabel, 


Iſabel, Daughter of Philip K. of France, marry d to Edward If, 
j. 237. Is ſent over to France, (243.) Diſguſted by the 
Spencers, (244.) She is proclaim'd à Traitor, ibid. She 
invades England, and purſues the King, ibid. Publiſhes a 
'P:oclamation, (245.) Takes Briftol-Caftle, and cauſes Hugh 
Spencer to be executed, ibid. Her Familiarity with Morti- 
3 (250. ) Her Jointure taken from her, (251.) Her 


| was: 1 (268 
Jury, when firſt inſtituted 1 7123 
Fates brought over into Britain _ 


K ENKED, King of Mercia, leaves his Kingdom and Coun- 
try, and turns Monk at Rome 2 | i. 60 
Kent, given by Vortigern to Hengiſt, i. 46. The firſt Sam 
Kingdom in Britain, 47. Its feveral Kings, 52. Con- 
quer'd by Egbert | N | 
Kenwulf, King of Mercia, Chief Monarch of the Saxons, takes 
Eadbert King of Kent Priſoner, and generouſly gives him his 
- Libecty "op | 1.63 


Ker's Rebellion in Norfolk | li. 278 


Knolls, Sir Thomas, his Actions in France 


i 


JAB E RT Symnel, an Impoſtor, goes into Ireland, and 
is proclaim'd King there, ii. 9. Is crown'd there, comes 
into England, and 15 defeated, 12. He is taken Priſoner, 
and made the King's Scullion | ; als 
Lambert, a Divine, his Martyrdom _  ti.198 
Lancaſter, Duke of. See Jobn of Gaunt  ,  __.. 
Lane, Ralph, the firſt that brought Tobacco into England, ii. 436 
Lanfranc, Archbiſhop, remonſtrates againſt William II. and 


Jy e, 1.151 
Latimer, Biſhop, burnt.with Ridley at Oxford i. 347 
Learning, when it began to flouriſh in this Iſle .. 
Leiceſter, Robert Dudley made Earl of, ii. 384. Made General 


in the Netherlands, 437. His Actions there, 438. The 
States complain to him, 439. His ill Conduct, 459. He 
. is diſgracefully recall'd in Ah 460 
Lewellin, King of Wales, revolts from King Fobn, and is re- 
duced 838 i. 200 
Lewellin, the laſt Prince of Wales, King Henry III. marches 
againſt him, and pe ſubmits, i. 224. Edward I. enters his 
Country, and impoſes hard Conditions of Peace on him, 
227. Which he not liking, takes up Arms again, and is 
lain in Battel N ibid. 


. 


— 
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Lollards, the Followers of Wickliff ſocall'd, i. 322. Attempt 
2 Reformation in Parliament, ibid, The King's Proceed- 

ings againſt them, 323- The Archbiſhop's Viſitation for 
. ſuppreſſing them, 324. The Statute againſt them 381 
London, when built, i, 25. Recover'd from the Danes, 73. 
_ Burnt, | a | 85 
Laſe Coat- Field, the Battle of, why ſo cal d i. 523. 
Lapez, his Conſpiracy, ii. 48 1. He is executed 432 
Lovel, Lord, Richard III's great Favourite, quits his Sanctu- 
- ary, and raiſes a Rebellion againſt Henry VII. ii 8. Flies 

ioto Lancaſhire, and goes into Flanders, ibid. Comes into 

Ireland, to aſſiſt Lambert Symnel, 11. Is ſlain 13 
Lucius King of Britain, ſuppos d to be the firft Chriſtian 

King in the World | i. 35 
Lad King of Britain | j. 12 
Luther, Martin, a Beginner of the Reformation, ii. 91. Bis 

Death - 201 


.M. 


Mee; Rebellion in Lincolnſhire ii. 107 
Magna Charta confirm'd by K.Fobn, i.20g. By Henry III. 
2218. By K. Edward I. 233. By K. Edward III. (269) 
Malcelm, King of Scotland, does Homage to King William J. 
1.123. Iavades England 153 
Margaret, Daughter of the D. of Anjou, married to K. Zenry VL 
i. 483. Her Deſigns againfl the Duke of Tork, 495, 496. 
She heads an Army, 506. Gains a great victory, 507. 
Gains the Victory at St, A{bans, and recovers the King, 
08. Goes over to France, 514. Her Attempts to reſtore 
r Husband, 515. She is defeated, and reduc'd to great 
Extremity, 532, 533. Ranſom'd by her Father 534 
Margaret, Counteſs of Niehmond, Mother to Henry VII. treats 
with the Duke of Buckingham and Biſhop of Ely in behalf 
of her Son, | 1.573 
Margaret, Dutcheſs of Burgundy, Siſter to Edward IV. encoura- 
ges Lambert Symnel, 1i.10,11. Sets up Perkin beck 29 
M A & 7, Queen of England, her Birth, 1i. 89. She is illeg'tt- 
mated, 163. Oppoſes the Reformation, 244, 274. The 
Duke of Northumberland endeavours to get her into his 
Power, 297. Upon her Brother's Death, ſhe retires into 
Suffolk, 299. Writes to the Nobility and Council, 300. 
Who acquaint her with their ſetting up the Lady Fave, 
301. Many repair to her, 302. She ãs proclaim'd Queen, 
306. Her former Behaviour, 309. Her preſent Deſigns, 
310. Her Proceedings as to Religion, 313 Her un- 
g ateful Treatment of the Suffolk Gentlemen, 314. Her 
Coronation, 316. Her firſt Parliament, 317. Her ſecret 
Deſigns of a Re- union with Rome, 318. And with reſp ct 
LI 3 to 


K N D 


o her Marriage, 319. Her Meſſzge to Cardinal Pool, 320, 


reaty of Marriage between her and "Philip Prince of Spain; 
22. Her ſecond Parliament,” 333. She is married" to 
ince Philip, 336. Her third Parliament, 338. In which 
the Nation is reconcil'd to the See of Rome, 339. She 
- ſends an Embaſſy to the Pope, ibid; Attempts the Reſto 
ration of the Church Lands, 340, 343. Violent Perſecu- 
tion in her Reign, 340, 346, 354, 3 4 Great ExpeRa- 
tions of her Delivery, 344. Her fourth Parliament, 349. 
She joins with her urblvd in the 'War' againſt 'France, 
— Loſes Calau, 360. Her fifth Parliament, 362. ' Yer 
ixth, 366. Her Death, ibid. Her Chatacter 76 
Mary, Queen of Scots, carry'd into France, ti. 248. Marry 
to the Dauphin, 365. Deſires a ſafe Conduct from Que 
Elizabeth, 378. Propoſals of Marriage to her, 382. 
marries the Lord Darnly, 386. And afterwards the Ear 
of Bothwell, 350. She reſigns her Crown to her Son, 391. 
Puts herſelf under Queen Elizaberh's Protection, and is 
detain'd in England, 393. The Duke of Norfolk attempts 
to marry her, 306. A Rebellion on her Account, 399. 
Queen Elizabeth ſends to expoſtulate with her upon her 
Proceedings, 409. Her Complaints; 425. New Projedss 
for ſetting her at Liberty, 428. Her Servants and Papers 
ſeiz'd, 443. Debates about her, 444. Commiſſionets 
ſent to try her, 447. She appears and avſwers, 446. 
Sentence pals'd againſt her, 447: The Parliament petition 
for Execution, 448. Notice of Death ſent to her, 450. 


Her Execution and Character 457 
Matilda, William the Firft's Queen, crown'd 1. 119 
Matilda, Wife to King Henry I, dies i. 148 


Matilda, Daughter of Hemy I. eſpous'd to the Emperor, i. 
146. The Nation ſwear Fealty to her, 151. She is mar- 
ried to Feoffry Plamagenet Earl of Anjou, ibid. Cothez 
into England, 1 — Having taken King Srephen Priſoner, 
is declar'd Q. of England, 160. Comes to London, and flies 
from thence, 161. Is beſieged at Wincheſter, 162. Her 
ſtrange Eſcape, 163. She leaves England, 164. Dies 172 

Maud. See Matilda. e | 

Meaux be ſieg d by K. Henry V. 1.453- Taken by Aﬀault 454 

Melun, the Treaty of, i. 441. The Town beſieged, 447. 


Surtender'd 44 
Mercia, the Seventh Saxon Kingdom in Britain, i. 51. Its 
ſeveral Kings, 53. It is conquer'd by Egbert 64 


Monaſteries, Viſitation of them, ii. 156. Some ſurrender d 
to the King, 157. Diffolution of the leſſer ones, 167. 
All ſuppreſs d | 174, 180, 182 
Montjoy, Lord, made Deputy of Ireland 1j. 495 
More, Sir Thomas, made Lord Chancellor, ii. 129. He reſigns, 
139. He and Bp, Fiſber refuſe the Oath of Succeſſion, = 
| ae K p 0 
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14. His Death 12 922 5 L 
Murder, the Puniſhment of it pecuniary i. 80 
Muskets, when firſt invented | li. 99 
Muſſe/burgh, Battel of 4 I. 247 
8 * | 4 
MAileod, King of the Britains, flain in Battle my 1.49 
„ Newcaſtle built WT: nn j 1275 


Newport, Battle of | ii. 
Normandy, William Duke of, viſits Edward the Confeſſor, 
1056. Hirold's' Oath to him, 110. He invades England, 
112. Defeats Harold in the Bittle "of "Haſtings, 114. 
Crown'd King of England, 118. See iam II. 
Normans, their firſt Irruptions out of the Worth, i. 65. Their 
Conquelt of England OO OOO 116 
Northumberland the fifth Saxon Kingdom in Britain, i. yo. Its 
ſeveral'Kings, 53. Submits to King Zeberrr 64 
Northumberland, Kart of, murder- g Ji. 18 
Northumberland, Duke of, his Defigns againſt the Duke of 
Somerſet, ii. 278. His Deſigns againſt Biſhop Tonſtal, 286. 
His Projects to get the Crown in his Family, 294. He 


New- Foreft in Hampſhire, made by William the Conqu'. i. . 


marches againſt che Princeſs Mery, 303. Is apprehended, 


307. And executed | 312 
Nun of Kent, her Attainder and Execution 11.143 
| Ni e eee [ 


O. 


OF a, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, i. 51. His Succeſſes, 62. He makes a Ditch between 
England and Wales, ibid. He murders the King of the Eaſt- 
Angles, and (ejzes on his Dominions, ibid. His Death 63 

Oldcaftke, Sir Fohn, Lord Cobbam, à Follower of Wickliff, a 
cus d of Hereſy, i. 412. He is excommunicated, 413. Con- 
demn d, and eſca pes out of the Tower, ibid. His pretended 

| LI 4 Con- 


I N D B X. 


Conſpiracy, 414˙ be i taken; 437. Aud burut 1125 


p 


7 


Ordeal, What. 201 

 Ordovices, what Parts — Britain they formerly poſſeſſed 1 10 

Orleans, the Siege of 151 i. 463 

Offend from à poor. fiſhing Town, hecomes conſiderable, ii. 
706. Beſieg d hy the Saniardi, and bravely defſended iti, 


| Oſwald, King of Northumberland, chief Monarch of the Saxons, 


eftrays Cad æullos and his Army, i. 7. His Devotion and 
Oharity, ibid. - He is lain in Battel | bid. 


; Ofwy, King of Northurnber land, chief Monarch, lays Oſwin, i 1, 
y, Deffcats the Mercignz,, 58. His Death ih 
 Onadini, in what Parts: of. B/ itain they for mer! dwelt 1,16 


Oxford; the UIniverſity of, founded by King Alfred 1.74 


xe and ond: 4 burnt by me Danes 1 772 i. 87 
5. 

Pi loſt from the Engliſh, i. 478. Maſſacre there ii. 410 

Parb:r, Dr. made Archbiſhop of Canterbury ii. 370 

Parliament, the Original of that Aﬀembly 1.141 

Parry Trial and Execution 1. 433 


Pautinu, a Roman, Biſhop of the Nonthunbrians converts 
them and King-Zwin,,to the Faith | i. 56 
St. Paul's Church in London, built by King, Ethelbers i. 54 
Peada, the Son'of-Pende; converted to Chriſtianity i. 58 
Peirce, Alice, K. Edw. III's Concubine, her Cavalcade i. (274) 
Pelagianiſm, Britain diſturd d by je + 1. 44545 
Fendi, King of Mertia, joins with Cadwallon againſt King Ei. 
win, i. 56. Slays Oſwald in Battle, 57. His Death 53 
Fer in Harbeck, an Impoſtor, ii. 29. Prepar'd by the Dutcheſ 
of Burgundy, and by her ſent into Ireland, 30. Goes from 
. *, thence to France, ibid. Retires to Flanders, 31. Pro- 
ccedinęs in 1 about him, ibid. His Pedigree, G. 
diſcovered, 23. He Lands ſome Nen in Kerr, 36. Goes 
to heland, 18. And from thence to Scotland, 39. His 
Fpeech to- King Fames, who encourages him, ibid. He 
marries the Lady Gordon, 40. His Declaration on his coming 
into England, ibid. He goes again into lreland, 47. The 
Corniſh Rebels invite him into England, 43. He beſieges 

' Exeter, ibid. K. Henry's Proceedings againft him, 49. He 
takes Sanctuary at Bewley, where he is beſet, ibid. He ſut- 
renders himſelf, and is publickly led thro' Londen, 50. His 
Confeſſion printed, 5. He eſcapes, is retaken, and ſet in 
the Stocks, 53. He draws the Earl of Warwick, into 4 

. Conſpiracy, ibid. He is try'd and hang'd 54 
Peter-Pence, what, and when impos'd 1.60 
Philip de Vablis, K. of France, challeng'd by K. Edw. III. i. (257 
Phil, Prince of Spin, his Arrival and Marriage with Queen 
fen ü. 336. He preſerves the Princeſs E/raberh, Hh 


* & — 


 Phiſpit; Alderman, his Bravery |  # bas. Yap 
Picard, Sir Henry, a Merchant Vintner of Zondon, entertains 


I IS K 


. Queen Elizabeth, 369. Sends the Invincible Armada againſt 


her; 461. His Calmneſs upon its Defeat 469 

Philippa, Daughter of the Earl of Aainault, marry'd to Ki 

- Edward III. i. (249). Her Generoſity, (263). An 
Death is F 


foot Kings at once at his own Houſe 1. (269) 


Pick infeſt Britain, i. 40, 43, Oc. The Wall call'd the Picks 


ul,, built by the mans f 44 
Piercies, the Family of, are diſguſted, i. 333. They conſpire 


.- ſubmits, 392. He rebels again, 396. Is ſlain 
Poon nach, ret End , 350 nee 13 
Plautiut, the Prætor, invades Britain arne 
Pleadings, when fir ſt ordain d to be in Engliſh + i. (269) 
. Pool, Cardinal, his Conduct, ii. 167. Elected pope, but 
makes light of it, 269. Queen mas Meſſage to him, 
320. His Anſwer, ibid. He arrives in England, 338. And 
in Parliament — = Nation to the See of Rome, 
1 ). Made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, . 'His Death, 
; 3% And Character | * D (74 
Pope of Rome, his Uſurpations in England, i 213. His vaſt 


Revenues here, 215. His Pretenſtons quaſh'd (270). Steps ' 


towards the Ruin of his Supremacy, ii. 145. It is aboliſh'd 
by act of Parliament * See 146, 164 
Popes, War between them, i. 251, 271. Two confirm'd at a 


time by National Councils, 324. I he Schiſm between them 


ended, 399. Three contending Popes depri d by the 


Council of Conſtance 0, 435 
Portugal ſeiz'd by the King of Spain 1 11. 423 
Poynings's Law in Feland | | ii. 
Przmunire, the Statute of i. 312 
Printing, when firſt invented and brought into England i. 549 
Proviſors, the Statute of, enacted i. (2780 
Puritans, the Beginning of them ii. 395 

22 R. 


Aleigh, Sir Walter, His Expedition, ii, 478. His Expedition 
to Guiana, 483. Conteſt between him and the * 

Eljex © | | | 4 
Redwald, King of the Eaſt- Angles, chief Monarch of the Saxons, 
| . 7 | 1. 77 
Reformation, Beginning of it in Germany, ĩi. 91. Steps towards 
it in England, 145, It is carry d on, 155, 177. © Carry'd on 
in Edward VI's Reign, 243, 248, 249, 269, 272, 273, = 
| 46 2 
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-. 237. Meets with. an Interruption in Queen Mary's Reign, 
313, Ge.  Gaes on again under Queen Blisabeib, 

8; | 374 379+ 351 
vi, what Parts of Britain they formerly poſſels'd i. 15 
RICHARD I. Son of Heavy II. engagd in 4 Rebellion 
| — his Father, i. 177. Submits, 179. Succeeds his 
Father, and is crown'd, 183. His Donations to Earl Fon 
bis brother, 184. Goes into France, and ſets out with that 
King for the Holy War, ibid. Gets ground in Sicily, and 
 Cconquers'Cypr#. 185. Takes 4c, 186. Defeats Saladin, 
and 1s wonderfully deliver'd, 187. Leaves the Holy Land, 
and goes into Auſtria, 188. Where he is taken Priſoner 
3 ſent ta the Emperor, ibid. He is reſtor d, and arrives 
in En{lind, 19. His ſecond Coranation at Hincheſter, ibid. 
He goes into France, 191. And beats the French, 192, 

He is wounded, and dies bit 1.093 
RICHARD II. Son to the Black Prince, his Coronation 
and Oath, i. 242. His firſt Parliament, 245. His ſecond 
250. Hit third, 251. His fourth, 253. His fifth, 255. 
His Method to appeale the Rebels, 259. He meets Wat Tyler 
in Lon:0n Streets, 260. He raiſes an Army, 263. His ſixth 
Parliament, 267. He marries Anne, the Emperor's Siſter, 
ibid. His ſeventh Parliament, 268. His Ciſpoſition at 
Seventeen Years of Age, 269. His Favourites, 270. His 


eighth 2 ibid. His ninth, 172. His tenth, 274. 
7⁰ 


His eleventh, 2 He invades Scotland, 278. His Juſtice 
in/puniſhivg Murder, 279. His twelfth Parliament, 280. 
His thirteenth, 284. Falls out with his. Parliament, and 
leaves them, id. ne returns to them, 286. | Reſtores to 
his Favout Perſons complain d of by the Parliament, 288. 
With whom he conſults to deſtroy the Heads of the Nobility, 
291. Who raiſe an Army for their Safety, 297. The King 
meets them in Weſtminſter-Hgl, and they are reconcil'd, 295. 
But he privately raifes an Army againſt them, 299. He 
meets them again, and confefles his faulty Management, 
00. His had: Miniſters ſecur'd, 302. His fourteenth Par- 
iament, ibid. He renews his Coronation Oath, 304. His 
fifteenth Parliament, 305. Being of Age, he affumes the 
Government, 306. His fixteenth Parliament, 309. He 
diverts himſelf with Feats of Arms, 311. His ſeventeenth 
Parliament, 312. His eighteenth Parliament, 314. The 
Splendour of his Court, 315. The Citizens refuſe to oy 
him Money, ibid. He calls a great Council at yy : 
316. He ſeizes the Liberties of the City, and reſtores 
them again, 317. His nineteenth Parliament, 318. His 
twentieth Parliament, 320. He goes to Ireland, and ſub- 
dues it, 321. His 21ſt Parliament, 322. His Proceedings 
againſt the Zollards, 323. He marries Iſabel the French 
King's Daughter, 327. His 22d Parliament, 328. He op- 
preſſes 
O 
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| 45. 
He lands in England, 350. Diſmiſſes his Army, 40 be. 
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refles hjs Subjc@s by Loans, ibid. His Deſigns, againſt t 
uke of Gingſe, 35 His 23d url 52 His 
24th' Parliament, 336. He impoſes à Fine on Seveutega 
Chunties: 340: And extorts great yums from * A 


N 


41. His ce to : 
pe dition into Ireland, 343. Defign of depofing him, 


Baß e Morning, bd cord 25 the Bike of £06 


A 


caſter, 352. His Diſcourſe with the Dyke, 363; His for- 
mal Refignation of the Crown, 355. He is ſolemn] 2 
Pap by | a 356. Bis Character, 360. He is 
murder | 37 
ICHARD II. Duke of Glouceſter, Brother to k. Edwer 
IV. Murders Edward, Henry VI's Son, 1. 533. gud He 
himſelf; 536. His Defigns againſt his. Brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, 543. His Expedition againſt the Scott, 545. 
He alpires at tie Crown, 549. Goes to meet young King 
Edward at Northampton, 550. His Behaviour towards him 
when he enters London, 553. Made Protector, and endea- 
vours to get the King's Brother into his Hands, ibid. He 
engages the Duke of Buckingham in his Intereſt, 556. 
Cauſes the Lord Haſtings to be beheaded, 558. His Me- 
thod of vindicating himſelt, 560. His Proceedings againſt 
1 Sbore, 561. He cauſes the Earl of Rivers aud Lord 
ray, Cc. to be beheaded at Pomefradt, 562. His laſt 
Projects, 563. The Duke of Buckingham's Management in 
favour of him, 564. He with the Citizens petition him 
to accept the Crown, 566. Which the Protector accard- 
ingly accepts, 567. He is proclaim'd, 568. He canfers 
Honours, 569. Is crown'd, 570. Contrives the Murder 
of King Fdward V. and his Brother, ibid. Crown'd again 
at Jork, 572. The Duke of Buckingham's Deſigns againſt 


again Earl of Richmond, 576. Whom he endeavours 
: ui — 


him, £73 He marches againſt the Duke, and prepares 


. 


to get into his poſſeſſion, '57 s farther Proceedings, 
580. He is in great perplexity, 582. Upon the Earl of 
Richmond's Arrival, he gets his Army together, 585. He 


encamps at. Boſworth, 586. He is ſlaig 583 
Ridley, Biſhop, burnt with Latimer at Oxford ii. 347 
Rixjo, U Farancite of the Queen of Seeta, mur- 

4 5 8 li. 23 
Roan, Siege of 2M 439 


Robert, Son to Wiliam I. rebels in Norma 


ndy, i. 126. Submits to 


his Father, ibid. His Brother, William II. marches againſt 
him, 152. Peace concluded between them, ibid. He 
comes into England, 153- Diſturbs his Brother again, 154. 
He Joins in the Holy War, 155. Laads an Army at Pert. 
mouth againſt his Brother Hen I, 159. Peace — 

| | 4 | x between 


njaſtice to the Duke of Hereford, 343. His Ex. 


tha ed en —— 


N 


een 

between them ibid. He again joins with his Brother's Ene- 
mies, 145. Is defeated, brought over to England, impti- 
ſon'd. and has his Eyes put out, ibid. His Death 172 
Robert de Beleſm?, Earl of Shrewsbury, rebels againſt King 
Henry I. i. 160. Is ſorc'd to fly with his two Brothers, and 
raiſes Diſturbances in N:rmandy ck | I45 
Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, Natural Son to, Henry I. heads a 
Combination againſt King Stephen, i: 156. Sur prizes the 
Caſtle of Briſtol, ibid. Is defeated, and flies into France, 
bid. Lands at Arundel, 158. Takes and plunders Wor- 


eꝛrſter, 159. Takes the King Priſoner { 911 44 
Robin Hd, a notorious Robber 1.191 
Rogers, John, burnt in Queen Mary's Rein ii. 341 


Nemans, invade Britain under Julius Ceſar, j. 17, 20. Under 


Clardius, 23. They quit the Juriſdictipn of the Iſle 42 


Roſamond Clifford, King Henry I's Concubine 1.177 
Round Table, the firſt Inſtitution of its Feaſt i. (259) 
Rojal Exchange built ke 11.403 
Ruſſia Company, when firſt begun 11. 392 
* 8. 
. LISBURY, Counteſs of, executed 1.100 

SanQuaries, Pope's Bull about them li.14 
Sawter, William, à Follower of Wickliff, burnt i. 381 
Saxons arrive in Britain under Hengiſt and Mrſa, i. 46. They 


turn their Arms againſt the Britains, 47. They ſettle in 
Northumberland and other Parts, ibid. Thrir compleat Set- 
- tlement in the Nation, 51,52. Danes wreſt the Monarchy 
from them, 957. They recover it again, 102. Are ſuc- 
ceeded by the Normans E e 
Scots from lreland infeſt Britain, i. 40, 43, Cc. They invade 


England 709, 243.273, 305. 379, 385, 437, ü. 45,82 
Scroop, Lord Chancellor, turn'd Kit ts Place, and , 


j. 270 
Segrave, Sic Nicholas, his Caſe | i. = 
Severus, the Emperor, comes into Britain, i. 26. Takes on 
himſelf the Title of Britannicus Maximus, 37. Dies at York, 

; | 155 


Seymour, Edward, Earl of Hartford, choſen Protector during 


the Minority of Edward VI. and made Duke of Somerſet, 
ii 248. P ocures a Patent for his Office, 243. Carries 


on the Reformation, ibid. Enters Scotland with an Army, 
246. Calls a Parliament, 248. Great Differences between 
him and his Brother the Admiral, 251. He builds Somer- 
ſet Fouſe, 253. A Faction againft him, 263. He is ſent 
to the Tower, 265. Loſes all his Places, 267. Fin'd, 268. 
Sent again to the Tower, 279. Brought to his Trial, — 
* Found. 


— Ts 439. 0 eee 


He 
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Found Guilty of Felony, 28 1. His Speech on the Scaffold, 
283. He is beheaded, 284. His Character ibid. 
Seymour, Admiral, marries the Queen Dowager, il. 251. His 


Treaſonable Deſigns, 252. He is Attainted and Executed, 


| eel 5o 1 2 
Sharp, Fack, his Rebellion SEM TT Les 
Shore, Fane, Miſtreſs to King Edward IV. the Protector Rich- 

ard's Proceedings againſt her, i. 561, Her Character 562 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his Death and Character 11.433 
Sigebert, King of the Weſt- Saxons, depos d 1,61 
Sigiſmund, the Emperor, comes into England, 1.432. Enters 
into a League with King Henry V. 434. Accompanied. by 

him to Calais, 4357. Returns into Germany ibid. 
Silures, what Parts of Britain they formerly inhabited i.16 


Simony firſt in England | i. 19 
Simpſon, Cuthbert, his Sufferings for Religion ii. 364 
Somerſet Houſe, when built, and by whom ii. 253 
South. Saxons, the ſecond Kingdom of the Saxons in Britain, i. 
49. Its ſeveral Kings, 52. It is at an End 60 


Fpencers, the two, are baniſh'd, i. 242. Their great Power 
and Inſolence, 244. The Father executed, 247. And the 


ov | 2346 
Spurs, the Battle of, why ſo call d il. 81 
Squire s Treaſon i 


| BY 11.492 
STEPHEN, Earl of Boloign, King of England, his Preten- 
ſions to the Kingdom, and Coronation, 1.153. His Char- 
ter of Privileges, 154- He goes into Normandy, 155. Tu- 
mults in England force him to haſten back, ibid. His Sue- 
ceſs, 156, He falls out with the Biſhops, and ſeizes their 
Caſtles and Treaſure, 157. He is taken Priſoner, 159. 
Exchang'd for Earl Robers, 163. Endeavours to have his 
Son Euftace crown'd, 165. Concludes a Peace with Prince 
Heary, ibid. His Death 132 166 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, by whom ſuppoſed to be erect. 
ed, and for-what | 59 i. 48 
Stubs and Page have their Right Hands cut off 11. 42 
Submiſſion, Statute of, enacted a ii. 3 
Swane, King of Denmark, invades England, i. 88. Invades it 
again, 91. All Places ſubmit to him, ibid. He is kill'd 82 
Sweating-Sickneſs, in Henry VII's Reign, ii. 6. Again, 68. 
Ina Edward VIs Reign | | 277 


2 


JAE 807, Lord, his Valour, i. 468. He is taken Priſoner, 
471. Being made Earl of Shrewsbury, he is ſent into 


Gaſcoign, 492. He is lain in an Engagement ibid. 
Tancred, King of Sicih, pays vaſt Sums to King — 
| | e i. 185 

Taylor, 


N D E X. 


7 - Willi@ri; durnt for an Heretick 1.464 
dloſi has, Lieuteniint to the Emperor — his _— 
in Britain 
ma, of Wabdtich, Ub to Richard II. created Earl of cl. 
ſngbam, i. 243. And Duke of Glouceſter, 30. Plot tor 
r him, 288. Other Attempts againſt him; 2 
aud othe? Lords conidenin'd for Treafon, 293. The ey 
4 Ta Forees/ and unite for their 6wn fer 17 The 
King ſeemingly reconcil d to — 298. He is falſely accus 4 
"of Treaſon, $07; His Voyage into Profſia, 313. 
King's Deſigns agafnſt um. 25 He is apprehended and 
; Moerder d by the Kiog Procurement, 330. The Murder 
quit d into, and they Who were concern'd in it puniſh d, 


6 
Tower of London, when built i. 55 
ailbaſton, a 3 inquĩſition ſo ed — 
Trent, Council of * il. 289 
Treſ lian; Judge, his Puniſhment i. 303 
Tinobantes, whit Parts of Britain were ret poſſeſs d by 


them, i. 15. They diſhonourably ſubmit to the Romans 22 
Tudor, Owen, Queen Xatherme, Henry V's Widow, married 

to him, i. 461. He is beheaded | 08 

Thrbey Company, Original of it it, 125 
Tjronne's Rebellion in Ireland, ii. 493. He is defeated, 507. 
Submits Foy 
Drexel. amen, employ'd in murdering Edward V, and — 
 Brother,-i. 570. Beheaded ii. 3 
Tythes, whe fn oc r d co be paid in England 1.26 


A 


75 Fo 9 LAM taken by the Romans 
Villenage, when begun in England, and how long tw 
F2 


vyviigem, king g of the Britains, ſends for the arb, to won 
- he grants Kent, i. 46. Taken Priſoner by Treachery q 4 
7 


Vortimer, Son of V ornigern, his Actions agalnſt the Sax 
W. 


JJ Ales, and waſh, invaded by King Atbelſtan, and made 
tributary to him, i. 79. They conquer Ireland, 176. 
The Country united to England, 228. They rebel under 
Owen Glendour, 377, 383, 385. With whoſe Death the 

Rebellion ends 
Wallis, þ his Actions in Scotland, i. 232. He is betray'd to 

. hang'd 

Walfingham, Sir Frarcis, ſent to gire Advice to the King 
of * 11.427: His Management in diſcovering Babin,- 
tenz 


N 


. 


, * * 
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tos Conſpiracy, qt. His Vigilance 46d Penetration i 
. diſcovering the Defigns of the Spaniztds, 458. His Death 
. ad der hs 473 
Warrei, John, Earl of Surrey and Suſſex, his brave Saying 
on Orcaſion of Kibg Edward I's Writ of Quo Warranto, i. 
229. Made Warden of Scotland © | 


Wt OS 230 
Warwick, Richard Earl of, made Regent bf France, and hes, 


: 


5 4 | Nah 1. 480 , 
Warwick, Richard Earl of, Son to the Earl of Salisbury, joins 
with the Duke of nh againft Hen) VI. i. 493. Made 
Governiour of Can, 495. Heis in Danger, 498. Comes 
froth Calais to the general Rendezvous & the Torkifts at 
- Ludlow, 499. Sent 1nto France to treat of a Marriage for 
King Edward IV. 517. His Defigns agaitiſt him, 519. 
He engages the Duke — Clarence in his Intereſt, ibid. Has 
an Interview with Ring Edward, 522. Flies to Calais, 
 $24-- Lands at Dartmouth, and 
F24- Comes to London, 526. Defeated by King Edward, 
Was Tyler, his Rebellion, i. 257. He is kill'd 261 
Weſtminſter- Abbey, when founded i. 75 
weſt-Saxons, the third Saxon Kingdom in Britain, i. go. Its 
ſeveral Kings 1 
¶bittington, Sir Richard, his Acts | 
Wicke, Richard, burnt for Hereſy YA i. 261 
Wickham, William of, Biſhop of Winchefter, his Death, i. 396 
Wickliff, Jobn, oppoſes Church Power, i.(275) Twenty three 
of his Propofitiors condemned by the Pope, and he is 
cited before the Archbiſhop, ibid. Pope Gregory's Letter 
againſt him, 248. His Death, 280. His Books condemn- 
ed at Oxford, 400. Condemn'd by the Council of Con- 
ſtance, and his Bones burnt, 471. His Followers perſe- 
. cuted WRT | * 474 
ford, William, his Exploits i. 393 
WILLIAM I. K. of England, commonly call'd the Conqueror, 
- his Pedigree, i. 16. Is crown'd, 118. All ſubmit to him, 
ibid. Several Rebellions againſt him, which are quell'd, 
120, 121. He ſwears to the Laws of King Edward, and 
breaks his Oath, 122. He invades Scotland, and receives 
Homage from King Malcolm, 123. He denies the Pope's 
Authority, 124. A Conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. He 
goes into France and returns, 125. Builds the Tower of 
London, ibid. His Management in relation to the Laws and 
Civil Government, 127, Cc. Makes a general Survey of 
the Nation, 146. His -Revenues, ibid. His Forces, 147. 
He makes a new Foreſt in Hampſhire, ibid. His Death 
and Burial, 149. His Character, ibid. His Children 


149 
Wiliam 
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William, Son to King Henry J. 7 his Succeſſor in Nor. 
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MF TEL bh ; King of EA is crown'd,- i. 50. Beſieges 
11 e ppre es his Suhjects, 181. 6 rt 


* _ Normandy 'againft his Brother Robert, 152. Goes again, 
| .154., A, Conſpiraey agpinſt bins tid, His arbitrary Pro. 
cerdingz, 156. He is accidentally kill'd as he was hunti 

Ws } Bitafters in his Reign 1 


mand and in England, i. 148. Loſt at Sea 149 
Wiliams, Sir Roger, his Brave 11.477 
wolſey, Cardinal, his Riſe and Character, ii. 87. His Policy, 
- 89. His Grandeur, 91. He is check d, 92. His Deſigns 
_ ap4inſt the Duke of Buckingham, 97. He aſpires to the 
Papacy, 22. Alpires again to it in vain, 105. His Pow- 
er enlarged, ibid. It is very exceſſive, 110. His pom- 
pous Embaſſy into France, 115. His third Attempt for 


- © the Papary, 124. He is diſgraced, 129, Accuſed in Par- 
© Hament,.130, Attach d of High Treaſon, 231. His Death 


and Charader hid, 


war's Inſurte&ion, Il. 325. tie comes to London, 328, .-Sur- 


_. genders, 249. His Execution 333 


M Eomien of the Guards firft inſtituted | 1.6 
'* Tork burut An rok era 


oh, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of, made Regent of France, 
N 2 Recall'd, and made Regent again, 480. He twice 
offers King Charles Battle, ibid. His Defigns againſt King 
Henry VI. 49. He encnurages Cades Rebellion, 487. He 
takes up ems, 490. He parlies with the King, 491. 
Still pucſues his Deſigns, 493. Raiſes ai Army, 1 defeats 
the King, 494. Comes to London, add makes an Agree- 
ment with him, 497. Still purſues his Deſign of obtain- 
ing the Crown, 499. Is attainted in Parſiament. 500. 
The Succeſs of his Party, 50 z. His Entry into London, 
and Behaviour in the Houſe of Lords, 503. He claims the 
Crown, fog. He is [lain in Battle Fc 
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